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*  To  CURE— is  the  Voice  of  the  Past. 
To  PREVENT— is  the  Divine  Whisper  of  the  Present.' 

INDOOR  WORKERS 

When  brainwork,  nerve  strain,  and  lack  of  exercise 


make   you   feel    languid  —  tired 


'  blue  " 


little 


END'S  TRUIT  SALT 

in  a  glass  of  cold  water    will    clear   your    head  and 
tone  your  nerves. 

This  world -famous  natural  aperient  for  over  40  years  has 
been  the  standard  remedy  for  constipation,  biliousness,  impure 
blood,  and  indij^estion. 

A  Jiuiicious  Rule. — *'  1st  :  Restrain  your  appetite,  and  get 
always  up  from  the  table  with  a  desire  to  eat  more.  2nd  :  Do 
not  touch  anything  that  does  not  agree  with  your  stomachy  be  it 
most  agreeable  to  the  fnlate.^^  These  rules  have  been  adopted 
in  principle  by  all  dieticians  of  eminence,  and  we  recommend 
their  use. 

*  A   LITTLE  at  the  RIGHT  TIME  is  better  than   Much 
and  Running  Over  at  the  Wrong.* 

ENaS  'FRUIT  SALT'  IS  SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STORES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


Prepared  only  by 

J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  *  Fruit  Salt'  Works,  London,  S.E. 


Your  friends  in  a  hundred  troubles 


"UHE   EVERY -DAY  NEET> 

Vaseline 


II 

Trade 

Mark 

Registered 


PREPARATIONS 


YELLOW. 

is  our  regular  grade,   whicli 
is    known    as    pure   all   over   the 

world. 
Bottles        ...        3(1.,  6d.,  and  lOcJ. 


Perfumed  White. 

No.  I  (bottle  in  carton)       ...       1/- 

No.  2  size,  Imndsome  bottle  in  cnr- 

ton,  with  glass  stoppers      1/6 

White  and  Quinine  Pomide  ...  1/- 

t^  not  ohtainahh'  lacnllv,  avy  article  of  the  value  o/xf-  ani  upivards  ivill  he  sent 
P(s'  Frrc  to  afiv  n<idrcss  in  the  United  Kingdom  u/>o?i  receipt  0/  Postal  Order  or 
sta)ii/>s.  Descriptive  Pooklet,  ivith  complete  list  of  l^A  SELINE  "  Preparatt  ns, 
and  containing  iftany  hotisehoUi  /lintSy  post  free.  ^       


White. 

Highly  refined. 
Bottles        ...       6d.,  lOcl.,  and  1/6 

Pomade. 

Blue    Sell,    3d.    and   7d.  bottles. 
No,    I    size, 
bottle, 


carton,  6d 

No.    2    size 

bottle, 

carton,   1/ 


ADVICE 


For    your    own     safety    and    satisfaction    always 
insist  nnon  Chesebrout^h  Co. 's  own  orig^inal  bottles. 


^VaseimlsF 


CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  CO.  (Cons'd),  42,  Holborn  Viaduct,  LONDON. 
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THE    lOliTUNE    OF    WAR."        BY    FIIED    ROE. 


WAR  PICTURES 
AND    PORTRAITS 


By   OLIVER    HYDE 


rriHE  question  has  often  occurred  to 
I  those  interested  in  art :  What  is  the 
present  .Great  War  to  give  us  in  the 
way  of  pictorial  record  ?  It  seems  obvious 
that  the  pictures  of  modern  fighting  must  be 
as  much  apart  in  their  kind  as  this  War  is 
apart  from  other  wars.  The  war  machines 
are  different,  the  methods  of  fighting  are 
difi:*erent,  the  setting  of  the  scene  in  many 
cases  seems  almost  to  defy  the  artist. 
Gradually,  from  fragmentary  accounts  and 
from  stray  pictorial  documents,  photographic 
and  otherwise,  the  people  at  home  begin  to 
realise  that  the  grim  struggle  is  being 
waged  over  a  veritable  desert.     "Artillery 
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preparation"  wipes  out  everything— build- 
ings, trees,  every  sort  of  landmark,  and,  as 
the  combat  deepens,  the  desolation  increases. 
In  former  wars,  towns  and  villages  might 
be  rudely  battered,  but  they  were  not 
annihilated.  To-day  they  cease  to  be,  and 
even  the  heaps  of  rubbish  are  soon  flattened 
out.  Woods  and  forests  disappear,  the 
scene  suggests  nothing  so  much  as  the 
devastation  of  a  volcanic  eruption.  There 
the  combatants  burrow  and  crawl,  soil- 
stained  and  worn  ;  little  of  the  fabled  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war  remains  to  tempt 
the  artist.  And  yet  the  artist  is  busy, 
finding   abundant    material   amid    cliamred 
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conditions,  and  adapting  himself  and  his 
method  to  what  is  new  and  strange.  We 
must  not  look  for  the  old  colour  of  the 
battle-piece,  but  the  pictures  of  this  present 
War  will  not  lack  in  impressiveness  and  even 
sublimity.  And  always  it  is  the  man  that 
matters.  Even  amid  the  most  desolate 
surroundings  the  fighting-man  supplies 
sufficient  of  "moving  accident"  to  make 
the  canvas  memorable. 

Once  upon   a  time  the  picture   of    the 
combat  or  the   skirmish  had  a  setting  of 


salient  characteristics  of  that  great  fight. 
He  records  the  thick  atmosphere  of  that  day, 
he  shows  the  effects  of  the  second  burst  of 
artillery  fire.  The  first  burst,  lasting  thirty- 
five  minutes,  destroyed  the  German  trenches  ; 
the  second,  begun  at  five  minutes  past  eight, 
destroyed  the  village.  Houses  leaped  into 
the  air,  the  debris  of  briclc  and  mortar  arose 
in  a  choking  cloud.  Half  a-n  hour  later  the 
village  was  a  rubbish  heap.  "  The  church," 
in  Mr.  John  Buchan's  words,  "  was  a  broken 
shard.     Then   two   battalions   of   the   25th 


"the    work    of    the    HUN. 

buildings  or  countryside  not  wholly  ruined. 
It  might  be  a  street  incident,  or  an  affair 
in  wood  or  open  field  ;  the  accessories  were 
recognisable,  and  lent  their  own  picturesque 
interest  to  the  work.  But  now  the^  rubbish 
heap,  stained  with  lyddite  and  full  of 
nameless  abominations,  is  poor  material  for 
art.  Yet,  if  the  artist  goes  the  right  way  to 
work,  he  can  still  make  his  picture  vital.  He 
can  suggest  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
particular  fights,  and  so  play  the  faithful 
historian  as  well  as  the  mere  taker  of  graphic 
notes.  In  his  "  Neuve  Chapelle,  March  10, 
1915,"  Mr.  James   P.  Beadle  suggests   the 


BY    BERNARD    F.    GRIBBLE. 

Brigade  swept  into  the  battered  streets,  in 
which  every  German  w^as  soon  dead  or 
captured."  It  is  that  first  victorious  rush 
which  Mr.  Beadle  has  realised  on  his  canvas. 
Amid  the  dreary  w^aste  the  advancing  British 
troops  strike  a  reassuring  note  of  youthful 
vigour.  They  are  the  symbol  and  promise 
of  order  to  be  evolved  at  length  from  present 
chaos.  And,  as  a  subordinate  group,  the 
newly  captured  Hun  prisoners  further 
foreshadow  the  inevitable  end. 

The  actualities  of  war  are  portrayed 
nowadays  with  less  theatricality  than  was 
once  common.     The  great  battle-painter  of 
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former  days  used  to  strain  after  effect  in  a 
manner  for  which  a  more  realistic  age  has 
little  use.  The  plain  fact  is  now  sufficient. 
This  is  exemplified  very  well  in  the  one 
specimen  of  recent  black-and-white  work 
included  in  the  present  group  of  repro- 
ductions, Mr.  Philip  Dadd's  "Resisting  a 
Surprise  Attack  on  the  Uganda  Railway." 
Here  the  canvas  is  invaded  by  a  curious 
accessory — the  unwieldy  and  unlovely  mass 
of  the  armoured  train.  But  the  new 
w^eapons  of  warfare  possess  their  own 
dignity  and  impressiveness,  and  no  one 
can  deny  them  their  rightful  place  in  the 


African — a  flat  country  broken  with  thorn 
trees  and  low  scrub.  The  'scene  is  flooded 
with  the  cold,  pitiless  light  of  dawn,  throwing 
the  figures  of  the  British  troops  into  strong 
light  and  shade.  It  represents  an  earlier 
incident  of  that  great  campaign  which 
General  Smuts  has  now  all  but  brought  to 
a  victorious  end.  Without  attempting  to 
illustrate  any  special  incident,  Mr.  H. 
Septimus  Powder  has  achieved  a  fine  and 
vigorous  study  of  the  Australian  Light 
Horse.  The  canvas,  entitled  "  The  Enemy 
in  Sight,"  catches  the  troopers  at  a  moment 
of   the  most  tense  strain,  which  is  visible 
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THE    SERBIAN    RETREAT    INTO    ALBANIA."        BY    CHARLES    W.    SIMPSON. 


picturesque.  They  give  great  opportunities, 
not  yet  fully  realised  or  developed,  and  it 
may  be  that  even  the  grotesque  and  still 
imperfectly  known  "  Tanks  "  will  yet  afford 
material  for  some  great  pictures.  In  Mr. 
Dadd's  subject  the  scene  is  laid  on  a  section 
of  the  Uganda  Railway  between  Mombasa 
and  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  line  runs 
for  certain  parts  of  the  way  along  a  low 
embankment,  w^hich  affords  good  cover  and 
is,  in  fact,  a  ready-made  trench  parapet.  The 
trenches  are  sand-bagged,  and  the  engine  is 
protected  by  one  or  two  trucks  in  front,  in 
case  of  obstacles  or  explosives  on  the  line. 
The    landscape    is    characteristically    East 


ahke  in  men  and  horses.  But  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  flurry ;  riders  and  mounts 
alike  speak  of  cool  efficiency  and  readiness, 
also  of  that  dash,  held  for  the  moment 
in  reserve,  but  irresistible  when  released, 
which  the  Australian  Forces  have  already 
proved  in  so  many  tight  places. 

Off  duty,  as  well  as  on,  the  soldier 
provides  the  artist  with  endless  opportunities. 
From  the  brush  of  Mr.  Fred  Roe  come  two 
powerful  Rembrandtesque  studies  of  trench 
and  dug-out,  with  their  occupants  enjoying 
a  moment's  recreation.  "  Before  the  Dawn" 
is  a  camp-fire  scene  under  the  shadow  of  a 
windmill.      Officers  of  Scotch  and  English 


THE    ANZACS:     THE    Al'STRALIAN    LIGHT    HORSE    IN    EGYPT."^ 
By    it.    Skptimus   Powkii. 
Jieproduced  by  jjermission  of  the  Artist. 


WAK    PICTUEES    AND    POKTEAITS. 
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units,  with   the   British  soldier's  inevitable  sergeants'  mess.     Again    the  grouping   and 

and   sublime   cheerfulness,   are   making  the  the  features  are  most  happily  characteristic, 

bestof  their  "lodging  upon  the  cold  ground."  More  tban  one  good   story  is  told  of  such 

It  is  a  study  universal  in  its  application,  in  card -parties  in  the  trenches.      One  of   the 


THE    MESSAGE."        BY    WIT.LTAM     II.    Y.    TITCOMB. 


"Would  to  God  he  could  have  known  of  his  boy's  birth  .  .  ." — Extract  from  a  letter. 

which  any  soldier  may  see  himself  and  his  most   recent   tells   how  the  fortune  of  war 

comrades  on  any  night  and   at  any  point  intervened   in   full   force.     A  young  officer 

along  the  lines.     More   deliberately  genial  was    playing     poker    in    his    underground 

IS  the  same  artist's  "Fortune  of  War,"  a  game  retreat  with  four  friends.     For  some  time  a 

of  cards  in  a  dimly-lit  dug-out,  evidently  a  jackpot  went;  round  unopened,  but  th^n  he 
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found  himself  with  four  aces.  He  raisod, 
and  was  raised  again.  Thereupon  the  other 
man  said  :  "  I'll  see*  you."  The  young 
ottfcer's  next  impressions  were  of  waking  up 
in  a  London  hospital  and  wondering  what 
had  become  of  his  four  aces.  He  will  never 
know.  He  was  tlj,e  only  surviver  of  a  party 
rudely  interrupted  by  an  enemy  high- 
explosive  shell. 

Among  the  tragedies  of  war,  that  of  an 
army  in  retreat  is  the  most  pitiful.  That 
has  been  ably  seized  by  Mr,  C.  W.  Simpson 
in  his  fine  canvas  "The  Serbian  Retreat 
into  Albania."  The  picture  is  a  true  and 
pathetic    record    of    those    black    days    of 


at  home  is  represented  in  the  present  series 
by  Mr.  Eichard  Jack's  "  The  Return  From 
the  Front :  Victoria  Railway  Station,"  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Dollman's  "  The  Creditors."  The 
scene  at  any  of  our  great  railway  stations, 
where  men  arrive  in  large  numbers  from 
the  seat  of  war,  is  one  that  should  not  be 
missed  by  those  who  would  realise  what  this 
War  is  costing  the  people.  The  return 
of  those  patient  heroes,  with  the  stains 
of  the  trenches  upon  them,  is  a  scene 
abounding  in  human  touches,  joyful 
reunions,  shadowed  only  by  the  thought 
that  they  must  be  so  brief.  For  this  strange 
conflict,   alone    of    all   wars,   has   sent   the 


"mothers   of   heuoes. 

November,  1915,  when  the  motor  transport 
had  broken  down,  and  the  Serbians  w^ere 
forced  to  rely  upon  ox- wagons  and  country 
carts.  They  moved  from  the  mud  of  the 
plains  up  through  the  foot-hills  into  the 
mountains,  where  the  first  snows  had  chiefly 
fallen.  With  the  shattered  army  went  a 
weary  caravan  of  civilian  refugees,  halting 
often,  almost  in  despair,  then  taking  courage 
to  struggle  on  again.  That  dreadful  march 
was  shared  with  self-denying  heroism  by  the 
aged  King  Peter.  Crippled  with  rheumatism, 
he  drove  in  a  Macedonian  cart,  and  amid  his 
sorrows  he  rejoiced  that,  although  he  could 
not  fight,  he  might  at  least  share  his  people's 
privations. 

War  as  reflected  on  the  social  side  of  life 


BY    W.    liUSSELL    FLINT, 


warrior  home  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  as 
it  were,  for  a  glimpse  of  his  dear  ones  and 
a  moment's  comfort  at  his  own  fireside. 
The  benevolent  activities  of  war  helpers  at 
the  railway  station  are  manifold  on  these 
occasions,  and  a  small  army  of  devoted 
women  care  for  the  comfort  of  the  w^eary 
warriors.  But  the  chief  centre  of  interest 
is  little  groups  of  reunited  relatives,  snatching 
a  moment's  happiness  from  the  hour  of 
trial.  There  one  sees  the  mothers,  wives, 
sweethearts,  and  daughters  of  our  fighting- 
men  laying  aside  shyness  and  restraint, 
and  simply  and  naturally  overjoyed.  But 
the  shadow  and  pathos  of  their  anxiety 
when  their  boys  are  far  away  has  in  it 
something  intangible,  something  more  poetig 
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than  the  realism  of  _ the  terminus,  and  this 
finer  essence  has  been  beautifully  caught  by 
;Mr.  W.  Russell  Flint  in  his  "Mothers  of 
'Heroes."  That  patient  vigil  symboHses  the 
jsisterhood  of  woinen  of  all  ranks,  who  have 
imade  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  patriotism. 
I  Then  there  are  the  wounded,  always 
jattractive  to  the  artist,  now  more  than  ever 
[SO  because  of  their  bright  blue  hospital 
luniform,  with  its  piquant  contrast  of  red 
itie.  The  parks  and  squares  are  full  of 
these  good,  uncomplaining  fellows,  to  whom 
iwe  owe  more  than  we  can  repay.     It  is  this 


ruins  and  lopped  avenues  as  the  material 
for  a  marvellous  series  .of  water-colour 
drawings  illustrating  the  British  firing-line. 
These  bring  home  to  us  the  story  of 
devastation.  Most  impressive  is  "  Sentinels, 
Wulverghem,  Flanders."  The  sentinels  are 
bullet-clipped  willows,  silhouetted  against  a 
quiet  evening  sky,  and  guarding  a  brave 
man's  grave,  marked  by  a  plain  wooden 
•cross.  There  is  real  poetry,  real  inspiration 
in  this  simple  sketch,  more  moving  than 
many  a  crowded  picture  of  men  locked  in 
the  death  grapple. 


"TAI.es    FROM    FLANDERS.  P.Y     .lOSEPlI    CLAllTv. 

From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  Ernest  Jardine,  Esq.,  M.P. 


aspect  of  the  wounded  which  Mr.  J.  C. 
Dollman  has  seized  for  his  almost  historical 
canvas  "  The  Creditors,"  aH  everyday  group 
in  Hyde  Park.  With  them  goes  their 
good  angel  "Nurse,"  skilled  not  only  in 
healing,  but  in  lighting  the  cigarette  for  the 
one-armed.  If  war  can  be  idyllic,  it  is  so 
in  Mr.  Dollman's  picture. 

The  scarred  and  torn  scene  of  fighting 
may  be  for  the  most  part  a  wilderness,  but 
the  picturesque  is  not  w^holly  wanting, 
and  Quartermaster  Sergeant-Instructor  E. 
Handley   Head   has  seized    upon    shattered 


The  naval  battle  of  the  present  day,  with 
its  long-range  fighting,  does  ijot  give  the 
same  scope  to  the  artist  as  the  sea-fight 
of  Nelson's  time.  In  any  comprehensive 
canvas  the  ships  alone  are  the  protagonists  ; 
the  fighting-man  is,  perforce,  invisible.  But 
the  minor  affairs,  particularly  in  submarine 
warfare,  still  present  an  opportunity  for  the 
portrayal  of  the  personal  element.  Yet 
to  what  a  strange  pass  has  the  Hun's 
"  f rightfulness "  brought  such  incidents  ! 
The  sinking  of  peaceful  merchantmen  and 
the  wanton  turning  adrift  of  their  crews  have 
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GENERAL    JOFFRE.      BY    FRANK    WILES. 

lieproduced  by  permission  of  the  Graphic  Photo  Engraving  Co.,  Great  Eastern  Street,  E.C.,  publishers  of  the  large  plate. 
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no  touch  of  chivalry  or  the  rousing  spirit 
of  gallant  deeds.  The  artist  has  at  best 
a  melancholy  theme,  but  he  can  make  it  a 
powerful  indictment  of  a  ruthless  foe,  a  just 
exposure  of  his  abominations  practised  in 
the  name  of  warfare.  Such  pictures  have  a 
stern  purpose  to  serve,  and  Mr.  Bernard  F. 
Gribble  has  done  well  to  give  us  "The 
Work  of  the  Hun,"  a  canvas  which  is  a 
scathing  comment  on  these  violations  of  the 
custom  of  the  sea.  The  tall  ship,  "like  a 
sheeted  ghost,"  is  just  about  to  make  her 
final  plunge.  Two  boatloads  of  victims, 
given  all  too  short  a  shrift,  are  puUing  away 
from  the  suction  of  the  sinking  vessel,  while 
in  the  offing,  dimly  seen,  is  the  conning  tower 


War  is  that  of  a  young  painter  who  w^as  in 
time  of  peace  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  most 
modern  theories  of  art.  In  the  exposition 
of  Cubism  and  Futurism,  Mr.  C.  K.  W. 
ISTevinson  had  already  won  a  distinguished 
place.  But  war  gave  him  his  real  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  seized  it  with  characteristic 
force.  It  might'  have  been  supposed  that 
the  shapeless  confusion  of  the  battlefield 
could  not  be  easily  translated  into  the  terms 
of  a  geometrical  formula,  but  Nevinson  has 
succeeded.-  Further,  he  -has  adapted  his 
peculiar  method  to  his  material  with  such 
skill  that  his  war  canvases  convince  the 
spectator  of  their  reality.  In  one  group 
especially,   "Troops    Resting,"   his    insight 


EXTERIOR    OB^    A    BIG     TUEjSCII     OF    THE    ITALIAN    MOUNTAIN     CAMPAIGN. 

From  the  original  in  the  Italian  Artiste  War  Exhibition  at  the  Leicester  Art  Galleries.     Reproduced  from  a 

photograph  by  Central  News. 


of  the  submarine  pirate.  Some  of  the 
shipwrecked  officers  hurl  defiance  at  their 
ruthless  foe.  Mr.  Gribble'  has  fitted  the 
new  and  tragic  conditions  to  a  picture  that 
is,  in  its  general  composition,  closely  akin 
to  the  conventions  of  the  sea-piece.  The 
contrast  is  piquant,  but,  apart  from  this,  the 
canvas  is  important  as  a  vivid  record  of 
atrocity,  which  has,  unfortunately,  become  a 
thing  of  everyday  occurrence.  Landsmen 
are  all  the  better  for  these  lively  reminders 
of  what  our  mercantile  marine  is  enduring 
for  its  fearless  continuance  of  "  business  in 
great  waters  "  in  the  midst  of  war. 

A    very    remarkable    and    quite    unique 
contribution  to  the  pictorial  history  of  the 


leaps  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  You 
forget  that  the  artist  is  still  expounding  a 
theory.  He  has  felt  with  those  weary, 
burdened  men,  he  has  seen  into  the  heart 
of  their  toil,  which  cannot  shake  their 
resolution,  and  has  wrought  it  into  a  powerful 
human  document.  Even  those  who  cling  to 
older  methods,  and  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
newer  "  isms  "  have  summed  up  the  whole 
of  art,  dare  not  deny  the  power  of  this 
revelation.  It  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  a 
conflict  so  revolutionary  should  produce  this 
manifestation  so  far  removed  from  convention. 
War  has  uprooted  all  conventions.  Of  that, 
it  w^ould  seem,  Nevinson's  art,  applied  to  the 
field,  is  the  outward  and  visible  symbol. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL    SIR    WILLIAM    R.   ROBERTSON,   K.C.B.,   K.C.V.O.,   C.B.,   D.S.O., 
CHIEF    OF    THE    IMPERIAL    GENERAL    STAFF. 

By  J,  St.  Helier  Lander, 
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Turning  now  to  symbolism  of  a  more 
obvious  kind,  we  notice  a  type  of  war 
picture  which  has  appeai'ed  in  several  forms, 
and  has  won  a  wide  popularity.  This  may 
be  termed  the  mystical  type.  The  artist 
seizes  upon  some  tragic  incident  and  makes 
it  the  vehicle  for  drawing  aside  the  veil 
which  separates  flesh  from  spirit.  It  may 
be  that  he  paints  a  dying  soldier  comforted 
by  a  shadowy  figure — an  angel,  perhaps, 
or  the  Christ  Himself.  This  motive  has 
appeared  in  various  forms,  always  reverent, 
and  often  very  consoling  to  the  bereaved. 
Into  many  homes  from  which  a  loved  one 


dying  soldier  appears  the  gracious  figure  of 
the  Madonna,  bearing  in  her  arms  his  babe. 
He  sees,  and  is  satisfied.  In  these  days  of 
upheaval,  beneath  the  shadow  of  ever-present 
death,  old  .scepticisms  are  stricken  dumb. 
Such  visions  of  the  battlefield  may  have 
been  vouchsafed.  Who  knows  ?•  x\nd  why 
not  ?  xind  thus  the  mystical  painter  fulfils 
his  part,  as  well  as  the  stern  realist  of  war. 

The  painter  of  war  has  not  forgotten  a 
body,  professedly  non-military,  but  full  of 
the  best  spirit  of  the  soldier,  and  if  non- 
combatant  itself,  yet  a  most  valuable  feeder 
of  the  Army.     The  Boy  Scouts  have  proved 


"the    enemy    in    sight:      AUSTRALIAN    LIGHT    HORSE."        BY    II.    SEPTUVRTS    POWER. 


has  gone  forth  to  the  fight  never  to  return, 
these  pictures  have  found  their  way.  The 
clergy,  particularly  in  country  districts,  have 
been  quick  to  realise  the  uses  of  those  hope- 
ful symbols  of  comfort,  and  it  is  right  that 
the  painters  should  know  how  often  their 
work  has  helped  to  assuage  a  crushin.g 
sorrow.  Very  original  in  this  respect  is 
Mr.  W.  H.  Y.  Titcomb's  "  The  Message,"  a 
picture  inspired  by  a  passage  from  the  letter 
of  a  young  widow.  "Would  to  God,"  she 
cried,  thinking  of  her  dead  hero,  "  he  could 
have  known  of  his  boy's  birth ! "  In 
imagination  the  artist  sees  that  prayer 
answered.     Before,  the  failing  sight  of  the 


their  efficiency  in  this  conflict.  Many  old 
members  are  serving  in  the  field,  many  have 
laid  down  their  lives.  But  the  organisation, 
as  an  institution  for  those  under  fighting 
age,  has  borne  a  splendid  hand  in  the  War. 
As  soon  as  hostilities  began,  the  Scouts  were 
mobilised,  and  did  valuable  work  in  guarding 
railways  and  telegraphs.  Their  aid  has 
reinforced  the  coast-guard,  and  has  set  free 
many  sailors  for  active  service ;  they  have 
been  the  swift  messengers  of  the  Ked  Cross 
and  of  many  Government  departments.  To 
their  activities  and  morale  Mr.  Ernest  S. 
Carlos  has  set  up  a  fine  memorial  in  his 
canvas  "  Eaw  Material/'  a  typicd.1  scene  in 
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patrol  headquarters,  where  a  recruit  has  come 
to  ask  admission.  The  picture  is  of  especial 
interest,  for  the  scoutmaster  therein  depicted 
was  killed  inaction  on  July  1,  1916,  shortly 
after  the  Great  Advance  began,  and  Mr.  Carlos, 
the  artist,  is  himself  now  serving  with  the 
colours  in  France.  The  Scout  movement 
has  gone  all  over  the  world.  In  France 
the  "  Be  Prepared  '\  Boys  are  ubiquitously 
useful  ;  in  Bucharest,  when  the  German  air 
raids  began,  the  Roumanian  Scouts  won 
especial  praise  for  notable  and  intrepid 
conduct.  Their  branches  and  opportunities 
of  service  are  endless.     During  the  recent 


the  artist  gives  us  his  aid.  Those  who  do 
not  understand  are  apt  to  exclaim  :  "  Why 
is  Italy  so  slow  ?  "  Such  a  question  could 
be  asked  only  by  those  who  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  what  Alpine  campaigning 
involves.  On  slippery  crags,  often  per- 
pendicular, at  an  altitude  of  many  thousand 
feet,  men  have  to  scramble  onward  and 
upward  inch  by  inch.  Guns  of  the  most 
ponderous  calibre  must  be  dragged  and 
swung  from  point  to  point  by  extemporised 
mechanical  devices,  and  entrenching  on  the 
steep  hill-sides  is  a  far  harder  and  more 
hazardous  matter  than  it  is  in  the  oozy  soil 


"  RAW    MATERIAL."        BY    ERNEST    S.    CARLOS. 

Reproduced  by  permissmi  of  Frederick  T.  Dennis,  Kenton  Street,  publisher  of  the  large  plate. 


holidays  many  of  them  gave  up  all  their 
time  to  some  form  or  other  of  "  war  work." 
The  British  boy  has  found  himself,  thanks 
to  Sir  R.  Baden-Powell,  whose  genius  saw 
this  wonderful  device  for  the  proper  direction 
of  young  energy. 

Very  valuable  as  education  for  those  of  us 
who  must,  perforce,  watch  the  fight  from 
afar  are  those  war  pictures  which  bring 
home  to  us  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the 
most  distant  campaigns.  It  has  been 
especially  hard  to  visualise  the  incredible 
toil  of  the  Italian  armies  among  the  icy 
fastnesses  of  the  Alps.  What  they  have  to 
endure  we  have  no  means  of  realising  until 


of  Flanders.  To  obtain  a  satisfactory 
trench,  huge  screens  of  timber  must  often 
be  erected  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the 
soil,  and  give  the  sappers  some  shelter  from 
the  fire  of  an  enemy  posted  on  superior 
peaks.  It  is  a  colossal  labour,  this  Alpine 
campaign.  Feats  of  engineering  are  carried 
out  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — feats  which 
would,  in  time  of  peace,  make  the  engineers' 
reputation.  Now  it  is  all  in  the  day's 
work.  The  marvel  is  that  the  Italian 
advance  has  been  as  rapid  and  successful  as 
it  has  been.  Most  excellent,  as  a  testimony 
to  the  Italian's  heroic  endurance,  are  the 
pictures    of    Signer    Ludovico    Pogliaghi, 
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lately  on  view  at  the  Leicester  Galleries. 
From  his  vivid  subjects  we  reproduce  the 
"  Exterior  of  a  Big  Trench,"  illustrating  an 
engineering  feai  preparatory  to  an  advance 
in  the  mountains.  It  is  a  canvas  at  once 
novel  and  striking.  It  might  be  some 
preliminary  to  ,a  feat  of  the  most  peaceful 
engineering.  Applied  to  war  it  impresses 
the  spectator  with  the  idea  of  patient, 
indomitable  toil,  of  a  task  extraordinarily 
arduous,  of  the  incessant  labours  of  many 


Mr.  Eric  Kennington — son  of  the  popular 
painter  whose  pictures  have  been  known  for 
many  years  to  Academy  goers —in  a  remarkable 
painting  on  glass,  with  all  the  subtle  effect 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school,  yet  very 
suggestive  of  the  newer  movement  in  its  com- 
position, commemorates  "The  Kensingtons 
at  Laventie."  He  shows  a  platoon  of  the 
Kensingtons  assembling  before  a  French 
cabaret,  preparatory  to  marching  five  miles 
to  billets.     The  men  have  just  come  off  a 


*'tHE    KENSINGTONS    AT     LAVENTIP:."        BY    ERIC     H.    KENNINGTON. 

From  the  original  exhibited  at  the  Goupil  Gallery,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  Lady  Cotvdray. 


days.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Italians  have 
crept  step  by  step  towards  their  present 
hopeful  and  advanced  positions.  When  the 
story  of  Italy's  share  in  the  great  under- 
taking comes  at  length  to  be  written  in  full, 
it  wnll  be  as  superb  a  record  of  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  Nature  as  the  w^orld  has 
ever  known.  And  that  struggle  was  carried 
on  simultaneously  with  an  even  fiercer  effort 
against  an  implacable  enemy,  as  determined 
and  no  less  ingenious. 


spell  of  trench  duty  which  lasted  for  four 
days  and  nights.  There  was  continuous  snow 
and  twenty  degrees  of  frost  all  the  time. 
In  the  foreground  lies  one  man,  utterly 
exhausted  with  cold  and  fatigue.  The 
soldier-artist  himself  was  one  of  the  men 
present  at  the  moment  illustrated  in  this 
notable  work,  which  he  painted  when 
invalided  home.  It  is  a  moving  epic  of 
the  hardships  of  war. 
In   the  pictorial  record  of  the   War  an 
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indispensable  place  is  occupied  bj  portraiture. 
The  great  figures  of  the  world  drama  cannot 
escape  the  painter's  notice,  even  in  the  war 
of  conflict,  and  many  fine  canvases  have 
already  been  produced,  canvases  w^hich  will 
keep  the  chief  actors,  in  their  habit  as  they 
lived,  vivid  to  the  eye  of  future  generations. 
A  notable  instance  is  Mr.  Christopher 
Clark's  portrait  of  the  Tsar  of  Russia  in  his 
uniform  as  Colonel-in-Chief  of  the  Scots 
Greys.  His  Imperial  Majesty  is  proud  to 
be  head  of  the  regiment  which  once  met 
his  own  troops  at  Balaclava  in  the  charge 
of  the  Heavy  Brigade.  His  colonelcy  is  a 
happy  token  of  the  Russo-Bri tannic  Alliance, 
to  which  every  day  adds  new  strength.  The 
picture,  therefore,  is  in  a  double  sense  historic. 
Equally  good  in  the  war  gallery  is  the 
portrait  of  General  Joffre,  by  Mr.  Frank 
Wiles.  It  is  a  work  of  breadth  and  vigour, 
realising,  as  far  as  this  kind  of  character- 
sketch  can,  the  qualities  which  have  endeared 
the  French  generalissimo  not  only  to  his 
own  troops,  but  to  all  the  Allies.     Strengtli, 


resolution,  knowledge,  a  calm  steadfastness 
and  abounding  genial  humour  and  kindliness 
are  written  upon  that  bluff,  soldierly  face. 
It  is  "just  Joffre."     There  is  no  more  to  . 
be  said. 

The  features  of  another  great  warrior, 
Lieu  tenant-General  Sir  W.  Robertson,  to 
whom  the  Empire  owes  so  much,  have  been 
perpetuated  in  the  portrait  by  Mr.  John 
St.  HeUer  Lander..  The  Chief  of  the 
Imperial  General  Staff,  at  once  student  and 
fighter,  great  Orientalist  and  disciplinarian, 
bears  on  his  face  the  stamp  of  his  many- 
sided  genius.  'He  is  at  once  the  man  of 
reflection  and  of  action,  the  strategist  and 
organiser,  the  pivot,  since  Kitchener  left 
us,  of  the  great  war  machine.  In  him  is 
embodied  the  fighting  force  of  Great  Britain. 
This  masterly  portrait,  painted  in  a  time  of 
terrible  stress,  shows  a  man  whom  no 
difficulties  can  daunt,  one  in  whose  quiet 
eyes  lies  the  assurance  of  coming  victory. 
This  likeness  is  a  worthy  and  memorable  con- 
tribution to  the  pictorial  record  of  the  War. 


"  THE    CREDITORS."        BY    J.     C.     DOLT.MAN. 

:  is  not  to  be  borne,  nor  thougbt,  that  we  should  now  abandon  you  who  saved  us  then." — Alfred  t4vst.in. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Frost  cb  Meed,  Fine  Art  Publishers,  Bristol  mid  London^  owners  of  the 
copyright  and  publisher's  of  the  large  coloured  plate. 
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ARBURTON  had  a 

horror  of  the  sea, 
as  it  expresses  itself 
in  the  Chanuel 
passages,  and  no 
great  love  for 
Ireland,  yet  he 
had  allowed  himself 
to  become  engaged 
to  Norah  Beamish, 
the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  Michael  Beamish,  of  Kilgobbin  Castle, 
County  Gal  way,  an  engagement  that  carried 
with  it  the  strict  understanding  that  half  of 
their  future  married  life  wa«  to  be  spent  in 
the  land  of  the  shamrock. 

"I'd  die  if  I  had  to  live  all  my  life  in 
England,"  said  Norah ;  "but,  for  your 
sake,  I  don't  mind  living  half  my  life  there. 
And  maybe,  George,  when  you  come  to  love 
the  old  place  as  much  as  I  do,  we'll  only  go 
to  England  just  for  visits." 

George,  who  fancied  he  had  a  will  of  his 
own  where  Norah  was  concerned,  agreed. 
It  would  be  time  to  argue  this  matter  after 
marriage,  and  meanwhile,  to  clinch  the 
bargain  and  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith, 
he  had  promised  to  come  over  and  spend 
Christmas  at  Kilgobbin. 

Warburton  was  an  Englishman  of  the 
solid  type,  good-looking,  well-to-do,  a  man 
of  regular  habits  and  hours.  His  knowledge 
of  Ireland  had  been  gained  almost  entirely 
in  youth  by  the  reading  of  "  Charles  O'Malley" 
and  "  Handy  Andy,"  and  as  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  Irish  mail  on  the  day  before  Christmas 
Eve,  he  felt  that  he  was  embarking  upon  an 
adventure— an  adventure  into  a  country  and 
amidst  a  people  where  regular  habits  and 
hours  were  unknown,  where  landlords  were 
sometimes  shot  like  pheasants — old  jokes 
from  Punch,  in  this  connection,  rose  in  his 
mind — and  where  whisky  and  humour  were 
the  two  outstanding  features  in  ordinary 
life. 

The  consciousness  of  having  little  humour 


in  his  own  composition,  and  a  very  limited 
capacity  for  whisky  drinking,  did  not  add 
to  his  self-confidence.  However,  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  Norah  that  he  was  making  this 
experiment,  and  he  determined  to  risk  his 
digestion  and  personal  comfort,  furbish  up 
whatever  humour  he  could  find  in  himself, 
and  show  surprise  at  nothing. 

Kingstown,  where  he  arrived  in  pouring 
rain,  and  Dublin,  where  the  rain  still 
continued,  showed  him  little,  in  the  way  of 
surprises,  but  the  railway  for  the  west  made 
up  for  these  deficiencies.  Warburton,  who 
was  a  director  of  one  of  the  English  southern 
lines,  and  who  might,  therefore,  be  reckoned 
upon  as  an  expert  in  tardiness  and  the 
unnecesBary  delays  that  affect  railway  traffic, 
became  astonished  at  the  things  he  ex- 
perienced. He  knew,  by  letters  from 
indignant  travellers,  what  Christmas  week 
meant  on  the  South  Muddleshire  in  the 
way  of  congestion,  general  distraction,  and 
parcels  gone  astray,  but  he  had  never 
imagined  the -possibility  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
train,  once  started,  run  back  into  the  station 
for  a  forgotten  crate  of  turkeys,  or  a  train 
delayed  owing  to  an  argument— presumably 
political — between  the  station-master  and 
the  engine-driver. 

It  was  getting  towards  dusk  when  they 
reached  Cloyne,  the  station  for  -Kilgobbin, 
and  the  traveller  from  England,  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  carriage  window  and  seeing 
no  sign  of  a  porter,  collected  his  belongings, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  piling  them  on  the 
platform,  w^hen  a  man  in  a  caped  overcoat 
came  running  towards  him. 

"Av  you  plaze,  sor,"  said  he,  "are  you 
Mr.  Warburton  the  masther's  expectin'  be 
this  train  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Warburton,  "  that  is  my 
name.     Are  you " 

"  I'm  Rafferty,  sor— Sir  Michael's  man — 
and  the  car's  waiting  there  at  the  gate. 
I've  tould  them  fool  porters  to  be  on  the 
look-out  for  any  thraps  of  yours  in  the  van. 
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and  tliej'U  come  on  in  the  luggage  cart  wid 
Billy  Sheolaii.     This  is  the  way,  sor." 

leaden  with  Warburton's  small  belongings, 
he  led  the  way  to  the  station  gate,  w'here  an 
outside  car,  w^ith  a  gossoon  at  the  horse's 
head,  stood  in  waiting.  The  luggage  cart — a 
condemned  pony  trap  of  the  ",tnb  "  variety — 
was  also  in  evidence,  and  whilst  Kafferty 
Avas  superintending  the  stowing  of  the 
luggage,  Warburfcon  looked  around  him. 

Opposite  the  station  ''  The  Harp  Inn"  flung 
its  creaky  sign  to  the  wiud  from  the  moors, 
and  to  right  and  left  of  the  inn  the  village  of 
Cloyne  streeled  away  into  the  dusk.  Scarcely 
a  soul  ^Yim  to  be  seen,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  desolate  than  this  seemingly  deserted 
village,  yet  the  soul  of  the  traveller  w^as  not 
depressed. 

The  air  W'as  like  wine.  AVarm  for  the 
time  of  year,  and  blowing  in  from  the 
thunderous  Atlantic,  breaking  ten  miles 
away  to  the  w^est,  the  wind  bore  with  it 
the  smell  of  Ireland,  the  scent  of  rain-wet 
leagues  of  turf,  sea-smells  from  the  kelp- 
strewn  coast,  and  a  vague  trace  of  something 
from  the  bog  hinds,  distinctive  as  frangipani, 
yet  elusive  as  tlie  perfume  in  a  dream. 

The  luggage   having    been    disposed   of, 

Rafferty  mounted  on  one  side  of  the  car,  and 

'Wai'burton  on   the  other   side,  the  gossoon 

let  go  the  horse's,  liead,  and  the  animal  rose 

on  end  like  an  heraldic  lion. 

''  Hould  tight,  sor  !  "  cried  Rafferty. 

The  plunge  that  followed  the  cut  of  the 
whip  nearly  landed  them  in  "  The  Harp  Inn," 
and  then  they  were  off,  Cloyne  behind  them  and 
the  hard  high-road  ringing  tothehorse's  hoofs. 

"  He's  a  bad  starter,"  said  Rafferty, 
talking  over  his  shoulder  to  the  other,  "  but, 
once  he's  started,  he  doesn't  know  when  to 
stop.  He's  like  the  mothor-car  the  master 
bought  last  summer.  It  was  an  ould  car  he 
bought  cheap  from  Mr.  Mulcahy,  at  the  Four 
Ways.  Mr.  Mulcahy  showed  me  how  to 
drive  her,  and  the  first  day  she  was  brought 
home  I  set  out  in  her  to  meet  the  masther, 
who  w^as  comin'  by  train  from  Dublin.  I 
was  an  hour  and  a  half  tryin'  to  start  her, 
turnin'  the  crank  and  turnin'  the  crank, 
till  all  at  once  she  begins  to  buzz.  In  I 
gets,  and  off  we  goes.  She  goes  fasther  and 
fasther,  and  stop  her  I  couldn't.  All  me  job 
was  cut  out  to  steer  her.  We  went  through 
Cloyne  at  a  hundred  and  tin  miles  an  hour, 
the  women  shoutin'  murder,  and  the  pigs  an' 
dogs  scutterin'  out  of  the  road  like  chaff,  an' 
the  next  thing  I  remimber  w-as  wakin'  up 
in  the  cottage  hospital.  They  tould  me  I'd 
met  a  steam-roller." 


"And  what  l)ocame  of  the  car  ?"  asked 
Warburtou. 

,  "  Faith,  I  duuno,"  said  Rafferty.  "  There 
w'asn't  anything  left  of  her  but  the  number 
plate  and  the  bits  the  docthors  took  out  of 
me  wdth  pincers  —bad  scran  to  them.  Do 
you  see  that  big  oak  tree  over  bey  ant  thei*e 
in  the  field,  sor  ?  That's  the  oak  they  hung 
Black  Burke  to  be  the  heels  in  the  ouhl 
days,  an'  lit  a  fire  under  him." 

*'  Who  was  Black  Burke  ?  " 

"An  informer,  sor." 

"  But  why  did  they  light  a  fire  under 
him  ?  " 

"  To  smoke  the  divil  out  of  him,  so  they 
say  ;  and  afther  they'd  smoked  him  till  he 
was  near  black  as  his  own  heart,  tliey  took 
him  down  and  hung  him  proper  be  the 
neck." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  said  Warburton. 

The  moon  was  just;  breaking  above  the 
eastern  hills  and  lighting  the  desolation  of 
the  country — a  country  that  seemed  planned 
as  the  stage  for  wild  and  savage  deeds.  The 
unconcern  of  Rafferty  for  the  fate  of  Black 
Burke  seemed  in  keeping  wn'th  the  fierceness 
of  those  rugged  mountains  and  the  morose- 
ness  of  those  far  stretches  of  bog-land  all 
a-croak  with  niglit-birds. 

"  Wlien  you  come  to  love  the  old  place  as 
much  as  I  do,  we'll  oidy  go  to  England  just 
for  visits." 

AYarburton  remembered  those  words  of 
his  fiancee  as  he  looked  across  the  country, 
with  Rafferty's  story  still  ringing  in  his 
ears. 

"  But  that  was  murder,"  said  he. 

"  Which,  sor  ?  " 

"  That  what  you  have  just  told  me  about 
Black  Burke." 

"  Faith,  I  suppose  it  was,"  replied  the 
other — "  at  laste,  I  expect  Black  Burke  would 
'a'  called  it  murder  if  he  could  have  spoke." 

"  Do  you  have  many  of  those  sort  of 
things  liappening  now  ?  " 

"  KiUin's,  do  you  mane,  sor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  that's  the  polite  term 
for  it." 

"  Well,  there's  been  one  or  two,  own'n'  to 
the  'grarian  thrubles.  There  \vas  ould  Mr. 
Moriarty,  a  crool,  hard  man  he  was,  and  it's 
I  that  am  thinkin'  he's  fryin'  now  for  all 
the  bastings  he  gave  his  wife;  The  boys 
laid  him  out  one  night,  not  far  from  here, 
and  the  crowner's  jury  brought  it  in  he'd 
fallen  drunk  from  his  horse— all  the  aisier 
because  haff  the  jury  was  made  up  of  the 
chaps  that  did  for  liim,  and  the  other  haff 
of  their  cousins  and  uncles." 
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"  You  mean  to  say  the  jury  was  packed  ?  " 

"Faith,  that's  the  word.  These  chaps 
packed  theirselves  into  the  box  like  sardines 
in  a  tin,  and  brought  in  their  verdicb  like 
one  man.  D'you  see  those  chimneys,  sor, 
beyant  the  trees  ?  That's  Kilgobbin— we're 
near  there  now." 

The  road  here  ran  along  an  embankment, 
and  Warburton  was  straining  his  eyes  towards 
the  roof  top  and  chimneys  showing  in  the 
moonlight  beyond  the  trees,  when  the  car 
suddenly  began  to  rock  as  though  one  of  tlie 
wheels  were  going. 

"  Hould  tight,  sor  !  "  cried  Rafferty.  He 
had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when  the 
crash  came. 

II. 

When  Warburton  opened  his  eyes,  he  was  lying 
on  his  back  in  long  grass,  and  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  been  lying  there  for  a  hundred 
years.  The  blow  that  had  stunned  him  seemed 
to  have  obliterated  his  speculative  faculties, 
for  he  did  not  ask  himself  how  he  had  come 
over  the  road  wall  and  down  the  embankment 
to  his  present  position,  nor  did  he  notice  the 
curious  fact  that  the  full  moon  that  had  lit 
them  on  their  way  was  now  a  half  moon. 
Pie  noticed  and,  cared  for  nothing,  till  all 
at  once  a  shout  wild  and  thin  as  the  cry  of 
a  gull  made  him  turn  and  scramble  up  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  with  fear  clutching 
at  his  heart — the  reasonless  and  appalling 
fear  only  to  be  met  with  in  dreamland. 

Hard  on  the  shout  came  the  sound  of 
men  running,  and,  as  if  evoked  from  the 
darkness  by  the  sound,  came  the  figures  of 
the  runners — three  ruffianly  -  looking  men 
with  long  poles  across  their  shoulders, 
breathing  so  liard  that  tlie  sound  came  like 
the  pumping  of  an  ill-fitting  saddle  on  a 
trotting  horse,  and  passing  so  close  that  the 
watcher  could  almost  have  touched  the  nearest 
of  them.  Any  man  in  his  proper  senses 
Avould  have  let  these  figures  pass,  thanking 
Providence  they  had  not  noticed  him ; 
but  Warburton  was  not  in  his  [iroper  senses, 
and,  springing  to  his  feet,  he  followed  them, 
running  as  hard  as  they,  drawn  after  them  and 
towards  the  point  for  which  they  were  making 
just  as  a  scrap  of  iron  is  drawn  to  a  magnet. 

He  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  to  right 
and  left  of  him  other  figures  were  running, 
and  ahead  of  him  now,  through  the  trees 
that  lay  there,  came  the  red,  leaping  light  of 
a  fire  blazing  in  the  wind,  the  screaming, 
chanting  sound  of  bagpipes,  the  shouts  of 
a  crowd,  and  a  leisurely  booming  like  the 
notes  of  a  o-aruantuan  drum. 


Then  he  knew  in  some  way  that  all  this 
fury  was  round  Kilgobbin  Castle— that  the 
place  was  attacked,  and  the  inmates  in  danger. 

Blown  along  as  if  by  a  wind,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  in  the  thick  of  the  turmoil, 
swept  into  a  great  courtyard,  where  a  bonfire 
was  blazing  and  casting  its  red-yellow  light 
on  pikes  and  faces  and  the  battering-ram 
men  who  were  at  work  on  the  great  front 
door.  Over  the  booming  of  the  ram,  the 
yelling  of  the  crowd,  and  the  crackling  of 
the  fire,  came  the  shrill,  wasp-like  notes  of  the 
bagpipes  from  where,  like  the  evil  spirit  of 
the  business,  the  piper  sat  perched  on  a  tub, 
blind  and  diddering,  beating  the  staves  with 
his  heels  and  flinging  his  withered  head  from 
side  to  side. 

Then  of  a  sudden  the  crowd  parted,  and 
from  the  stable-yard  came  a  rush  of  men. 
Lunatics  just  escaped  from  Bedlam  they 
seemed,  dragging  along  in  their  midst  an 
unfortunate  creature  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck. 

They  were  dragging  him  to  an  impr(jvised 
gallows  rigged  near  the  bonfire,  and  W^ar- 
burton  was  leaping  forward  to  save  him, 
when  what  seemed  a  blow  on  the  head  cut 
him  off  from  the  whole  business  like  the 
shutting  of  a  door. 

III. 

When  he  awoke,  it  w^as  full  daylight.  He 
was  lying  in  bed  in  a  comfortably  furnished 
bedroom,  and  by  the  fire,  knitting  a  stocking, 
sat  a  cheery-looking  woman  in  nurse's  dress. 
He  raised  his  hand  to  his  head.  It  was 
bandaged,  and  the  sound  of  his  movement 
caused  the  woman  to  turn,  and,  laying  her 
knitting  down,  she  came  towards  him. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  asked  AYarburton. 

"  Where  are  you  ?  "  replied  she.  "  Why, 
where  would  you  be  but  in  Kilgobbin  Castle, 
and  thank  the  saints  you're  not  killed  entirely. 
Now,  don't  be  raising  your  arms  and  distressin' 
yourself.  The  doctor  said  you  were  to  be  kep' 
quiet  if  you  w-oke,  and  that  it  was  as  good 
as  killin'  you  to  let  you  talk.  Come,  now^, 
and  let  me  tuck  the  sheets  round  you." 

The  patient  lay  quiet  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  spoke  again. 

"  Are  those  ruffians  gone  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Which  ruffians  was  you  raeanin'  ? " 
asked  she. 

"  Which !  Good  Heavens,  the  fellows 
that  were  attacking  the  house  !  " 

Mrs.  Byrne,  the  district  nurse  of  Kil- 
gobbin village,  an  exceedingly  wise  woman 
in  her  way,  knew  better  than  to  argue  with 
a  patient  who  had  head  symptoms. 
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"  Yes,  they're  gone,"  said  she,  "  bad  cess 
to  them.  And  now  He  quiet,  or  I'll  be  havin' 
the  doctor  down  me  throat  for  lettin' 
you  talk." 

"Talking  won't  hurt  me,"  replied  War- 
burton.  "  What  I  want  to  know  is  this — 
what  are  the  police  doing  to  let  such 
scandalous  things  happen  ?  Good  Heavens, 
are  there  any  police  in  this  district  ?  " 

"  Faith,  and  there  are,"  said  she  ;  "  but 
they're  mostly  aslape  when  they're  not 
poking  their  fingers  into  poor  folk's  business. 
Now  lie  quiet,  and  don't  be  strainin'  yourself 
talking." 

"  Did  they  hang  that  man  I  was  trying  to 
save  ? " 

"  Faith,  and  they  did,"  said  she.  "  No, 
I  mane  the  police  saved  him  in  time.  Now, 
I'm  not  goin'  to  answer  any  more  of  your 
questions.  Just  close  your  eyes  and  forget 
all  them  things,  and  you'll  be  all  right  when 
you  wake." 

"  They  didn't  hurt  Miss  Norah  Beamish  ?  " 

"  Not  a  hair  of  her  head.  She'll  be  in  to 
see  you  to-morrow,  when  you're  better  able 
to  talk  to  her,  and  your  head's  clear." 

Warburton,  who  had  pitched  oh  his  head 
when  the  car  upset,  and  who  was  still  feeling 
the  effects  of  concussion,  turned  on  his  side 
and  fell  asleep. 

So  well  was  he  next  day  that  the  doctor 
allowed  him  up,  and  when  Norah  visited  him 
she  found  him  seated  by  the  window,  fully 
dressed  and  apparently  in  his  right  mind. 

"  And  now,"  said  she,  after  the  first  fond 
words, ''  isn't  it  lovely  ?  Are  you  sorry  you 
came  ?  Look  over  at  those  mountains ! 
That's  Croagh  Mahon,  that  great  one  over 
ther^.  Isn't  he  beautiful  ?  Where  in  the 
world  would  you  get  a  view  like  that  ?  And 
the  peace  of  it  after  London  !  It's  just  a 
little  bit  of  heaven.  I  know  one  oughtn't 
to  praise  one's  own,  country,  but  how  can 
one  help  it  ?  What  is  it,  George  ?  What 
have  I  said  ?  " 

"  Peace  !  "  said  he.  "  Good  Heavens, 
Norah,  have  you  forgotten  the  other  night  ? 
Suppose  those  ruffians  had  got  hold  of  you  ! 
Nice  sort  of  peace  !  And  that  unfortunate 
creature  they  were  trying  to  hang  ?  Peace, 
indeed  !  Fm  going  to  have  no  peace  with 
them.  Yes,  I  know  things  are  hushed  up 
with  packed  juries,  just  like  that  poor  old 
man,  your  coachman,  told  me  about ;  but 
this  is  a  different  matter.  I'm  not  going  to 
let  it  drop." 

The  girl  wilted  as  she  listened  to  him. 
Mrs,  Byrne  had  already  given  a  sketch  of 
the  patient's  qfelusious  on  bis  first  waking, 


and  those  delusions  still  persisted.  She  was 
frightened,  yet  she  did  not  show  her  feelings. 

lY. 

Two  days  later  Sir  Michael  Beamish  and  his 
guest  had  a  conference  in  the  library. 

"It  is  all  nonsense,"  said  Warburton — 
"  all  nonsense  to  say  that  those  fellows  can't 
be  found  now.  Why,  look  you,  that  piper 
who  was  sitting  on  the  barrel,  playing  whilst 
the  others  were  attacking  the  house,  surely 
he  could  be  found.  A  man  like  that  is 
easily  traced  by  his  calling." 

"Faith,  yes,"  said  the  distracted  Sir 
Michael,  "  we  might  be  able  to  catch  that 
chap.  But  I'll  tell  you  now,  I  wouldn't  be 
taking  this  thing  too  much  to  heart.  You 
see,  it  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  boys  may 
have  been  only  doing  it  for  a  diversion. 
Between  you  and  me,  it'd  be  just  as  well  to 
let  it  blow  over.  /  don't  bear  any  grudge 
against  them." 

"Yes,  but  I  do,"  said  Warburton.  "J 
believe  it  was  they  that  upset  the  car  ;  and, 
leaving  that  alone,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  business  was  the  most  devilish  thing  I 
ever  heard  of,  let  alone  saw.  There  has  got 
to  be  an  inquiry." 

"  And  so  there  will,"  said  Sir  Michael. 
To  get  this  presumed  madman  out  of  his 
house,  and  break  off  his  engagement  to  his 
daughter,  was  the  unfortunate  man's  most 
pressing  necessity. 

Norah  had  already  cooled  off  on  the 
business,  for  there  is  nothing  that  kills  love 
like  madness,  and  a  thick-skinned  inspector 
of  police  managed  the  rest  of  the  matter  in 
so  business-like  a  way  that  two  days  later 
Warburton,  in  a  fury,  left  for  Dublin,  where 
I  met  him  at  the  Shelbourne  Hotel. 

He  told  me  the  whole  story,  and  of  how 
he  had  come  to  Dublin — Heaven  help  him  ! — 
to  obtain  justice  from  the  authorities.  He 
did  not  know  that  chance  had  thrown  him 
across  the  one  man  of  all  others  to  whom 
his  story  would  most  appeal,  for  the  history 
of  Galway  has  been  my  special  study,  and 
the  history  of  Kilgobbin  Castle  was  an  open 
book  to  me. 

"  You  are  going  to  the  authorities  to 
get  justice,"  said  I.  "Well,  you  have 
met  an  authority  on  the  West  of  Ireland 
in  the  person  of  my  humble  self,  and,  if  it's 
any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  it,  I  regard 
you  as  the  most  interesting  individual  I 
have  ever  met,  for  you  have  seen  Micky 
Feelan." 

"  Micky  who  ? " 

"  Feelq^n — that  piper  man  you  saw  on  tb@ 


"  Jhey  yf^je  dragging  him  to  an  improvised  gallows  .  .  .  and  Warburton  was  leaping  forward  to  save  him.' 
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barrel.     Can't  you  understand  ?     Kilgobbin  mind   was    fresh   to   the   country.     It   bad 

Castle  was  attacked  by  '  armed  batids ' — at  been  put  en  rapport  mtli  the  past  by  those 

least,  that's   the   name  Sloan's  '  History  of  stories  Kafferty,  the  car  driver,  had  told  you, 

Galway'  gives  tliem  —  on   Christmas   JEve,  and  you  were  knocked  out  of  consciousness 

in  the  rebellion  year  of  '98.     Feelan  was  the  at  the  very  moment  of  the  anniversary  of 

blind  piper,  whose  name  is  known  even  still  the  attack  on  Kilgobbin.     It's  all  as  plain 

amongst   the  common   people,  and   the  ex-  as  day  ;    and  if  I  were  you,    I'd  go  'right 

pression  '  You'll  be  dancin'  to  Feelan's  tune '  back  to  Galway  and    make  it  up  with   the 

means    that    you   will    be   hanged,   simply  Beamishes.     They'll  understand,  if  you  tell 

because  a  man  hanged  without  a  drop,  after  them  what  I  say.'' 

the  custom  of  the  old  days,  seemed  to  dance  I  said  a  good  deal  more,  but  I  might  just 

in  the  air,  and  Feelan  used  to  attend  execu-  as  well  have  talked  to  the  man  in  the  moon, 

tions  and  play  his  pipes  for  the  fun  of  the  Warburton  was  one  of  the  people  who  refuse 

thing.     He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  all  the  to  believe  in   the  supernatural ;   and  when 

insurrections  and  riots.     That  was   he  you  I   left   him,  he   was   off   to   Dubhn   Castle 

saw.     Tliere  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  in   the  hopes  of   obtaining  an  inquiry  into 

when  you  were  stunned  by  falling  off  that  the  "seditious  and  lawless  actions  of  certain 

car,  your  mind  became  open  to  the  past,  and  individuals  in  the  County  of  Galway,  Province 

you  saw  the  event  that  happened  long  ago,  of    Connaught,    Ireland,    on    the    24th   of 

just  as  those  two  ladies,  Miss  Morison  and  December,  19 — ." 

Miss   Lamont,   saw   the   old   Court  life   of  That  was  how  his  petition  was  framed,  and 

Yersailles,    and    Marie    Antoinette     sitting  hefirmly  believed  that  he  would  obtain  redress 

outside  the  Petit  Trianon.     You   see,  your  —yet  he  did  not  believe  in  the  supernatural! 

CHRISTMAS    IN    WAR-TIME. 

Lines  suggested  by  a  sentence  in  a  mother's  letter  which  ran :   "  Fancy  my  boy  being  born  to  be  killed  ! 

It  seems  such  a  waste  !  " 

D  ORN  to  be  slain !    To  mingle  with  the  dust 
■-^    Ere  half  his  pilgrimage  of  life  Is  done, 
In  new-girt  armour,  polished  but  to  rust, 

His  eyes  new»lighted  by  the  rising  sun  I 
Surely  some  otherwhere  must  be  a  clue, 
If  aught  is  right  in  death,  in  life  aught  true ! 

Born  to  be  slain  I    The  babe  of  yesterday 

Beneath  a  wooden  cross  in  Pozieres, 
His  harvest  stiU  a  mirage  far  away, 

His  flower  of  promise  torn  up  by  the  share  2 
If  this  be  all  life's  great  adventure  spells, 

The  stream  of  joy  is  dry,  empty  hope's  wells. 

•f 

Born  to  be  slain  !    There  is  a  Book  that  tells  ^ 

Of  One  who  saw  the  light  at  Bethlehem, 
'  And  lived  to  heal  the  sick,  and  banish  bale. 

And  make  a  crown  of  thorns  a  diadem. 
Yet  was  Himself  untimely  doomed  to  die, 
That  He  might  give  access  to  Life  thereby. 

Born  to  be  slain!    O  destiny  divine! 

O  qiie^t  of  deathless  glory,  deathless  life  I 
O  priceless  pattern  to  that  endless  line. 

Born  to  the  self-same  agony  and  strife! 
What  wonder  that  the  Wise,  who  see  their  Star, 
Follow,  with  joy,  to  where  God's  heroes  are  I 
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OGILVIE'S  SILVER 

By  HAROLD   BINDLOSS 

Illustrated  by  Septimus  E.   Scott 


HExM  Gardner  met 
Marian  Ogilvie  at 
a  summer  hotel  in 
Ontario, he  tactfully 
hid  his  surprise. 
Although  he 
admitted  that  her 
letters  ought  to 
have  prepared  him, 
it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  this 
ratlier  dignified  girl,  with  her  air  of  thought 
and  refinement,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
dissipated  prospector  he  had  known  in  the 
bush.  Gardner  had  spent  some  years  in 
the  wilds  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  Lake 
Winnipeg,  surveying  for  mining  companies 
and  afterwards  for  a  new  railroad.  With 
the  exception  of  Father  Lucien  and  Black, 
he  knew  more  than  anybody  else  about 
Ogilvie's  death,  but  sometiuies  suspected 
that  the  others  knew  more  than  he. 
Marian,  as  he  learned  by  degrees,  had  won 
honours  at  a  famous  college,  and  now 
occupied  a  post  at  a  big  Toronto  school. 

When  they  sat  under  a  cedar  on  the 
lawn  in  the  hot  afternoon,  he  gave  her  a 
photograph  he  had  taken  on  the  Shadow 
River.  In  front  of  them,  nickelled  sprinklers 
threw  glistening  si  lowers  across  the  grass, 
and  the  lake  ran  back,  smooth  and  blue, 
between  wooded  islands.  Guests  in  light 
summer  clothes  sat  talking  among  the 
boulders  by  the  waterside,  and  a  girl  in  a 
canoe  sang  to  a  man  who  swung  the 
flashing  paddle. 

The  picture  M^'ian  examined  showed  a 
different  scene.  Eagged  pines,  torn  by  the 
bhzzards,  rose  against  massed  snow  clouds 
across  the  river  of  the  North.  A  furious 
white  rapid  broke  the  broad  stretch  of  dark 
water,  and  in  the  foreground  one  saw  a 
rocky  beach,  ground  by  drifting  ice.  It 
was  in  the  rapids  Ogilvie  lost  his  life  when 
returning  from  a  prospecting  trip.  His 
canoe  capsized,  and,  although  Black  reached 


the  beach  exhausted,  Ogilvie's  body  was 
never  found. 

"  A  grim  country,"  Marian  said,  and  was 
silent  for  a  time.  Then  she  gave  Gardner  a 
level  glance  and  resumed  :  "  I  shall  go  up 
there  some  day.     You  knew  my  father  ?  " 

"  I  did,  in  a  way,"  Gardner  cautiously 
replied. 

Ogilvie  had  worked  irregularly  on  the 
surveys.  Foremen  packers  sometimes  fired 
him,  and  sometimes  he  left  his  employment 
and  wandered  through  the  wilds,  trying  to 
locate  a  mine  in  which  nobody  else  believed. 

"Ah,"  said  Marian  quietly,  "you  did  not 
know  him  when  he  lived  with  us  at  home. 
That  is  why  I  must  tell  you  something  of 
his  story." 

"  Not  if  it  is  painful." 

"  It  is  painful,  but  I  want  you  to 
understand.     Well " 

Ogilvie,  she  said,  had  long  ago  been  clerk 
at  a  Hudson's  Bay  factory  in  the  frozen 
North,  and  found  the  silver  vein  by  accident 
when  on  a  long  journey.  He  could  not  stop 
to  prospect,  because  winter  was  near  and 
food  was  short,  and,  when  he  returned,  the 
factor  laughed  at  his  tale.  Gardner  under- 
stood this,  because  the  Hudson's  Bay  agents 
had  long  tried  to  keep  the  exploiters  of 
minerals  out  of  their  fur  preserves.  Ogilvie, 
who  endeavoured  to  find  the  spot  again  and 
failed,  afterwards  met  the  woman  he  married, 
and  for  her  sake  opened  a  little  store  in  an 
Ontario  town.  He  brought  up  his  family  in 
comfort,  but  was  unable  to  save  enough  to 
revisit  the  wilds. 

"  But  he  went  back  in  the  end,"  Gardner 
remarked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Marian  gravely.  "  My  mother 
was  dead  then,  and  we  had  grown  up.  He 
did  not  like  the  towns,  and  I  think  always 
longed  for  the  North ;  but  he  was  a  kind 
father,  and  started  us  well.  My  brothers 
have  prospered.  They  were  good  boys,  but 
they  never  quite  realised  what  he  had  given 
up.      Even  my  mother But  perhaps 
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she  was  afraid  he  would  go  back  some  day, 
for  she  smiled  when  he  talked  about  the  mine. 
It  maj  have  been  because  I  was  youngest 
and  he  indulged  me  most,  but  I  believed." 

Gardner  mused.  The  wilderness  has  a 
charm  that  can  seldom  be  shaken  off  by 
those  it  grips,  but  Ogilvie  had  fought  against 
it  long.  It  was  only  when  his  duty  to  his 
family  was  done  he  had  yielded  and  returned 
to  the  bush,  and  disappointment  and  hard- 
ship had  then  broken  him  down.  But  it 
was  difficult  to  think  of  him  as  a  respectable 
citizen. 

"  Do  you  still  believe  in  the  mine  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  I  do,"  Marian  answered,  with  resolute 
calm.  "  Some  day  I  shall  try  to  find  it  and 
prove  my  father  right." 

"Then  I  hope  you  will  let  me  come," 
Gardner  said  eagerly.  "  I  know  the 
country." 

Marian  smiled.  "  Perhaps  I  will.  But  I 
cannot  go  yet.  It  will  be  a  long  and 
expensive  search,  and  I  must  bear  the  cost." 

Gardner  stayed  a  w'eek  or  two,  and  his 
liking  for  the  girl  grew  stronger.  She  had 
charm,  but  he  saw  in  her  a  certain  calm 
steadfastness.  Indeed,  he  hoped  the  thought 
of  the  silver  w^ould  not  fix  itself  in  her  mind 
as  it  had  done  in  her  father's.  When  one 
came  to  think  of  it,  Ogilvie  had  been 
strangely  determined,  too.  Except  for  what 
he  spent  on  liquor,  which  could  not  often  be 
got,  all  his  earnings  had  gone  to  defray  the 
cost  of  his  prospecting  journeys,  and  manual 
labour  in  the  North  involves  many  hard- 
ships. He  had,  Marian  said,  never  written 
to  her  brothers  and  seldom  to  her.  Of  the 
three  children  he  had  started  well  but  one 
believed  in  him. 

Gardner's  w^ork  kept  him  occupied,  and 
some  months  passed  before  he  next  saw 
Black.  The  man  had  a  shack  beside  the 
Shadow  River,  and  Gardner  came  there  one 
night  when  Father  Lucien,  the  Indian 
missionary,  sent  for  him.  Dry  snow  blew 
about  the  shack  before  a  bitter  wind,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  fur  coat  and  mocassins,  Gardner 
was  numb  with  cold.  Black  lay,  breathing 
hard,  in  his  rude  wooden  bunk.  He  w^as 
wrapped  in  dirty  blue  blankets,  his  brown 
face  was  pinched,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
the  man,  whom  Gardner  did  not  like,  was 
very  ill. 

"Some  of  my  people  found  him,  half 
frozen,  on  the  factory  trail,  with  an  empty 
rum  bottle  by  his  side,"  Father  Lucien 
explained.  "  They  sent  for  me  when  they 
h^-d  brought  him  home." 


"  It's  something  of  a  testimonial,"  Gardner 
replied.  "  If  the  thing  had  happened  before 
you  came,  they'd  probably  have  robbed  him 
and  knocked  him  on  the  head.  How  long 
have  you  been  here  ?  " 

"  Three  days.  I  think  to-night  will  see 
the  crisis,  a^nd  I  feel  the  want  of  sleep." 

Gardner  nodded,  for  the  man  looked  worn. 
Then  he  glanced  at  Black,  whose  eyes  rested 
on  him  vacantly,  and,  sitting  down  by  the 
stove,  speculated  about  the  fellow.  He  was 
drunken  when  he  got  the  chance,  and 
generally  sullen.  Sometimes  he  worked  for 
Gardner,  and  sometimes  loafed  about,  but 
seldom  left  his  shack  beside  the  Shadow 
long.  Gardner  had  sometimes  wondered 
what  kept  him  there. 

At  midnight  the  wind  began  to  fall,  and 
the  wail  of  the  pines  sank.  Between  the 
gusts  one  could  hear  the  river,  for  the 
Shadow  was  not  all  frozen  yet,  and  the  crash 
of  drifting  ice  mingled  with  the  turmoil  of 
the  rapid  where  Ogilvie  was  drowned.  The 
sound  seemed  to  disturb  Black  more  than 
the  wind,  for  he  moved  restlessly,  and  now 
and  then  murmured.  By  and  by  Father 
Lucien  got  drowsy,  and  Gardner,  who 
promised  to  call  him  at  three  o'clock,  made 
him  go  to  sleep. 

There  was  less  wind,  but  the  cold  was 
keen,  and  Gardner  shivered  as  he  listened 
to  the  rapid.  For  no  obvious  reason,  the 
harsh,  throbbing  sound  disturbed  him  as  it 
disturbed  Black.  The  latter  seemed  to  be 
listening,  and  fixed  his  eyes  strangely  on  the 
door. 

"  I  never  found  it,  I  tell  you  !  "  he  said,  in' 
a  strained  voice,  and  shrank  back  among  his 
blankets  as  if  afraid. 

Gardner  felt  jarred,  because  he  knew 
Black  had  not  addressed  him.  The  man 
was  delirious,  but  there  was  something 
daunting  in  his  fear,  and,  now  he  was  silent, 
and  Father  Lucien  asleep,  one  felt  lonely.' 
By  and  by  Black  began  to  murmur  again. 

"  It  wasn't  in  the  wallet — must  have  gone 
when  she  went  over." 

The  rest  was  meaningless,  but  the  man 
was  quiet  afterwards,  and  Gardner  did  not 
w^ake  his  companion.  Father  Lucien,  who 
knew  something  about  medicine,  had  kept 
w^atch  for  three  nights.  The  stove  crackled  ; 
there  was  a  smell  of  resinous  logs  and  hot 
iron.  The  cold  got  keener,  and  the  din  of 
the  rapid  harsh  and  insistent.  Gardner 
nodded  and  shivered  ;  he  imagined  that  it 
was  calling. 

At  length  it  was  time  to  waken  Father 
Lucien,   who   got   up   and   approached   the 
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bunk.  Black  gazed  at  him  with  dull  horror, 
and  said  faintly  :  "  I  never  found  it !  " 

Then  he  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  quiet, 
with  big  drops  of  sweat  on  his  forehead, 
until  Father  Lucien  gave  him  something  to 
drink.  Soon  afterwards  Black  looked  up 
again. 

*'  He  took  it  with  him,"  he  murmured, 
and  went  to  sleep. 

Father  Lucien  sat  down  wearily,  and  after 
some  minutes  remarked  :  "  I  think  the  turn 
has  come  ;  he  may  be  better.  He  rambled 
while  you  kept  watch  ?  " 

"He  did,"  said  Gardner  meaningly. 
"  Seemed  trying  to  excuse  himself,  and  stuck 
to  the  same  theme — he  didn't  find  something. 
But  the  last  was  a  variation.  Somebody 
had  taken  the  thing  with  him.  Is  a  sick 
man's  raving  all  such  stuff  as  dreams,  or 
does  it  touch  plain  facts  ?  I'm  not  a 
psychologist,  and  my  health's  been  pretty 
good." 

The  missionary  looked  grave.  "  One 
cannot  always  tell.  What  he  said  was 
vague." 

*'But  he  kept  it  up — he  hadn't  found 
something.     Have  you  heard  this  before  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  said  Father  Lucien  quietly. 

"Then  he  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  some- 
body. What  do  you  imply  from  that  ? 
But  perhaps  you  Jcnoiv.''' 

"  I  know  nothing.  He  is  not  of  my 
flock  ;  I  came  as  doctor." 

"  But  you  have  another  office  that  must 
teach  you  something  about  the  troubled 
mind." 

Father  Lucien  glanced  at  Black,  who  was 
fast  asleep.  "  Our  knowledge  is  limited. 
There  are  some  who  think  intense  human 
emotions  leave  their  impress  on  the  scene.' 
I  cannot  tell  if  it  is  true,  but  the  brain  is 
mysteriously  sensitive,  and  now  and  then 
works  unconsciously,  reproducing  things  one 
has  seen  or  done.  We  will  let  that  go.  I 
will  show  you  something." 

He  gav6  Gardner  a  small  wallet,  made  of 
fine  russia  leather,  but  worn  and- spoiled  by 
damp. 

"  Black  is  a  rough  bushman  ;  one  would 
not  expect  him  to  buy  a  thing  like  that," 
he  said,  and  took  out  a  few  small  stones. 
"  I  found  these  in  his  shack.  Perhaps  you 
can  tell  me  w^hat  they  are." 

"I  can,"  said  Gardner,  looking  hard  at 
him.     "  They  are  silver  ore." 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute  or  two, 
while  the  roar  of  the  rapid  throbbed  about 
the  shack,  and  then  Father  Lucien  remarked  : 
"  He  may  have  stolen  them  from  Ogilvie." 


"  I  believe  he  did.  What  ar^  you  going 
to  do  about  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  I  think.  He  is  a  sick  man ; 
I  came  as  doctor.  If  he  asks  help  from 
my  other  office,  my  message  is  plain — 
restitution  must  follow  penitence." 

"And  in  the  meantime  he  escapes  the 
consequences." 

Father  Lucien  shook  his  head.  "  I  think 
not.  There  is  no  successful  defaulter  ;  one 
must  pay.  Fear  may  come  without  remorse, 
and  its  lash  is  keen." 

Gardner  pondered,  but  thought  the  priest 
w^as  right.  He  suspected  treachery,  but 
Black  would,  no  doubt,  keep  his  secret. 
After  all,  the  fellow  had  not  found  the  mine, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  put  before  the 
police.  Still,  he  thought  of  Marian,  and 
resolved  to  watch.  Then  he  threw  fresh 
wood  into  the  stove  and  lay  down  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  Black  was  better^  and 
Gardner  left  the  shack.  There  was  work 
to  be  done  with  sledge  and  snowshoe  in  the 
winter,  and,  when  spring  arrived,  Marian 
wrote  to  say  she  hoped  to  come  North  in  the 
early  fall.  It  was  a  dry,  hot  summer,  and 
the  smoke  of  bush  fires  rolled  about  the 
sky,  while  when  the  melted  snow  had  swept 
in  savage  floods  to  Hudson's  Bay,  the  boulder 
fringe  round  the  lakes  grew  wider  and  the 
rivers  shrank.  But  the  Shadow  rapids  got 
angrier  as  the  stream  subsided  into  a 
narrowing  channel.  At  night,  w^hen  the  air 
was  still  and  keen,  their  roar  rang  far  across 
the  echoing  bush.  In  the  meantime,  Black, 
who  got  morosely  drunk  now  and  then, 
loafed  about  the  waterside  and  worked  on 
the  surveys,  until  he  fell  sick  again,  shortly 
before  Marian  arrived. 

Gardner  went  south  to  meet  her,  and  at 
dusk  one  evening  knelt  in  the  stern  of  the 
first  canoe,  dipping  the  steering  paddle  as 
the  light  craft  stemmed  the  rush  of  water 
down  the  Shadow.  There  was  a  slack, 
outside  the  white  rapids,  and  they  crept  up 
slowly,  while  the  Metis  packers  toiled  with 
laboured  breath.  Marian  sat  silent  on  some 
spruce  twigs,  but  Gardner  knew  she 
remembered  that  it  was  on  that  day,  three 
years  ago,  Ogilvie  had  met  his  death. 
Indeed,  he  thought  she  had  timed  her 
journey  with  this  in  view. 

There  was  a  smell  of  smoke,  and  the 
reflection  of  a  bush  fire  quivered  in  the  pale 
green  sky.  Mist  trailed  about  the  water, 
and  the  air  throbbed  with  the  river's  din. 
It  was  getting  dark,  but  the  moon  had  risen 
.  above  the  ragged  pines. 

"All    has   gone    well   since    I    started," 


"What  man  could  do  the  Metis  did,  but  the  end  came  soon 


Marian  said  dreamily.     "  I  feel  we  are  going 
to  succeed.'' 

"If  Ave  do,  yon  may  be  rich,"  Gardner 
answered.     ''  Of  course,  I  hope 


care,  and  he  was  short  of  breath  :    but,  in 
a  way,  he  did  not  hope  she  would  be  rich. 

"That  does  not  matter  very  much,"  she 
answered  quietly.      '*  I  want  to  prove   my 


He  stopped,  because  the  steering  needed       father  right— to  justify  him,  so  to  speak. 
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When  Gardner  raised  his  band,  the  canoo  swept  furiously  down  stream." 


But,  after  all,  if  it  is  found,  the  lode  is  mine. 
He  gave  it  me— the  boys  were  prosperous. 
He  knew  I  believed  in  bim." 

(iardner  paddled  silently  until  a  half -breed 
in  the  following  canoe  shouted,  and  he  saw 


a  dark  figure  stumbling  among  the  boulders 
where  the  moonlight  touched  the  bank.  He 
thougbt  it  was  Father  Lucien,  but  could  not 
tell.  Tlien,  farther  on,  a  canoe  slid  ont  of 
the   shadow  of    tlie  pines   and  came  dowi| 
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stream  fasfc,  a  lifctle  inshore  of  them.     It  had 
one  occupant,  who  paddled  slacklj. 

"  Ivrogne  I "  cried  a  Metis  packer.  "  He 
is  finish  !     Cm  est  fait  de  luil  " 

"  Au  secoicrs !  "  said  Gardner.  "  Lift  her, 
bojs!" 

The  canoe  swung  her  bow  out  of  the  water 
as  the  paddles  came  down,  and  Gardner 
forgot  the  risk  his  passenger  ran.  He  knew 
in  his  heart  it  was  already  too  late,  but 
something  must  be  done,  and  the  brawny 
Metis  could  use  the  paddles  well.  For  the 
next  few  minutes  Marian  sat  with  clenched 
hands  as  she  watched  the  sinewy  bodies 
swing,  and  heard  the  men's  gasping  breath. 
Spray  flew  about  the  craft,  foam  splashed  on 
board,  and  the  light  hull  laboured  through 
boihng  eddies  just  outside  the  wild  main 
rush.  She  knew  fine  skill  and  nerve  w^ere 
needed  to  keep  the  canoe  there,  waiting  for 
the  other,  but  she  tried  not  to  shrink.  There 
was  a  life  to  be  snatched  from  the  cruel  flood 
that  had  dragged  her  father  down. 

What  man  could  do  the  Metis  did,  but 
the  end  came  soon.  The  dark  object  they 
watched  swerved,  lurched  half  its  length  out, 
of  water,  and  vanished  in  an  upheaval  of 
boihng  foam.  Then  'something  shot  past, 
and,  when  Gardner  raised  his  hand,  the  canoe 
swept  furiously  down  stream.  She  stopped 
where  angry  eddies  swirled  in  towards  the 
bank,  and  Marian  saw  an  overturned  canoe 
swing  round  their  white-streaked  track. 
But  there  was  nothing  else. 

Ten  minutes  later.  Father  Lucien, 
breathless  with  running,  met  them  on  the 
beach,  and  Gardner  took  him  aside. 

"  We  may  find  him  to-morrow ;  it's 
useless  searching  now.  How  did  he  get 
away  from  you  ?  " 

"  Then  you  knew  who  it  was  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Gardner  dryly,  "  I  knew." 

Father  Lucien  made  a  vague  gesture. 
"  He  was  delirious,  and  got  worse  at  night ; 
but  I  had  watched  for  some  days,  and  slept 
longer  than  I  meant.  When  I*  w^oke,  the 
bunk  was  empty,  and  there  were  steps  outside. 
I  ran,  but  came  too  late.  *  The  canoe  had 
gone." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Gardner.  "  You  know  what 
day  it  is  ? " 

Father  Lucien  shook  his  head.  '*  In  due 
time  wrong  is  made  right,  but  what  is  one 
day  more  than  another  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  was  more  to  Black.  He  has 
been  brooding  for  three  years,  and,  if  one 
mustn't  be  superstitious, it's  better  to  coiiclude 
he  wasn't  quite  sane.  But  I  don't  imagine 
iji  W^s  r^niorsQ  that  torm9n|;ed  him." 


"  He  was  afraid,"  Father  Lucien  declared. 

"I  think  he  was,  at  times.  But  he 
suffered  from  disappointed  greed,  and 
brooded  about  something  Ogilvie  took  with 
him.  In  fact,  I  'imagine  Ogilvie  found  the 
mine." 

"  Yes,"  said  Father  Lucien  quietly,  "  I 
have  thought  so,  too.  For  all  that,  we  shall 
never  know^  all  that  the  other  did."  He 
paused  and  gazed  at  the  foaming  rapid. 
"  Justice  is  not  always  swift  and  dramatic, 
to  our  ideas,  but  in  one  way  or  another 
the  wrongdoer  pays.  What  will  you  tell  the 
girl  ?  " 

"  If  she  learns  that  her  father's  partner 
was  drowned,  it  will  be  enough,"  Gardner 
replied. 

They  pitched  camp  farther  up  stream,  but 
in  the  early  morning  Gardner  went  back  to 
the  tail  of  the  rapid.  He  had  a  vague 
notion  that  he  might  find  Black  in  the  slack 
of  the  eddy,  but  there  was  nothing  there. 
The  dark  pool  had  sunk  to  a  lower  level 
than  he  had  knowm  it  reach,  and,  as  he 
crossed  a  ledge  that  had  long  been  under 
water,  he  stopped.  A  small,  round  object 
lay  among  the  stones,  and,  picking  it  up,  he 
saw  it  was  a  tarnii^hed  white-metal  tobacco 
box.  The  edge  of  the  lid  was  covered 
with  a  hard,  waxy  stuff  that  Gardner 
thought  was  the  gum  the  voyageurs  use 
to  caulk  their  canoes.  He  knew^  whose 
it  was  without  reading  the  half-obliterated 
name. 

It  W'as  the  thing  Ogilvie  had  taken  with 
him,  and  had  fallen  from  his  rotten  clothes 
when  a  flood  rolled  aw^ay  his  bones.  Gardner 
carried  it  back  to  camp,  where  Marian  opened 
it  reverently.  Inside  was  a  handful  of  silver 
ore  and  a  map,  untouched  by  damp,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  written,  "The  Marian 
Mine."  The  girl  gave  it  to  Gardner,  who 
found  distances  and  compass  bearings  care- 
fully marked. 

"I  think  we  shall  find  the  silver,"  he 
said. 

Tears  gathered  in  Marian's  eyes.  "  I 
gave  him  the  box  long  ago,  and  now  I  feel 
that  he  has  sent  it  back  to  me." 

"He  knew  you  loved  him,"  Gardner 
answ'cred. 

They  broke  camp  next  morning,  and 
pushed  on  into  the  wilds,  drag«:ing  the 
canoes  round  rapids  and  across  a  high  divide. 
Then,  covering  the  craft  with  fir  branches 
beside  a  lonely  lake,  they  plunged  into 
tangled  forest  where  round  -^topped  rocks 
broke  through  the  thin  soil  among  the 
stu{ite4  trees,     It  was  a  strange  and  pathetic 
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journey  for  the  girl  from  the  towns,  for  she 
knew  she  was  retracing  her  father's  last 
march.  She  was  often  silent,  but  she  had 
trusted  Gardner  from  the  first,  and  went 
forward  boldly,  with  a  courage  that  dis- 
regarded conventions  and  hardships.  At 
length,  when  their  clothes  were  ragged  and 
food  was  getting  short,  they  came  to  a 
valley  through  which  a  swift  creek  flowed, 
and  Gardner  touched  her  as  they  picked 
their  path  among  the  rocks. 

"  Your  father  has  shown  us  the  way  well. 
I  expect  we'll  locate  the  Marian  Mine  in  the 
next  few  hours." 

They  found  it — a  darker  vein  in  a  rock- 
face  cut  by  the  creek,  and  after  the  echoes 
of  the  shot  he  fired  had  died  away,  Gardner 
was  busy  for  a  time.  Then  he  brought 
Marian  a  few  stones,  broken  and  blackened 
by  giant  powder. 

"  The  weight's  a  good  rough  test,  but 
there  are  other  promising  indications,"  he 
said  quietly.  "The  ore  will  certainly  pay 
for  smelting,  but  we'll  know  more  when  it's 
been  assayed." 

The  girl  gave  him  a  grateful  smile, 
but  her  look  was  proud.  "My  childish 
romance  has  come  true  ;  at  last  my  father 
is  justified.     I  think  I  owe  you  much." 

Gardner's  face  was  rather  hard,  but  he 
said  he  was  glad  she  was  satisfied,  and 
returned  to  drill  another  shot-hole  in  the 
vein.  At  sunset  Marian  joined  him  as  he 
stood  alone  among  the  battered  pines. 

"  What  do  we  do  next  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Break  camp  when  we  have  put  in  our 
stakes,  and  ,  go  south  as  fast  as  possible  to 
record  your  claim." 


"My  claim?"  she  said.  "Well,  after  it 
is  recorded  ?  " 

"  You  must  find  a  man  to  represent  you 
and  see  the  necessary  development  work 
done,  in  order  to  get  your  patent.  But 
there  are  lots  of  regulations  ;  you  had  better 
get  a  good  lawyer  to  show  you  what  to  do." 

"  But  can't  you  show  me  ?  " 

"I  must  go  back  to  my  work  on  the 
railroad,"  said  Gardner,  in  a  moody  voice. 
"  I've  been  very  glad  to  help,  but  you  don't 
need  me  now." 

The  colour  crept  into  Marian's  face,  but 
she  looked  at  him  with  steady  eyes.  "Do 
you  think  that's  true  ?  " 

Gardner  said  nothing,  and  she  resumed  : 
"For  three  years  I've  had  one  object,  and 
without  your  help  it.  could  not  have  been 
carried  out.  But  finding  the  ore  is  the 
beginning,  and  not  the  end.  The  mine 
must  not  be  sold,  but  worked.  Well,  I  am 
unable  to  w^ork  it,  and  only  know  one  man 
I  can  absolutely  trust."  She  paused  atid 
asked  with  her  calm  look :  "  Would  you 
have  gone  back  to  the  railroad  had  I  been 
poor  ? "  ^ 

"  Ah,"  said  Gardner,  "  things  would  have 
been  much  simpler  then." 

Marian  smiled.  "But  half  the  silver  is 
yours  ;  I  resolved  it  should  be  before  we  set 
out.  This  makes  us  equals,  if  such  things 
must  count.  But  I  had  hoped  that  you 
might,  perhaps,  take  it  all." 

Gardner's  resolution  broke  down.  He 
did  not  remember  what  he  said,  but  he  held 
out  his  hands  to  her,  and  when  the  develop- 
ment work  was  done,  the  patent  for  the 
Marian  Mine  was  issued  in  his  name. 


LOVE   REMEMBERED. 


g  WOULD  make  music  sweet  as  singing  rain, 
*      Or  sweet  as  lyric  angel  singing  clear, 
More  soft  than  dreamland  music  heard  again 
In  waking  hours.      But,  ah,  you  will  not  hear 
Love  singing!      Passion  soundless  is,  and  fails 
The  long-drawn  music  of  your  nightingales. 


You,  with  a  star  for  plaything  and  a  cloud, 

A  sailing  cloud,  an  azure  argosy. 

You,  in  the  heavenly  playrooms  laughing  loud, 

Jocund  for  ever— ah,  you  will  not  see 

Lilies  above  you,  brief  to  blow  and  bide, 

Aii4  holly-berries  red  at  Wassail -tide! 

ERIC  CHILMAN, 


RAILWAYS  AT  THE  FRONT 

AND   THEIR   USE   IN   THE 
GREAT   ADVANCE 

By  E.   D.   USHAW 

1T1  YEN    casual    students    of    tbe    Great  of  munitions  and  men  very  awkward  indeed 

ij     War  are  aware  how  much  Germany  for  the  German  invader   in    Eussia.     It  is 

owes   to  her  railways,  both   regular  true     that     in     peace-time     wagons    with 

Hues  and  strategic  systems,  which  permitted  adjustable  axles   were   used    for    perishable 
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TliAINLOAD    OF    GUNS    GOING    TO    THE    FRONT. 


the  '•  see-sawing "  of  troops  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Fronts,  as  the  tide  of 
battle  ebbed  and  flowed.  So  long  ago  as 
1842  the  Teuton  war-lords  were  planning 
aggressive  railways  against  France  and 
Eussia.  The  last-named  Power  took  a 
peculiar  step  in  this  matter,  and  one  which 
shows"the  vital  importance  of  the  steel  rail 
as  a  military  factor  in  the  "ultimate 
reasoning  of  kings."  Eussia  decided  upon 
a  break  of  gauge  at  her  German  frontier, 
adopting  a  standard  of  5  feet  0^  inch,  instead 
of  the  usual  European  type  of  l'4;-)5  metres, 
which  is  within  a  fraction  of  our  own 
scandard  of  4  feet  8|  inches. 

This  protective  move  makes  the  transfer 


goods  on  the  Eusso-German  systems,  but  the 
quantity  of  this  rolling  stock  was  so  small 
as  to  be  negligible.  Tourists  on  the 
Continent  in  pre-war  days  remarked  how 
each  f I'eight-car  was  marked  with  its  capacity 
for  horses  and  men.  Further  inquiry  showed 
that  all  mobilisation,  all  schemes  of  offence 
and  defence,  were  primarily  based  on  the 
steel  road. 

Travellers  in  Germany,  too,  were  long  struck 
with  the  "  militarism  "  of  her  railway  systems. 
Thus,  on  reaching  or  leaving  a  station,  engine- 
drivers  and  guards  saluted  the  station-master, 
precisely  as  soldiers  salute  an  officer.  But, 
apart  from  the  civil  staff,  oiu'  enemy  has 
maintained  a  Eailway  Corps  whoso  work  is 
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purely  warlike.  Infantry  marching  may 
reach  a  high  standard,  motor  traffic,  also, 
and  ordinary  road  traction  play  their  parts 
in  the  vast  work  of  supplying  armies,  but 


soldier's  "university.""  In  one  place  a 
stretch  of  it  might  be  seen  deliberately 
destroyed  in  order  that  it  might  be  made 
good  in  record  time  under  critical  eyes. 

1 11  s  p  e  c  t  i  n  g 
engineers,  like 
Stern,  of  Baden, 
invented  portable 
bridges,  of  which 
one  type,  90  feet 
long,  was  put 
together  b}^ 
(lerman  students 
and  thrown  across 
a  rive  r  w  i  t  h 
astonishing  speed. 
But  the  subject  is 
too  vast  for  general 
treatment.  The 
railway  is,  in  truth, 
the  cornerstone  of 
all  campaigns. 
Our  managers  here 
at  home,  under 
the  chairmanship 
of    Sir   Herbert 


A      FB?:NCH      I'OIITAIJLE 

KAIL  FOR  CAKS  DItAWN 

BY    HORSES. 

From     a,    French     War 

Office    official  photograph 

ikiied      by      Newspaper 

IlliLstrationa. 


present-day  war 
demands  a  swift- 
ness and  volume  of 
delivery  wholly 
beyond  such 
mediums  as  these. 
Hence  the  German 
Railway  Corps, 
whose  skill 
undoubtedly  foiled 
many  a  well-laid 
plan  of  the  Allies 
in  the  early  days  of 
the  War. 

These  traffic 
experts  repair  and 
stafp  the  lines  of 
invaded  countries. 
They  are  trained 
on  experimental 

railways  laid  in  the  Fatherland  beside  the 
ordinary  systems.  One  such  ran  south  from 
Berlin  to  Zossen  for  nearly  thirty  miles,  and 
then  turned  off  to  an  artillery  polygon  in 
the    forest.      This    line    was    the    railway 


A     TIMINCH     TRAIN     FEKDJNfi     TIIK     GUSTS. 

From  a  French  War  Office  official  photograph  issued  by  Newspaper  Illustrations. 


Walker,  of  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway,  have  worked  wonders  in  the  moving 
of  armies  and  their  limitless  stores. 

And  at  the  Front —apart  from    100,000 
railw^ymen    iu    the    combatant  ranks— we 
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have  whole  battalions  of  platelayers  and 
drivers,  navvies,  signalmen,  clerks,  and  traffic 
handlers  of  all  grades.  Their  link  with  the 
fighting  forces  is  the  Railway  Transport 
Officer,  a  man  whom  all  regard  with  awe  as 
one  who  never  sleeps  !  His  fellow-link  in 
the  endless  chain  of  war  is  the  M.L.O. 
(Military  Landing  Officer),  who  boards  the 
troopship  and  gets  men  and  guns  ashore. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  have  we  no  railway 
"  university"  for  the  Army  ?  Assuredly  we 
have,  and  the  efficiency  of  its  graduates  has 
long  roused  the  warm  admiration  of  French 
experts.      Before  1880  our  sappers  took  a 


Army  Reserve.  Behind  them  are  the  so- 
called  Railway  Reserve,  largely  employed 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  great  shops 
at  Swindon,  Derby,  and  Crewe.  The  "^Boer 
War  added  a  third  company  to  these  traffic 
specialists.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate 
their  services  in  the  War.  They  build  and 
staff  entirely  new  lines.  And  these  are  in 
constant  construction.  They  repair  destroyed 
sections,  restore  blown-up  bridges,  and  gener- 
ally maintain  the  Army's  vital  communications. 
Their  home  "university"  is  in  Hampshire, 
and  their  link  with  the  main  South- Western 
line  is  itself  a  railway  in  miniature,  carrying 
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A    GIANT    HOWITZER    MOUNTED     ON     A    RAILWAY    CARRIAGE     OF    SPECIAL    DESIGN 

SPECIAL    RAILS. 


[Central  News. 

AND    MOVED     ALONG 


railway  course,  but  it  was  Wolseley's  Egyptian 
Campaign  which  turned  the  8fch  and  10th 
Royal  Engineers  into  regular  "  Railway  Com- 
panies," stationed  respectively  at  Chatham 
and  Woolwich.  These  corps  attract  a  fine 
class  of  mechanics,  for  they  get  special  pay, 
and  are  justly  regarded  as  unique  servants 
of  King  and  country,  xipart  from  musketry 
and  other  soldier  courses,  they  attend 
technical  classes  in  such  subjects  as  railway 
surveys,  signalling,  platelaying,  engine- 
driving,  bridging,  and  general  construction. 
These  soldier-engineers  play  enormously 
important  parts  in  the  Oreat  Advance.  They 
enlist  for  three  years,  and  then  pass  to  the 


thousands  of  passengers  every  year.  And 
there  are  in  it  other  technical  features 
for  the  education  of  railway  sappers.  Thus 
the  tracks  are  of  various  gauges.  There 
are  many  bridges,  culverts,  crossings,  and 
cuttings,  now  the  scene  of  new  open-air 
classes  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
War.  Hundreds  of  recruits  have  been 
draw^n  from  the  London  and  North- Western 
and  Great  Northern  Railways.  All  of  these 
men  are,  of  course,  experts  at  the  outset  of 
their  new  career. 

Now  let  us  consider  their  work  in  the  war 
zone.  They  lay  hundreds  of  miles  of  track, 
often  under  dangerous  shell-fire.     For  the 
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existing  railways  do  not  suffice  for  our 
fighting  millions  and  the  enormous  supplies 
they  need,  so  new  networks  of  rail  must 
l)e  built.  Single  tracks  must  be  converted 
into  doubles,  towering  depots  constructed, 
and  narrow-gauge  lines  established  between 
the  various  sectors  of  the  Allies.  Moreover, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  bring 
with  them  their  own  railway  engineers,  as 
well  as  labourers  by  the  thousand,  for 
constructive  work  as  required. 

Well  might  Lord  Derby  tell  his  Pioneer 
Battalions  in  Ijancashire  that  "  the  pick  and 


the  weight  of  metal  which  must  be  hurried 
to  the  fighting  front  in  these  days  of  volcanic 
bombardment.  Lavish  is  no  name  for  the 
demand,  with  calibres  of  6-inch,  8-inch, 
9 -inch,  and  12 -inch,  in  night -and -day 
action.  In  one  week's  attack  north  of 
Yerdun  the  Germans  threw  2,400,000 
4 -inch  shells  and  600,000  larger  ones. 
The  total  weight  of  these  was  47,000 
tons,  and  to  transport  this  mountain  of 
potential  destruction  called  for  240  large 
trains,  each  carrying  200  tons  of  projectiles. 
Eighty  thousand  shells  rained  upon  one 
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ANOTHER    VIEW    OF    A    RAILWAY    FOR    CARRYING    GUNS,    MUNITIONS,    AND    STORES. 


shovel  are  as  valuable  as  the  rifle  in  this 
War."  But  what  is  the  great  insistent 
demand  which  has  criss-crossed  Northern 
France  and  Flanders  with  bewildering  nets 
of  "  portable  "  rails  ?  The  appetite  of  the 
guns  for  flaming  food.  "  Fire  incessantly," 
Napoleon  urged  upon  his  battery  commanders. 
"Be  lavish  with  your  ammunition."  Little 
did  the  Man  of  IJestiny  dream  that  monsters 
of  eighty  tons  would  one  day  appear  in  the 
field,  or  that  shells  of  1400  lb.  would  be 
liurled  ten  miles  from  giant  howitzers  at  a 
cost  of  £500  a  shot,  including  wear  and  tear 
on  the  tube. 
It  is  hard  to  convey  to  the  fireside  reader 


shallow  sector  of  a  thousand  yards,  and 
these  were  so  marvellously  placed  that  the 
crater  of  one  cut  into  that  of  its  neighbour, 
so  as  to  pulverise  everything  that  lived,  and 
turn  the  man-filled  ditches  into  tombs. 
Some  of  these  shells  were  5  feet  6  inches  high 
and  weighed  880  lbs.  Then,  to  take  Hill  304, 
on  the  Meuse,  our  enemy  used  thirty-seven 
trainloads  of  ammunition,  each  one  consisting 
of  forty  trucks.  The  classic  bombardments 
of  Novo  Georgievsk,  on  the  Dunajec,  and, 
again,  in  the  Treiitino,  all  massed  guns  by 
the  thousand,  and  were  fed  from  mounds 
of  shell  which  in  former  times  would  be  an 
extravagant  allowance  for  a  whole  campaign, 
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In  one  daj,  near  Arras,  the  French  fired 
£325,000  worth  of  shell  at  the  enemy's  line, 
or  ahnost  as  great  a  quantity  as  Germany 
used  in  the  entire  war  of  1870-7L  And  so 
the  world's  treasure  goes.  The  well-known 
enemy  expert,  Colonel  Gadke,  carefully 
reckoning  the  cost  of  Franco  -  British 
cartridges  and  shells  in  a  long-drawn  siege 
of  positions,  accounted  for  the  enormous  sum 
of  £25,000,000,  blown  from  the  cannon's 
mouth,  as  wxU  as  from  trench-mortars, 
rifles,  machine-guns,  and  other  arms. 

Two  million  rounds,  or  the  contents  of 
400  heavy  goods  trains,  were  poured  upon 
the  Kussian  fortress  of  Ossowiecz.     Consider 


from  Joffre  to  Hindenburg  and  Haig.  Our 
own  response  to  the  munitions  "  lead ''  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  War.  The  shell  increase 
for  howitzers  is  twenty-seven  times  greater 
than  in  1914-15.  In  medium  shells  the 
increase  is  thirty-four  times,  and  in  the 
"  heavies  " — most  potent  and  valuable  of  all 
— ninety-four  times.  And  even  that  output 
has  grown  amazingly  since  the  Minister  of 
Munitions  set  the  figures  before  a  tense 
and  cheering  House  of  Commons. 

"  We.  must  make  porridge  of  the  German 
trenches,"  is  the  expressive  saying  of  an  able 
artillerist  at  the  Front.  "We  must  make 
high  explosive  do  the  work  we  expected  of 
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A    RAILWAY    SYSTEM    IN     THE    KRITISH    LINES    FOR    THE     QUICK    TRANSPORT     OF    BIG    GUNS,     SHELLS, 

STORES,    AND    WOUNDED    MEN. 


also  the  vast  extent  of  fighting  front  to  be 
supplied.  East  and  West,  and  you  will  realise 
the  industrial  as  well  as  the  military  meaning 
of  the  Mackensen  "  phalanx "  of  massed 
guns,  whose  roar  is  described  as  that  of 
"  some  infernal  ocean  lashed  to  fury  by  the 
lords  of  Hell."  In  this  fashion  was  the 
pace  set,  and  all  belligerents  had  to  conform 
to  it  or  give  way. 

"  Smashing  through  to  victory,"  then,  is 
no  empty  phrase,  but  an  outstanding  fact. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  deprecated  all  talk  about 
the  "over-production"  of  guns  and  shells. 
*'What  you  spare  in  money  you  spill  in 
blood,"  said  that  Minister,  crystallising  in  an 
epigram'  the  verdict  of  all  the  warring  leaders, 


flesh  and  blood  in  former  days.  The  fact  is, 
our  guns  have  to  move  mountains  and  shift 
entire  landscapes,  so  the  task  of  feeding 
them  is  all  but  superhuman." 

It  is  done  by  new  systems  of  railways 
which  accomphsh  miracles  indeed,  tran- 
scending the  construction  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  or  any  other  achievement  of 
antiquity. 

Of  petrol  alone  our  Armies  will  soon  be 
using  1,000,000  gallons  a  day.  During  the 
first  four  weeks  of  our  advance  on  the  Somme 
our  gunners  fired  5,000,000  shells  of  all 
sizes.  Imagine  the  transport  of  these  to 
artillery  cunningly  concealed  in  inaccessible 
caves  and  pits,  far  from  any  ordinary  road. 


Photo  by\  '       [Aljieri. 

REMAINS    OF    A    RAILWAY    ON    THE    BATTLEFIELD    OUTSIDE    POZI^RES. 
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A    LIGHT    RAILWAY    BEING    USED    FOR    THE    TRANSPORT    OF    WOUNDED    MEN  WHO 

ARE  ''STRETCHER    CASES." 
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A    RAILWAY     TIIACK     THUOUGH     THE    WOODS    NEAR 
VERDUN. 

F.rom  a  French  War  Office  official  photograph  issued  by 
Newspaper  Illustrations. 


A  field  battery  of  18-poiiiidei's  will  blaze 
away  its  ten  or  twelve  tons  a  day.  Our 
greatest  guns  throw  a  shell  of  three-quarters 
of  a  ton,  and  each  piece  calls  for  a  railway  staff 
of  soldier-experts  accustomed  to  handling 
these  delicate  titan  tubes.  No  wonder  we 
have  built  and  now  operate  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  of  new  railways  in  France.  All  these 
lines  are  the  work  of  British  sappers,  and 
over  them  pass  troop  trains  without  end,  as 
w^ell  as  guns  and  shells,  food  and  clothing 
and  trench  supplies,  from  rat  poison  to 
barbed  w  ire. 

Entire  batteries  must  be  removed  wdien 
the  inner  tubes  are  worn  with  erosion  due  to 
constant  firing.  Special  carriages  on  these 
new  lines  mount  enormous  howitzers.  Many 
of  these  weapons  need  never  leave  the  steel 
rails,  so  great  is  the  range  of  their  high-angle 
fire,  directed  by  aircraft  in  the  sky.  Portable 
lines  branch  here  and  there,  devious  as  the 
labyrinthine  trenches  themselves.  Mono-rails, 
Decauville,  and  other  systems  have  toy  sets 
of  rails  bolted  together,  and  are  laid  almost 
as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk. 

Upon  these  miniature  tracks  our  [fighting- 
men  depend  for  all  sorts  of  supplies,  ranging 
from  machine-guns  to  lengths  of  iron  piping 
W'herewith  to  drain  the  ditch  or  bring  up 
fresh  drinking  water  to  the  firing-line.  It 
is  these  little  railways  that  "feed"  the 
advance  and  clear  up  when  it  has  passed, 


A  FRENCH   TRAIN  CARRYING   SHELLS  AND  OTHER  WAR  MATERIAL 

From  a  French  War  Office  photograph  issued  by  Newspaper  Illustrations. 


A    MONO-RAIL    SYSTEM   FROM   DIVISIONAL   HEADQUARTERS   TO   THE  ADVANCE   WORKS. 

From  a  French   War  Office  photograph  Usued  by  Newspaper  Illustrations. 


[L.N.  A. 
NAVVY    BATTALIONS    AT    WORK    IN    FRANCE:     THE    jMEN    WHO    LAY    NEW 
RAILWAYS    IN    THE    W^\R    ZONE,    BOTH    GREAT    AND    SMALL, 
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and  responsibility  devolves  upon  a  line 
farther  on.  For  the  battlefield's  litter  is 
loaded  npon  these  toy  trucks — derelict  rifles, 
for  instance,  equipment,  and  empty  shell  cases. 
Even  wounded  men  are  laid  on  the  trolleys 
and  sent  to  the  rear  more  smoothly  and 
quickly  than  any  bearers  could  carry  them. 

Our  "  economy  shops  "  at  the  Army  bases 
are  now  supplied  by  these  tiny  systems  with 
flotsam  of  the  field,  ranging  from  castaway 
uniforms  to  scraps  of  valuable  metal.  Here, 
in  passing,  let  me  point  out  that  the  5-inch 
shell  carries  a  copper  band  weighing  Ij  lb. 
And  the  weight  of  copper  shot  off  in  this 
way  during  a  certain  brief  bombardment 
amounted  to  400  tons  ! 

The  French,  too,  have  their  mobile 
narrow-gauge  field  railways,  coiling  snake- 
wise  among  the  never-ending  batteries,  whose 
maw  for  shells  is  never  completely  appeased. 
Tiny  engines-— built  in  England — puff  their 
fussy  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  artillery 
zone,"  and  there  leave  loads  of  ammunition, 
which  is  sorted  and  classified  in  calibres, 
then  artfully  protected  and  hidden  from 
tell-tale  eyes  in  the  sky  and  possible  aerial 
bombs.  These Decauville  trains — like  our  own 
trench  systems— now  have  specially  designed 
trucks  for  the  removal  of  wounded  men. 


And  right  in  the  British  maze  of  positions 
runs  an  overhead  hand-worked  mono-rail— 
a  sort  of  "  wheel-barrow  railway  " — which 
carries  the  cooking-dixies,  the  men's  letters, 
and  even  serious  stretcher  eases,  down  the 
communication  trench  and  into  the  "sup- 
ports." For  smoothness  and  speed,  as  well 
as  volume  of  freight,  this  wonderful  trench 
railroad  is  an  immense  improvement  upon 
the  soldier-porter  of  former  days. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  transport  is  a  very 
vital  factor  in  modern  war.  Unless  the 
gunner  has  a  store  of  shells  at  hand,  it  avails 
him  nothing  that  British  sea-power  has 
landed  them  in  France,  or  that  his  homeland 
is  a  roaring  hive  of  war,  with  upwards  of 
4000  forges  turning  out  munitions  of  all 
kinds.  The  soldier  must  be  fed  and  supplied. 
So  must  the  soldier's  guns. 

"There's  no  secret  of  success,"  Marshal 
von  Mackensen  told  his  American  interviewer. 
"  The  side  that  burns  up  most  ammunition 
is  bound  to  gain  ground.  For  this  is  a 
cannon  war."  Precisely.  And  it  is  the 
carriage  of  giant  ordnance  and  the  ceaseless 
piling  of  shells  for  the  caissons  that  call  for 
that  network  of  railways,  great  and  small, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  engineering 
feature  of  this  tremendous  War. 


SLEEP. 


^¥;rHEN  first  the  first  of  mortals  felt  his  eyes 
^^      Qrow  heavy  with  the  sudden  weight  of  sleep, 
And  down  his  limbs  the  gentle  languo-  creep, 
Till  then  unknown,  and  laid  him  'neath  the  skies 
And  sank  into  oblivion,  what  surprise, 

What  fear  at  the  strange  happening  *gan  to  sweep 
Through  him  ?    Or  was  his  weariness  too  deep 
For  wondering  if  he  ever  should  arise? 
And,  after,  when  sleep's  custom  had  inured 
His  soul  to  that  swift  darkness,  and  he  lay. 
Weak,  with  unwonted  pauses  in  his  breath, 
And  felt  his  senses,  as  so  often,  lured 
To  slumber,  went  he  carelessly  away, 

Or  did  he  know  it  was  not  sleep,  but  death  ? 

WALLACE  BERTRAM  NICHOLS. 


SCHOOL-DAYS  IN  THE 
FIVE   TOWNS 

By  ARNOLD  BENNETT 


N  austere  boyhood, 
marked  by  dis- 
cipline and  sim- 
plicity. The  chief 
matter  in  it  was, 
beyond  queslioii, 
the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  My 
impression  at  the 
time  was  that, 
quite  against  my 
inclination,  the  pace  of  this  pursuit  was 
uniformly  such  as  to  leave  me  breathless 
and  fatigued.  But  I  do  not  think  so  now. 
Indeed,  to-day,  I  am  ready  even  to  forgive 
my  parent  for  his  steely  rule  against  being 
outside  the  house  after  dark,  and  for  the 
frown  which  discouraged  all  the  most 
romantic  forms  of  idleness.  (The  parents 
of  other  boys  seemed  less  uncompromising. 
Other  boys  might  run  about  under  lighted 
gas-lamps  in  shadowy  streets.)  Not  that  I 
ever  overlooked  the  main  body  of  knowledge, 
which  always  receded  before  me,  like  the 
liorizon  before  a  ship  at  sea.  I  did  not  ; 
but  I  did  acquire  the  habit  of  organising 
the  liours  of  my  day.  I  was  compelled  to 
acquire  it,  or  I  should  have  had  no  leisure 
at  all  for  ipy  own  private  enterprises. 

And  my  own  private  enterprises  alone 
interested  me.  I  cannot  remember  ever 
getting  any  pleasure  out  of  the  great  official 
enterprise  of  learning.  I  never  enjoyed 
school,  and  I  assuredly  never  enjoyed  home- 
lessons.  Not  until  i  was  nearly  forty  did 
it  suddenly  occur  to  me  that  getting 
knowledge  was  in  itself  rather  fun,  and  not 
a  tedious  means  to  a  desirable  end. 

Nor  had  I,  I  believe,  even  any  genuine 
pride  in  the  mediocre  achievements  of  my 
school  career.  I  scorned  them.  My  brother 
also  scorned  them.  One  exception  is  to  be 
made  to  this  generalisation.  When  we  were 
exceedingly  young — for  school-boys — my 
father  used  to  hold  a  sort  of   competition, 


tournament,  or  joust  of  knowledge  in  tbe 
dining-room  after  high  tea  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  We  looked  forward  to  this 
solemnity  as  eagerly  as  two  terriers  to  a 
ratting.  Our  nostrils  twitched  for  it.  The 
competition  included  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge.  My  father  Avould  pose  a 
question,  and  the  child  who  first  answered 
it  received  one  mark.  In  practice  the  answer 
had  to  be  instantaneous  in  order  to  stand  a 
chance  of  winning  a  mark.  And,  to  be  fair, 
my  father  ought  to  have  had  a  stop-watch 
showing  fifths  of  a  second.  But  instead  of 
a  stop-watch  he  relied  on  his  ear  and  on  his 
autocratic  authority.  The  questions  were 
simple.  And  yet  a  certain  amount  of  nerve 
and  presence  of  mind  must  have  been  needed 
to  decide  instantly,  for  example,  whether 
the  cube  of  4  is  greater  or  less  than  the 
square  of  8,  or  whether  the  Battle  of 
Bannockburn  occurred  in  1314  or  1413. 
At  the  close  of  the  joust  the  marks  were 
added  up,  and  the  victor  received  the  sum 
of  one  penny— to  do  what  he  liked  with, 
except  buy  sweets.  In  time,  of  course,  we 
outgrew  my  father's  capacity  to  preside  with 
eclat  at  these  tournaments,  and  they  ceased. 
And  then  ceased  my  sole  delight  in  erudition. 
As  regards  my  own  private  enterprises  in 
boyhood,  they  were  not  greatly  concerned 
with  games.  I  played  almost  no  football 
until  after  I  had  left  school.  There  were  no 
facilities  whatever  in  our  district  for  aquatic 
sports,  save  swimming  ;  and  I  became  very 
fond  of  swimming,  but  I  had  left  school 
before  I  could  swim  a  stroke.  I  had  no 
interest  in  cricket  until  I  was  turned  thirty, 
and  none  after  I  was  thirty-five.  The 
games  which  could  interest  me  even  faintly 
were  the  simple  and  truly  ancient  games 
needing  little  apparatus,  or  none  at  all,  such 
as  tick,  tip-cat,  prison-bars,  leap-frog,  and 
rounders.  I  believe  that  some  of  these 
games  are  now  extinct.  Tip-cat  was  a  very 
favourite  game,  and,  I  still  think,  a  good 
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one.  The  entire  apparatus  for  it  would 
cost  far  less  than  a  sino'le  golf  ball.  I  also 
had  a  considerable  passion  for  kites,  probably 
because  we  had  to  make  our  own  kites  or 
do  without  kites.  I  remember  that  at  one 
period  croquet  held  us  like  a  religion.  Some 
big  and  magnificent  boys  and  girls  next  door 
played  croquet  with  genuine  croquet  mallets 
and  croquet  balls  on  a  genuine  lawn.  Myself 
and  my  tribe  manufactured  croquet  balls  out 
of  pebbles  and  rags,  and  mallets  out  of  I 
forget  what,  and  hoops  out  of  twigs,  and 
thus  played  our  own  passionate  croquet. 

When  I  was  young  I  had  no  consciousness 
of  being  interested  in  the  arts,  yet  I  was. 
Before  I  went  to  school  I  was  a  feverish 
water-colourist.  I  painted  lovely  moss  roses 
on  glossy  white  cards,  and  then,  discovering 
that  moss  roses  and  white  cards  were 
commonplace,  I  went  into  sepia  and  land- 
scapes and  drawing-blocks.  There  was 
then  something  peculiarly  distinguished 
about  sepia ...  I  had  an  aunt  who  generously 
patronised  the  artist  in  me.  This  aunt  was 
affianced  to  a  young  widower,  who,  in  the 
intervals  of  manufacturing  pottery,  also 
painted  landscapes  in  sepia.  Indeed,  I  expect 
that  it  was  he  who  first  infected  me  with  the 
sepia  virus.  He  was,  I  opined,  a  miraculous 
artist,  and  he  would  lend  me  his  visions 
to  copy.  I  copied  them  with  a  singular 
correctness  of  draughtsmanship,  if  not  of  tint. 
He  was  a  suspicious  and  an  observant  man, 
and  about  to  become  my  uncle.  He  held  up 
one  of  his  own  drawings  to  the  light,  and 
noticed  that  at  every  important  point  of  the 
design  there  w^as  a  pin-prick.  The  truth 
was  that  I  had  laid  his  drawings,  sacred  to 
my  aunt,  flat  on  my  blank  drawing-paper, 
and  pricked  off  the  principal  features  as  a 
guide  to  my  pencil.  Some  slight  un- 
pleasantness followed  the  exposure,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  sepia  languished. 

We  passed  to  music — my  brother,  two 
sisters,  and  myself.  Some  relative  taught  us 
our  notes,  and  no  more,  and  we  were  left 
free  with  a  piano  and  a  popular  book  of 
instruction  written  by  a  person  named 
Hemy.  We  soon  grew  sick  of  Hemy.  And 
our  passion  for  hymn  tunes  did  not  endure. 
There  remained  a  miscellaneous  pile  of  songs 
and  "  pieces,"  mostly  either  dull  or  unplay- 
able. Apart  from  anything  inside  the  covers 
of  Hemy,  the  two  masterpieces  of  musical 
composition  were  "  The  Carnival  of  Venice  " 
— with  variations — and  "Silvery  Waves." 
We  ultimately  grew  sick  of  these  two.  Then 
came  the  great  vital  episode  of  the  loan 
by  the  aforesaid  aunt  of  a  bound  volume 


of  unknown  and  undreamt-of  songs  and 
"  pieces."  Among  the  songs  was  the  pathetic 
ballad  which  I  remembered  nearly  forty 
years  later  and  suggested  to  my  collaborator, 
Edward  Knoblauch,  for  the  first  and  third 
acts  of  "Milestones."  He  jumped  at  it. 
All  Victoria's  reign  is  in  the  air  of  that 
ballad. 

Among  the  "  pieces  "  was  "  The  Osborne 
Quadrilles,"  for  pianoforte  duet.  Now,  we 
knew  not  that  we  could  play  pianoforte 
duets.  We  sat  down  to  try,  and  we  found 
that  we  could.  An  epoch  was  marked. 
Within  the  day  we  could  rattle  off  those 
quadrilles  with  the  assurance  of  a  modern 
pianola.  We  were  exquisitely  staggered  by 
our  own  gifts,  our  parents  rather  more  so, 
and  even  our  parents'  friends  not  less  so. 
For  remember,  "  The  Osborne  Quadrilles  " 
were  not  Hemy,  neither  were  they  hymn 
tunes,  nor  "The  Carnival  of  Venice,"  nor 
"Silvery  Waves."  They  were  music — 
unfamiliar,  adult,  splendid. 

We  subscribed  to  a  penny  musical  weekly 
• — or  perhaps  it  ^vas  a  twopenny — which 
consisted  of  simplified  extracts  from  the 
music  of  all  times  and  climes.  We  were 
taken — occasionally — to  grand  concerts  given 
by  travelling  troupes.  My  sisters  sang.  I 
believe  1  sang  myself.  My  younger  brother, 
having  shown  what  were  believed  to  be 
unusual  gifts,  "  had  lessons  "  on  the  piano- 
forte, and  passed  upwards  out  of  our  sight 
into  the  empyrean.  I  then  took  up  the 
fiddle.  But  the  tragedy  was  cut  short  by  a 
doctor,  who,  in  lancing  the  forefinger  of  my 
left  hand,  lanced  part  of  the  machinery  of 
the  finger,  whicli  has  never  been  able  to 
bend  itself  since.  I  relinquished  the  fiddle, 
and  have  thenceforward  consistently  posed 
as  a  genius  victimised  by  evil  chance.  But 
the  doctor,  having  once  heard  me  play  the 
fiddle,  may  have  done  what  he  did  on 
purpose  !  I  returned  to  pianoforte  duets, 
which  to  this  day  remain  for  me  the  most 
sporting  form  of  sport. 

I  had  no  traffic  with  other  arts.  I  did 
keep  a  diary  for  three  days  when  I  was  about 
seven  years  of  age,  and  I  did  write  a  story 
in  my  early  school-days,  but  I  assuredly 
displayed  no  reasonable  interest  in  literature 
until  after  I  had  left  school. 

As  a  boy  my  traffic  with  the  arts  was 
adventurous,  and  was  so  regarded  by  me  ; 
but  of  adventure,  or  even  longing  for 
adventure,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  I 
had  little  or  none.  In  particular,  I  had  no 
desire  to  go  to  sea  or  to  the  pathless  forest. 
And    Five   Towns   boys   were   not   allowed 
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much  travelling  then.  When  an  infant  I 
bad  the  enormous  luck  to  go  several  times 
alone  with  my  grandmother  to  Buxton. 
She  was  losing,  and  had  nearly  lost,  her 
eyesight.  I  was  her  guide.  Once,  in 
passing  a  post-office,  she  exclaimed  excitedly  : 
*'  I   can    read    the   words   '  Post   Office  ' !  " 


And  Buxton  is  still  a  most  romantic  spot 
for  me. 

After  Buxton  T  had  no  travel  for  a  long 
time,  except  the  annual  family  excursions  to 
the  seaside,  which,  though  attractive  arid 
not  to  be  despised,  were  conventional  affairs 
marred  by  discipline.    When  I  was  promoted 
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These  were,  perhaps,  the  last  words  she  ever 
did  read.  The  extreme  pathos  of  this  did 
not  strike  me.  But  the  immense  romance 
of  going  to  Buxton  struck  me.  Buxton  was 
twenty-five  miles  off,  and  you  had  to 
"change."  I  vividly  recall  the  seductive 
smell  of  cookery  coming  up  from  the  base- 
ment kitchens  of  Buxton  boarding-houses. 


from  the  purely 
establishment   in 
Newcastle,  the  w 
between   Burslem 
marsh    and   past 
over  a  canal  and 
high  degree  the 
was   three   miles 
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local  school  to  a  historic 
the   educational   town   of 

alk  morning  and  evening 
and  Newcastle,  across  a 
coalpits  and  ponds,  and 
a  railway  or  so,  had  in  a 

quality  of  adventure.  It 
in   length,   and    had    the 
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interminableuess  of  thirty.  Farther,  the 
school  "  tuck  shop  "  was  kept  by  a  French- 
woman, slatternly  and  talkative  and  a  good 
pastry-maker.  She,  too,  was  romantic  for  me. 
The  misguided  lady  once  told  me  that  the 
word  insidte  was  masculine.  I  accepted  her 
authority,  and  made  the  word  insulte 
masculine  for  thirty  years,  and  when  at  last 
I  w^as  corrected  by  another  Frenchwoman,  it 
needed  the  dictionary  to  convince  me,  and 
I  could  hardly  believe  the  dictionary  !  Such 
is  the  force  of  dogma  implanted  in  infancy  ! 
The  capital  adventure  of  my  later  school- 
days was  the  annual  Easter  walk  on  Easter 
Monday.  It  was  generally  to  Buxton, 
because  Buxton  conserved  its  romance.  We 
went  off  in  a  band,  girls  and  boys,  and, 
taking  train  at  intervals,  would  do  about 
twenty-five  miles  walking  in  the  day.  The 
crown  of  the  terrific  day  was  a  supper  of 
celestial  ham  and  eggs  at  home  at  the  close 
of  it.  One  year  the  walk  was  postponed  to 
Whitsuntide.     We  were  very  lively,  and  had 


energy  enough  to  do  some  swimming  at 
Buxton.  When  Ave  left  Buxton,  we  had 
exactly  three  hours  to  cover  the  thirteen 
miles  from  Buxton  to  Leek  Station — and  a 
hilly  road.  We  did  it,  girls  as  well  as  boys 
— and  the  last  five  miles  in  an  hour  !  Then 
we  had  ten  miles  of  train,  and  finally  two 
miles  more  to  walk.  It  was  the  last  two 
miles,  in  the  dark,  that  killed  us.  The 
repose  in  the  train  stiffened  our  joints  so 
that  we  could  hardly  get  out  of  the  train. 
The  two  miles,  over  a  hill,  were  appalling. 
Still,  the  heavenly  thought  of  ham  and  egg.^ 
cheered  us.  We  reached  home.  We  bathed. 
We  smelt  the  smell  of  the  traditional  ham 
and  eggs.  We  tried  to  think  "  How  lovely  !  " 
We  sat  down  to  table.  We  tried  nobly  to 
eat  .  .  .  We  could  not !  We  were  too  tired 
to  swallow  !  A¥e  went  to  bad  of  our  own 
accord.  This  was  a  tragedy,  and  a  true 
tragedy.  I  sliall  never  forget  it.  We  had 
no  more  grand  ceremonial  walks.  Moreover, 
my  school-days  were  finished. 


THE    JOY    OF    LIFE. 


pOR  me  who  may  not  feel  the  sacred  glow 

Of  sacrifice,  nor  of  triumphant  deed, 
Who  gaily  loiter  on  those  paths  that  lead, 
Well-trod  and  smooth,  where  idle  zephyrs  blow, 
And  only  rue  and  drowsy  poppies  grow, 
No  glory,  no  supernal  joy  my  meed  I 
My  staff  of  pleasure  proves  a  broken  reed ; 
My  selfish  heart  has  nothing  to  bestow  I 


That  soul  alone  may  know  the  joy  divine, 
Who  for  the  joy  of  others  freely  gives. 
No  cold  restraints,  nor  cringing  thoughts  confine 
His  boundless  freedom,  if  he  truly  lives. 
For  him  a  glimpse  of  the  Supreme  Design- 
Some  super-sense  of  man's  prerogatives  I 

PAUL   DERRICK. 


AT  THE  LANE 
CORNER 

By  HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE 

Illustrated  by  Fred  Pegram 


HE  whole  queer 
bappeiiing  began  in 
idleness  and  frolic. 
Jack  Langbam  was 
giving  a  supper- 
party  to  eight 
chosen  friends, 
and,  because  it 
happened  to  be  his 
birthday,  they  were 
passing  round  a 
wine  not  vintaged  yesterday. 

"One  feels  old  at  thirty,"  said  Jack ; 
"  but  then  one  is  solaced  by  experience." 

"  Hear  him  !  "  chuckled  old  Squire  Thorpe. 
"  This  babe  among  us  chatters  of  experience, 
and  the  teething-ring  scarce  out  of  his  mouth. 
See  you,  boy,  I've  told  you  often  that  it's 
time  you  married,  and  got  a  dainty  mistress 
here  at  Langbam.  She'd  see  to  it  that  you 
did  not  mope  and  sigh  for  an  early  grave." 

The  wine  had  come  round  to  Jack's  hand. 
He  filled  his  glass  and  nodded  gaily  at  the 
Squire,  and  got  to  his  feet.  "A  toast, 
friends— that  I  live  a  bachelor  and  die  in 
freedom." 

They  all  knew  his  story — how  five  years 
ago  he  had  sickened  for  love  of  a  lady  of 
quality,  who  liked  the  wind-brown  strength 
of  him,  but  loved  more  the  title  and  the 
bigger  house  that  Lord  Fareham  offered  her. 
Jack  had  danced  at  her  wedding  with  a 
gaiety  that  had  surprised  his  friends,  and 
afterwards  he  had  taken  his  trouble  to  the 
hills,  and  had  found  his  pride  again.  But 
he  was  changed  ;  all  men  are,  after  that  sort 
of  adventure.  He  rode  keen  to  hounds, 
as  of  old,  and  drank  and  jested,  but  there  was 
an  altered  outlook  on  the  life  of  old.  He 
was  no  longer  the  good-natured  friend  of  all 
who  met  him  on  the  road,  but  a  cynic, 
smiling  at  large  on  life,  and  awaiting  each 


new  enterprise   of  Fate   with   courage   and 
great  tiredness. 

"  Will  you  lay  an  even  bet  ? "  asked 
Thorpe.  "Fifty  guineas  that  you  wed 
within  a  year." 

"The  wager's  not  a  fair  one,  sir.  It 
seems  I've  a  sounder  head  for  liberty  than 
you  for  wine." 

"It's  an  older  head  than  yours,  and  a 
tougher.  And  the  wine's  good,  Langbam. 
It  would  take  a  well  of  it  to  drown  my  wits. 
Come,  will  you  make  that  simple  wager  ?  " 

"I'll  lay  a  hundred  to  your  fifty,  and 
our  friends  here  are  witness  to  it.  You 
can  bring  the  guineas  with  you.  Squire,  this 
day  twelvemonth." 

"  Or  you'll  dine  with  me  a  good  deal 
earlier.  Jack,  bringing  a  golden  purse.  It 
will  hang  heavy  at  your  saddle-bow." 

They  rallied  him,  asking  him  why  he 
had  taken  a  bet  none  of  them  would  have 
thought  worth  while.  It  was  common 
knowledge  that  Langham  might  do  twenty 
daft,  amazing  things,  but  wedlock  was  a  far 
adventure  for  him. 

"  Ay,  but  he  boasts  so  often,"  said  the 
Squire,  "and  that  is  where  he's  trapped. 
Brag  of  your  duels,  or  your  head  for  wine, 
arid  you  may  escape  the  penalty.  But  in 
my  long  and  breezy  life  I  never  found  a 
man  survive  the  open  boast  that  women 
were  of  no  account.  They're  a  queer, 
persistent  cattle." 

"They're  queer  cattle,"  agreed  Langham, 
pushing  the  wine  across  to  his  neighbour. 
"  It  is  my  pastime  in  life.  Squire,  to  look  on 
while  other  men  are  trying  to  drive  them." 

Tt  happened  that  Lord  Fareham  had  been 
following  this  pastime  with  diligence  during 
the  five  years  of  his  marriage,  and  to-night 
he  grew  aware  at  last  that  there  was  something 
un tameable  in  this  proud,  cold  wife  of  his. 
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It  bad  been  a  loveless  marriage  from  tbe 
start — passion  on  bis  side,  and  contempt 
on  bers — and  year  by  year  tbe  gnlf  bad 
widened.  Little  by  little  bis  pursuits  grew 
known  to  ber,  bis  unswerving  fidelity  to  tbe 
lower  baunts  of  life,  and  little  by  little, 
because  sbe  bad  great  bonesty  of  soul,  sbe 
learned  tbat  tbis  sbame  and  weariness  were 
tbe  price  sbe  was  paying  for  ber  own 
disbonoured  marriage.  Tbe  magic  of  a 
title,  a  place  in  tbe  big  world,  bad  snared 
ber  fancy ;  and  Farebam  bad  taken  ber  life 
into  bis  keeping,  but  not  ber  pride. 

Sbe  went  witb  ber  lord  obediently, 
wbenever  tbere  was  an  affair  of  ceremony 
in  London  or  in  one  or  otber  'of  bis 
scattered  properties.  Her  wit  grew  sbarpened 
by  adversity  ;  for  tbe  rest,  sbe  had  been 
at  heart  the  great  lady  always,  and  she 
moved  with  a  more  spacious  step  as  year  by 
year  went  by.  Flattery,  homage,  she  accepted 
with  an  ease  that  was  half  contempt ;  and 
when  they  whispered  in  her  ear  of  my  lord's 
shortcomings,  she  protested  that  rumour  was 
ever  a  lying  jade,  to  be  shown  the  door 
without  further  ceremony.        ' 

All  her  world  knew  that  her  life  was  one 
of  hardship,  and  yet,  at  intervals,  they  saw 
that  she  had  a  rarer  beauty  than  of  old. 
Wbenever  Farebam  wag  absent  for  a  while, 
and  she  was  free  to  live  the  dream-life 
without  let  or  hindrance,  her  pride  grew 
softened,  her  eyes  bright  w-ith  some  secret 
fire.  She  could  laugh,  and  jest,  and  dance 
the  minuet,  as  if  her  girlhood  had  returned. 
And  her  world  was  astonished — all  the  more 
because  there  was  palpably  no  scandal  that 
could  touch  my  lady's  cool  aloofness  from 
intrigue. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  these  respites  from 
the  life  she  had  chosen.  Lord  Farebam 
returned  in  boisterous  spirits.  The  Eegent 
was  to  visit  York,  and  my  lady  must  be 
prepared  to  start  for  the  good  town  within 
two  days.  It  was  rumoured  that  be  himself 
was  to  have  an  earldom  soon,  for  conspicuous 
service  to  the  Crown. 

"  What  service  ?  "  asked  my  lady,  with  a 
pretty  lifting  of  the  eyebrows. 

"  Eh  ?  "  he  snapped.  "  The  whole 
country  knows  my  record — except  my  wife, 
it  seems." 

"  Oh,  your  wife  knows  it— distinguished 
wine-drinking  with  the  First  Gentleman  of 
Europe — conspicuous  loyalty  to  the  swine- 
husks  that  he  loves  by  ancient  habit. 
Indeed,  you've  w^on  your  earldom." 

Even  Farebam  was  dismayed  for  a 
moment.      Her  contempt   was  so   icy,  her 


courage  so  entirely  safe,  that  his  rough  self- 
importance  dwindled  down  to  a  small  and 
mean  affair. 

"We  take  the  York  road  in  two  days' 
time,"  be  said  at  last.  "  That  is  exact  and 
peremptory.  And  you  bring  the  best  of 
your  jewels  ?  " 

"Am  I  not  fair  enough  without  adorn- 
ment ?  Your  tongue  was  in  the  vogue  when 
you  wooed  me — it  had  the  stilted  poetiy  of 
the  day— but  it  has  rusted." 

Farebam  gave  her  a  long  glance.  It  was 
true  that  he  had  rusted,  body  and  soul ;  but 
full  knowledge  had  not  come  till  now,  when 
be  saw  how  dainty  and  unblemished  she  was 
by  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  with  him.  It 
astonished  him,  in  this  moment  of  intuition, 
to  see  how  she  bad  made  hardship  a  whet- 
stone for  this  courage,  this  clean,  ironic 
self-reliance,  that  set  ber  on  a  hill- top  high 
above  him. 

"  Suppose  my  tongue  grew  in  the  vogue 
again  ? "  he  said,  some  clumsy  impulse 
coming  to  him. 

"  It  would  have  no  success,  my  lord.  But 
my  jewels  shall  be  packed,  as  you  command, 
and  I  will  dance  in  York." 

All  through  the  journey  north  she  kept 
the  same  even  humour.  The  roads  were 
vile,  and  the  December  weather  in  a  half- 
hearted mood  of  snow,  and  rain,  and  slush. 
Farebam  cursed  roads,  and  weather,  and  bis 
two  postillions  with  impartial  fury  ;  but  his 
wife  had  dreams  for  company,  and  heeded 
no  discomfort. 

They  were  ^oing  into  Jack  Langham's 
country — w^ould  pass  very  near  his  house — 
and  the  five  years  of  her  martyrdom  grew 
plain  as  a  scroll  to  read.  Her  caring  for 
Langham,  the  pressure  of  her  folk,  their 
insistence  that  she  should  make  a  great 
marriage,  ber  yielding  to  the  glitter  of  it 
all — love  of  mercy,  how  young  she  was  in 
those  days  !  And  now  she  was  old  with 
knowledge,  but  youth  returned  in  dreams. 

Near  the  end  of  their  journey  they  came, 
in  the  red  of  the  dying  sunlight,  to  a  cross- 
w^ays,  and  Lady  Farebam  leaned  forward 
eagerly.  She  did  not  see  the  gibbet,  nor  its 
ghastly  burden,  did  not  hear  the  yelp  of  the 
wind  as  it  drove  the  snow  like  sheep  before 
it.  The  lane  that  branched  to  the  right  led 
down  to  Langham,  and  for  ber  it  was 
hedged  about  on  either  side  Avith  honey- 
suckle, and  wild-roses,  and  campion  blazing 
red  among  the  grasses.  Just  at  the  bend 
of  the  lane  yonder,  where  it  dipped  to  the 
corn-mill  in  the  hollow,  vshe  had  kept  many 
trysts  witb  Jack.     She  forgot  the  years  of 
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captivity.  Old  dreams,  the  breath  of  youth 
and  happiness,  fragrance  of  mid-June  when 
the  sun  rose  buoyant  after  a  night  of  thrifty 
rains — they  all  returned  as  if  by  magic. 

"  At  your  dreams  again  ?  "  snarled 
Fareham.  "  For  my  part,  I'd  rather  look 
at  the  inside  of  my  snuff-box  than  the  view 
out  of  window." 

''At  my  dreams  again.  They  were 
pleasant  ones." 

"  We  never  had  a  taste  in  common.  The 
sight  of  a  tarred  malefactor  swinging  in  his 
chains — it's  a  queer  sign-post  to  the  land  of 
dreams." 

"  I  saw  no  gibbet."  Her  voice  was  clear 
and  sharp,  her  heart  full  of  rebellion.  "  My 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  old  days — to  Jack 
Langham." 

"Ah!"  said  Fareham.  ''A  pretty  lad 
enough— too  pretty  for  this  world— but  1 
won  you." 

".No,  my  lord,  you  did  not  win  me. 
You  took  me  captive,  and  I'm  waiting  till 
the  prison-chains  are  broken." 

"  Not  win  you  ?  "  His  pride  of  possession 
was  awake  and  surly  on  the  sudden.  "  The 
world  knows  you're  mine,  and  I'm  proud  of 
your  beauty — devilish  proud.  There's  not  a 
woman  in  all  York  can  match  you." 

"  But  the  heart  of  me — the  dreams  I  gave 
Mr.  Langham — they  are  beyond  your  reach." 

For  a  mile  there  was  silence,  then  Fareham 
grew  tired  of  nursing  his  grievance. 

"  I  had  news  of  Langham  a  month  ago. 
Ah,  you're  interested  for  the  first  time  since 
we  took  the  road.'^ 

She  winced  for  a  moment.  It  was  galling 
that  she  had  opened  the  windows  of  her  soul 
for  such  as  my  lord  to  look  through,  like 
a  second  Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry.  "  Mr. 
Langham  could  not  fail  to  interest  me.  He 
Avas  always  a  man  among  men,  and  always 
the  something  more  that  means  so  much." 

"  A  high-flier,  like  yourself  —  a  dreamer 
by  the  wayside  when  he  might  be  drinking 
deep  of  hfe.    Is  that  the  something  more  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  her  pleasant,  frosty 
laugh.     "  He  is— a  gentleman,  my  lord." 

Fareham  was  hit  at  last.  From  head  to 
foot  he  was  chilled,  but  not  by  the  icy  wind 
that  rattled  the  windows  of  his  coach.  The 
years  behind  him  turned  in  their  paces  and 
came  back— a  long,  weary  pageant  of  sins 
that  were  blithe  in  the  doing,  but  unlovely 
when  their  ghosts  returned.  He  was  shaken, 
as  a  tree  is  tortured  when  the  gales  of  autumn 
come  to  rive  the  summer-time  away. 

"  I  had  news  of  Langham  in  town  not 
long  since,"  he  said,  recovering  his  indolent, 


tired  air.  "  Old  Squire  Thorpe  was  up 
about  some  law  case — you  know  his  way  of 
rushing  into  law  for  pastime — and  he  told 
me  Langham  was  still  a  bachelor." 

Again  the  eager  light  showed  in  Lady 
Fareham's  eyes,  and  he  waited,  tasting  the 
bitter-sweet  of  vengeance. 

"  Women  have  no  charm  for  him,"  he 
went  on  by  and  by.  "  Old  Thorpe  assured 
me  that  his  loathing  for  the  sex  w'as  a  thing 
to  wonder  at." 

"  He  was  always  a  dreamer,  my  lord.  He 
cared  long  ago  for  someone,  perhaps,  and 
can  find  no  Avay  of  forgetting." 

Fareham  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  as  daintily 
as  the  jolting  of  the  coach  allowed.  "He 
remembers  you  with  nice  precision.  All 
women  jilt  a  man  soon  or  late,  he  says, 
and  he  drinks  to  the  liberty  you  gave  him 
— drinks  so  constantly  that  his  nose  grows 
crimson  with  the  long  adventure,"  he  added, 
with  a  malice  extravagant  and  picturesque. 

My  lady  was  tired  and  heart-sick — even 
the  rocking  of  the  chaise  was  misery — 
but  her  pride  was  resolute.  So  was  her 
great  honesty,  and  the  courageous  soul  that 
would  not  be  denied  its  liberty. 

"  He  has  the  right  to  drink  as  deep  as  he 
cares,  and  to  make  my  name  a  byword.  I 
forsook  him,  and  every  day  since  then  is 
watered  thick  with  tears.  I  chose  my  road, 
and  I  take  my  penance.  We  should  be 
nearly  into  York,  my  lord,  where  I'm  to 
dance  with  the  Regent.  Could  you  persuade 
him  that  the  First  Gentleman  of  Europe 
should  be — a  little  hke  the  humblest  of  his 
gentlemen  ?  " 

"  That's  past  hope,"  laughed  Fareham  ; 
"  but  you  must  be  civil  to  the  brute,  if  I'm 
to  win  my  earldom." 

All  through  the  weariness  of  the  next 
week's  revelry  Lady  Fareham  had  one 
thought  that  constantly  recurred.  How 
easily  she  accepted  her  duty  these  days ! 
My  lord's  desire  for  an  earldom — fairly 
won,  as  his  sardonic  humour  put  it — was 
to  be  respected.  She  flattered  the  Kegent, 
disdained  him,  played  with  the  man's 
heaviness  as  sunlight  plays  with  sodden 
clay. 

It  was  only  when  she  snatched  an  hour 
or  two  of  quiet  that  she  was  dismayed  by 
the  ease  with  which  she  went  through  this 
prison-house  routine.  She  was  afraid  that 
she  was  growing  dull  of  soul  and  cowardly. 
The  years  of  penitence  —  swift,  bitter 
penitence — had  been  one  long  routine  of 
duty.  She  had  had  no  holiday  or  respite, 
and  thought  that  she  was  old  and  weary. 
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The  York  folk  saw  her  as  she  was.  From 
the  empty  years,  from  the  strife  and  shame 
and  pm^gatory,  she  had  won  a  something  not 
fashioned  by  this  world.  The  age-old  city 
bred  fair  women  and  line,  upstanding  men, 
by  grace  of  lon-g  tradition  ;  but  Fareham's 
wife  moved  among  them  with  a  fragrance 
and  a  beauty  they  could  no  way  understand. 
She  danced,  but  not  with  the  feet  of  this 
world  ;  she  laughed,  but  it  w^as  not  their 
laughter.  My  lady  was  beyond  them  and 
above,  for  she  had  drunk  a  bitter  draught, 
and  had  prevailed. 

The  Eegent— lost,  as  his  world  thought 
him,  to  all  the  finer  issues  of  this  world  or 
the  next — had  his  astounding  intervals  of 
manhood.  Through  the  riot  and  absurdities 
of  the  week  at  York  he  saw  my  lady's  starry  i 
grace — dimly,  through  wine-clouded  eyes — 
and  cared  for  something  better  than  himself. 
He  danced  with  her.  He  paid  her  homage, 
of  a  sort  that  astonished  all  his  friends — 
himself  and  Lady  Fareham  most  of  all. 

She  could  find  no  answer  to  the  riddle. 
All  that  she  knew  of  this  roysterer  was 
against  him,  yet  his  regard  for  her  was 
knightly  in  its  reverence.  The  riddle  did 
not  interest  her  greatly.  Her  dreams  were 
busy  round  the  lane  corner  she  had  passed 
not  long  ago^  and  the  April  of  her  youth. 

The  April  of  her  youth  reached  York,  in 
the  flesh,  on  the  third  day  of  the  revelry. 
A  coach  clattered  up  to  the  door  of 
Fareham's  lodging,  and  out  of  it  stepped 
Margaret  Savile,  the  frosty  sunlight  crisp 
about  her  daintiness.  Lady  Fareham, 
running  down  to  welcome  her  cousin,  halted 
for  a  moment,  and  her  welcome  grew  chilly 
as  the  thin  December  wind  that  piped 
through  the  open  doorway.  This  girl  was 
herself,  seen  in  the  mirror  of  five  years  ago — 
herself  when  sleep  brought  golden  dreams, 
and  she  wondered  if  Jack  Langham  would 
meet  her  in  the  lane  to-morrow,  and  recalled 
the  incense  of  his  praise. 

"  Are  you  not  glad  to  see  me  ? "  said 
Margaret,  repelled  by  the  peck  on  either 
cheek  that  Lady  Fareham,  thought  a  kiss 
of  welcome. 

"  Is  one  glad  to  see  one's  own  ghost, 
child  ?  There,  I  frighten  you.  It  is  only 
that  T  see— see  my  own  dead  youth  return, 
Madge.  You  are  cold  and  hungry,  doubtless, 
and  I  keep  you  standing  in  this  draughty 
hall." 

All  York  was  pleased  to  approve  Miss 
Savile's  beauty,  and  those  wdio  remembered 
Lady  Fareham  in  her  girlhood  protested 
that  a  twin-sister  of  those  days  had  arrived 


among  them.  They  did  not  know  how  the 
phrase,  constantly  repeated,  galled  Fareham's 
wife ;  for  day  by  day,  as  she  watched 
Margaret  move  among  these  folk  in  motley, 
she  grew  more  aware  how  like  she  was  to 
her  dead  self,  not  in  face  only,  but  in  the  eager, 
childlike  spirit,  the  longing  to  have  even 
this  world  of  the  Eegent's  all  like  a  fairy 
tale  come  true. 

The  girl  knocked  at  the  door  of  her 
bed-chamber,  one  night  when  they  had 
returned  late  from  a  masque  and  a  supper- 
party.  "  May  I  come  in  ?  "  she  asked,  and 
entered  without  waiting  for  the  answer. 

Slight  and  dainty,  w^ith  the  blue  hood  of 
her  cloak  still  hiding  the  wonder  of  her 
hair,  she  seemed  too  rare  a  thing  for  this 
w^orld's  storms.  Again  Lady  Fareham  saw 
the  grave  o'f  past  innocence  reopened,  and 
felt  the  beat  of  angels'  wings  about  her. 

"  What  is  it,  child  ?  "  she  said  fretfully, 
"  You  should  be  ready  for  your  bed  by.  this 
time,  and  have  forgotten  even  to  take  your 
cloak  off." 

"  Oh,  cousin,  I  was  tired,  and  sat  down 
by  the  fire  in  my  room,  and  watched  the 
logs  blaze  up.  J — I  have  killed  a  man 
to-night." 

"  One  fool  the  less,  then,  child.  How 
did  you  kill  him  ?  "  asked  my  lady,  knowing 
how  women  in  their  vapours  will  believe 
that  they  have  slain  a  man  when  they  have 
only  rapped  his  knuckles. 

"  As  gently  as  I  could,"  said  the  girl, 
with  a  flash  of  quick,  impulsive  humour. 
"  One  of  the  York  gentry  protested  that  he 
loved  me,  and  laid  his  heart  and  great  estates 
at  my  feet— especially  his  great  estates." 

Again  there  was  a  stab  at  Lady  Fareham's 
heart,  a  quickening  of  sorrows  she  thought 
dead  and  done  with  long  ago.  So  her  own 
lord  had  wooed  her,  naming  his  price  for 
her  beauty. 

"  Which  of  the  York  men  was  it,  Madge  ? 
So  many  of  them  are  on  fire  for  you — yes, 
but  I  know.  Fm  an  old  woman  now, 
privileged  to  look  on  at  life  and  laugh  at  it." 

Madge  glanced  aside  from  the  question, 
with  an  honour  scrupulous  as  a  man's. 
"  He  went  away  so  sorrowful.  Life  was 
ended  for  him  because  I  had  no  caring, 
and— and  he  laughed  so  strangely,  and  said 
that  yet  another  man  would  be  well  drowned 
for  love." 

"  Rest  easy,  Madge.  He'll  be  drowned 
fathoms  deep  in  the  Regent's  wine  cellar 
to-night,  and  no  more  than  a  headache 
after'it." 

*'  You  do  not  know.     He  was  so  desperate 
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and  so  weary.  He  went  like  a  liaiinted 
man." 

"And  you  let  liini  go?  You're  poor  in 
this  world's  goods,  Madge-  -you  scrape,  and 
save,  and  starve  in  London  there — and  you 
talk  of  great  estates  as  if  they  were  thistle- 
down blowing  idly  in  a  July  breeze." 

"  I  have  no  caring  for  him,"  said  Margaret 
stubbornly. 

"What  is  caring  ?"  asked  my  lady,  with 
her  tired,  questioning  smile. 

A  light  came  into  the  girl's  eyes,  a 
wonder,  and  the  grey-blue  of  April  when 
dawn  comes  up  to  glamour  all  the  distant 
hills.  "Oaring.^  A  dream  I  dream  so 
often  ;  but  no  knight  comes  to  answer  it." 

"  Knights  are  dead,  my  girl.  I  begin  to 
think  they  never  lived,  save  in  old  fables  of 
the  countryside." 

Margaret,  her  hands  resting  on  the 
mantel-shelf,  was  watching  the  logs  as  they 
glowed  and  flickered  on  the  hearth.  "  Indeed, 
they  always  lived,  my  lady,  and  always  will. 
I  can  see  one  knight— there  in  the  fire-glow 
— a  knight  with  his  armour  on,  his  head 
lifted  to  whatever  comes." 

'*  A  foolish  sort  of  Don  Quixote,  to  wear 
his  armour  in  such  heat,"  suggested  the 
other  lazily. 

"  xih,  but  the  fire  does  not  touch  him — 
there  is  something  at  his  heart  that  wards 
it  off — and  he  is  riding,  riding " 

"His  goal  ? "  demanded  Lady  Fareham 
snappishly. 

"  The  something  at  my  own  heart,"  Madge 
answered,  with  the  simplicity  of  this  world's 
dreamers.  "  He  rides  to  find  me,  and  if  we 
meet — why,  all's  w^ell.  And  if  we  fail  to 
meet  just  yet,  there  is  the  Beyond,  where  all 
good  dreams  come  true." 

"  Ah,  what  a  child  it  is — what  a  child  ! 
Always  the  Beyond,  when  this  life  fails  one. 
Never  grow  up,  Madge,  till  life  compels  it." 

And  then  my  lady's  banter  ceased,  and 
the  hard  little  lines  under  her  eyes  were 
smoothed  away.  She  remembered  the  lane 
corner  where  a  lad  and  a  lass  had  kissed — 
recalled  the  sheen  of  buttercups,  when  June 
was  merry  with  the  meadows  there  at 
Langham,  and  the  scent  of  briar-roses  in  the 
lanes. 

"  Madge,"  she  said  abruptly,  "  keep  faith 
and  tryst  with  your  nursery  tales.  They  all 
come  true,  if  you've  pluck  to  wait  long 
enough.     I  was  not  brave  enough  myself." 

"  You — not  brave  ?  " 

"No,  child.  I  learned  courage  after- 
wards, and  there  are  no  buttercups  and 
daisies  about  this  later  courage.     And  now^ 


it  is  time  all  young  dreamers  were  in  bed — 
sleep  is  their  harvest- time." 

When  the  week's  revelry  uas  nearly  over, 
the  Regent  danced  with  her  one  night,  and 
afterwards  they  sat  together  in  a  sheltered 
window-corner. 

"  Fareham  grants  an  earldom,  they  tell 
me,'*  he  said. 

"  Oh,  he  wants  so  much — if  only  it  is  a 
little  beyond  reach  of  his  hand.  If  he  had 
a  dukedom,  he  would  ask  for  the  throne." 

The  Eegent  laughed  pleasantly.  He  was 
a  changed  man,  and  knew  it,  when  this  wife 
of  Fareham 's  touched  old  chords  of  ancient 
chivalry  and  humour.  "  He's  a  fool,  for  all 
that,  n  I  headed  the  list  of  the  barons, 
as  Fareham  does,  I'd  not  be  promoted  to  be 
last  in  the  company  of  earls." 

"My  husband  climbs,  your  Highness. 
Life  has  disappointed  him,  and  his  pastime 
nowadays  is  getting  nearer  to  the  throne." 

"  With  you  beside  him  —  is  he  dis- 
appointed ?  " 

The  flattery  was  so  sincere  that  Lady 
Fareham  did  not  brush  it  aside,  but  glanced 
at  the  Regent  with  quiet  humour. 

"  We  disappointed  one  another,  your 
Highness.  It  was  a  marriage  entirely  of 
convenience." 

"Such  as  Royalty  makes.  It  is  a  mad 
old  world,  Lady  Fareham,  but  one  lives  on 
somehow\" 

And  then  he  told  her,  with  a  candour 
boyish  in  its  simplicity  —  a  candour  that 
surprised  himself — how  once,  in  the  days 
lost  and  downtrodden  long  since,  he  had 
conceived  a  fine  ideal.  She  understood  now 
what  he  meant  when  he  laughed  at  Fareham's 
desire  to  be  last  of  the  earls. 

"  It  was  a  rare  conceit,"  he  said.  "  My 
royal  father  seemed  to  find  no  happiness  in 
kingship.  His  peers  of  the  realm,  too, 
were  jostling  one  another  on  the  stair  of 
advancement,  like  spiteful  cats.  The 
populace  was  disaffected.  I  looked  about 
rne,  and  saw  one  class  only  that  w^as  content, 
and  ruddy-faced,  and  cheery — your  Euglish 
gentry.  So  I  said  they  should  know  me  as 
the  First  Gentleman  of  Europe." 

He  sat  looking  into  space  for  a  moment, 
then  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  laughed 
at  himself  with  a  nice  and  finished  malice. 
"  They  still  name  me  the  First  Gentleman, 
knowing  my  fondness  for  a  jest.  Heigho  ! 
Your  husband  shall  have  what  he  covets." 

It  pleased  Lady  Fareham  a  little  to  be 
singled  out  through  that  week  of  revelry  by 
a  Regent  so  changed  and  so  punctilious  in 
the  regard  he  show^ed.     Yet  constantly  she 
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wearied  of  it  all,  and  she  looked  always  for 
one  big  figure  to  coroe  among  them.  Jack 
Langham  must  know  that  she  was  here  in 
York ;  he  could  not  fail  to  know  it.  Why 
w^as  he  not  here,  as  all  his  friends  were,  to 
meet  her  face  to  face,  and  tell  her  what  had 
chanced  to  him  in  these  five  years  ?  She 
might  find  contempt  and  bitterness,  but 
these  would  be  luxury  almost,  because  they 
proved  that  he  remembered. 

Langham  himself,  indeed,  was  poignantly 
aware  of  her  arrival.  He  had  proposed  to 
dance  and  forget,  in  York  yonder,  until  he 
knew  that  Lady  Fareham  would  be  of  the 
company,  and  then  he  obstinately  declined 
to  leave  his  own  good  house. 

"  But  we're  all  going,  Jack,"  protested 
old  Squire  Thorpe.  "  I'm  not  too  old  myself 
for  the  minuet  and  the  gleam  of  dainty 
eyes." 

"  I'm  glad  to  be  cured  at  thirty.  Squire. 
Eemember  me  to  old  acquaintance  there 
in  York." 

During  the  next  days  they  left  him — in 
scattered  parties,  travelling  by  chaise  or  in 
the  saddle  along  the  white  ribbon  of  the 
York  road,  until  he  found  himself  alone. 
There  was  no  one  to  drink  port  with  him, 
or  lighten  the  burden  of  his  days  by  a 
timely,  quiet  jest.  The  heartache  of  his 
contempt  for  Fareham's  wife  ate  inward, 
till  he  needed  to  get  up  often  to  the  lane 
corner  where  they  had  met  and  kissed,  boy 
and  girl,  secure  against  all  happenings  of 
the  foolish  world  about  them.  Pain  of 
remembrance  was  needed  to  quieten  the 
fierce  loneliness  of  to-day,  for  bitter  hurts 
need  bitter  remedies. 

It  was  here  at  the  cross-roads  that 
contempt  went  by.  The  after-years  were 
blotted  out.  He  saw  only  my  lady  as  she 
had  been,  radiant,  girlish,  innocent  of  all 
buying  and  selling  in  the  market-place  of 
high  alliances.  She  was  dead,  and  he  stood 
lonely  at  her  grave — would  stand  lonely  till 
all  graves  were  opened  and  she  rejoined  him. 

At  York,  meanwhile.  Lady  Fareham's 
charm  had  less  interest  for  certain  of  the 
Regent's  friends  than  the  beauty  of  her 
jewels.  There  w^ere  men  of  his  company 
who  had  dipped  deep  into  slender  purses, 
men  who  had  no  other  care  or  conscience 
than  to  refill  them  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity.  And  Fareham  played  into 
their  hands,  at  a  late  supper-party  on  the 
night  before  he  took  chaise  again  for 
London. 

"You're  leaving  us  about  noon,  Fareham  ?  " 
said  his  neighbour.     "  We  shall  miss  you." 


"  Oh,  for  an  hour.  None  of  your  mock 
sentiment  for  me." 

"Miss  you  devilishly,  and  my  lady's 
going  will  leave  the  town  desolate.  You 
take  a  strong  guard  with  you  ?  " 

Fareham's  temper  was  rough  and  surly, 
contrary  to  old  habit.  "I  do,"  he  said 
curtly. 

"  Very  prudent.  The  roads  are  packed 
with  cut-purses  and  highwaymen.  With  a 
wife  beyond  price  to  take  care  of,  and 
jewels  almost  beyond  price,  even  reckless 
Fareham  shows  caution.  The  jewels  go 
with  you,  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  say  it."  Fareham  sat  upright 
on  the  sudden,  the  comely  light  of  battle  in 
his  wine-stained  face.  "  But  they  go  with 
me  —  the  baubles  and  the  wife  who  has 
shown  York — ay,  and  the  Regent — how  to 
lift  her  skirts  above  the  mire." 

The  table  was  silent  for  a  moment.  An 
astounding  thing  had  happened  ;  there  was 
no  mistaking  this  fire  and  sullen  eagerness 
of  the  man.  He  was  head  over  ears  in  love 
with  his  own  cold,  stately  wife,  and  cared 
nothing  for  the  laughter  of  his  world-weary 
intimates,  if  any  of  them  had  chosen  to 
show  it  openly.  None  did,  as  it  happened, 
for  they  knew  that  Fareham,  in  this  mood, 
had  the  strength  of  three  usual  men. 

"  How  many  do  you  take  to  guard  you  ?  " 
asked  his  neighbour  smoothly. 

"Two,"  said  Fareham.  "My  sword-arm 
and  the  pistol  in  my  left  hand.  My  wife 
has  needed  no  other  since  we  took  the  road 
together.  And  so  good  night,  gentlemen. 
It's  deuced  early  to  have  to  start  at  noon, 
but  one  must  put  up  with  hardships." 

They  watched  him  go  down  the  room, 
swaying  a  little  like  a  gallant  ship  that 
carried  too  much  freight,  but  buoyant  with 
it  all.  One  by  one  the  company  followed 
him,  till  only  six  were  left ;  and  these  fore- 
gathered round  the  wine,  and  began  to  laugh 
with  a  merriment  that  reached  their  toes — 
as  the  port  would  reach  them  later  on. 
Fareham,  the  bond-slave  of  a  wife  too  cold 
for  this  world — Fareham,  with  his  old, 
ready  trust  in  his  strength  to  meet  all  odds 
alone — they  had  fooled  him  ludicrously. 
He  might  keep  his  iceberg  of  a  wife,  but 
not  her  jewels. 

Jack  Langham  could  not  rest  that  night. 
He  had  supped  with  discretion,  had  drunk 
soberly  to  the  memory  of  bright  eyes  clouded 
long  ago  by  mists  of  this  world's  making, 
had  heaved  a  sigh  big  as  the  hills  out  of 
doors,  and  gone  to  bed.  Sleep  came  in 
fitful  snatches,  and  in  his  dreams  the  wasted 
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years  refcuriied — the  dull,  listless  round  of 
bunting  and  the  rest,  the  loneliness,  the 
utter  uselessness  of  life.  When  at  last, 
tired  out,  he  fell  into  a  deep,  uneasy  slumber, 
it  was  only  to  exchange  futility  for  night- 
mare. He  was  for  ever  climbing  a  steep, 
jagged  face  of  rock,  and  above  him  was 
Lady  Fareham,  beckoning  him  up  the 
precipice.  She  was  in  urgent  peril,  and  he 
climbed  till  he  reached  her  ledge,  only  to 
find  it  empty,  and  my  lady  beckoning  him 
from  a  further  height. 

AVhen  he  shook  the  nightmare  off  at  last, 
the  keen  sunlight  was  pouring  through  his 
window,  and  he  was  vastly  glad  to  be  awake 
— -to  wash  in  ice-cold  water  and  get  into  his 
clothes.  The  grave  old  clock  on  the  stair- 
way, as  he  passed  it,  told  him  it  was  ten  of 
the  clock. 

"  Oh,  good,"  he  said  listlessly.  "  There's 
less  of  the  day  to  get  through  than  I 
fancied." 

He  ate  a  gallant  breakfast,  washed  down 
with  a  draught  of  claret,  and  afterwards 
stood  drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the 
frosted  window-panes.  What  should  he  do 
to  kill  the  hours  between  one  meal  and  the 
next  ?  Why  had  they  gone,  these  boon 
comrades  of  his,  to  mock  revelry  at  York, 
leaving  him  alone  with  old  heartaches  and 
the  years  that  the  locust  had  eaten  ? 

He  was  healthy  and  sane  at  core,  however, 
this  derelict.  First  he  laughed  at  himself, 
and  then  he  got  down  a  fowling-piece,  a 
powder-flask  and  case  of  buckshot.  He  did 
Jiot  care  greatly  for  sport  in  time  of  bitter 
frost  and  snow  ;  birds  and  the  furred  folk 
were  so  tame  and  hungry  that  to  shoot  them 
seemed  cold-blooded  murder.  But  a  man 
must  do  something,  after  all,  if  he  is  to 
keep  tired  wits  on  the  safe  side  of  a  mad- 
house ;  and  little  by  little,  as  he  tramped 
the  pastures,  the  light,  sharp  air,  the  sun- 
light and  the  blue,  happy  sky,  crept  into  his 
veins  and  fed  his  manhood. 

The  sun  had  got  past  noon  when  he 
returned,  a  heavy  game-bag  on  his  shoulders, 
by  way  of  the  lane  corner  ;  and,  as  he  came 
swinging  down  the  hill,  he  halted  sharply. 
In  the  clear  light  he  saw  the  gibbet  and  the 
tarred  burden  that  it  carried,  and  between 
that  sorrow  and  himself  there  was  a  chaise 
and  four — its  leaders  pulled  back  on  their 
haunches  by  the  post-boys — and  six  masked 
horsemen  drawn  across  the  road. 

Jack  stood  looking  down  at  the  odd  scene, 
wondering  if  another  nightmare  had  drowned 
common-sense.  Highwaymen,  like  carrion 
crows,    were   wont  to   hunt  singly,  not  in 


companies,  and  it  was  not  their  habit  to 
choose  sunlit  mid-day  for  these  escapades. 
He  saw  a  big  man  get  down  from  the  chaise 
and  close  the  door  behind  him. 

"  Well,  friends  ?  "  he  asked.  The  quiet 
unconcern  of  his  voice  came  through  the 
thin  air  to  Langham  as  if  he  stood  at  the 
man's  elbow.  "  Six  masked  men  were  never 
a  match  for  one  whose  face  goes  open  to  the 
daylight.     What  d'ye  need  ?  " 

"  Just  my  lady's  jewels.  They're  in  the 
chaise  behind  you." 

"All  I  love  is  in  the  chaise  behind  me  ; 
and,  of  course,  you're  six  to  one.  You  could 
not  expect  even  Fareham  to  carry  such  long 
odds  ?  Get  from  saddle,  gentlemen,  and 
claim  your  spoils  of  war.  I'm  anxious  to 
push  on  to  London,  and,  moreover,  I'm  in 
my  cups  " — a  wild,  dismaying  hiccough  came 
up-wind  to  Langham  as  he  watched — "  and 
disposed  to  be  friendly  with  all  folk,  even  if 
they  rob  me.  There's  something  devilish 
funny  in  being  robbed,  look  at  it  in  the 
right  way." 

The  big  man  was  lurching  heavily  from 
side  to  side,  and  was  compelled  at  last  to 
lean  against  the  coach.  And  the  highway- 
men got  down  from  saddle  with  a  shout  of 
ribald  laughter.  Fareham  was  an  easier 
prey  than  they  had  thought. 

Jack  Langham  came  down  the  hill.  He 
was  interested  in  this  venture,  and  wished  to 
take  a  liand  in  it ;  but  again  he  halted,  for 
the  big  man  had  ceased  to  feign  drunkenness, 
had  whipped  his  sword  out  and  set  his  back 
against  the  coach.  And  he  was  shaking  with 
boyish  laughter,  because  he  had  hoodwinked 
tliem  so  coQipletely. 

"The  frolic  just  begins,  gentlemen,  if 
you've  the  stomach  for  it — and  you've  lefD 
your  pistols  in  the  holsters." 

Their  swords  were  out  now,  and  they  were 
at  him  like  wild  beasts.  And  something 
sang  at  Jack's  heart,  for  he  saw  a  man  meet 
splendid  odds  and  take  them  gaily,  as  if  lie 
danced  the  minuet.  His  fowling-piece  was 
loaded,  on  the  chance  of  a  last  shot  on  the 
way  home  ;  and  he  raised  such  a  yell  that 
the  highwaymen  turned  about,  thinking 
themselves  surrounded  by  an  enemy  in  force. 

"  D'ye,  want  buckshot  in  the  eyes  at 
twenty  paces  ?  "  said  Langham  gently. 

And  so  the  trouble  ended.  There  were 
two  dead  men  in  the  roadway,  slain  by 
Fareham,  and  the  four  remaining  w^ere  told 
curtly  to  get  to  saddle,  lest  worse  befell 
them.  And  afterwards  my  lord,  saw  who  it 
was  that  had  succoured  him  in  need,  and  a 
stillness  came  about  him  as  of  death.     Then 
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he  opened  the  chaise  door  and  handed  out 
his  wife  with  great  tenderness  and  homage. 

"We're  at  the  lane  corner,"  he  said, 
"  and  here's  your  wish  come  true,  Janet,  on 
the  return  from  York.  Langham,  she's 
bonnier  than  she  was  five  years  ago  ?  If 
you  deny  it,  man,  I've  still  some  sword-play 
left  in  me." 

Langham  saw  a  face  beautiful  and  strong 
with  the  charm  of  suffering  ;  but  she  was 
not  the  girl  whose  image  had  kept  him 
company,  night  and  day,  for  five  insufferable 
years.  His  greeting  was  punctilious,  cold, 
and  suave,  and  it  was  only  when  he  glanced 
aside  and  saw  Madge  Savile  standing  in 
the  roadway,  snow  under  her  dainty  feet 
and  the  sun  about  her  face,  that  his  heart 
began  to  beat  in  earnest.  Great  loneliness  is 
apt  to  breed  surprising  candour.  He  simply 
went  to  her  side,  and  said  that  he  had 
waited  long  for  her ;  and  she  looked  at  him 
as  if  he  were  a  miracle.  He  was  not  in 
armour,  as  a  knight  should  be.  He  was  not 
on  horseback.  A  rank  odour,  of  hares  and 
wild -fowl,  came  from  the  game-bag  on  his 
shoulders.  But  he  was  the  knight  of  her 
dreams,  filling  the  garden-space  that  is 
known  to  women  as  their  hearts. 

My  Lady  Farejiam  Watched  them  with  a 
bitter  jealousy.  All  .her  past  went  by  her  in 
a  sick  procession.  The  yielding  to  pride  of 
place,  the  loveless  marriage,  the  heat  and 
burden  of  her  soulless  life  about  the  Court — 
they  all  returned.  But  they  were  slight  and 
easy  to  be  borne,  measured  by  this  agony 
that  went  through  her  like  a  sword.  Madge, 
standing  yonder  in  the  wintry  sunlight,  was 
herself  as  she  had  been  long  since  ;  and  Jack 
Langham  had  kept  faithful  to  a  tryst  that 
might  have  been  her  own. 

Penance,  working  in  courageous,  honest 
souls,  tries  them  by  fire  for  a  while,  and  gives 
them  afterwards  a  stillness  and  a  something 
that  is  not  happiness,  but  peace  and  the 
further  hope.  All  my  lady's  backward 
thoughts  of  Langham,  her  deep,  settled 
faith  that  some  turning  of  the  road  would 
bring  them  together  at  long  last,  were  over 
and  done  with.  He  and  his  mate  were 
yonder  in  the  roadway,  with  Eden's  magic 


round  about  theiu,  and,  for  her  part,  she 
remembered  that  Fareham  had  fought  for 
her — fought  gallantly. 

She  stood  silent  in  the  roadway  for  a  while. 
He  had  always  been  English  to  the  core, 
this  husband  of  hers — had  shown  his  worst 
goods  to  the  public  gaze,  and  kept  his  gay, 
astounding  strength  for  the  moments  when 
she  needed  help.  She  had  failed  him  often 
• — it  was  clear  now  to  her^— but  in  her  bitter 
need  he  had  not  failed  her  once.  With 
something  of  the  old,  quick  impatience,  she 
turned  to  know  why  he  was  not  near  her 
now,  in  this  her  weak  extremity  ;  and  she 
saw  him  sitting  at  the  roadside,  binding  a 
wound  tbat  splashed  crimson  through  the 
bandage  as  he  tied  it. 

'*  Oh,  my  dear  lord,"  she  said,  kneeling 
in  the  snow,  "  you  did  not  tell  us  you  were 
wounded." 

Fareham  glanced  at  her  with  gentle  levity. 
"  Why  should  I  ?  I  thought  it  was  mortal, 
till  I  came  to  probe  it ;  and  I'm  sorry,  Janet, 
that  I  propose  to  live.  It  was  so  devilish 
simple.  You  and  Jack  Langham — dreamers 
bofh — and  one  plump  friend  of  the  Regent's 
gone,  to  leave  you  free.  I  should  have 
laughed  at  the  quaint  way  of  my  dying." 

So  Aen  the,  broken  years  came  to  my 
lady's  hand.  Wayward  and  fitful— her  will 
weak  as  windlestraws  to  shift  to  every 
breeze  in  the  days  when  Fareham  wooed 
her — she  knew  that  he  loved  her.  For  the 
test  of  love  is  sacrifice,  and  the  will  to  die, 
if  need  be,  for  the  other's  happiness. 

She  was  shaken  by  a  storm  of  weeping, 
and  afterwards  was  anxious  to  unwrap 
Farehara's  bandages  and  bind  them  all 
afresh  ;  but  he  w^ould  none  of  it. 

"  If  you  begin  to  love  me,  wife,"  he  said, 
"  step  over  to  the  coach.  There's  some  red 
wine  in  the  rumble,  cheek  by  jowl  with  your 
jewels — I'm  in  need  of  the  good  physician." 

She  shared  his  bravery  and  his  laughter, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  journeying 
together. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  lord,  how  I  have 
failed  you  !     But  I  did  not  know." 

"Journeys  end,  child,  if  one  happens  to 
live  long  enough,"  said  Fareham  carelessly. 
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BRITISH    SEA-POWER 

AND   ITS    PART   IN   THE  WAR 


By  JOHN    F.   KENDALL 


THE  rise  of  Prussia  in  a  couple  of 
centuries  from  a  paltry,  little  State 
of  1,500,000  people  to  a  war-mad 
empire  of  seventy  millions,  with  enormous 
wealth,  world-power,  and  preposterous  sense 
of  "mission,"  is  an  undeniable  tribute  to 
the  drive  of  Machfpolitik,  or  sheer  military 
force.  And  to  this  was  added  the  un- 
scrupulous craft  which  Frederick  the  Great 
preached  openly  :  we  have  seen  it  in  cynical 
practice  at  all  the  German  Embassies,  from 
Athens  to  Washington. 

Since  1871  the  German  population  has 
doubled,  the  increase  being  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  a  year.  In  1879  Bismarck  introduced 
the  fiscal  policy  wdiich  created  the  Empire's 
industrial  greatness  and  built  up  a  trade 
which  at  length  totalled  well  over  a  thousand 
millions  sterling  per  annum.  But  there 
came  a  time  when  the  restless  Kaiser  dropped 
his  "  Blood-and-Iron  "  pilot  and  announced 
a  new  course,  of  which  he  himself  was  to  be 
the  steersman,    "  Neptune  with  the  trident," 


said  the  Emperor  at  Cologne,  so  far  back  as 
1897,  ''  is  now  a  symbol  for  us  that  we  have 
new  tasks  to  fulfil." 

Of  the  main  task  no  secret  whatever  was 
made  :  "  That  trident  must  be  in  our  fist," 
since  "Germany's  future  lies  upon  the 
water."  And  despite  all  drawbacks — an 
apathetic  people  already  heavily  burdened 
with  a  war  machine,  and  a  geographical 
position  wholly  unfavourable — ^the  Kaiser 
w^on  all  the  Empire  to  his  will.  Admiral 
von  Koester  converted  doubters,  through 
the  Navy  League.  Yon  Tirpitz,  as  torpedo 
expert,  planned  the  now  notorious  "w^ar 
zone  of  starvation "  around  the  British 
coasts,  which  was  to  be  conducted  by  the 
submarine. 

The  "Big  Navy"  campaign  was  a  long 
struggle,  and  achievement  was  a  personal 
triumph  for  the  Emperor  which  it  would 
be  absurd  to  belittle.  For,  given  British 
neutrality,  those  mighty  ships  that  steamed 
out  under  Yon  Hipper  and  Yon  Scheer  could 
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have  ended  the  War  and  imposed  an  arrogant 
German  peace  upon  Europe.  It  wonld 
take  too  long  to  tell  the  stages  whereby 
cocksureness  prepared  for  the  much-toasted 
"Day,"  which  was  to  humble  Britain  and 
make  her  rival — in  the  Kaiser's  own  phrase 
— "as  authoritative  as  was  the,  Eoman 
Empire." 

There  were  many  hindrances.  There  was 
patient  copying  of  British  designs,  clangorous 
activity  at  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshafen,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  State  and  private  yards  — 
Weser's  in  Bremen,  the  Yulkan  in  Hamburg, 
Krupp's  Germania,  Howaldt's,  Scbichau's, 
and  Tecklenborg's.     An  Anglo-German  war 


construction  was  stopped  in  the  German 
Empire.  Fourteen  thousand  men  were 
turned  upon  the  strategic  waterway,  and  at 
a  cost  of  another  £12,000,000  it  was  wholly 
remodelled.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  Germany, 
striving  for  "  her  place  in  the  sun,"  which 
could  only  be  attained  by  snatching  the 
trident  from  Britannia's  fist. 

So  the  game  went  for  years,  with  more 
millions  lavished  on  Wilhelmshafen — that 
Portsmouth  of  the  North  Sea,  with  its  titan 
engines,  vast  docks  and  building  plant. 
Here  20,000  men  keep  the  High  Seas  Fleet 
battle  worthy.  And  south  of  the  Great  Belt, 
opposite   Kiel   Bay,  German    Dreadnoughts 
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STOKERS    AT    WORK    ON    A    BATTLESHIP. 


was  all  this  time  raging  without  a  sound,  and 
none  the  less  sinister  for  that.  It  was  a 
war  of  wits,  all-absorbing  to  those  who  knew 
and  could  survey  it.  There  was  war  between 
Fisher  and  Yon  Tirpitz,  and  the  German 
always  lagged  behind. 

Suddenly  came  the  cruellest  stroke  of  all. 
The  famous  Canal  was  completed,  giving 
the  fast-growing  German  Navy  free  access 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  when 
Lord  Fisher  sprang  his  first  Dreadnought  on 
the  world.  Simultaneously  the  Kiel  Canal  was 
put  out  of  action  for  six  years.  It  was  too 
narrow  and  too  shallow  for  the  all-big-gun 
ship,  and  the  pre-Dreadnought  types  it  had 
been  built  to  tit  were  now  useless.   All  naval 


practise  gun-drill  with  feverish  zeal  for  five 
hours  a  day.  Of  Heligoland — that  "  beach 
of  bathing  machines,"  which  Lord  Salisbury 
was  glad  to  cede  in  1890  for  advantage  in 
Africa — I  may  not  speak,  for  the  "  armoured 
isle  "  is  too  big  a  subject  for  treatment  here. 
Heligoland  alone  has  rendered  possible  a 
naval  war  with  Britain,  arid  her  foe  spent 
a  hundred  millions  to  make  it  "  the  mightiest 
bulwark  of  our  German  coasts." 

For  the  great  Naval  Prooframme  of  1900 
a  sum  of  £200,000,000  was  .voted  by  the 
Reichstag.  Clearly  the  upstart  "  Rome" 
saw  a  Carthage  in  its  path,  and  bent  itself 
to  "  preparedness "  with  an  energy  that 
amounted  to  frenzy.     "  The  rule  of  the  sea 
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by  a  single  nation  is  insupportable/'  the 
Navy  League  now  declared.  Yon  Tirpitz 
was  still  more  truculent.  "  We  must  arm," 
he  assured  the  Reichstag,  "  with  a  view  to 
entering  the  most  dangerous  naval  conflict 
in  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be  involved." 
"  Hasard-Spielers  "  and  missionaries  spread 
this  gospel  in  the  land. 

Britain  was  iiow  " the  decrepit  Power"  of 
Treitschke's 
d  e  n  u  n  c  i  a  - 
tion,  "living 
in  lucky 
aloofness 
upon  a 
wealthy 
island." 
Germany,  of 
course,  was 
the  elect 
inheritrix 
(Rpxhtsnach- 
folger)  of 
Britain's 
world-wide 
estate.  Well, 
the  "Day" 
broke  over 
two  years 
ago,  and  how 
stands  the 
sea  affair  at 
this  reading? 
Superbly 
for  us.  For, 
after  all, 
Germany's 
''trident" 
challenge 
resolved 
itself,  into 
what*  our 
First  Lord 
calls  a  "tip- 
a  n  d  -  r  u  n 
policy,"  such 
as  we  saw 
first  at  Scar- 
borough and 

Whitby,  then  on  a  huger  scale  off  the  Horn 
Reef. 

Admiral  von  Koester  takes  the  trouble 
to  explain  Mr.  Balfour's  taunt.  "  A  straight 
fight,"  he  told  neutral  inquirers  who  had 
looked  for  really  epic  things,  "could  only 
mean  death  or  victory,  and  a  fleet  destroyed 
cannot  be  replaced  in  this  War.  Therefore 
we  must  be  prudent  above  everything,  and 
not  be  drawn  into  a  pitched  battle  in  which 
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defeat  is  all  too  likely."  lb  this  the  Father 
of  the  Navy  League  added  details,  showing 
how  hopelessly  the  German  squadrons  were 
outmatched  and  out-metalled  by  the  British 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  their  three  Allies. 

Here  is  "  prudence  " — the  very  antithesis  * 
of  that  calculated  recklessness  which  is  the 
secret  of  "the  Nelson  touch."    ''Gentlemen," 
said  the  hero  to  his  "band  of  brothers,"  as 

he  stood  on 
the  Victory's 
poop  and 
pointed  to 
Trinidad, 
"  the  Victory 
will  take 
three,  the 
G  a  71  opus, 
Spartiate, 
and  Belleisle 
will  take  two 
each,  and  the 
rest  of  you 
one  apiece. 
Now  the 
fleets  are 
equal."  Very 
"  impru- 
dent," too, 
Avas  Hawke 
when  he 
raced  head- 
long after 
Conflansinto 
Q  u  i  b  e  r  o  n 
Bay,  of 
whose  pilot- 
age he  knew 
nothing 
whatever.  A 
November 
gale  was 
raging,  but 
Hawke  never 
gave  a 
thought  to 
the  problem 
of  getting 
out.  Only 
the  weather  saved  the  foe  from  uttermost 
rout.  "I  can  boldly  affirm,"  said  the  daring 
British  leader  in  his  dispatch,  "  that  all  that 
could  possibly  be  done  has  been  done." 

He  justified  his  tremendous  risks,  and  set 
his  losses  against  the  imperious  need  "to 
break  this  strong  force."  It  was  this  same 
impetuous  "  finishing  of  the  wdrk "  upon 
which  Drake  dwelt  when  he  wrote  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  about  his  men :  "  I  have  not  in  my 
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MEN    MARCHING    TO    THEIli    SHIPS    ON    THE     MO^IIJSATION    OF    THE     FLEET    JUST    HEFORE    THE 

OUTBREAK    OF    THE    WAR. 


lifetime  known  better  men,  or  possessed  with 
gallanter  minds  than  Your  Majesty's  people, 
here  gathered  together  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm."  And  with  what  fire,  what 
adventurous  fury,  did  those  seamen  fling 
hands  and  hearts  into  the  fray  ! 

We  saw  this  Elizabethan  tradition  in  the 
Battle  of  Jutland,  too — a  day  and  night 
affair  of  weird  splendour.  It  was  also, 
as   I^ord   Beresford   reminds  us,   the   most 


stupendous  naval  engagement  in  recorded 
history,  and  showed  in  smashing  style  the 
overwhelming  might  of  Britain  fighting 
in  her  "native  element."  No  words  are 
adequate  to  describe  the  awful  scene  as 
Admiral  Beatty  dashed  in  to  support  the 
Inflexible  and  IndomitaUe^  whilst  the 
stupefying  thunders  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
were  opening  behind  him.  "  The  grandest 
sight    I    shall    ever    see,"    a    naval  officer 
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declares,  "was  our  battle  line— miles  upon 
miles  of  it,  fading  away  into  the  mist — 
taking  up  positions  like  clockwork,  then 
belching  enormous  salvos  of  flame  and 
smoke." 

There  were  "Balaclava  charges"  of  our 
destroyers,  battles  within  battles,  spectacles 
too  great  for  any  language  to  express. 
Bingham,  of  the  Nestor,  dashed  upon  Von 
Hipper  himself,  blazing  away  into  the  thick 
of  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  till  the  frail 
craft  sank  imder  him.  Tovey,  in  the  Onslow, 
engaged  a  cruiser  at  two  thousand  yards, 
then  turned  aside  to  fight  a  mammoth  ship, 
returning  at  last  to  torpedo  his  first  opponent. 


In  all  this  action  we  know  that  British 
gunners  vindicated  the  old  sea  spirit, 
from  the  moment  when  Evan  -  Thomas 
and  his  four  "  Elizabeths "  opened  fire  at 
the  record  range  of  ten  and  a  half  miles, 
with  salvos  of  60,800  pounds  twice  a 
minute.  Sir  David  Beatty  tells  us  that 
whilst  German  gunnery  reached  a  high 
standard  in  the  opening  stages,  "their 
accuracy  and  rapidity  depreciated  rapidly." 
In  a  word,  they  were  demoralised,  and 
disorderly  flight  in  a  barrage  of  smoke, 
added  to  fog  and  falling  gloom,  put  an 
end  to  the  great  "  Day "  and  Germany's 
vaunted  bid  for  world-power. 
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SEAKCHING    A    KEUTKAL    VESSEL    FOR    CONTRABAND    OF    WAK. 


Here  was  no  "prudence,"  but  the  sea  spirit 
of  our  race,  which  rises  to  heights  impossible 
for  the  lay  mind  to .  imagine,  because  the 
terrors  of  modern  naval  war  transcend 
the  imagination. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  "  nerves  " 
in  a  clash  where  a  single  stroke  from  a 
single  weapon  may  wipe  out  a  thousand 
lives.  Uproar  and  concussion  were  here 
beyond  the  grasp  of  sense,  and  as  for 
the  wounded  —  hospitals,  patients,  and 
surgeons  were  abruptly  hurled  into  an 
ocean  of  death  that  seethed  with  shells 
whose  impact  threw  towers  of  water  high 
as  the  opposing  masts. 


The  Wtlk  zu  MacM  went  to  pieces  in 
this  supreme  ordeal  at  sea,  and  the  Kaiser's 
Navy  knew  no  peace  till  it  put  the 
"  armoured  isle  "  and  its  minefields  between 
its  Dreadnoughts  and  Jellicoe's  avenging 
squadrons,  now  sweeping  up  and  down 
outside  with  the  seal  of  sovereignty  upon 
every  ship.  It  was  the  men  more  than 
material  that  won— men  like  Sir  David 
Beatty,  who,  with  his  four  battle-cruisers 
and  four  Elizabeths,  kept  the  entire  German 
Fleet  at  bay  before  Admirals  Hood, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Jellicoe  could  reach  the 
scene. 

It  was  at  frst  a  hurricane  attack  against 
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enormous  odds.  There  was  nothing 
"  prudent "  about  it,  but  relentless  pressing 
and  harrying,  leading  the  foe  northward, 
forcing  him  east,  turning  him  southward, 
driving  him  to  the  west.  From  first  to  last 
Nelsonian  tactics  ruled  the  world's  greatest 
sea  battle.  The  gallant  Admiral  Arbuthnot's 
cheery  signal  to  his  squadron  before  he 
sank,  the  LivinciUe's  brief  but  glorious 
duel  with  the  giant  Hindenlmrg ^  the  night 
attacks  of  flotillas  under  Hawksley,  Wintour, 
and  Stirling — all  these  are  deeds  which  our 
Grand  Admiral  says  "  surpassed  the  very 
highest  expectations  I  had  formed." 

And  the  result  was  to  establish  British 
sea-power  before  all  the  world,  not  forgetting 
Germany  herself — make  no  mistake  about 
that.  "The  enemy  withdrew,"  as  Mr. 
Balfour  explained  to  the  Imperial  Council 
of  Commerce,  "  as  inferior  forces  must 
always  withdraw,  unless  they  mean  to 
court  destruction."  German  Headquarters, 
our  First  Lord  shrewdly  pursued,  were 
nnder  no  delusions  such  as  possessed  the 
gullible  German  people  for  whom  the  "tip- 
and-run  "  methods  were  specifically  devised. 
Enemy  admirals  knew  perfectly  well  they 
had  no  chance  whatever,  though  a  swift 
sally,  directed  by  airships,  might  possibly 
catch  and  punish  an  inferior  British  force. 

It  is  a  fact  noted  by  German  experts  like 
Reventlow,  Persius,  and  Flamm,  that  our 
Navy  is  to-day  "  considerably  stronger  than 
at  the  outbreak  of  war,"  and  we  know  that 
the  submarine — our  principal  enemy's  trump 
card — is  at  last  under  a  cloud,  and  something 
more.  "  It  is  absurd  to  suppose,"  says 
M.  Stephen  Pichon,  an  ex-Foreign  Minister 
of-'  France,  "  that  the  Kaiser's  U-boats — of 
which  over  a  hundred  have  in  twenty  months 
shared  the  fate  of  their  victims — possess  any 
power  to  deal  a  serious  blow  at  the  naval 
might  of  Britain." 

That  might  is  not  only  unimpaired  ;  it  is 
to  -  day  incomparably  stronger  than  ever 
before,  with  additions,  since  the  War  began, 
exceeding  the  entire  power  of  the  German 
Navy.  Hence  new  upliftings  of  the  Hymn 
of  Hate,  and  nation-wide  wails  over  a 
Knappheit^  or  that  scarcity  which  collects 
the  matron's  copper  kettle  and  makes  rubber 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  "  We  are  indeed 
feeling  in  our  flesh  England's  world 
domination  at  sea,"  admits  Professor 
Gerhard  Schott,  of  the  Hamburg  Naval 
Observatory.  "  It  is  true,"  Herr  Albert 
BaUin  rues  —  he  is  Germany's  greatest 
shipmaster,  and  a  confidant  of  the  Emperor 
— "  that  in  peace   time  the  seas  were  free, 


but  in  war,  as  tve  Jmoiv  io  our  cost^  they  are 
governed  by  the  strongest  Floet.'* 

Hamburg,  indeed,  was  the  index  of  the 
Empire's  greatness.  More  than  19,000  ships 
entered  the  port  every  year ;  imports  and 
exports  rose  to  the  enornrous  figure  of 
£700,000,000.  Now  the  city  lies  desolate, 
and  reporters  describe  the  eerie  silence  of 
vast  docks  and  quays.  It  is  the  same  with 
Bremen,  where  Herr  Achelis,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  hopes  that  the  Empire's 
second  port  Avill  "  survive  the  War."  .  .  . 
"  Bremen's  export  business,"  Herr  Achelis 
mourns,  "  has  now  completely  ceased." 
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ADMIRAL    SIR    DAVID    BKATTY    ON     BOARD 
H.M.S.     "lion." 


In  this  way  is  British  sea-power  besieging 
the  war-god's  very  shrine,  now  tainted  with 
new  Kriegsmudiglceit^OY  weariness  of  the  olden 
cult  of  Mars.  Prior  to  1914  the  export  of 
German  merchandise  came  to  £484,000,000, 
her  imports  to  £578,500,000.  She  supplied 
one-fourth  of  the  world's  raw  iron,  four-fifths 
of  the  chemical  products  for  which  civilisa- 
tion called.  At  Leipzig  alone  £5,000,000 
changed  hands  at  the  furriers'  fair.  To-day 
this  vast  commerce  is  stone  dead.  Nor 
may  any  German  ship  leave  port  without 
permission  from  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas, 
who  has  reigned  without  a  challenge  since 
Trafalgar. 

Here  surely  is  a  sway  to  stir  the  most 
sluggish  imagination,  for  it  embraces  not 
one  sea,  but  all  the  waters  of  earth,  now 
swarming  with  men  and  munitions — our  own 
and  our  Allies'— for  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the 
great  aggressor.  British  sea-power  involves 
three  primary  problems — the  blockade  or 
siege,  the  possibility  of  the  invasion  of  our 
territory,    and    the    general    question    of 


*' command"  in  the  matter  of  commercial 
intercourse. 

In  all  three  the  German  position  is  to-day 
worse  off  than  ever,  and  Berlin  is  hard  put 
to  it  to  gull  the  people  over  the  exploits 
of  a  Navy  for  w^hich  such  sacrifices  were 
made  at  the  Kaiser's  own  behest.  The 
blockade  is  tighter  than  ever,  and  a  delicate 
matter  it  is,  with  neutral  interests  involv^. 

The  invasion  of  England  has  puzzled  every 
Power  that  sought  to  dominate  Europe,  from 
the  time  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  German 
Wilhelm,  not  forgetting  Louis  Quatorze  and 
Napoleon.  The  Battle  of  Jutland  has 
dissipated  the  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine 
German  leaders :  I  refer  to  the  men  who  know 
• — naval  officers,  merchants,  and  statesmen. 
These  now  speak  of  the  sea-challenge  in 
terms  of  pessimism. 

Before  the  Great  War  loomed,  Herr  E. 
Possehl,  the  greatest  merchant  of  Liibeck, 
spoke  his  mind  upon  sea-power  before  a 
Pan-Germanic  conference  in  Berlin.  He 
recalled  the  Oriental  dreams  of  the  great 
economist  Friedrich  Lisst,  who  first  held 
out  the  hope  of  a  Berlin-Baghdad  empire 
which  should  baffle  the  naVal  genius  of 
Britain,  and  be  for  ever  independent  of  her 
power.  "The  sea,"  said  Lisst,  "is  the 
parade-ground  of  nations,  the  arena  in  which 
strength  and  enterprise  are  displayed,  and 
the  nation  shut  out  from  it  has  no  share  in 
the  world's  good  things  or  honours.  That 
nation  is  but  the  step-child  of  our  dear 
Lord  God." 

With  this  Herr  Possehl  agreed,  and  warned 
his  hearers  of  the  crushing  penalty  of  war 
with  England.  "  I  am  convinced,"  he  said, 
"  that  Britain's  pressure  on  our  sea-borne 
trade — far  more  surely  than  any  war  on 
land— w^ould  end  by  dragging  us  to  our 
knees."  To-day  that  prospect  stings  German 
pride  to  madness.  Berlin  has  a  map  of 
"  British  Robberies,"  showing  how  her  fetters 
[Zwing-J^etten)  envelop  the  entire  earth, 
from  Kerry  and  Cork  to  Cape  Town,  from 
Aden  to  Adelaide,  from  Singapore  to 
Vancouver,  and  on  through  all  the  seas, 
climates,  and  continents. 

And  so  it  is,  with  clear  highw^ays 
everywhere,  and  undisputed  sway,  to  the 
abiding  wonder  of  our  Allies  and  of 
daughter  Rations  that — as  Mr.  W.  M. 
Hughes  reminded  Australia—"  bask  securely 
in  Britain's  bosom,  scarce  realising  their 
debt."  You  cannot  pick  up  a  foreign  paper 
without  finding  tribute  to  our  sovereignty  at 
sea.  M.  Barthou,  ex-Premier  of  France, 
lauds    "the    incomparable    support    which 
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Great  Britain  has  given  the  allied  cause." 
"  The  services  rendered  by  the  British  Fleet 
are  superb,"  says  the  Kussian  Minister  of 
Marine,  "and  they  have  markedly  in- 
fluenced the  course  of  the  struggle  against 
our  powerful  foe." 

To  realise  this  on  the  practical  side  one 
^lust  visit  the  Commissariat  Department  of 
ttie  Allies.  Here  is  an  office  of  three  hundred 
rooms,  and  a  staff  of  five  hundred  made  up 
of  eight  nations — English,  French,  Russian, 
Italian,  Belgian,  Serbian,  Portuguese,  and 
Japanese.  Here  is  an  immense  hive  based 
entirely  on  our  command  of  the  seas.  This 
Commission  is  surely  the  world's  biggest 
buyer. 

Of  crude  steel  and  gun-tubes  I  may  not 
give  details,  nor  of  filled  shell  up  to  half- 
ton  weights,  nor  of  rifles,  machine-guns, 
small-arm  ammunition,  saddlery,  trenching- 
tools,  armoured  cars,  and  all  the  elaborate 
devices  of  the  new  underground  warfare. 
There  are  meat  and  timber  to  be  bought,  as 
well  as  coal  and  wheat.  There  are  ships  to 
be  chartered,  and  the  whole  sea's  face  filled 
with  argosies  whose  very  existence  would 
be  impossible  if  British  sea-power  were  not 
the  stupendous  force  it  is.  Well  may  the 
Hamburger  Nachrkhten  sum  up  the  situation 
in  these  words  :  "  England  is  the  driving 
force  of  the  whole  war." 

This  lesson  is  now  being  laid  before  our 
AUies  in  unmistakable  terms.  "  Let  no 
Frenchman  deceive  himself,"  says  M.  Stephen 
Pichon.  "  Events  have  proved  that  if  the 
struggle  lay  between  France  and  Russia 
alone,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Germany  and 
her  Allies  on  the  other,  a  German  victory 
would  have  been  the  outcome.  Let  us 
cherish  no  phantasms,  I  repeat,  for  the  facts 
are  there.  Without  Great  Britain's  sea- 
power  our  ports  were  at  the  enemy's  mercy, 
and  our  communications  cut  off.  Upon  this 
point  Germany  made  no  mistake.  And  if 
she  now  points  to  England  as  the  enemy,  it 
is  because  she  sees  in  Britannia  the  chief 
cause  of  her  imminent  fall." 

In  these  plain  words  the  Paris  statesman 
points  the  moral  of  the  great  Anglo-German 
struggle,  and  he  winds  up  by  quoting  Cavour : 
"You  may  always  be  sure  of  victory  if 
you  have  England  on  your  side."  Russian, 
Italian,  and  American  and  other  neutral 
writers  w^ho  visited  the  Grand  Fleet  and  its 
bases  came  away  at  a  loss  for  words  to 
picture  a  power  so  enormous  in  men  and 
ships  and  peculiar  fighting  genius.  For 
hours  one  observer  steamed  dow^n  a  famous 
river  and  saw  endless  armadas   in   night 


and  day  construction — Dreadnoughts  and 
battle  -  cruisers,  destroyers,  torpedo  -  craft, 
mine-sweepers  and  sowers,  monitors,  converted 
liners  and  tramps,  colliers,  submarines, 
lighters,  oil-boats,  and  weird,  mysterious 
types  with  their  hulls  hidden  from  prying 
eyes  by  canvas  screens.  Seven  days  in  the 
week  these  yards  were  working.  "  They 
must  be  built — they  must  be  built !  "  That 
was  the  chorus,  roared  and  rattled  and 
pounded  by  hydraulic  rams,  riveting- 
machines,  and  blast  furnaces. 

Clearly  Britain  was  getting  into  her  stride. 
And,  apart  from  new  tonnage,  there  is  her 
striking  force  to  uphold  and  make  good  in 
it  the  wastage  of  war  and  weather.  Says  an 
able  American  publicist :  "  Witness  the 
aftermath  of  the  giant  Jutland  battle.  For 
two  days  the  British  Fleet  had  been  driven 
to  the  limit — racked  by  gunfire,  strained  by 
forced  draught,  and  pounded  by  shells  long 
saved  up  for  '  The  Day.'  Those  mighty 
ships  must  be  refitted.  Jellicoe  steams  home 
— four  hundred  miles,  for  he  gave  battle  in 
enemy  w^aters,  as  the  English  method  is. 
How'  long  was  it  ere  the  Grand  Fleet  w^as 
reported  ready  for  the  fray  again  ?  Just  five 
hours !  "  Here  was  efficiency  which  made  a 
profound  impression  in  the  United  States. 

Tradition,  training,  and  long  usage, 
advantages  geographical,  psychical,  and 
racial— all  go  to  make  up  *this  sea-power 
which  has  been  ours  through  all  the 
centuries.  It  is  imperfectly  understood  by 
our  civilian  population.  Our  naval  men  are 
really  a  caste  apart,  ruling  a  world  of  waters 
with  a  mute  sway  which  few  but  students 
can  appreciate.  The  British  Senior  Service 
is,  indeed,  an  unique  school  of  character — of 
selfless  discipline  and  dash,  adapting  itself 
to  each  change  of  weapons  and  ways  with 
almost  superhuman  disregard  of  death. 

Cradock's  men  on  the  doomed  Monmouth 
could  cheer  their  mates  on  the  Glasgow^  fast 
disappearing  in  the  dusk.  Young  Jack 
Cornwell  stood  by  his  gun,  wounded  unto 
death,  but  still  "  waiting  for  orders,"  as  his 
captain  told  the  proud  and  sorrowing  mother 
at  home.  That  scene  on  the  Chester  w-as 
indescribable.  Eight  out  of  ten  of  the 
gun-crew  lay  killed  or  maimed. 

"Your  son  felt  he  might  be  needed— as, 
indeed,  he  might  have  been — so  he  stayed 
there,  standing  and  waiting  under  heavy  fire, 
with  just  his  own  brave  heart  and  God's 
help  to  support  him."  And  Jack  Cornwell 
was  dying  as  he  stood  !  It  is  in  this  lad's 
spirit,  even  more  than  in  Iron  Dukes  or  Lions 
or  Warspites,  that  Britain's  sea-power  lives, 
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It  is  necessary  to  empbasise  the  develop- 
ments of  modern  sea-war  in  order  to  bring 
out  a  cardinal  mistake  of  Germany  as  to  the 
"  decrepit  Power  "  she  challenged  with  such 
glee,  as  Prince  Hohenlohe  himself  informs 
us.  Six  of  the  biggest  fleet  actiofis  of^  our  old 
French  w^ars— the  First  of  June,  the  Nile, 
St.  Vincent,  Camperdown,  Copenhagen,  and 
Trafalgar — cost  us  only  1500  lives.  In  the 
great  encounter  in  which  Nelson  breathed 
his  last  we  lost  but  449  killed  and  1200 
wounded.  A  torpedo  or  two  to-day  could 
outdo  these  casualties. 

One  can  merely  allude  to  gun-power  or 
essential  changes  in  warship  design,  from 
Drake  and  Howard's  day  to  that  of  the 
Warrior,  our  first  ironclad.  Between  the.se 
types  and,  say,  the  Warspite  of  our  own  time 
is  a  greater  gulf  than  between  Nelson's 
Victory  and  the  three-banked  galley  of 
ancient  Greece.  Naval  war  has  al»o  become 
enormously  costly.  The  old  Warrior  cost 
£350,000,'  the  Dreadnought  Warspite  two 
and  a  half  millions.  Her  lP)-inch  belt  is 
of  diamond  hardness,  embodying  all  the 
secrets,  all  the  steel-wisdom  of  Sheffield's 
generations. 

Her  eight  15-inch  guns  have  more  power 
than  any  army  corps.  Let  Nelson's  Victory 
fire  her  fifty-eight  pieces  in  one  tremendous 
broadside,  and  the  whole  discharge  would 
produce  little  more  than  one-half  the  shock 
of  one  15-inch  shell !  So  what  words  would 
convey  the  dimmest  notion  of  the  Grand 
Fleet's  power,  as  it  deployed  for  action  in 
that  historic  dusk  which  obscured  German 
pretence  in  the  "  sea  alBPair  "  ? 

As  to  ijersonnel,  in  the  officers,  men,  and 
boys,  we  have,  so  to  say,  the  front  line 
of  our  Senior  Service.  Next  come  the 
thousands  of  skilled  artificers  in  the  Royal 
Dockyards  and  other  naval  establishments. 
Then  a  further  —  and  far  larger  —  army 
engaged  upon  contract  and  sub-contract 
work  for  the  Admiralty.  To  all  these  one 
niust  add  men  engaged  in  getting  and 
transporting  coal-millions  of  tons— for  the 
Fleet,  as  well  as  dockside  workers  and' the 


crews  of  colliers,  oilers,  mine-sweepers  and 
supply-ships. 

Lastly  come  what  one  may  call  the  "camp- 
followers  "  of  our  sea-power — those  men  and 
women  who  make  clothing  and  prepare  food 
for  the  fighting  forces  at  sea.  The  whole 
enormous  machine— what  the  Germans  style 
"the  driving  force  of  the  whole  war" — is 
directed  and  controlled  by  a  handful  of 
men  in  Whitehall—Sea  Lords  and  Civil  Lords, 
and  a  AVar  Staff  comprising  Operations, 
Intelligence,  Mobilisation,  and  Trade.  Yet 
the  public  knoAvs  little  of  the  Navy's  Chief, 
Sir  Henry  B.  Jackson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  torpedo^ 
boat  expert  and  scientist,  famous  in  certain 
circles  for  his  researches  in  electrical  physics. 

Whitehall,  then,  is  the  brain,  the  (jrand 
Fleet  imder  Admiral  Jellicoe  the  striking 
arm  of  Britain's  power— an  arm  that  covers 
the  world,  one  that  moves  to  the  sputter  of 
Avireless  signals  from  delicate  webs  about  the 
mast.  But,  after  all,  sea-power  inheres  in 
the  men,  now  wrought  by  sheer  development 
of  terrific  engines  into  a  discipline  and  a 
fiery  initiative  which  has  no  regard  whatever 
for  risk  when  the  enemy  is  in  sight. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  perfection  of  modern 
weapons,  far  from  leveUing  or  limiting  the 
human  factor,  has  multiplied  it  instead  and 
made  it  supreme  in  battle.  When  Napoleon 
said  that  moral  force  in  the  clash  was  to 
physical  force  as  three  to  one,  it  was 
technical  skill  he  had  in  mind  —  sheer 
courage,  swift  resource,  high  character, 
with  qnenchless  spirit  and  zeal. 

These  were  the  qualities  that  withstood 
the  tremendous  onslaught  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  Jutland  fight.  Equally  they  were 
lacking  on  the  German  ships  when  punisli- 
ment  began,  and  "  theoretical "  gunners 
went  to  pieces  in  the  speedy  demoralisation 
that  ensued.  "They  started  well,"  our 
officers  will  tell  you,  "  but  terror  took  it  out 
of  them  later  on.  The  Germans  lack  the 
true  sea-spirit,  and  they  know  it  now."  It 
is  a  matter  of  racial  gisnius,  and  the  Jutland 
epic  showed  the  flame  of  it  higher  than 
ever  in  the  British  seamen  of  1916. 
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AT   THE   FARM 


IN  dreams  I  hear  them  pass 

The  hillside  over, 
Trampling  the  dewy  grass 

And  the  sweet  clover, 
Singing  the  old  sad  notes 

They'd  ever  borrow. 
As  if  their  boyish  throats 

Hankered  for  sorrow. 

At  night  I  hear  them  all, 

Stalwart  and  able. 
Whistle  and  young  footfall 

In  byre  and  stable, 
Dream  those  long  days  are  past. 

Awful  and  splendid, 
** Thank  God,  at  last,  at  last 

The  War  is  ended  ! " 

At  night  I  hear  them  shout, 

I  hear  them  riot. 
The  old  farm  breaking  out 

From  its  long  quiet. 
Oh,  that  a  dream  should  take 

Such  tender  seeming! 
Dear  Qod,  for  Jesu's  sake. 

Bring  true  my  drea'ming^ 

AGNES  GROZIER  HERBERTSON. 
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THORGILS  OF 
TREADHOLT' 

By   MAURICE    HEWLETT 


Illustrated  by  H.  R.   Millar 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   KILLING   OF  THE   HORSE. 

5EEADH0LT  lies  in 

the      south-west 

country  between 

Markfleet  and  Cog- 
sound.    It  is  all 

pasture  thereabouts, 

deep  and  good  land ; 

but  behind  that  the 

tumble    of    rock 

begins,  great  rocks 

brought  down  from 
Eyjafell  in  old  days  ;  and  after  them  the 
heather  and  peat  hags  mount  upwards  to 
the  fells;  and  over  the  top  of  the  fells 
are  waste  and  desolate  places,  rent  apart  by 
crevasses  and  deep  ghylls ;  and  if  you  have 
heart  enough  to  carry  you  on,  beyond  this 
region  lie  the  snow-slopes  which  will  take 
you  to  the  top  of  Eyjafell  itself. 

But  all  that  was  a  long  way  from  Tread- 
holt,  where  Thord  Domne,  or  Timber  Thord, 
as  we  should  say,  lived,  and  where  Thorgils 
and  his  brother  were  born.  • 

Timber  Thord  had  been  a  strong  and 
bold  man,  who  became  a  famous  man  by 
the  slaying  of  Raven  Thorwidsson.  He  had 
had  an  old  quarrel  with  Raven,  who  was 
reckoned  a  hero  in  those  parts,  and  laid  in 
wait  for  him  one  day  as  he  was  riding  down 
to  Einarshaven,  to  a  ship  he  had  there. 
He  came  riding  through  the  howes  in  his 
fine  blue  cloak,  thinking  of  pleasant  things, 
when  he  saw  Timber  Thord  standing  between 
two  how^es,  waiting  for  him.  Raven  hailed 
him,  but  Thord  would  not  return  the 
greeting,  but  instead  hurled  his  spear  and 
hit  Raven  full  in  the  breast  and  transfixed 
him.      The   manslaughter   was   written   off 

*  The  text  of  this  Saga  is  to  be  found  in  Origines  Mandicce,  which  also  contains  a  literal  translation. 

express  my  obligation  to  both. — M.  JH. 

Copyright,  1916,  by  Maurice  Hewlett,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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against  others  done  by  Raven,  but  Thord's 
name  stood  high  after  such  a  deed,  and 
Thord  himself  married  Thorwen,  who  was 
Osgar's  daughter,  Osgar's  the  Eastmen- 
Smiter,  and  settled  down  at  Treadholt,  where 
his  fathers  had  been  established  a  long  time. 
Thorwen  gave  him  two  sons,  Thorgils  and 
Thoiieik.  All  their  names  were  of  this  stamp, 
for  this  was  in  the  days  before  Iceland  was 
christened,  and  Thor  had  the  devotion  of 
all  the  south  country,  rather  than  Frey,  who 
prevailed  in  the  north  and  north-west,  or 
Odin,  who  had  his  worship  elsewhere. 

When  Thorgils  was  a  bare-breeched 
youngster  of  two-three  years  old,  a  blue- 
eyed,  red-cheeked,  tumble-haired,  bare- 
breeched  youngster,  more  often  dirty  than 
not.  Timber  Thord  had  become  rich,  and 
intended  to  become  richer.  What  store  he 
had  in  silver  money  and  goods  he  buried 
in  the  earth,  and  then  bought  a  ship  in 
Cogsound  and  prepared  for  a  voyage  to 
Norway.  He  wanted  Thorwen,  his  wife, 
to  go  'with  him  ;  but  she  said,  No,  she  would 
stay  at  home.  There  were  the  children  and 
the  treasure  in  the  ground.  So  she  looked 
after  house  and  stock  at  Treadholt,  as  well 
she  might,  being  a  notable  housewife,  and 
Thord  stood  out  to  sea  in  his  new  ship. 

He  never  came  back.  All  the  summer 
and  winter  following  Thorwen  looked  for 
him.  She  got  into  the  way  of  crossing  the 
river  at  the  ford  and  mounting  the  peat 
moss  to  a  ridge  from  where  you  could  see 
Cogsound,  and  beyond  that  to  Portland 
Neb.  Somehow  or  another  she  did  that 
every  day,  and  even  through  the  winter  she 
managed  to  get  up  there.  She  took  Thorgils 
with  her  when  it  was  possible.  Then  the 
weather  broke  up,  the  rain  came,  and  the 
days  grew  longer.     There  was  work  to  be 

I  desire  to 
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done  on  the  land..  A  man  called  Thorgrim 
Scaiieg  came  to  Treadholt  as  reeve,  and 
Thorwen  gave  up  her  daily  walk  to  the 
ridge. 

Thorgils  was  puzzled  ab  that.  He  did  not 
see  why  she  left  off  doing  what  she  had 
always  done.  He  couldn't  remember  when 
she  had  not  done  it. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  look  for  my  father's 
ship  ? " 

She  shook  her  head. 
•    "  He  won't  come  any  more,"  she  said. 

He  thought  that  very  odd.  "  Why  won't 
he  ?  "     He  wanted  to  know.  "^ 

She  looked  out  over  the  sea.  "  He  is 
drowned,  my  son." 

"  Drowned  ?  "  said  Thorgils.  "  Do  you 
mean  he  is  dead  ?  " 

She  nodded  her  head  sharply,  and  that 
set  the  tears  running  down. 

"Then,"  said  Thorgils,  "I  am  master 
liere."  He  was  nearly  four  years  old,  but 
Thorwen  turned  away  to  her  affairs  and  left 
him  alone.  Thorgils  marched  off  to  the 
ridge  to  look  for  his  father ;  but  the  river 
was  swollen  with  the  rain  and  in  high  flood, 
the  stones  were  hidden,  and  he  did  not  like 
the  look  of  it.  He  remained  by  the  river-  - 
side  till  dinner-time,  and  kept  to  himself. 
He  saw  Thorgrim,  the  new  reeve,  dunging 
the  meadows,  but  did  not  choose  to  go  to 
him.  Thorgrim  was  a  red-faced,  silent  man, 
good-tempered  enough,  but  Thorgils  never 
took  to  him. 

That  summer  Thorwen  and  Thorgrim 
came  to  an  understanding,  and  made  up 
their  minds  to  keep  house  together.  Great 
trouble  came  of  it  in  after  days,  with  which 
this  tale  has  nothing  to  do.  But  meantime 
there  was  trouble  enough  in  the  mind  of 
Thorgils  when  he  understood  what  was  in 
the  wind.  From  the  very  first  he  and 
Thorgrim  did  not  get  on  together.  Thorgils 
was  only  a  little  boy,  but  he  remembered  his 
father,  and  did  not  believe  that  so  fine  and 
decisive  a  man  could  have  allowed  himself 
to  be  lost  at  sea.  Without  knowing  how  to 
put  it,  he  had  a  grudge  against  his  mother- 
not  on  his  own  account,  but  on  his  father's. 
Much  more  allowance  ought  to  have  been 
made  for  him — for  such  a  man  as  that. 

He  said  nothing  more  about  being  master 
at  Treadholt — indeed,  he  was  rather  ashamed 
of  himself  for  having  said  it.  Had  that 
been  giving  his  father  a  chance  ?  No,  it 
had  not.  But,  apart  from  that,  a  boy  always 
knows  what  he  can  do  and  what  he  can't. 
Thorgrim  took  his  father's  place.  The  stead- 
ing, the  stock,  the  thralls,  the  maids,  the  fields, 


all  fell  under  his  charge.  There  was  no  use 
in  fighting  against  it ;  and,  of  course,  as  time 
went  on,  he  grew  used  to  the  state  of  things, 
and  forgot  all  about  his  father.  The  first 
time  he  heard  himself  called  Scarleg's  step- 
son he  had  flamed  all  over  his  face  ;  the 
second  time  he  had  lost  his  temper  and 
pushed  in  among  the  girls  at  their  washing- 
tubs.  "  I  am  Thordsson,  I  tell  you  !  I  am 
— I  am  ! "  Some  of  them  had  laughed  at 
him,  but  one  had  taken  him  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  him.  "Well  spoken,  Thorgils,"  she 
had  said.  He  had  fought  to  get  away  from 
her,  but  he  had  liked  her  for  it,  nevertheless. 
Afterwards  the  new  name  became  so  common 
jbhat  he  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  once  he 
found  himself  calling  himself  so. 

.  But  he  did  not  get  on  well  at  home 
after  Thorgrim  came,  and  wasn't  there  very 
long.  The  end  of  all  things  at  Treadholt 
happened  in  the  summer  when  he  was  five 
years  old. 

It  was  after  the  hay  harvest,  when  there 
is  always  a  time  to  stretch  yourself  and  take 
your  ease  before  the  corn  harvest  begins. 
One  day  they  held  games  in  the  Templegarth 
at  Treadholt  ;  men  and  boys  from  all  the 
countryside  were  there.  Trestle  tables  were 
set  out  and  roofed  over  with  green  boughs. 
The  women  made  a  feast  and  served  the 
tables,  and  after  the  feast  they  had  the 
games,  The  men  had  their  horse-fighting, 
swimming  matches,  and  football.  The  boys 
must  have  their  football,  too. 

Now,  Thorgils,  who  was  very  strong  and 
active,  as  well  as  tall  of  his  years,  was  left 
out  of  the  picking-up,  and  clamoured  for  a 
place.  The  bigger  boys  scoffed  at  him  and 
took  no  more  notice  ;  but  one  of  them  who 
had  a  kind  face  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  drew  him  aside.  "You  see,  Thorgils," 
he  said,  "  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  you 
in  the  game.     It  would  be  against  the  rule." 

"  What  rule  would  it  be  against  ? " 
Thorgils  always  went  to  the  point  of  a  thing. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  the  rule  is  that 
^you  have  to  be  reckoned  good  of  your  hands. 
Now,  each  of  us  has  killed  something  or 
other— some  very  large  things  —  but  I'm 
sure  that  you  never  did." 

Thorgils  was  mortified.  It  was  true  he 
had  never  killed  anything  bigger  than  a  fish, 
and  that  hadn't  been  a  big  one.  "  Once 
I  helped  hold  a  pig,"  he  said,  "  and  I  did 
hold,  and  wouldn't  let  go." 

The  boy  said  that  wouldn't  do,  and  then, 
being  called,  ran  off  to  the  field.  Thorgils 
moped  by  himself  and  thought  of  his  father. 
He  wouldn't  go  into  the  company  again  for 
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the  rest  of  the  day,  nor  near  the  house,  until 
they  had  all  gone  home. 

That  night  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
something  must  die,  and  that  he  must  kill 
it.  He  knew  that  it  must  be  so  directly  he 
woke.  He  lay  broad  awake  in  his  bed  and 
looked  out  of  window  at  the  mOon.  It 
was  a  three-quarter  moon,  very  white  and 
clear.  He  saw  the  face  in  it  plainly,  and 
read  it  as  a  sorrowful  face  which  yet  saw 
that  the  thing  must  be  done.  He  w^aited  a 
little  while  longer,  clasping  his  shins  and 
wondering  what  it  was  that  he  was  going 
to  kill.  He  was  very  excited  about  it,  and 
rather  sorry  for  the  victim,  already  doomed, 
out  there  in  the  moonhght  with  all  the 
other  beasts.  He  thought  it  w^ould  be  a 
bullock.  Not  a  sheep,  certainly,  nor  one 
of  the  dogs.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  he 
thought  that  he  ought  to  kill  something  of 
his  own  ;  and  then  he  thought  of  old  Illing. 
Hling  w^as  a'grey  pack-horse  which  he  was 
allowed  to  ride. 

That  being  settled,  he  slipped  out  of  bed 
and  got  d6wn  tiptoe  into  the  hall.  At  the 
door  he.  took  down  a  spear  from  the  rack, 
then  shot  back  the  bolt  and  went  out.  Two 
of  the  dogs  got  up  and  jumped  about  him, 
but  he  made  them  go  back  and  lie  down. 

He  went  into  the  straw-yard,  and  saw  the 
horses  huddled  together,  asleep,  but  all 
standing.  He  saw  Illing  at  once,  looking 
white  in  the  moonlight,  like  a  silver  horse. 
He  went  first  into  the  byre  and  took  down 
a  halter.  Then  he  went  up  to  Illing  and 
caught  him  by  the  forelock.  He  had  some 
difficulty  with  the  halter,  as  he  was  too  short 
by  a  head  for  his  business  ;  but  by  standing 
on  the ,  edge  of  a  w^ater-trough  he  managed 
the  job,  and  led  Illing  quietly  away. 

He  took  him  into  an  outhouse,  and  made 
him  stand.  He  hated  the  whole  thing  by  this 
time,  but  still  he  knew  that  it  must  be  done. 
So  he  lifted  his  spear  and  drove  it  in  with 
all  his  might.  Illing  threw  his  head  up 
and  plunged  wildly,  but  even  so,  he  slipped 
back  on  his  haunches  and  couldn't  get  up. 
He  sawed  with  his  head  two  or  three  times, 
and  then -fell  sideways  and  lay  still,  breathing 
deeply.  Thorgils  stood  leaning  on  his  spear 
until  Illing  was  perfectly  still,  then  he 
went  back  to  the  house.  He  had  no  pride 
in  what  he  had  done ;  it  seemed  to  be  a 
hateful  business  got  over.  He  went  to  bed 
again,  and  set  himself  the  task  of  going  to 
sleep,  in  which  he  succeeded. 

In  the  morning  there  was  a  great  to-do. 
The  horses  were  turned  out  to  grass,  and 
Illing  not  to  be  found.     Thorgrim  said  that 


he  had  seen  him  in  the  straw-yard  overnight, 
and  that  he  must  be  found.  The  men  went 
out  again  to  look,  and  Thorgils,  who  could 
not  bear  the  suspense,  went  with  them,  and 
took  them  into  the  outhouse.  There  lay 
old  Illing  stiff  in  his  blood.  Nothing  was 
said  to  any  purpose  until  they  came  back 
to  Thorgrim  again.  Then  Thorgrim  said  : 
"  Who  can  have  done  this  ?  " 

"I  kiUed  him/'  Tborgils  said,  "last 
night." 

Thorgrim  grew  very  red.  "You  killed 
him  ?  You  ?  What  did  you  do  that  for, 
my  lad  ?  " 

Thorgils  told  him  the  reason,  and  added 
that  the  horse  was  his  own. 

"  You  are  wrong  there,"  said  Thorgrim. 
"  The  horse  was  mine,  as  everything  is  here 
^  while  your  mother  is  alive.  Your  reason  is 
a  foolish  one,  but  it's  all  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  of  your  days  here.  Now  there  shall  be 
an  end  of  it.     Out  you  go  !  " 

Thorwen  was  in  the  women's  room,  where 
the  girls  were  making  the  beds.  She  looked 
through  the  door,  and  then  came  into  the 
hall.  "What  has  he  done  now,  that  you 
tell  him  he  shall  go  out  ?  " 

Thorgrim  told  her  the  whole  story.  He 
was  very  angry,  though  he  didn't  offer  to 
beat  Thorgils  for  it. 

"  He  has  never  settled  down  with  me 
since  I  came  here.  I  don't  like  it,  and  won't 
have  it.  But  this  is  too  much,  and  there 
shall  be  no  more.  I'll  take  him  over  to 
Loft  at  Mirehouses,  and  have  him  fostered 
there.  He'll  be  within  reach  of  you  if  you 
want  to  see  him,  and  Loft  will  do  anything 
for  Thord's  son." 

Thorwen  did  not  gainsay  him,  and  the  end 
of  it  was  that  Thorgils  was  taken  over  to 
Mirehouses  that  same  evening.  Mirehouses 
lies  east  of  Tread  holt,  some  seven  miles  nearer 
to  Cogsound.  Loft  had  been  a  great  friend 
of  Thord,  and  was  pleased  to  have  Thorgils. 

There  he  stayed  until  he  was  old  enough 
to  go  abroad. 


CHAPTEE   11. 

THE  DRIVING  OF  THE  THRALL6. 

Thorgils  grew  fast  and  far  at  Mirehouses, 
where  no  check  was  put  upon  him,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  go  very  much  as  he  liked. 
It  is  a  gieat  thing  for  a  boy  to  be  where 
he  is  understood.  Loft  was  amused  by  him, 
and  used  to  talk  to  him  as  if  they  were 
both  of  an  age.  He  called  him  "  kinsman." 
"  Why,  yes,  kinsman,"  he  used  to  say,  and 
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*'  1  dare  say  yon  are  right,  kinsman."  Loft's 
wife  was  callecl  Reginn,  a  good  woman,  who 
had  had  misfortunes  with  her  children. 
None  of  them  w^ere  living  at  this  time,  so 
yon  can  understand  that  Tliorgils  fared  none 
the  worse  for  that. 

Loft  always  said  that  his  foster-son  would 
turn  out  a  paragon.  He  Imd  a  large  and 
free  way  with  him,  he  said,  by  w-hich  you 
could  tell  one  who  would  take  on  him  the 
handling  of  men.  For  another  thing, 
Thorgils  was  never  two-minded  about  any 
job  in  hand.  He  always  knew  w^hat  he 
wanted  to  do,  and  what  he  intended.  You 
can  tell  by  that. 

Thorgils  himself  w^as  aware  of  it.  He 
told  Loft  how  it  w^as.  He  said  :  "  You  see. 
Loft,  it  isn't  that  I  want  to  do  a  thing ^  but  I 
know  beforehand  that  it  is  going  to  he  done.'' 

"  That's  it,  kinsman,"  said  Loft.  "  That's 
-the  man  of  action.  And  you'd  do  it,  I  dare 
say,  although  you  might  die  for  it,  and  know 
beforehand  that  you  were  going  to  die  for  it." 

But  Thorgils  had  nothing  to  say  to  that, 
because  it  had  never  come  into  his  head  that 
he  might  die  one  day.  Other  people  died — 
like  his  father  at  sea,  or  like  Hling,  his  old 
grey  horse — but  he  could  not  conceive  of  his 
own  death,  somehow. 

But  he  was  fully  nine  years  old  before  he 
could  make  his  friend  Loft  happy  in  the 
certainty  of  his  fame  to  come.  He  was  then 
a  big  and  strong  boy,  good  to  look  at  if 
only  because  he  was  so  healthy.  They  had  a 
boat  ready  for  sea,  Loft  and  half  a  dozen 
of  liis  people.  They  were  going  out  beyond 
the  Islands  to  fish,  and  it  W'Ould  be  a  day 
and  night  affair  before  they  had  done  with 
it.  At  the  last  minute  Loft  could  not  go. 
A  great  stone  of  the  ballast  fell  on  his  foot 
^nd  broke  his  ankle.  Thorgils  begged  that 
he  might  take  his  place.  He  said  that  he 
could  row  as  well  as  any  of  them.  Loft  let 
him  go. 

It  was  late  in  the  season,  and  the  w-eather, 
none  too  good  at  starting,  turned  squally 
and  cold  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  outside 
the  land.  But  they  cast  anchor  on  the  good 
ground,  and  set  to  work  at  their  fishing. 
Thorgils  let  down  his  line,  and  had  hardly 
found  bottom  before  he  was  into  a  great 
fish.  It  wa^  all  he  could  do  to  hold  it,  but 
hold  it  he  did,  and  brought  it  up  to  the  side, 
where  one  of  the  men  got  a  hook  into  it  and 
hauled  it  inboard.  It  was  a  huge  flat  fish, 
like  a  ilounder,  only  much  bigger,  pinky- 
white  on  one  side  and  brown  on  the  other, 
with  a  tiail^as  long  as  a  cow's  when  the  skin 
^3  off  ib^i   Jt  curled  -  and  flacked   about  all 


over  the  place  until  its  head  was  beaten,  and 
then  it  died.  Nobody  caught  anything  else, 
though  they  stuck  it  out  through  the  night. 
Then,  when  the  morning  broke  stormily,  with 
a  choppy  sea  and  heavy  sleet  showers,  they 
up  anchor  and  turned  for  home.  Now  it 
was  that  Thorgils  proved  his  mettle,  for  he 
took  an  oar  and  pulled  like  a  man. 

Once  in  harbour,  nobody  must  carry  his 
fish  but  himself.  *'  Have  it  your  own  way, 
master,"  said  the  thralls.  There  was  only 
one-  way  of  doing  it,  and  that  was  to  haul 
it  up  the  path  with  a  cord  passed  through 
the  gill,  and,  thus  attached,  Thorgils  tugged 
at  his  fish  with  a  will.  By  and  by  the 
string  gets  frayed,  and  presently  parts  and 
pitches  Thorgils  on  to  his  nose.  Then, 
busying  himself  with  a  new  attachment, 
he  sees  something  shining  in  the  fish's  gill. 
"  What's  that  bright  thing  inside  my  fish's 
head  ?  "  They  come  round  hiiji  and  look. 
They  dig  with  a  knife.  A  stiver  ring  ! 
"You  are  to  be  the  lucky  man,  master," 
they  tell  him,  and  Thorgils  takes  it  quietly. x 
Loft  said  jnst  the  same  when  the  ring  was 
given  him  to  keep  for  his  foster-son.  He 
was  proud  of  the  lad,  knowing  what  a  wind 
and  tide  he  had  had  to  pull  against. 

Thorgils  w^as  considered  as  a  man  after 
this,  and  given  man's  work  to  do.  But  it 
was  the  driving  of  the  thralls  that  made 
him  famous  all  over  the  country,  and  that 
happened  before  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
There's  a  track  behind  Mirehouses  which 
crosses  the  first  ridge  of  hills  and  takes  you 
down  into  a  river  bottom.  Good  fishing  is 
to  be  had  in  the  river,  and  Thorgils  was 
often  there  by  himself.  On  the  further  side 
of  the  ridge  from  Mirehouses,  half-way  down 
the  hill  towards  th«  river,  are  barrows,  where 
good  men  have  been  buried  according  to 
custom.  It  is  a  lonely  place,  where  you 
rarely  meet  a  soul ;  but  in  the  valley,  about 
the  river  on  either  side,  there  are  pasture 
fields  and  certain  tilth  also  w^here  men  w^ork 
in  the  summer-time. 

Now,  Thorgils  was  coming  home  late  one 
night  from  his  fishing.  It  was  dusk,  but 
not  dark  ;  and  as  he  came  up  the  ridge  from 
the  river  he  thought  he  saw  men  standing 
about  one  of  the  barrows.  After  a  time  he 
was  sure  of  it.  It  w^as  curious,  because  it 
had  never  happened  before.  Nobody  went 
near  the  barrows  after  dark,  because  you 
never  knew  what  the  dead  might  do. 
Sometimes  they  were  not  put  in  right,  and 
grumbled  about  it.  Sometimes  they  were 
merry,  and  used  to  sing,  sitting  up  inside  the 
cairu.     Sometimes  they  used  to  rattle  their 
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weapons  and  call  out  strange  old  cries  to 
each  other,  using  names  which  had  been 
forgotten.  Nobody  cared  for  such  things  in 
the  dark.  But  now  there  were  several  men 
about  one  of  the  barrows,  and  very  busy 
with  something.  Thorgils  knew  that  he 
must  go  and  see  what  they  were  doing  there, 
so  he  left  the  path  and  went.  He  took  care 
that  they  should  not  see  him  coming. 

By  using  the  cover  of  other  barrows  he 
came  within  easy  sight  of  them.  They  were 
thralls,  and  there  were  five  of  them.  One 
had  a  pick,  one  a  spade.  One  stood  and 
looked  about,  and  two  others  were  kneeling 
beside  the  barrow  where  two  were  at  work. 

Thorgils  watched  them  for  a  long  time, 
very  excited.  He  guessed  now  that  they 
were  going  to  rob  the  dead  man  inside,  and 
knew  that  he  must  stop  them.  But  he 
thought  it  better  to  wait  until  he  could  take 
them  red-handed.  They  had  nothing  as 
yet,  though  they  were  a  long  way  in.  He 
thought  also  that,  if  they  did  get  anything, 
he  would  take  it  from  them  and  give  it  to 
Loft.  Loft  could  do  what  he  pleased  with 
it  afterwards. 

By  this  time  it  was  almost  dark,  and 
Thorgils  was  able  to  stand  up  within  stone- 
throwing  distance  of  the  thralls.  In  any 
case  they  were  at  the  climax  of  their  job, 
and  much  too  intent  on  what  they  were 
about  to  have  any  regard  for  him.  The 
man  with  the  shovel  withdrew  himself  from 
the  tunnel  he  had  cleared.  Immediately 
another  of  them  threw  himself  down  and 
crawled  into  the  hole  head  first.  He  came 
out  with  something  in  his  hands,  which  they 
all  looked  at.  Then  he  went  in  again  and 
remained  a  good  time.  He  brought  back 
more  treasure.  They  all  huddled  together 
and  bickered  over  it.  That  was  the  time 
for  Thorgils. 

He  came  down  on  them  like  a  squall,  and 
they  scattered  and  fell  all  ways.  "  On  your 
knees,  on  your  knees  ! ''  They  took  to  their 
knees.  "Now  hand  over,"  said  Thorgils. 
Without  a  word  to  say,  the  silver  was  handed 
up  to  him — for  it  was  all  silver — arm-rings 
and  a  chain  and  a  large  cup  without 
handles.  Thorgils,  who  was  unknown  to 
them — ^for  they  were  not  thralls  of  Mire- 
houses — cut  up  his  line  into  lengths  and 
bound  their  hands  behind  them.  Not  a 
man  of  them  stirred,  and  not  one  had 
anything  to  say.  "Up,  now,  all  of  yot!," 
said  Thorgils,  and  they  stood  up.  So  then 
he  drove  them  over  the  moor  and  on  to 
the  track  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  guiding 
them  with  his  fishing-pole,  and  brought  them 


down  to  Mirehouses.  He  had  trouble  with 
them  once,  for  when  they  found  out  whither 
he  was  driving  them,  one  of  them  guessed 
who  he  was,  and  tried  to  run  for  it.  But 
Thorgils  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  cut  him 
over  the  head  with  his  pole.  The  othprs 
stopped  meekly  while  their  mate  fell  into  his 
place  again.  So  he  brought  them  into  the 
garth,  and  had  them  all  heaped  together  at 
the  door  when  Loft  cam'e  to  open  it.  They 
were  roped  to  each  other  and  tied  up  for 
-the  night,  and  driven  hom'e  next  day  to  the 
place  they  came  from.  There  was  nearly 
three  pounds'  weight  of  silver  altogether, 
which  Loft  kept.  But  the  report  of 
Thorgils'  deed  went  all  over  the  country, 
and  he  was  considered  a  champion.  Scarleg, 
his  step-father,  now  wanted  him  home  again, 
for  his  wife  said  to  him  :  "  You  see  what  has 
come  of  it.  ^  If  Thorgils  had  stopped  here, 
you  would  have  had  that  treasure  for  yourself. 
Now  Loft  has  it,  as  is  right  enough." 

So  Scarleg  made  up  to  Thorgils  and  asked 
him  to  come  back ;  but  Thorgils  said  that 
he  was  well  off  where  he  was,  and  should 
certainly  stay  with  Loft.  He  used  to  go  over 
to  see  his  mother  now  and  then,  and  took 
an  interest  in  her  child  by  Scarleg,  his  half- 
brother,  who  was  called  Haering ;  but  he 
was  never  the  same  to  her  since  she  had 
allowed  him  to  be  fostered  at  Mirehouses. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE   SWORD   CALLED   BLADE. 

When  the  time  was  come,  which  was  when 
Thorgils  was  full-grown,  he  told  Loft  that 
he  should  like  to  go  abroad.  Loft  said  he 
had  expected  as  much,  "  and  I  think  you 
will  give  a  good  account  of  yourself  wherever 
you  go."  There  was  certainly  every  sign 
of  it  about  him.  He  was  tall  and  broad- 
chested,  a  very  fair  young  man,  yellow-haired, 
with  a  high  colour  and  blue  eyes.  Loose  in 
the  limbs,  as  if  the  ligatures  were  not  set, 
for  all  that  he  was  active  and  most  supple, 
a  good  swimmer  and  a  great-hearted  young 
man.  He  was  by  no  means  quarrelsome, 
and  had  never  yet  come  to  grips  with 
anybody  with  any  notion  but  sport  in  his 
head.  Yet  men  obeyed  him  readily  when 
he  spoke  sharply  and  as  if  he  meant  it,  and, 
to  be  sure,  he  had  not  matched  himself  with 
adventurers  outside  his  little  world.  Now, 
however,  he  was  to  go. 

He  went  in  a  ship  from  Cogsound  which 
was  bound  for  Norway,  the  intention  in  his 
head  being  to  take  service  under  Earl  Ha^^kon, 
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who  then  ruled  there  ;  but  things  did  not 
•turn  out  quite  as  he  expected.  Head  winds 
which  opened  out  into  north-easterly  gales 
drove  them  out  of  their  course,  and  they 
fared  too  far  to  the  south  for  Trondjhem, 
which  they  had  ahned  at.  After  much 
tossing  and  drifting  about  they  made  out  a 
coast-line,  some  three  weeks  after  saiUng, 
and  hailed  a  long-ship  which  came  across 
their  course.  She  waited  for  them — a  black 
ship  with  shields  hung  along  her  gunwale, 
a  large  company  of  fighting-men  on  board, 
and  an  earl  sitting  on  the  after-deck,  a  fine 
figure  of  a  man. 

This  was  Earl  Eric  Thorwaldsson,  called, 
and  very  properly  called,  Eric  the  Red, 
for  he  was  as  red  as  a  red  boar,  and  not 
unlike  one,  with  his  little  angry  eyes, 
shining  tusks,  and  great  chops  covered  with 
coarse  hair.  Yet  a  conversable  man,  very 
friendly  so  soon  as  he  made  out  whom  he 
had  to  deal  with.  He  agreed  to  let  the 
Icelanders  bear  him  company,  for  he  said 
that  he  was  bound  for  Norway,  too,  and 
should  look  to  them  to  bear  a  hand  if  he 
met  any  of  his  unfriends.  "  Likely  enough 
I  shall,"  he  said,  "and  men  who  would 
make  their  profit  of  me,  for  I  am  outlawed 
at  this  time,  and  don't  care  who  knows  it." 
It  appeared  that  he  had  taken  a  man's  wife 
from  him,  and  had  her  still,  and,  again,  that 
he  had  killed  a  chieftain  called  Waltheow  by 
starting  an  avalanche  to  fall  on  his  house. 

He  took  rather  a  fancy  to  Thorgils,  and 
would  have  had  him  in  his  service ;  but 
Thorgils  said  that  he  had  intended  to 
see  Earl  Haakon  first,  and  should  do  so. 
"There's  time  enough,"  he  said,  and  Eric 
said  that  was  a  good  answer  at  Thorgils'  age, 
though  not  so  good  at  his  own. 

After  that  they  fell  in  with  a  Danish 
ship,  and  there  was  a  battle.  They  got 
alongside  and  bound  the  ships  together, 
then  they  fought  on  one  or  the  other,  as 
the  tide  of  battle  turned.  Eric  was  like  a 
man  inspired  ;  he  was  like  a  Bersark,  singing 
all  the  time  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  laying 
about  him  with  a  long  l;>ill,  and  yet  foreseeing 
every  turn  in  the  game,  like  a  goal-keeper  at 
a  football  match.  Thorgils  behaved  with 
great  coolness,  standing  high  on  the  poop 
with  a  long  bow  and  two  bundles  of  arrows. 
He  made  very  good  shooting,  and  was  aimed 
at  repeatedly  by  the  Banes,  who  found  him 
dangerous.  He  should,  by  all  odds,  have 
been  killed  half  a  dozen  times  ;  but  nothing 
touched  him,  and  he  did  not'  leave  his  post 
until  he  had  shot  away  all  his  arrows.  Then 
with  a  young  man  of  Eric's  ship-— a  young 


man  called  Eadwine — he  cleared  the  decks 
of  Danes,  and  got  hurt  in  the  calf  by  a 
wounded  man  who  tried  to  hamstring  him. 

As  for  Earl  Eric,  somebody  chopped  at 
him  and  took  off  his  forefinger.  He  stooped 
and  picked  it  up.  "  My  old  finger  ?  Take 
it,  you  greedy  swine  !  "  And  he  threw  it  at 
his  assailant  and  hit  hira  in  the  eye  with  it. 
*'  There's  for  you,  and  here's  for  you  !  "  He 
hewed  him  down  before  he  could  see  what 
was  coming  next. 

They  got  a  great  booty  off  that  ship,  and 
went  on  their  course ;  but  the  Icelanders 
persisted  in  making  Trondjhem,  because 
Earl  Haakon  would  be  there,  which  was 
precisely  Earl  Eric's  reason  for  not  going 
thither.  When  they  parted  company, 
Eadwine  said  that  he  should  go  with 
Thorgils.'  They  had  mixed  their  blood  and 
sworn  everlasting  friendship.  Eric  made  a 
long  face  when  he  heard  about  it.  "  I'll 
have  you  both,  one  of  these  days,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  suppose  I  must  lose  you  now.  You 
youngsters  take  these  things  to  heart.  Now, 
Thorgils,"  he  said,  "remember  you  to  come  to 
me  when  I  send  for  you."  Thorgils  promised. 

I  haven't  much  to  say  about  Thorgils  in 
Norway,  as  he  was  there  for  a  short  time 
only.  He  didn't  care  for  Earl  Haakon, 
who,  being  near  the  end  of  his  tether,  had 
fallen  into  bad  ways,  what  with  wine  and  such 
like.  So  he  and  Eadwine,  like-minded  with 
him,  spent  their  time  looking  about  for 
better  company.  They  found  a  ship  which 
was  going  to  Scotland,  made  their  proposals, 
and  were  accepted.  This  ship  belonged  to 
a  chieftain  of  Caithness  named  Anlaf,  and 
was  going  home.  On  board  her  w^as  a 
rather  notable  Yiking  called  Swart,  which 
was  his  real  name,  and  also  Ironhead,  which 
was  the  name  of  his  nature.  Swart  said 
that  he  was  going  over  to  get  Anlaf's  sister 
in  marriage,  but  that  he  shouldn't  stay  very 
long.  "  I'll  take  the  woman  and  all  I  can 
get  with  her,  and  then  I  shall  go  to  England," 
he  said,  "where  I  can  do  better."  He  talked 
very  big,  but  nobody  paid  much  attention 
to  him.  Eadwine  said  he  was  a  Bersark. 
Thorgils  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  He  talks 
bersark,"  he  said,  "yet  I  am  thinking  he 
could  be  dealt  with  by  a  man  of  his  hands." 

Well,  the  short  of  the  matter  is  that  they 
made  a  good  run  of  it,  and  were  well 
received  by  Earl  Anlaf — all  of  them,  that 
is,  except  Swart  Ironhead,  who  was  not  so 
welcome.  Eadwine  admired  Gudrun,  the. 
sister  of  Anlaf,  and  saw  as  much  of  her  as 
he  could.  Thorgils  was  not  so  sure  about 
her  ;   but  women  did  not  stand  for  much 
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witli  him.  The  difficulty  was  with  the  lady, 
a  tall  and  handsome  girl,  who  said  that  no 
earthly  power  would  bring  her  to  marry 
Swart.  She  said  that  in  full  hall,  when  she 
was  sitting  on  the  dais.  It  was  a  great 
insult,  and  Swart  fumed  over  it.  Earl 
Anlaf,  a  jolly,  easy-tempered  sort  of  man, 
tried  to  laugh  it  off  ;  but  Swart  wouldn't 
have  it,  and  said  that  a  bargain  had  been 
made.  "And  I  intend  to  hold  you  to  it. 
Earl,"  he  said, "and  to  have  recompense  for  an 
open  insult.  So  now  I  challenge  you  to  single  ' 
battle  on  the  holm,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

Earl  Anlaf  said  that  Gudrun,  his  sister, 
was  within  her  rights  in  refusing  the  man, 
and  that  he  should  he  within  the  rights  of 
an  oldish  man  in  refusing  his  battle.  "And 
I  don't  doubt,"  he  said,  "  that  I  shall  find 
a  blade  to  meet  yours,  and,  as  yo,u  say,  the 
sooner  the  better."  There  the  matter  ended 
for  the  time  ;  but  afterwards  Thorgils  went 
to  Earl  Anlaf  and  told  him  that  he  was 
ready  to  meet  Swart  on  the  holm,  "  and  as 
soon  as  he  please." 

"  Why  do  you  offer  yourself  ?  "  said  the  Earl. 

Thorgils  answered  :  "  Because  I  dislike 
Swart,  and  should  be  glad  of  a  smack  at 
him,  and  because  I  think  Gudrun  should  do  as 
she  pleases  with  herself,  and  because  I  should 
like  to  put  in  a  word  for  her  afterwards." 

"  Would  you,  indeed  ? "  says  the  Earl. 
"  This  is  news.  Why,  she  is  five  years  older 
than  you,  and  a  notable  match  ! " 

"  We  can  talk  about  all  that  afterwards," 
said  Thorgils.  "  One  thing  at  a  time  is 
the  best  plan."  Anlaf  agreed  to  have  him 
as  his  champion.  , 

Thorgils  talked  it  over  with  his  friend 
Eadwine,  who  said  that  it  would  be  a  good 
battle,  and  a  fine  thing  to  put  Swart  out  of 
the  way.  "  He's  a  bad  one,"  Eadwine  said, 
"  but  don't  suppose  that  he  will  shirk  hard 
blows.  That's  not  the  way  of  it.  But  I'll 
tell  you  this  about  him.  He  believes  that 
he  can  only  be  killed  by  a  certain  sword, 
which  is  here  in  the  house  ;  and  whenever 
he  fights  he  asks  his  enemy  :  Has  he  the 
sword  called  Blade  ?  And  if  he  maintains 
that  he  has,  he  won't  fight.  Now,  wait  for 
me  here  while  I  go  and  fetch  Blade." 

Presently  he  returned  with  the  sword. 
"  Now,"  said  Eadwine,  "  here  is  your  plan. 
Thrust  Blade  into  the  sand  when  you  come 
to  the  holm  where  the  ground  is  marked  out. 
If  Swmt  asks  you  about  it,  say  that  you 
don't  know  that  its  hilt  is  above  the  earth. 
That  will  satisfy  him  and  be  no  lie." 


"Good,"  said  Thorgils. 

So  it  fell  out.  Swart  asked  his  question, 
before  they  went  to  work,  and  Thorgils 
answered  as  it  had  been  agreed  upon.  They 
faced  each  other ;  but  at.  the  moment  of 
joining  battle,  Thorgils  dropped  his  own 
sword,  stooped  and  pulled  up  Blade  out  of 
the  sand.  He  did  that  so  quickly  that 
Swart  didn't  see  what  he  was  about. 

They  fought  fiercely,  for  a  while  without 
advantage  either  way,  but  presently  Thorgils 
saw  his  chance  and  hewed  off  the  tail  of 
Swarfs  shield.  Swart  gave  a  deep  groan 
and  fell.  Then  they  found  that  his  left  leg 
was  off,  too,  a  clean  cut  through  the  thigh. 
Then  Thorgils  cut  off  the  man's  head,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  Swart. 

In  the  flush  of  victory  Thorgils  now  did 
what  he  had  not  intended— that  is,  he 
deterpiined  to  have  Gudrun  for  himself. 
His  first  thought,  when  he  undertook  Anlaf 's 
battle  for  him,  had  been  to  hand  her  over 
to  Eadwine,  who  was  in  love  with  her  and 
wanted  her  badly.  But  now  he  had  changed 
hi^  mind.  He  was  not  in  love  with  Gudrun, 
but  he  intended  to  have  her.  So  he  spoke 
for  her  with  her  brother  Anlaf,  who  really 
had  nothing  to  say  against  it.  Whatever 
Thorgils'  fortune  may  have  been  in  Iceland, 
he  was  now  a  rich  man,  for  the  law  of  the 
holm  was  that  the  goods  of  the  beaten  fell 
to  the  conqueror.  Here  he  stood,  then, 
master  of  three  or  four  ships,  with  their 
companies  and  a  store  of  goods  beside. 
Therefore  Anlaf,  after  a  word  or  two  with 
Gudrun,  who  was  willing,  contracted  her  to 
Thorgils,  and  they  were  to  be  married  at 
short  notice. 

But  now  Eadwine  wanted  to  have  Blade 
back,  and  Thorgils  was  not  so  ready. 
"  That's  a  rarely  good  sword,"  he  said.  "  I 
would  as  soon  give  you  my  Avife  as  that 
sword." 

Eadwine  said  that  it  did  not  belong  to 
either  of  them,  and  that  he  mmt  by  all 
means  put  it  back  in  the  house.  "  But,"  he 
said,  "  I  believe  you  will  find  a  good  sword 
before  you  go."  Then  Thorgils  gave  him 
back  Blade,  and  made  the  best  of  it. 

He  stayed  in  Caithness  through  the  winter, 
and  next  summer  there  was  a  foray  into 
Ireland.  The  marriage  was  to  be  when  they 
returned.  It  was  in  Ireland  that  he  found 
the  sword  of  which  Eadwine  had  dreamed 
and  told  him.  That  sword  must  have  a 
chapter  to  itself,  for  it  lived  as  long  as 
Thorgils  did — and  longer. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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I  a  section  of  the  great  Bantu  people 
who  flowed  down  from  the  north 
centuries  since,  none  know  when.  They 
inhabit  a  district  of  mingled  mountain  and 
l)lain  on  the  coast  of  South-Eastern  Africa. 
Until  about  a  century  ago  they  were  a  very 
insignificant  people.  Then  there  arose  a 
mighty  king  of  the  name  of  Chaka,  who 
organised  their  army  into  regiments  armed 
^vith  the  short  stabbing  spear,  conquered 
<ill  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  territories, 
and  built  up  the  Zulu  power.  It  is  said 
that  during  his  short  reign  this  cruel  but 
most  able  man — a  veritable  Xapoleon,  indeed 
—put  over  a  million  people  to  death  in  the 
course  of  his  various  w^ars,  and  laid  waste 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  country.  For 
nistance,  I^atal,  which  was  a  thickly  populated 
Ij^nd,  he  made  a  waste  where  men  were 
driven  to  devouring  each  other.     As  he  rose 


by  the  spear,  so  by  the  spear  he  fell,  for  liis 
brothers  and  his  body -servant  murdered  him, 
a  tale  that  I  have  told  in  "  Nada  the  Lily." 
Chaka  w^as  succeeded  by  other  kings,  of 
whom  tlie  lastw'as  Cetewayo.  When  I  was  in 
South  Africa  in  the  year  1879,  he  fought  with 
the  British  power,  or,  rather,  was  forced  to 
fight  by  the  clamour  of  his  inipis^  who, 
weary  of  peace,  demanded  to  be  led  to  war. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  Cetewayo 
inflicted  a  disaster  upon  us  on  the  field  of 
Isandhlwana — a  spot  that  I  will  describe 
presently — in  wliich  massacre  I  escaped  from 
sharing  by  a  Providential  chance.  In  the 
end,  when  we  had  as  many  British  soldiers 
in  the  country,  or  even  more,  than  there 
were  Zulus  left  who  could  use  a  spear,  we 
conquered  them.  Cetewayo  was  deposed, 
restored,  and  ultimately  came  to  his  death, 
it  is  generally  believed,  by  poison, 'and,  after 
a  period  of  trouble  and  abortive  settlements^ 
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all  that  the  Boers  had  left  of  Zuhiland 
became  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

A  little  while  ago  I  was  sent  to  South 
Africa  on  Imperial  business  after  an  absence 
of  over  thirty  years,  and  wished  to  see  my  old 
friends  the  Zulus.  So  I  arranged  to  travel 
through  their  land  with  the  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Gibson,  w^ho  is  the  great  authority  on 
Zulu  history,  and  speaks  their  language  like 
his  own. 

Accordingly,  we  started  from  the  capital, 
Eshowe,  near  the  coast,  and  set  forth  in  a 
motor-car,  I  little  knowing  what  motoring 
through  Zululand  would  mean.  There  were 
five  of  us  in  all,  including  the  driver,  who. 
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strangely  enough,  hailed  from  my  ow^n 
district  here  in  Norfolk.  The  other  two 
w^ere  Mr.  Stuart,  also  a  great  Zulu  expert 
and  linguist,  and  a  Zulu  named  Mazooku. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  in  Africa,  this 
Mazooku  was  my  body-servant,  a  very 
faithful  fellow^  who  once  saved  me  from 
death.  I  was  lost  in  the  veld  and  injured 
by  a  fall  from  my  horse,  and  lay  upon  the 
ground,  perishing  of  wet  and  the  bitter  cold. 
Everyone  else  had  given  up  searching  ior 
me,  but  he  persisted,  and,  guided  by  the 
marvellous  instincts  which  these  savages 
possess,  at  last  discovered  me.  When  I 
reached  Maritzburg,  in  Natal,  on  the  recent 
journey  of  which  I  am  speaking,  there  was 
Mazooku  waiting  to  receive  me,  grown  old 


like  myself,  but  otherwise  very  mnch  the 
same.  It  was  strange  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  find  him  in  attendance,  just 
as  he  ahvays  used  to  be  five-and-thirty  years 
before.  Moreover,  he  accompanied  me  all 
through  Zululand,  showing  himself  as 
faithful  as  ever,  and  when  at  length  we  were 
obliged  to  part — I  suppose  for  the  last  time 
—I  think  he  almost  wept. 

On  our  road  the  chiefs  and  headmen  came 
together  at  various  places  to  meet  Mr. 
Gibson,  their  official  lord  and  master,  to 
whom  they  gave  the  royal  salute  of  Bayete, 
as  the  representative  of  the  King.  At  one 
of  the  first  of  these  gatherings  I  was  formally 
introduced  to  them 
as  the  "  Child  of 
Sompseu,"  that  is, 
of  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone,  who  had 
crowned  Cetewayo, 
and  to  the  natives 
was  the  greatest 
man  in  South 
Africa  in  his  day, 
on  whose  staff  I  had 
served  at  the  time 
of  the  annexation 
of  the  Transvaal. 
I  made  a  speech  to 
them,  w^hich  they 
received  with  a 
chorus  of  '^InJcoos  / 
InJcoos  y  umcool  1 
Inkoos  y  pagate  I  " 
which  means 
"Chief  !  Great 
Chief  !  Chief  from 
of  Old  !  "  Then 
one  of  their  head- 
men said  that  they 
wished  to  know  by 
what  name  to  remember  me.  They  were  told 
Sir  Rider  Haggard,  at  which  they  shook  their 
heads,  saying  that  their  "  tongues  could  not 
go  round  those  words."  Had  I  no  other 
name  ?  The  answer  was  "  Yes."  In  the  land, 
years  ago,  in  the  tim'e  of  their  fathers,  I  had 
been  called  Lundanda,  or,  with  my  "  title  of 
praise,"  Lundanda  u  'dand  Okalweni,  which 
means  "The  tall  one  who  walks  on  the 
mountain-tops,"  that  possibly  signifies, 
absent-mindedly,  or  -dreaming  of  things 
above. 

"Ah,"  they  cried  with  one  voice,  "now 
we  hear.  Now  we  understand.  Now  we 
shall  never  forget." 

Nor  will  they.  Fifty  years  hence  they,  if 
still  living,  or  their  sons,  would   tell  the 
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inquirer  how  about  this  date  a  certain 
Lundanda,  "  Sompseu's  child,"  one  who 
wrote  about  their  people  in  books,  had 
visited  them  and  spoken  kind  words  of 
comfort  in  their  ears. 

It  is  strange  to  study  the  gathering  of 
notables  at  one  of  these  indabas,  or  pubhc 
discussions  of  affairs.  There  they  sit  in 
semicircles  upon  the  ground  before  the  great 
white  chiefs,  tall,  clever-faced  men,  all  of 
them,  with  delicate  hands  and  feet,  for  they 
are  of  high  blood,  speaking  in  order  of  their 


some  yellow-white.  Thus  I  saw  one  chief 
who  might  have  been  a  half-caste,  and 
inquired  whether  he  had  any  European 
blood  in  his  veins.  It  seems  that  there  was 
none,  this  hue  being  peculiar  to  his  family, 
although  at  his  side  sat  a  brother  who  was 
nearly  black.  His  daughters,  however,  I 
was  informed,  although  I  did  not  see  them, 
were  almost  like  white  girls.  Here  without 
doubt  the  old  Arab  blood— or  was  it  Semitic 
or  Somali  ? — still  declared  itself  after  a  score 
or  a  hundred  of  generations. 
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Sir  Eider  Haggard  and  Mr.  Gibson  in  the  foreground,  a  few  weeks  after  the  completion  of  the  tnemorial. 


rank  and  age.  Their  clothing  is  peculiar, 
for,  with. the  march  of  civilisation,  some  of 
them  have  arrayed  themselves  in  European 
garments,  such  as  riding  breeches  and  semi- 
military  helmets.  Others  cKng  to  the 
primitive  costume  of  their  fathers,  a  mucha, 
or  kilt,  of  fur  about  their  middles,  and  a 
T^aross^  or  rug,  of  beautifully  tanned  wild-cat 
or  jackal  skins  upon  their  shoulders,  or 
perhaps  an  ordinary  trade  blanket.  They 
are  of  all  shades  of  colour,  some  quite  black, 
though  with  nothing  of  the  negro  about 
them,  some  chocolate-hued,  and  occasionally 


At  some  of  these  indahas  I  saw  relatives 
of  the  late  king  Cetewayo.  One  of  them 
was  his  son,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  rightful 
heir  of  the  royal  House.  He  is  named 
Manzolwandhle,  which  means  "Water  of 
the  Sea,"  and  was  so  called  because  he  was 
born  just  about  the  time  of  his  father's 
death — after  Cetewayo  had  crossed  the  ocean 
during  his  days  of  exile — and  of  the  head 
wife.  In  appearance  he  is  a  fine,  open-faced 
young  man,  and  extremely  like  his  father, 
Cetewayo.  Indeed^  those  who  knew  both  of 
them  could  have  no  doubt  as  to  his  parentage. 
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TIIK     CAIl      HAD      STUCK      FAST     i: 
DAUGHTEli   NOMBI,    DKESSED    AS 


Also,  although  now  biifc  a  small  chief,  he  has 
liuich  of  the  rojal  uiaiiiier  and  dignity. 

Most  of  these  hereditary  chiefs  and  indunas 
wear  the  polished  black  ring  upon  their  heads, 
made  of  a  kind  of  gum  and  woven  into  the 
hair,     which     the 

Zulus  assume  on  •SX\^v/*^';;  T ■'>-/:  v .,,;  . 
reach i ng  a  cer tai  n  '  ' '  -'*''/'-"-''''  -"  >  .•;  v;t  ^  * 
age  and  station. 
Manzolwandhle, 
however,  had 
none,  because  he 
was  still  too  young 
to  become  a, 
"ringed  man," 
notwithstanding 
his  rank  and  royal 
blood.  Some  of 
them  are  also 
adorned  with  neck- 
laces of  leopaids' 
claws  or  o  f 
baboons'  teeth,  or 
occasionally  with 
another  kind  of 
neck  ornament 
called  iziqu.  This 
is  made  of  little 
angular  blocks 
of  willow  wood, 
divided  at  intervals  by  short  pieces  of  white 
stick,  and  can  only  be  worn,  accord! ag  to 
ancient  custom,  by  a  warrior  who  has  killed  an 
enemy  in  battle,  after  which  it  is  conferred 
upon  him, as  we  confer  a  Distinguislied  Service ' 
Medal  or  the  Victoria  Cross.  I  noticed  one 
of  these  iziqu  upon  the  neck  of  a  headman 
of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  in  the  end 
managed,  by  special  favour,  to  obtain  it--ra' 
very  difficult  thing  to  do,  in  the  case  of 
a  genuine  article,  because  the  iziqu  is  always 
buried  with  its  owner.  On  this  particular" 
specimen  there  are  seven  pieces  of  stick, 
indicating  ttiat  its  possessor  during  his 
warlike  career  had  killed  seven  men  in 
battle.  How  he  came  to  be  persuaded  to 
part  with  it,  I  cannot  imagine.  At  any 
rate,  his  doing  so  was  a  great  compHment  to 
myself. 

Now,  in  so  short  an  article  I  cannot  hope 
to  describe  Zululand  further  than  to  say  that 
it  is  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  country. 
Like  Natal,  it  consists  of  flat,  bush-clad 
lands  near  the  coast,  that  are  hot  and 
unhealthy,  rising  by  steps  to  hilly  heights 
and  plains  above.  In  these  uplands  the 
climate  is  glorious,  and  flooded  by  everlasting 
sunshine,  though  during  the  winter  months 
'.he    cold    is    somewhat    sharp.      Strangely 


enough,  all  the  Zulu  kings  had  their  great 
kraals,  or  towns,  on  low-lying  and,  by 
comparison,  unhealthy  veld,  perhaps  because 
they  loved  its  warmth.  The  roads  of  the 
country,  where  any  exist  at  all,  are  fearful, 


i  MHf.A'I'IKZE  IJIVER,  WHEN  SIKOUYAXA  AND  HIS 
A   ZUI.U   DIVINER^    CAME   TO   HELP    TO    EXTEICATE    IT. 

and  how  we  lever  travelled  them  in  that 
motor-car  remains  a  mystery  to  me.  Several 
times  I  was  flii ng  up  agai.nst  the  canvas  roof, 
once  with  siich  violence  that  I  nearly  broke 
my  neck.  Twice  we  stuck  in  flooded  rivers, 
and  had  to  be  hauled  out,  the  second  time 
by  some  people  who  were  accompanying  a 
witch  doctoress,  a  very  pretty  young  woman, 
clothed*  in  all  her  professional  |)arapliernalia, 
and  wearing  bladders  in  her  hair.  She  sat 
on  the  bank,  performing  incaii^tations  on  our 
behalf,  while  her  old  father  and  attendants 
hauled  at  the  wheels  of  the  motor. 

On  other  occasions  we  remained  hopelessly 
fixed  upon  rocky  hills  of  an  impossible 
steepness  until  we  could  collect  more  natives 
to  push  us  up.  Yet  in  the  end,  battered, 
bruised,  with  its.  steering  gear  bent  and  its 
starting  machinery  out  of  action,  that 
American-made  motor-car  did  limp  into 
Dundee,  in  Natal,  where  I  bade  it  farewell. 
I  wonder  what  it  cost  to  put  it  in  repair 
again  ?    , 

The  field  ofUlundi,  where  Cete way o  had 
his  kraal,  and  the  last  great  battle  of  the 
Zulu  War  was  fought,  when  the  impis, 
charging  over  the  plain,  melted  away  before 
the  fire  of  the  Martinis,  I  cannot  stop  to 
describe,    although,    standing    amidst    the 
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graves  of  our  fallen,  where  the  cartridge 
cases  still  lay  tliiek,  an  old  Kaffir  who  had 
fought  in  it  tokl  nie  all  its  details  in  moving 
language.  On  his  body  were  scars  which 
showed  where  the  English*  bullets  had  passed 
through  him.  Leaving  it,  we  crossed  tlie 
White  Umfolosi  with  tl^3  help  of  a  team 
of  oxen,  and,  mounting  liorses,  rode  across 
very  rough  country  to  visit  the  site  of  King 
Dingaan's  old  kraal,  Umgungundhlovu, 
which  means,  I  think,  the  trnmpeting  of 
the  elephant,  but  is  now  known  on  the  maps 
by  the  cheerful  name  of  Moord-Plaats,  or 
Place  of  Murder.  Well  is  it  so  called,  for 
here,  opposite  to  the  kraal,  is  the  hill  known 
as  Qua  Matiwane,  that  was  Dingaan's 
execution  ground,  on  which  thousands  of 
unhappy  human  beings  have  looked  their 
last  upon"  the  sun. 

It  is  a  blasted  and  desolate-looking  spot, 
which  few  white  men  ever  approach,  covered 
with  stones  clothed  with  rough  grass  and. 
a  growth  of  prickly  aloe   shrubs.     I  had  a 


A     ZULU    DANCK. 


^*eason  for  wishing  to  see  it,  since  it  was 
here,  about  eighty  years  ago,  that  lOingaan 
t^'eachGrously  butchered  the  famous  Boer 
^eader  Eetief  and  some  fifty  of  his  followers, 
with,  perhaps,  as  many  more  native  servants. 


There  in  the  kraal  opposite  lie  drank  a 
stirrup-cup  with  them,  and  suddenly  called 
out  tlje  fatal  words :  ''  Seize  the  white 
wizards  !  "  Then  the  watching  regiuient 
leaj)t  upon  them,  as  I  have  told  in  my  book 
"  Marie,"  and  dragged  them,  as  ants  drag 
their  prey,  still  living,  out  of  the  kraal  gate, 
across  the  little  stream,  and  up  to  the  Hill 
of  Slaughter,  Where  they  slew  them  brutally. 
Ten  months  later  the  avenging  Boer  army 
burned  the  king's  town,  and,  after  removing 
from  Iletief  s  skeleton  the  satchel  containing 
the  treaty  that  J3ingaan  had  signed,  ceding 
Natal  to  the  Dutch,  buried  the  bones  of 
their  massacred  countrymen. 

Tradition  narrates  that  they  did  this  in  a 
single  pit  known  as  Retief's  Grave.  This 
place,  which  Mr.  Gibson  had  seen  twenty 
years  before,  we  found  after  much  difficulty, 
^4th  some  rough  stones  thrown  over  it,  for 
no  monument  has  been  erected.  In  our 
search,  while  riding  to  and  fro  over  tlie  long 
hill,  I  noticed,  however,  a  number  of  little 
cairns,  each  of  ten 
"  ;  ,  ;  /  ^  ^  or  a  dozen  stones 
"/--'-■'*  r  '^^^^  f:^At::'^>.  y  piled  together, 
which  I  knew^  well 
could  not  cover  the 
bones  of  Kaffirs, 
since,  after  these 
had  been  executed, 
no  man  would 
touch  the  bodies 
for  fear  of  deii le- 
nient. Indeed, 
such  bones  still  lie 
about,  for  beneath 
a  bush  I  picked 
up  the  skull  of  a 
woman,  one  of 
Dingaan's  victims. 
It  occurred  to 
me  as  probable, 
therefore,  that  be- 
queath these  cairns 
lay  some  of  Retief 's 
people,  whom  the 
Boers,  in  their 
hurried  and  dan- 
gerous visit,  would 
never  have  found 
time  to  collect  and 
carry  hundreds  of 
yards  to  one  grave. 
A  strange  accident  proved  that  I  was 
right.  One  of*  the  cairns  had  been  pulled 
open,  perhaps  by  a  hyena,  and  there 
beneath  the  stones  in  a  little  hollow  of 
the  earth,  scraped  with  a  sheath  kaif(^  or 
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some  such  instrument,  all  tumbled  together, 
lay  the  mortal  remains  of  three  or  four  of 
Eetief's  men.  Evidently  these  had  been 
killed  within  a  few  yards  of  that  particular 
spot,  and  where  they  fell  there  they  were 
buried.  Without  doubt,  also,  every  one  of 
the  little  cairns  covered  more  of  these 
unfortunates,  though,  perhaps,  Retief  himself 
lies  in  the  spot  that  legend  assigns  to  him. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  after  all  these 
years,  wandering  on  that  haunted  hill,  I 
with  my  own  eyes  saw  all  that  is  left  of  some 
of  this  ill-fated  company. 

Later  on  in  our  journey  we  came  to  the 
fatal  field  of  Isandhlwana,  so  named  after 
the  strange  lion -like  mount  which  stands 
there  solitary  upon  the  plain,  a  kind  of 
natural  fortress.  Between  this  and  another 
low  and  stony  hill  lies  a  nek  of  some  five 
hundred  yards  in  width,  and  all  about  this 
nek  are  cairns  and  monuments  marking 
where  the  bones  of  the  dead  were  buried 
when  our  forces  returned  to  Isandhlwana 
many  months  after  the  disaster.  It  was  sad 
for  me  to  stand  by  these  piles  of  stones 
which  cover  the  poor  remnants  of  so  many 
whom  once  I  knew.  Here  Colonel  Durnford 
fell,  here  lie  Major  Pulleine  and  many  other 
officers  of  the  24th,  and  near  by  George 
Shepstone  and  the  rest.  Few  remember 
them  to-day — even  to  Mr.  Gibson  and  Mr. 
Stuart  they  are  but  names — but  I  knew  them 
well  between  the  years  1875-79.  Coghill  I 
knew  also,  but  he  died  with  Melville  at  or 
near  Fugitive's  Drift  on  the  river's  bank, 
nine  miles  away,  trying  to  save  the  colours, 
and  for  the  deed  was  awarded  the  Y.C.  after 
his  death,  as  was  Melville  also. 

Standing  there  on  the  nek,  it  is  easy  to 
reconstruct  the  plan  of  the  whole  battle. 
Here  the  right  wing  of  the  great  Zulu  impi 
crept  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountains. 
There  the  left  horn  advanced,  the  same 
which  afterwards  attacked  Eorke's  Drift. 
Yonder  the  breast  of  the  army,  seated  on 
the  ground,  w^aited  to  deliver  the  main 
attack  until  the  horns  had  closed  round  the 
doomed  white  men,  while  the  shells  tore  red 
lines  through  their  hosts.  Yonder,  beyond 
the  nek,  the  maddened  rout  pursued  its 
course,  mingled  with  the  savages,  who 
stabbed  and  stabbed  till  few  white  people 
were  left  to  kill.  The  cairns  mark  their 
path  almost  down  to  the  river,  though  mile 
by  mile  these  grow  more  scattered.  Well, 
they  are  all  dead  and,  let  us-  hope,  at  peace, 
but  what  a  scene  must  that  have  been  which 
preceded  the  end  !  There  are  still  relics  to 
be  found  upon  the  field — broken  medicine 


bottle?,  pieces  of  the  bones  of  men  and 
animals,  and  so  forth.  Also  we  picked  up 
two  Martini  cartridges — one  that  I  found 
had  not  been  fired  ;  doubtless  it  fell  from  the 
pouch  of  some  flying  soldier — and  I  brought 
away  the  case  of  a  rocket  fired  by  Durnford 's 
battery  before  it  disappeared  beneath  a 
horde  of  foes. 

Altogether,  the  field  of  Isandhlwana  is 
a  sad  sight  to  one  who  knew  those  who 
fell  there,  especially  when  seen  as  I  saw  it, 
with  the  young  moon  hanging  like  a  lamp 
over  the  mountain's  rocky  crest.  Here  Lord 
Chelmsford's  force,  returning  from  its 
reconnaissance,  slept  on  the  night  of  the 
22nd  January,  1879,  amidst  the  bodies  of 
their  slain  comrades,  from  whom  they  had 
only  parted  at  the  dawn,  moving  forward 
again  before  the  break  of  day  because  they 
did  not  dare  to  let  the  soldiers  see  what  its 
light  would  reveal  to  them.  For  they  knew 
what  they  must  expect.  That  afternoon 
Commandant  Lonsdale,  being  sick,  had 
returned  to  the  camp  alone,  and  ridden  into 
it  after  the  fight,  quite  ignorant  of  what 
had  happened,  although  three  thousand  of 
our  men,  white  and  black  together,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  multitude  of  the  Zulus,  lay 
dead  there  among  the  rocks  and  grasses. 

When  he  was  within  ten  yards  of  the 
headquarters  tents,  suddenly  out  of  them 
stalked  a  great  Zulu,  waving  a  bloody 
assegai.  Then  he  understood  and  fled,  and 
— although  more  than  a  hundred  shots  w^ere 
fired  at  him — escaped  unhurt  to  report  to 
the  General  that  the  camp  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy. 

Why  the  Zulus  did  not  destroy  Lord 
Chelmsford's  force  during  the  night,  or  at 
dawn,  remains  a  mystery.  It  may  have 
been  that  so  many  of  their  men  had  rushed 
on  to  attack  Eorke's  Drift,  or,  as  some  of 
them  say,  it  was  because  those  who  remained 
were  too  tired  to  begin  a  second  battle. 
Also  they  were  very  hungry,  for  they  had 
eaten  but  little,  the  year  being  one  of  scarcity. 
At  least,  the  white  troops  were  allowed  to 
march  away  unharmed,  and  in  due  course 
relieved  Rorke's  Drift,  where  all  night  long 
Lieutenants  Chard  and  Bromhead  had  driven 
off  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  Zulu  warriors, 
with  the  help  of  a  little  band  of  men. 

The  story  of  that  fight  is  immortal,  but  I 
have  no  space  left  to  tell  it.  To  this  day 
the  Zulus  themselves,  being  brave  and 
generous  foes,  w^ho  now  are  friends,  speak  of 
its  defence  with  reverence  and  praise.  And 
well  they  may,  for  it  cost  them  many 
hundreds  of  their  warriors, 


THE  MAD  'BUS 

By  H.  B.  MARRIOTT   WATSON 

Illustrated    by    G.    C.  Wilmshurst 


OU  remember 
Schumann's 
^'Carnival,"  of 
course.  Arscott 
has  sometimes 
wondered  since  if 
it  were  all  started 
by  that.  By  an 
odd  coincidence 
someone  was 
playing  it  on  the 
piano  in  one  of  the  houses  near  which 
the  Dorley  motor-'buses  pulled  up  and 
awaited  passengers.  It  had  been  also 
wandering  in  his  head  since  he  left  the 
concert-room,  where  it  had  been  quite 
superbly  and  enticingly  played.  Halford 
was  very  particular  as  to  its  musical 
reputation,  and  prided  itself  on  drawing 
its  audiences  from  the  surrounding  country. 
It  drew  also  from  neighbouring  towns,  even 
from  Dorley,  some  ten  miles  away.  It  was 
a  wonderful  summer  evening,  with  a  gibbous 
moon  already  climbing  up  the  eastern  sky, 
and  Arscott  was  prettily  fluttered  with  the 
exquisite  music,  and  also  the  temptations 
of  what  had  seemed  an  exquisite  face.  She 
was  in  evening-dress,  and  had  sat  some  two 
rows  from  him,  but  he  had  not  seen  her 
full  face  ;  it  eluded,  invited,  and  tantalised. 
In  the  mood  evoked"  by  "Carnival"  he 
coquetted  with  the  possibilities  of  its 
fascination. 

And  then,  with  the  light  of  the  'bus 
gleaming  on  her  fairly,  he  saw  her  mounting 
the  step.  Apparently  she  was  going  towards 
Dorley.  So  was  he.  So  much  the  better. 
He  ascended  after  her,  with  the  strains  of 
"  Carnival "  flowing  out  upon  the  beautiful 
night  air,  and  he  pushed  forward  to  a  seat 
towards  the  top,  near  an  open  window. 
Thus  he  could  keep  his  eye  on  her  and  also 
breathe  the  magic  air.  She  was  with  a 
companion  of  her  own  sex,  but  more  mature 
and  matronly.  Serene  airs  blew  the  soft 
hair  into  wrinkles.     Arscott  was  charmed. 


The  profile  was  just  as  exquisite  as  he  had 
thought,  and  the  setting  was  harmonious. 
The  windows  were  open  in  front  near  the 
driver,  and  beside  him  was  a  clean-shaven 
man,  on  whom  the  light  fell  constantly  as  he 
turned  his  head  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
He  was  talking  cheerfully,  even  jocularly, 
with  the  driver.  The  big  'bus  kicked  and 
moved  on.  Arscott  turned  to  glance  at  the 
other  passengers. 

The  'bus  was  by  no  means  full,  but 
everyone  in  it  seemed  to  have  come  from 
happy  gatherings.  He  noted  two  youths  of 
decent,  middle-class  origin,  a  rather  angular 
spinster  lady  with  what  must  be  a  small 
nephew  of  about  thirteen,  an  old  gentleman 
with  a  white  moustache,  very  much  de  rigueur^ 
a  demure  shop-girl,  and  others.  And  outside 
was  the  smooth-faced  man  talking  to  the 
driver.  Arscott's  eyes  reclaimed  the  girl 
with  the  opera  cloak  over  her  bare  shoulders, 
who  was  listening  with  a  smiling  visage  to 
the  quick  talk  of  her  friend.  The  latter 
caught  his  gaze,  and  her  good-natured, 
easy-going  face  smiled.  Arscott  answered 
the  smile  before  he  knew  he  was  going  to 
do  so.  Just  beyond  Halford  there  was  a 
steep  hill  which  had  to  be  climbed,  and  then 
followed  the  descent  into  the  flatter  country, 
with  the  sharp  left-hand  turn  into  the  Dorley 
road.  The  motor-'bus  groaned  up,  stopped  to 
change  gear,  and  jerked,  throwing  Arscott 
forward.  He  bumped  into  a  stout  lady  in 
front,  and  apologised.  Her  smile  was 
vaguely  amiable. 

"  It  is  this  hill,"  she  said,  as  if  explanatorily. 

Arscott's  glance  carried  once  more  to  the 
girl  in  the  opera  cloak.  Suddenly  he  was 
tapped  on  the  shoulder  from  behind,  and, 
looking  round,  saw  a  tall,  thin-faced  man  of 
middle  age. 

"  This  'bus  does^o  to  Dorley,  doesn't  it  ?  " 
he  inquired  anxiously. 

Arscott  assured  him,  and  with  a  polite 
bow  he  sat  back.  The  'bus  had  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill  now,  and  was  preparing  tg 
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descend.  At  the  first  rush  the  air  flowed 
in  beaatifully.  The  light  in  front  showed 
the  face  of  the  passenger  talking  gleefully 
with  the  driver,  who  had  lighted  a  cigar 
which  his  companion  had  given  him.  The 
thin-faced  man  tapped  again  on  Arscotb's 
shoulder. 

*'  How  long,"  he  asked,  "  does  it  take  to 
get  to  Dorley  ?  " 

"About  an  hour,"  said  Arscofct  rather 
shortly,  for  he  had  a  suspicion  that  this 
neighbour  w^ould  prove  fussy.  The  girl 
drew  his  eyes  again,  and  now  he  saw  her  full 
face,  which  bore  out  the  radical  impressions 
of  her  profile.  Under  the  light  night  airs 
of  that  summer  night,  with  the  gibbous 
moon  aloft,  he  thrilled  to  the  exhibition  of 
that  beauty.  Just  then  the  'bus  began  to 
increase  its  pace  and  rock  clumsily  in  the 
roadway.  It  floundered  so  heavily  that  he 
was  shaken  by  a  movement  out  of  his  seat 
and  flung  across  the  dividing  passage  upon 
the  two  ladies. 

"I — I  sincerely  beg  your  pardon,"  he 
stammered,  very  much  in  confusion.  **  The 
'bus " 

"  Great  goodness,  I  hope  it's  not  going  to 
overturn  !  "  said  the  older  lady,  in  alarm. 

Cries  of  distress  and  alarm  rose  from 
sundry  parts  of  the  vehicle.  The  demure 
shop-girl  clutched  the  back  of  the  seat 
before  her  and  stared  affrighted  ;  the  old 
gentleman  grabbed  the  first  thing  within 
reach,  which  was  a  window-strap  ;  and  the 
thin-faced  man  rose  fussily  in  what  was  clearly 
a  small  panic,  and  pulled  at  the  bell-rope. 

"  Stop  the  'bus ! "  he  commanded  the 
conductor,  a  capable  fellow^  with  a  Cockney 
eye. 

The  conductor  pushed  his  way  to  the 
front  and  put  his  head  out.  His-  voice  was 
vaguely  heard  exchanging  with  the  driver. 
The  passenger  beside  the  driver  turned  and 
nodded  and  smiled  reassuringly.  The 
conductor  returned. 

"  It's  all  right,"  lie  said.  "  Koad's  a  bit 
rough." 

It  was.  The  'bus  was  galloping  faster  than 
ever,  and  lurched  even  more  recklessly.  The 
thin-faced  man,  who  had  been  standing  with 
his  hand  on  the  bell-strap,  was  thrown 
sideways,  and  clutched  desperately  at  the 
nearest  object,  which  happened  to  be  the 
spinster  lady.  In  a  fluttei:  she  screamed,  and 
they  endeavoured  to  disentangle  them- 
selves. Arscott,  who  had  braced  himself  for 
the  occasion,  looked  round  on  the  debris.  The 
shop-girl  was  somehow  now'  between  the 
two  modest  youths,  the  boy  of  thirteen  was 


giggling  at  his  aunt's  predicament,  the  stout 
lady  was  seated  on  the  floor  ungracefully, 
but  quite  safely,  and  the  girl  in  the  opera 
cloak  was  regarding  him  with  an  expression 
of  questioning  fear. 

Suddenly  the  man  beside  the  driver  put 
his  head  through  the  open  window.  His 
face  was  round  and  full  of  wrinkles,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  his  age. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  he.  "The 
driver  has  perfect  control  of  the  steering, 
but  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the 
gear-box." 

His  very  face,  rather  ugly,  puckered  and 
dimpled,  with  its  bushy  brows,  emanated 
confidence,  and  as  the  'bus  settled  down 
forthwith  into  a  steadier  career,  the  tem- 
porary panic  was  allayed. 

"  l)o  you  really  think  there  is  no  danger  ?  " 
inquired  the  thin-faced  man,  poking  into 
Arscott's  shoulder. 

"I    wish    to    goodness-: ^"    he    began 

^  irritably,  for  he  had  just  caught  the  girl's 
eye  limpidly  resting  on  him,  as  if  she  would 
have  spoken.  "  Go  and  ask  that  gentleman 
over  there,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  old 
gentleman  with  the  while  moustache.  The 
thin-faced  man  wheeled  slowly  round  in  his 
seat,  and  suddenly  left  it  in  a  rush  as  the 
'bus  rocked,  landing  full  against  the  old 
gentleman's  stomach. 

"  Steady  on  !  "  called  out  the  conductor. 

"  Why,  this  is  where  we  turn  for  Dorley  !  " 
cried  the  companion  of  Arscott's  young  lady. 
"  Conductor  ! " 

But  the  'bus  shot  past  the  turning  at  an 
ever-accelerated  rate,  and  continued  on  the 
main  road  with  the  utmost  abandon.  The 
road  was  straight  enough  and  wide  enough, 
and  there  was  little  traffic  on  it  at  that  time 
of  night.  What  there  was  they  went  by 
like  an  express  train.  Gradually  the  com- 
pany inside  the  'bus  recovered  its  equanimity. 
The  road  was  level  now,'  and  there  was 
neither  bumping  nor  rocking.  If  the  driver 
could  not  control  the  speed,  he  steered  in  a 
masterly  way:  Arscott  leaned  his  head  out 
of  the  window  and  shouted  a  question — 

"  When  do  you  think  you'll  be  able  to 
pull  up  ?  " 

The  man  beside  the  driver  grinned 
pleasantly,  and  the  driver  growled  back — 

"  Dunno.  I  ain't  got  so  very  much  petrol 
in.  I  guess  we'll  have  to  go  on  till  it's 
gone." 

This  was  odd  hearing,  and  disconititing. 
"  Might  run  into  a  'edge  up  a  'ill,"  added 
the  driver,  with  easy  nonchalance. 
:     The  passenger  beside  him  lit  a  cigar  for 
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1 J i Ml,  and  Arscott  drew  liis  Ii ead  in .  Certainly 
neither  of  the  two  seemed  in  any  anxiety, 
despite  the  ominous  suggestion  in  the  last 
statement.  He  fell  back  into  his  seat  and 
looked  out.  The  moon  was  now  well  up  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  fields  and  hedges  by 
which  they  swept  were  bathed  in  soft  liglit. 
The  air  rushed  in  a  stream  through  the  open 
'bus,  and  it  really  was  quite  beautiful  and 
comforting.  TherQ  was  even  a  thrill  in  it,  th is 
odd,  unexpected  adventure  which  seemed  to 
liave  no  real  risks,  and  yet  to  have  broken 
down  all  the  habits  and  conventions  of  life. 
Conventions  began  to  seem  silly.  The  lady 
over  the  way — the  elder  one— leaned  across. 
"  What  does  the  driver  say  ? "  she  asked. 
"  Oh,  we  shall  be  all  right,"  said  Arscott 
easily.  "  He  has  got  it  Avell  in  hand.  AVe're 
getting  all  the  more  for  our  money." 

The  stout  lady  was  now  engaged  in  eating 
buns,  and  the  demure  girl  w^as  giggling 
between  the  two  youths.  It  looked  as  if 
the  old  gentleman  had  actually  gone  to 
sleep.  Certainly  it  i^ould  hardly  have  been 
a  more  pacific  party. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  an  abrupt 
turn  in  the  main  road,  and  Arscott  looked 
out.  The  'bus  swept  on  at  its  fifteen  miles 
an  hour,  and  took  the  straight  road  in  front. 
Arscott  dashed  forward,  and  met  the  twinkling 
face  of  the  outside  passenger. 

*'  Impossible  to  take  that  curve  at  this 
pace,"  he  said.  "  But  we're  all  right.  The 
road's  good  enough." 

"  Where  are  we  heading  for  ?  "  shouted 
Ai'scott. 

The  man  nodded,  smiled,  and  turned 
about  in  his  seat  to  the  driver. 

"We're  all  right,"  said  Arscott  to  the 
girl  in  the  opera  cloak.  "We'll  fetch  up 
somewhere  soon." 

He  was  feeling  wonderfully  exhilarated 
by  the  situation,  for  what  reason  he  could 
not  say.  The  road  led  oh  to  a  smaller 
road,  and  thence  they  galloped  on  into  a 
lane.  Moonlight  lay  on  the  ricks  visible 
l)etween  the  huge  elms,  and  the  driver  was 
still  smoking  his  cigar.  How  beautiful  this 
mad  ride  was  !  Peace  seemed  to  have 
descended  on  the  occupants  of  the  'bus,  and 
tlie  stout  lady  in  front  had  finished  her 
huns,  brushed  off  the  crumbs,  and  settled 
back  into  slumber.  Between  dark  hedges 
the  runaway  slid,  came  out  suddenly  on  an 
empty  plateau,  and  submerged  to  the  hub  of 
its  wheels  in  sand.  In  the  air  was  the 
breath  and  freshness  of  the  sea. 

''  Good  gracious  !  "  exclaimed  the  old 
gentleman,  when  he  had  recovered  himself 


from  the  lap  of  the  elderly  spinster. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  into  the  back  of  the 
stout  lady  that  Arscott  plunged  this  time. 
He  extricated  himself,  and  saw  the  front 
passenger's  face  framed  in  the  window  with 
a  merry  grin  on  it. 

"  Run  to  grouud,"  he  cried,  "  and  no  one 
a  whit  the  worse  for  it !  " 

"All  change  here  !"  called  out  one  of 
tlie  youths  facetiously.  He  was  aiding  the 
giggling  damsel  out  of  the  'bus,  and  with 
one  accord  all  the  passengers  followed  his 
example.  Arscott  was  privileged  to  help 
the  two  ladies  to  alight  in  the  sand,  and  to 
answer  their  anxious  questions.  But  these 
Avere  answered  more  authoritatively,  it 
seemed,  by  the  outside  passenger,  who 
announced  in  a  clear  voice — 

"  The  driver  has  discovered  the  defect, 
and  says  he  will  be  able  to  put  it  right  in  an 
hour  or  two.  So  we  must  make  the  best  of 
it  meanwhile.  We  shan't  do  so  badly.  The 
night  is  warm,  the  moon  shines  on  a 
wonderful  world,  and  the  silver  sea  is  rolling 
on  the  sands.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  things 
have  a  way  of  coming  by  chance.  I 
recognise  where  we  are,  and  a  friend  of 
mine  has  a  bungalow  here.  I  am  sure 
he  will  gladly  entertain  us  in  our  plight.  I 
will  go  up  and  see,  and  will  acquaint  you,  i^* 
you  will  amuse  yourselves  for  hve  minutes. 
It's  yonder." 

The  eyes  of  the  bewildered  party  followed 
the  direction  of  his  hand,  and  lo !  the 
moonlight  lay  pale  on  a  long,,  rambling 
building  some  four  hundred  yards  away. 
There  was  a  general  murmur  of  approbation 
and  thanks,  and  the  outside  passenger,  who 
had  proved  to  be  small  and  tubby,  skipped 
off  like  a  grig  into  the  twilight. 

Somehow  the  odd  party  sorted  itself  into 
constituents.  The  demure  giggler  and  th(. 
two  youths  stuck  together  like  stamps,  and 
presently  were  wandering  along  the  seashore, 
arm-in-arm.  Arscott  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  old  gentleman  and  the  stout  lady  hobbling 
along  the  pebbles,  and  without  waiting  to  see 
what  had  become  of  the  others,  he  darted 
after  the  girl  in  the  opera  cloak,  who  was 
vanishing  with  her  companion.  He  caught 
them  up  near  the  rocks,  just  as  the  older 
stumbled  over  a  sand  ridge  in  the  shadows. 
Shadows  from  the  rocks  spread  all  about, 
and  Arscott  rejoiced  in  them. 

"  We'd  better  get  out  of  here,  my  dear," 
said  the  lady  who  had  had  the  mishap. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Arscott,  like  a  knight- 
errant,  "  the  beach  is  firmer  farther  out.  It 
always  is  where  the  sand  is  wet,  you  know." 
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They  thanked  him,  and  turned  to  follow 
him  in  the  most  natural  way.  The  water 
foamed  gently  on  the  sand,  and  ripples  came 
almost  to  their  feet.  Somewhere  in  the 
distance  he  could  make  out  that  the  damsel 
and  her  escort  had  taken  off  their  boots  and 
stockings,  and  were  wading.  Hilarious 
conversation  reached  him,  and  the  girl  in 
the  opera  cloak  glanced  inquiringly  towards 
the  party. 

"I  should  almost  like  to  do  it  myself," 
said  the  older  lady. 

Just  then  the  younger  stumbled  and  put 
her  foot  into  a  pool  of  water.  ShQ  gave 
vent  to  a  small  cry  of  alarm,  and,  lika  a  shot, 
Arscott  had  got  her  in  his  arms.  She 
disengaged  herself  quickly. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said.  "I  very 
nearly " 

Arscott,  gloating  over  the  situation,  was 
prodded  from  behind. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  thin-faced  man's 
voice,  "  this  is  really  very  embarrassing. 
Have  you  any  idea  when  we  really  shall  get 
to " 

But  here,  greatly  to  Arscott's  satisfaction, 
he  stepped  into  the  pool  from  which  the  girl 
had  just  been  rescued. 

"  Dear — oh,  dear  !  "  he  exclaimed  distress- 
fully. "  This  is  most  embarrassing.  Would 
you  be  so  good " 

"  Let's  get  away  from  him,"  said  Arscott 
boldly  to  the  ladies,  and  almost  to  his 
surprise,  and  greatly  to  his  delight,  they 
obeyed  without  a  word.  Exhilaration  swept 
Arscott's  spirits  to  ecstatic  heights. 

"Let's  run,"  he  said,  adding:  "It  will 
keep  you  warm  after  the  wetting." 

'  Then  he  was  aware  that  they  were  running 
— running  along  the  beach  in  the  direction  of 
the  waders.  They  left  the  thin-faced  man 
in  the  pool,  and  Arscott  was  also  aware  that 
the  older  lady  was  dropping  behind.  He 
felt  almost  intoxicated. 

*'  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands," 

he  cried, 

*'  And  then  take  hands." 

He  wished  that  he  could  remember  more 
of  that  passage,  but  the  girl  did.  She 
finished  it — 

"Curtsied  when  you  have  and  kiss'd — • 
(The  wild  waves  whist)." 

They  had  reached  the  waders,  and  now 
paused  breathlessly. 

"  Let  us  !  "  said  Arscott,  with  increasing 
audacity,  and  he  sat  down  and  pulled  off  his 
boots.  Just  then  the  older  lady  arrived, 
panting. 


"  Maisie,"  she  said,  "  you  are  a  disgrace  ! 
What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

Maisie  had  sat  down,  and  was  tampering 
with  her  boots  in  an  ominous  way.  Her 
friend  also  plumped  down  and  began 
unlacing.  Arscott  distinctly  heard  her  say 
under  her  breath — 

"  We  don't  know  him  from  Adam,  so  it 
won't  matter." 

In  a  trice  they  were  all  three  of  them 
ankle-deep  in  the  water,  and  the  little 
delicious  ripples  made  them  laugh  out  of 
pure  happiness.  Once  Maisie  nearly  fell 
down,  but  Arscott's  strong  arm  again 
rescued  her  promptly.  It  was  so  exceed- 
ingly delightful  and  so  full  of  real  fairydom, 
that  Arscott  felt  a  distinct  sense  of  grievance 
when  from  the  middle  distance  came  three 
strenuous  hoots  qf  a  horji. 

"  They're  calling  us  ;  the  'bus  is  ready," 
said  the  older  lady.    "  Maisie,  do  hurry  up." 

They  hurried  up  to  the  uncouth  summons 
of  the  bellowing  horn  to  such  an  effect  that 
Arscott  had  to  run,  carrying  his  own  and 
one  of  the  ladies'  pair  of  boots.  But  no  one 
seemed  to  mind.  Everyone  was  there  and 
gathered  about  the  driver. 

"  Ain't  quite  done  yet,"  he  said  grimly. 
"  I  guess  I  want  a  drink." 

The  outside  passenger  came  here  into 
prominence  again.  "  You  shall  have  your 
drink,"  he  said,  in  his  jovial  voice,  "  and, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
sounding  the  hooter  for  a  reason.  My 
friend  is  away,  but  I  have  arranged  for  a 
little  refreshment  at  the  bungalow.  Come 
along,  all !  " 

Something  took  Arscott  in  the  back  as  he 
moved  off  with  the  ladies.  "I  beg  your 
pardon,"  said  the  thin-faced  man's  voice 
politely,  "but  you  must  have  taken  some 
lady's  boots  by  mistake." 

Arscott  turned  savagely. 

"  Heavens,  I  forgot  all  about  them  !  " 
exclaimed  the  older  lady,  and  promptly 
secured  her  property.  Arscott  waited 
chivalrously  while  she  donned  them,  so  that 
they  arrived — all  three  of  them — in  the 
room  of  the  bungalow  behind  the  others. 
It  was  a  long  room,  and  a  long  table  in  it 
was  spread  with  cold  viands — tongues,  hams, 
and  other  tempting  things.  The  sea  air  had 
mad-e  them  all  hungry,  and  with  some 
merriment  the  company  fell  to  eating  without 
scruple.  At  the  head  of  the  table  was  seated 
the  outside  passenger.  Arscott  somehow 
found  himself  between  the  two  ladies,  talking 
very  briskly  to  them,  just  as  if  they  had 
been    old    friends.      The  only  thing  that 
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interfered  with  his  perfect  enjoyment  of  the 
situation  was  the  fact  that  the  thin-faced- 
man,  who  was  seated  just  opposite,  kept  on 
complaining  to  his  neighbours  of  the  damp 
.condition  of  his  legs. 

And  then  presently  wine  was  served,  and 
though  it  was  as  divine  nectar,  it  seemed 
to  be  very  heady.  At  any  rate,  it  had  an 
immediate  effect  on  Arscott.  He  knew  he 
was  talking  a  great  deal,  and,  he  thought, 
briUiantly.  The  wine  affected  others  also, 
and  Maisie  chattered  gaily.  He  bent  over 
and  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  they  seemed 
to  meet  his  with  some  shy,  melting  tender- 
ness. What  induced  him  to  do  it  he  didn't 
know,  but  it  certainly  didn't  appear  odd  to 
him  that  he  was  holding  her  hand  presently. 
Then  the  outside  passenger  was  upon  his 
legs,  beaming.  Arscott  could  see  his  eyes 
twinkling  in  the  light  of  the  many  candles. 
He  didn't  hear  all  he  said,  but  he  did  catch 
a  phrase  at  the  end,  as  he  drained  his  glass. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  give  you  a 
toast.  To  the  goddess  of  chance  and  good 
fortune." 

Arscott  and  the  ladies  were  impelled  to 
drink  to  this,  and  next,  with  a  curious 
drumming  in  his  ears  that  shut  out  all  other 
sounds,  Arscott  was  feeling  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  He  remembered  that  he  had  a  ring 
there— a  pretty  pearl  ring — and  as  he  fumbled 
with  his  left  hand  he  held  the  girl's  hand 
with  his  right.  He  found  the  ring  and 
carefully  placed  it  on  the  third  finger  of  her 
left  hand.  She  looked  at  it,  sighed,  and 
raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  him. 

"  It's  lucky  I  thought  of  bringing  it  with 
me,"  he  reflected. 

Suddenly  everyone  was  startled  by  the 
hooting  of  the  horn. 

"  The  'bus,  the  'bus  ! "  they  cried,  and, 
almost  without  knowing  it,  Arscott  found 
himself  walking  out  of  the  bungalow  into 
the  open  night  with  the  girl's  hand  still 
in  his. 

"  Might  I  ask ■'  It  was  the  thin- 
faced  man's  voice,  and  Arscott's  anger  leapt 
in  him.  He  thrust  out  an  arm,  and 
suddenly  the  thin-faced  man  disappeared. 
Then  they  all  climbed  intp  the  'bus,  and  in 
their  excited  state  no  one  thought  of  the 
outside  passenger,  who  did  not  seem  to  have 
accompanied  them.  Certainly  he  was  not 
beside  the  driver.  Arscott  had  taken  a  seat 
next  to  the  girl,  and  he  clung  to  her  hand, 
which  was  submissively  left  in  his.  He  was 
aware  of  laughter  all  about  him,  and  he  saw 
the  older  lady's  eyes  smiling  at  him  as  if  she 
were  amused.     Then  the  'bus  started  and 


groaned  out  into  the  road.  He  settled  back 
into  perfect  contentment.  He  was  not 
anxious  to  talk,  only  to  hold  that  slender 
hand.  The  wine  must  have  been  very  heady, 
but  all  Was  right  with  the  world. 

They  had  been  some  time  on  the  road, 
progressing  quite  evenly,  when  the  'bus 
jolted,  kicked,  and  stopped.  His  head  was 
jerked  forward,  and  he  was  shaken  up.  ■ 

"  Really,"  he  exclaimed,  "  there  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  with  the  engine. 
The  company -" 

He  felt  himself  poked  in  the  shoulder,  and 
turned  irritably.  "  Gro  to  the  dickens  !  "  he 
began,  and  found  that  it  was  not  the 
thin-faced  man,  but  the  conductor. 

"  Fare,  please  !  "  said  he. 

"  Fare  !  "  Arscott  looked  bewildered. 
The  'bus  had  stopped,  and  he  was  sitting 
close  against  Maisie,  but  she  seemed  more 
bashful  now,  and  was  withdrawing  from 
him.  The  conductor  left  him  and  went  to 
the  window,  whence  he  called  out  to  his 
mate.  The  old  gentleman  two  seats  away 
pulled  out  his  watch  and  examined  it. 

"We're  late,"  he  said  to  the  'bus  in 
general.     "  It's  nearly  eleven-thirty." 

"  Late  !  The  idiot !  "  thought  Arscott. 
"What  else  did  he  expect  after  what  they 
had  gone  through  ?  "  Eleven-thirty  !  He 
had  looked  at  his  watch  in  the  bungalow, 
and  had  found  it  at  two  o'clock.  He  pulled 
it  out  now.  Eleven-thirty  !  Yes,  that  was 
what  it  registered.  He  looked  round  a  little 
dazed.  The  'bus  passengers  were  in  the 
same  position  relatively  in  which  they  had 
been  when  they  left  Halford — the  demure 
girl  by  herself,  the  two  quiet  youths  together, 

the   stout    lady,    the    thin-faced    man 

What  on  earth He  turned  his  attention 

abruptly  to  the  two  ladies  against  whom  he 
was  pressing  on  a  seat  inadequate  for  them. 
The  older  was  regarding  him  with  that 
amused  smile  he  had  seen  before,  but  the 
younger  was  shrinking  away.  Then  he 
remembered,  and  he  bent  a  little  lower  to 
look  at  her  hand.  Why,  there  was  the  pearl 
ring  he  had  given  her,  and  she  was  wearing 
it  still. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  older  lady,  still 
smiling,  "but  I  dare  say  you're  a  little 
bewildered.      It  shook  you  up  when  you 

came  flying- Do   you    mind    moving 

back  now  ? " 

Moving  back!  What  on  earth — why, 
everyone  was  there  but  the  outside  passenger, 
and  he  must  have  been  left  behind  at  the 
bungalow.  ^   - 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  a  well-kriown 
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voice—ifc  was  the  thin-faced  man's— "jou 
are  incommoding  those  ladies." 

He  stood  up  muzzily  and  dropped  into 
the  seat  across  the  way.   What  on  earth 

Outside,  the  driver  and  conductor  were 
busily  engaged,  and  the  crank  w^as  being 
turned.  The  ring  !  Then  it  came  upon 
Arscott,  with  a  strange  and  awful  sense  of 
panic,  that  he  had  never  had  a  pearl  ring. 
Where  did  he  get  it  from  ?  He  gazed 
across  in  a  fascinated  w^ay  at  the  girl's 
fingers.      Ring !      He  had  never  had  any 

ring.     What  on  earth He  leaned  over 

abruptly  to  the  stout  lady. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "how  long  is  it 
since  we  left  the  bungalow  ?  " 

"  The  bungalow  !  "  she  repeated  vaguely. 
"Do  you  mean  that  corrugated  iron  place 
next  to  '  The  Coach  and  Horses '  ?  " 

He  mumbled  "  Thank  you,"  and  sat  back. 
He  was  more  than  tormented  by  horrific 
doubts,  and  he  tried  again. 

"This  is  the  second  time  this  has 
happened,"  he  said. 

"  This  ?  " 

"  This  accident  —  the  stoppage,"  he 
explained  shortly. 

"Oh,  we  only  stopped  once  before,"  said 
the  stout  lady,  "to  let  that  gentleman 
outside  down." 

Conviction  came  home  with  a  rush  to 
Arscott.  Then  nothing  had  happened !  This 
beautiful  thing  he  had  gone  through 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  'bus  can't  go 
any  further  ;  she's  broke  down." 

It  was  the  conductor  speaking,  and  while 
Arscott  w^as  still  in  his  maze  the  vehicle 
emptied.  ^Out  in  the  moonlit  road  the 
passengers  were  talking  and  consulting. 
The  two  ladies  had  engaged  the  .conductor. 

"Sorry,  madam,  but  'tain't  my  fault. 
HarkoVer  ?     Dunno.     I  believe  it's  on  the 

hill  somewhere.    Perhaps  someone  else " 

He  saw  Arscott.     "Know  where  Harkover 
is  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Arscott,  coming  out  of  his 
maze.  "  Up  the  lane  and  across  the  heath. 
It's " 

"  Perhaps  you  could  direct  these  ladies." 

He  had  discharged  his  obligations,  and 


turned  once  moi^e  to  his  mate,  the  driver. 
Arscott  found  himself  being  prettily  thanked 
by  the  elder  lady. 

"  If  you  W'Ould  be  so  kind " 

"  I'm  afraid,"  he  said  rather  timidly,  for 
he  had  not  completely  recovered  from  his 
stupendous  fantasia,  "  that  the  way  is  a  little 
difficult  from  here.  It  is  just  over  a  mile, 
but  the  field  paths  go  through  w^oods  after 
the  heath.  From  Sham  it  is  all  plain 
sailing,  but  we've  broken  down  two  miles 
from  Sharn." 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  lady,  "and  it's 
getting  so  very  late  !  " 

"If  you  don't  mind,"  went  on  Arscott 
boldly,  "  I  can  put  you  on  the  way  altogether. 
I  live  just  a  little  way  from  Harkover." 

"  It  would  be  very  good  of  you,"  said  the 
lady  slowly,  and  then  :  "  You're  sure  it's  not 
out  of  your  w^ay  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Arscott  eagerly.  "I  live  at 
Hotton,  half  a  mile  from  the  farm." 

"  Hotton  !  "  said  the  lady.  "  Why,  then 
Mrs.  Arscott " 

"  She  is  my  mother,"  said  he. 

"Then  you  must  know  my  friends  the 
Chalfonts.  I  am  staying  with  my  cousin  at 
the  farm.  My  name  is  Mrs.  Med  way — my 
cousin.  Miss  Seaton." 

Everything  seemed  thus  agreeably  ar- 
ranged. They  had  not  been  introduced, 
but,  like  the  people  in  "Etiquette,"  they 
"both  knew  Robinson."  Arscott  measured 
the  tread  of  his  long  step  all  the  way  up  the 
lane,  talking  of  the  concert,  of  the  night,  of 
the  accident,  even  of  "  Carnival,"  but  never 
of  the  bungalow,  and  the  sea,  and  the  boots. 

He  learnt  that  they  w^ere  staying  at 
Harkover  for  six  wrecks.  Presently,  as  they 
reached  the  heath,  lovely  in  the  moonlight, 
and  fragrant,  Mrs.  Medway  began  laughing. 

"You  must  have  been  -  sound  asleep  that 
time  the  'bus  stopped.  You  came  over  like 
a  shot  from  a  popgun — didn't  he,  Maisie  ?  " 

Arscott  didn't  hear  Maisie's  reply.  He 
stuttered.  Mists  rose  about  him.  Maisie  ! 
Good  Heavens,  was  there  then  something  in 
it,  after  all  ?     Maisie  ! 

It  was  with  a  soft  glow  in  his  heart  that 
he  began  the  descent  towards  Harkover. 
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ROSFIELD  looked 
across  the  camp  fire 
at  his  friend  Norton 
with  the  light  of 
battle  gleaming  in 
his  eyes.  They  were 
away  up  there  on 
the  veldt,  not  a 
hundred  miles  from 
Kimberley,  and  the 
fruits  of  three  years' 
unremitting  toil  lay  in  the  hollow  of 
Crosfield's  hand.  To  the  untutored  eye  they 
represented  no  more  than  half  a  dozen 
round  stones  like  big  marbles,  but  an  expert 
w^ould  have  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  fact  that  those  pebbles  were  diamonds 
of  the  purest  quality — six  bits  of  glorified 
glass  that  represented  a  king's  ransoili. 

To  all  practical  purposes  these  w^ere  the 
absolute  property  of  the  partners,  though 
lawyers  and  people  of  that  kind  learned  in 
the  mysteries  and  devious  w^ays  of  legislation 
might  have  held  a  contrary  opinion.  At 
any  rate,  there  they  were,  and  between  them 
they  represented  a  fortune  of  something  on 
the  outside  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
They  represented  something  more  than  that — 
they  stood  for  the  entire  worldly  wealth  of 
those  men,  they  stood  for  three  years' 
unremitting  toil  and  danger,  thirty -six 
sweating,  blistering  months  endured  under 
a  tropical  sun  and  accompanied  by  every 
hardship  and  danger  that  is  known  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  pioneer.  Those  dull 
stones  meant  peace  and  happiness  in 
England,  home  and  friends,  and  everything 
that  those  two  had  set  out  to  win  for  them- 
selves. And  yet  there  was  much  to  be  done 
before  Crosfield  and  Norton  found  them- 
selves on  the  high  seas  in  search  of  English 
woods  and  meadows  and  all  that  life  holds 


most  dear.  Hence  the  hard  glitter  in  the  eyes 
of  the  two  men,  hence  the  fact  that  they  w^ere 
discussing  the  future  in  whispers  wdth  the 
air  of  conspirators  against  the  law. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  they  are  worth  ?  " 
Norton  asked. 

"Well,  there  ought  to  be  fifty  thousand 
pounds  for  us  each  here,"  Crosfield  replied  ; 
*'  and,  by  every  moral  law,  these  stones  belong 
to  us." 

"  It  isn't  moral  law  we've  got  against  us," 
Norton  said  dryly.  "  You  may  depend  upon 
it  that  that  rascal  Blatter  won't  leave  a 
stone  unturned  to  get  those  diamonds  back. 
He  knows  by  this  time  that  they  are  in  our 
possession — in  fact,  he  told  me  so  last  night. 
When  D'Jin  came  here  and  sold  us  our  ow^n 
stones,  we  ought  to  have  kept  him  and  taken 
him  down  to  Cape  Town  with  us.  It  is 
fatal  to  have  paid  him  before  we  had  booked 
our  passages." 

"  What's  the  boy  been  up  to  ? "  Crosfield 
asked. 

"Well,  you  paid  him  fifty  pounds  for 
smuggling  those  stones  throughj  didn't  you — 
fifty  pounds  to  a  greasy  nigger  boy  who 
has  never  previously  seen  a  gold  coin  in  his 
life  ?  And  what  does  D'Jin  do  ?  Bought 
himself  a  couple  of  wives  and  a  bunch  of 
cattle,  and  set  up  as  a  local  magnate.  Of 
course,  Blatter  was  on  him  like  a  shot.  He 
guessed  at  once  that  D'Jin  had  been 
handling  diamonds,  and  he  laid  out  for  that 
conceited  nigger.  As  far  as  I  could  gather, 
D'Jin  gave  the  whole  show  away,  and,  when 
you  were  out  after  springbok  this  morning, 
Blatter  came  over  here,  foaming  with  rage, 
and  asked  for  his  stones  back." 

"They  are  our  stones  right  enough," 
Crosfield  said,  ''and  if  D'Jin  did  find 
them,  they  wete  on  our  land." 

^'  Yes,  but  Blatter  is  prepared  to  swear 
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that  when  lie  took  this  holding  off  our 
hands,  we  sold  him  the  patch  of  blue  ground 
as  well.  And  he  has  got  some  sort  of  a 
map  to  prove  his  claim,  and  he  is  prepared 
to  swear  that  the  blue  ground  that  runs  from 
Hodder's  Spruit  to  Hagfontein  is  part  of  his 
purchase.  He  sajs  he  bought  all  the  land 
that  Jan  van  Beers  trekked  in  1874,  and 
that  slim  Dutchman  is  readj  to  back  him 
up.     There's  only  one  thing  to  be  done." 

Crosfield's  lips  tightened  ominously.  They 
had  sunk  every  penny  they  had  there,  and  it 
was  only  quite  lately  that  they  had  found 
traces  of  diamonds  on  that  hitherto  despised 
patch  of  ground  of  theirs  ;  and  this  corner 
of  the  property  they  had  reserved  when,  sick 
at  heart  and  in  desperate  need  of  money, 
they  had  sold  their  holding  to  the  wily  Karl 
Blatter.  But  that  slim  German  had  known 
what  he  was  doing,  and  he  had  laid  his  plans 
accordingly. 

"  So  that's  the  game,  is  it  ?  "  Crosfield  said, 
when  he  had  heard  everything  his  partner 
had  to  say.  "  Old  man,  I  am  not  going  to 
light  that  fat  blackguard  in  the  local  courts, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  give  up  those  stones, 
either.  They  are  as  much  my  property  and 
yours  as  the  rifle  that  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
If  we  made  this  a  legal  matter,  I  can 
see  that  we  are  done.  We  shall  never  be 
able  to  stand  up  before  all  those  perjured 
witnesses,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  we  have 
got  everything  in  the  way  of  diamonds  that  the 
blue  clay  yonder  is  likely  to  yield  us.  I  can 
see  the  little  place  I'm  after  at  home  in  my 
mind's  eye  as  I  sit  here  now,  and  you've  got 
a  girl  over  yonder,  and  I've  got  a  girl  yonder, 
and — well,  I  needn't  say  any  more." 

Crosfield  lighted  his  pipe  and  set  about 
preparing  the  simple  mid-day  meal.  But 
there  was  danger  ahead,  and  he  knew  it 
perfectly  well ;  but  the  knowledge  only  gave 
zest  to  the  adventure.  And  how  near  that 
danger  was,  transpired  a  little  later  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  adventurers,  sitting 
round  their  camp  fire,  were  intruded  on  by  a 
stranger,  who  came  across  the  river  riding 
a  useful-looking  horse,  and  who  dismounted 
without  further  ceremony. 

He  was  a  stranger  to  the  partners,  a  hard, 
lean,  muscular  man  with  grim  jaw  and 
penetrating  grey  eyes.  From  the  way  he 
rode,  and  from  the  fashion  in  which  he 
carried  himself,  the  partners  rightly  judged 
that  the  stranger  had  seen  service. 

"Good evening," he  said.  " Maybe  you're 
not  knowing  who  I  am?  But  me  name's 
Commissioner  Costigan.  An'  I  believe  I  am 
talking  to  Mr.  Crosfield  and  his  partner  ?  " 


"  You've  hit  it,"  Crosfield  said.  "  I  don't 
remember  evet  having  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Captain  Costigan  before,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  meet. '  The  Goat '  after  all  these 
years." 

The  stranger  threw  back  his  head  aud 
laughed  heartily. 

*'Bedad,"  he  said,  "an'  ye  have  the 
advantage  of  me  !  I  haven't  heard  that 
name  since  I  was  at  Eton,  twenty  odd » years 
ago.  And,  now,  shure  I  know  you  both. 
Wasn't  I  in  the  boat  with  you  the  year  we 
won  that  Ladies'  Plate  at  Henley  ?  And  if  me 
eyes  don't  deceive  me,  that's  Nobby  Norton  ? 
Well,  well,  it's  a  queer  old  world  we'  live  in. 
And  when  I  was  faggin'  for  you  both  all' 
those  years  ago,  it's  little  I  thought  I  should 
ever  be  out  here,  chasing  niggers  and 
hunting  round  after  Old  Etonians  who  had 
so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  to  be  robbing 
a  hard-working  German— bad  luck  to  him  ! — 
of  the  fruits  of  his  toil." 

Five  minutes  later  the  old  school-fellows 
were  sitting  round  the  camp  fire,  exchanging 
reminiscences.  Then,  as  th e  shado ws  deepened , 
the  merry  twinkle  died  out  of  the  Irishman's 
eyes,  and  he  grew  serious. 

"Now,  listen  here,  boys,"  he  said.  "I 
rode  over  to-day,  knowing  that  you  were 
clean  and  decent  Englishmen,  to  see  if  I 
couldn't  put  this  matter  right.  I  suppose 
you  know  that  I  could  have  brought  half  a 
do^en  troopers,  and  have  had  you  locked  up. 
Now,  I  know  that  one  of  you  has  got  those 
diamonds  on  him,  and,  for  your  own  sake,  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  hand  them  over." 

\'  We  are  not  denying  it,"  Norton  said 
quietly;  "but  those  stones  belong  to  us. 
You  know  that  Blatter  is  a  blackguard,  and 
that  we  have  been  swindled." 

"An'  who  was  sayin'  you  were  not?" 
Costigan  demanded.  "But  I  must  report 
.  the  matter,  and  once  you  ar^  in  Cape  Colony 
you  will  have  no  *  Goat '  to  look  after  you. 
And,  mark  my  words,  you  will  live  to  be 
sorry  for  it." 

"  We  are  going  to  risk  all  that,"  Crosfield 
said. 

"  Very  well,  me  boy,  then  I  won't  say  any 
more.  Shure,  there's  no  finer  detective  force 
in  the  world  than  the  I.D.B.  Preventative 
Force  at  Cape  Town.  Do  you  mind  Jimmy 
Forsyth,  who  was  in  Caxton's  House  ?  Yes, 
I  see  you  do.  And  a  cunninger  young  devil 
never  got  out  of  an  imposition.  Well,  he 
took  a  hand  in  the  sport,  and  to-day  he's 
serving  ten  years'  sentence  on  the  breakwater 
at  Cape  Town.  I  know  it's  hard,  but  it  will 
be  harder  still  if  you  try  to  run  what  vou've 
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^ot  in  your  pockets  through  the  harbour  at 
Cape  Town." 

With  which  Costigan  filled  bis  pipe  again 
and  began  to  talk  about  other  things.  It 
was  getting  late  now — so  late  that  Costigan 
accepted  an  invitation  to  share  the  evening 
meal  and  a  blanket  for  the  night  by  the 
camp  fire.  And,  as  he  talked  on,  Crosfield, 
opposite  him,  grew  more  and  more  quiet  and 
thoughtful,  as  if  he  were  debating  some 
heavy  problem  in  his  mind.  He  sat  there 
gazing  into  the  fire,  until  presently  Norton, 
who  knew  his  every  mood  and  fancy,  saw 
a  sudden  gleam  in  his  eyes  and  the  faint 
whimsical  smile  that  trembled  on  his  lips. 

"Costigan,"  he  said  suddenly,  ''you 
were  alw^ays  a  good  sportsman.  Did  you 
ever  shoot  an  elephant  ?  " 

"  Bedad,  I  never  did,"  Costigan  replied. 

''We've  spotted  two,"  Crosfield  said. 
"There's  a  big  rogue  of  a  chap  that's  done  a 
lot  of  damage  here.  Now,  I've  got  a  couple 
of  elephant  guns  here  and  a  box  of  shells, 
and  W'C  might  have  a  cut  at  him.  Are  you 
game  ?  '* 

"  Faith,  I  never  laid  hands  on  an  elephant 
except  in  kindness,"  Costigan  said  solemnly  ; 
"  but  I  don't  mind  acting  as  an  umpire.  So 
if  you'll  put  me  in  a  comfortable  place 
with  .a  pair  of  good  glasses,  it's  happy  I'll 
be  to  oblige  you." 

"That's  all  right,  then,"  Crosfield  said. 
"We'll  show  you  a  bit  of  sport,  and  then 
we'll  all  go  down  country  together." 

"  It's  leavin'  here  you  are  to-morrow^  ? " 
Costigan  asked. 

"  What's  the  good  of  staying  ?  "  Crosfield 
retorted.  "We've  sold  our  property,  and 
the  sooner  I'm  back  in  England,  the  iDebter 
I'll  be  pleased." 

"  It's  no  good,  old  fellow,"  the  Irishman 
said  solemnly.  "  Blatter  has  sold  his  rights 
in  your  late  property  to  the  Diamond  Fields 
Amalgamated,  and  they'll  have  your  gore,  if 
it  costs  them  a  million.  There's  too  much 
of  the  rich  red  blood  of  Israel  in  that  clan 
for  you  chaps  to  butt  up  against.  But  there— 
I've  w^arned  you  enough  already  ! " 

"We're  going  through  with  it,  all  the 
same,"  Crosfield  said  doggedly.  "  Give  me 
those  cartridges,  Norton." 

Norton  fished  out  a  box  of  shells  and  the 
tw^o  elephant  guns,  and  for  the  next  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so  Crosfield  was  busy  with  a 
file  and  a  small  vice,  which  he  attached  to  a 
broken  bench.  He  was  making  dum-dum 
bullets,  he  explained  ;  he  was  going  to  run 
no  risks,  so  far  as  that  rogue  elephant  w^as 
concerned,  and,  besides,  he  w^as  just  a  little 


doubtful ,  as  to  the  driving  pow-er  behind 
those  German-made  explosive  bullets. 

"They're  aiU  right,  as  a  rule,"  Crosfield 
explained,  "but  occasionally  a  shell  fails 
to  explode,  and  you  can't  afPord  that  sort  of 
melodrama  when  you  are  fooling  with  an 
African  elephant." 

Costigan  replied  that  it  w'as  all  the  same 
to  him,  so  long  as  he  was  watching  the  sport 
from  a  safe  distance  through  a  pair  of 
glasses,  and  with  that  the  camp  fire  w^as 
made  up  for  the  night,  and  the  three  men 
rolled  themselves  up  in  their  blankets.  Very 
soon  Costigan's  regular  breathing  testified  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  asleep.  Norton  turned 
over  and  edged  himself  a  little  nearer  to  the 
side  of  his  companion. 

"  What's  the  little  game,  old  man  ?  "  he 
whispered. 

"  You  leave  that  to  me,"  Crosfield  replied. 
"  We  are  going  to  the  Cape,  and  there  we're 
going  to  stay  as  long  as  the  authorities  care 
to  detain  us.  But  they  won't  find  those 
stones,  because  they  will  be  hidden  where  no 
man  on  earth  will  ever  find  them,  and  you 
can  gamble  on  that." 

Not  another  word  would  Crosfield  say. 
They  breakfasted  leisurely  enough  the 
following  morning,  and,  everything  being 
ready,  proceeded  to  call  the  handy  Kaffir 
boy  D'Jin  into  their  counsel. 

News  had  come  in  that  the  big  rogue  had 
raided  a  mealie  field  by  the  side  of  the 
waterhole  during  the  night,  and  he  was  now^ 
resting  in  a  patch  of  scrub  half  a  mile  or  so 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  This  being 
so,  it  would  be  no  great  matter  to  rouse  the 
big  beast  and  drive  him  in  the  direction  of 
the  scrub. 

"All  right,"  Crosfield  said.  "You  can 
go  and  work  the  beast  round  to  the  scrub, 
^and  dig  a  pit  in  front.  Do  you  hear?  If 
anything  goes,  wrong,  he  will  flounder  into 
it,  and  we  shall  have  him  safe.  Directly 
you  get  a  move  on,  one  of  you  boys  had 
better  come  back  and  look  after  the  ponies. 
They'll  be  on  top  of  the  knoll  yonder.  Off 
you  go." 

Crosfield  led  the  way,  closely  followed  by 
Norton,  whom  he  posted  on  the  left,  whilst 
he  himself  went  forward,  being  the  letter 
shot  of  the  two,  and  took  up  his  position  upon 
the  far  bank  of  the  strearfi  opposite  a  belt 
of  deep,  swampy  ground  that  bordered  the 
patch  of  scrub  in  which  the  Kaffir  boys 
declared  the  elephant  was  lying. 

"  Now%  you  stay  here,"  Crosfield  directed, 
"  and  wait.  If  he  does  break  this  w^ay, 
you'll  be  able  to  stop  him,  though  it's  long 


•He  would  have  shouted  to  his  companion,  but  already  Crosfield  had  realised  the  danger." 


odds  that  he  win  come  straight  across  the 
brush  directly  he  catches  si^ht  of  me.  I 
suppose  Costigan's  got  a  good  view  from  the 
knoll  yonder." 

"  He  ought  to  be  able  to  see  everything, 
and  there  is  no  better  pair  of  glasses  in  the 
colony  than  mine." 


Crosfield  crept  on  until  he  had  come  to 
the  spot  where  he  intended  to  take  up  his 
stand.  Already  on  the  far  side  of  the  swamp 
the  Kaffir  boys  were  moving  in  the  scrub. 
The  noise  of  their  cries  came  down  the  wind, 
'and  Crosfield  smiled  grimly  as  he  heard 
them.     Then   the  patch  of  reeds  opposite 


"  The  practically  uninjured  elephaut  caught  sight  of  his  quarr}^,  and  charged  after  hini  through  the  scrub.' 


him  seemed  to  move  bodily,  and  a  moment 
later  the  big  elephant  loomed  in  sight.  He 
was  obviously  alarmed  and  uneasy,  for  he 
was  trumpeting  wildly  as  he  came  blundering 
towards  the  bush,  his  head  up  and  his  big 
tusks  gleaming  in  the  sunshine.  Then  he 
canght  sight  of  the  man  standing  there, 
and  charged  down  upon  him  violently. 
Apparently  the  scrub  was  less  holding  than 
Crosfield  had  anticipated,  for  it  merely 
served  to  check  the  speed  of  the  great 
pachyderm.  He  came  ambling  across  the 
brush  before  Crosfield  could  get  his  rifle  to 
liis  shoulder  ;  then  the  huge  beast  s\Yerved 
to  one  side,  and  kicked  up  his  enormous 
legs  like  some  colt  might  have  done. 


It  was  a  broadside  shot  now,  and  obviously 
it  was  up  to  the  marksman  to  get  his  prey 
behind  the  ear.  He  fired  one  shot,  then 
another,  and  another,  and  as  Norton  heard 
it  he  started  uneasily.  To  his  trained  ear 
there  w'as  something  wrong,  something 
perilously  inadequate  in  the  bursting  charge 
of  those  shells.  Three  times  more  did 
Crosfield  fire,  and  neither  shot  was  followed 
by  the  clear  report  that  should  have  gone 
W'itli  a  properly  filled  cartridge.  It  w^as 
obvious,  too,  that  beyond  arousing  the 
elephant  to  a  pitch  of  pain  and  madness,  no 
vital  mischief  had  been  done. 

It  was  up  to  Norton  now  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  game.     Then  he  dropped  his  gun  and 
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swore  aloud.  He  was  cursiiif^  that  ineffective 
German  ammunition  by  all  his  gods.  He 
would  have  shouted  to  his  companion,  but 
already  Crosfield  had  realised  the  danger. 
He  dropped  his  gun  and  sprinted  along 
the  open  in  Norton's  direction  as  if  all  the 
fiends  from  the  bottomless  pit  were  after 
him.  At  the  same  time  the  practically 
uninjured  elephant  caught  sight  of  his 
quarry,  and  charged  after  him  through  the 
scrub.  Then,  just  as  Norton  got  in  a  shell 
between  the  two  wicked  little  eyes,  the  big 
rogue  pitched  forward  and  crashed  headlong 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  that  D'Jin  and 
the  other  boy  had  so  cunningly  prepared  for 
him.  He  lay  there  a  huddled  mass  of  flesh, 
past  all  mischief  now. 

"  Well,  that's  the  last  time  I  ever  use  a 
German  cartridge,"  Crosfield  exclaimed. 
"  What  did  you  think  of  it,  Costigan  ?  " 

"  Be  jabers,  not  much,"  Costigan  grinned, 
"and  it's  glad  I  am  that  I  didn't  take  a 
hand  at  the  game.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  now  ?  " 

"  Let  him  lie  where  he  is,"  Crosfield  said. 
"  Of  course,  we  are  going  to  give  you  the 
tusks  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion,  and  a 
nice  little  present,  too,  if  you  only  knew  it. 
Get  'em  off,  D'Jin.  And  throw  a  few 
boughs  and  a  big  log  or  two  over  the  bi'ute's 
body.  If  you  do  the  work  properly,  it'll  be 
quite  safe  as  far  as  any  prowling  beast  of 
prey  is  concerned." 

"  What's  the  game,  boss  ?  "  the  grinning 
D'Jin  asked. 

"  Well,  I  want  that  skull,  at  any  rate. 
We  are  going  down  south  presently,  and 
we'll  come  back  for  it  in  a  month  or  two. 
If  you  do  what  I  ask  you  properly,  the  ants 
will  see  to  the  rest.  What's  that,  Costigan  ? 
Oh,  yes,  you'd  hardly  believe  it,  but  within 
a  few  weeks  there  won't  be  a  scrap  of  that 
elephant  left,  once  the  ants  get  to  it.  When 
we  come  back,  the  skeleton  will  be  polished 
as  white  as  ivory.  And  now,  then,  we'll 
get  down  to  the  Cape  as  soon  as  D'Jin  has 
finished." 

It  was  three  days  later  when,  still  accom- 
panied by  Costigan,  the  two  friends  crossed 
into  Cape  Colony  by  train.  They  were  met 
on  the  border  by  a  man  who  gave  his  n^me 
as  Buckley,  and  who  informed  them,  in  a 
curt  official  way,  that  they  could  regard 
themselves  as  his  prisoners  on  a  charge  of 
offences  committed  against  the  I.D.B.  Act ; 
also  that  in  this  particular  case  the  informa- 
tion had  been  laid  by  the  representative  of 
the  Diamond  Fields  Amalgamated.  To 
which  Crosfield  listened  with  a  smile  on  his 


face,  and  the  information  that  the  authorities 
could  do  as  they  pleased.  Neither  he  nor 
his  friend  had  any  diamonds  about  them, 
nor  were  they  ready  to  admit  that  they  had 
ever  handled  anything  of  the  kind.  To  all 
of  which  Buckley  listened  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  and  a  request  to  know  if  there  was 
anybody  in  Cape  Town  who  would  be  likely 
to  come  forward  and  offer  bail.  Crosfield 
responded  that  he  didn't  care,  and  that,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  ask  favours  from  anyone. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  Crosfield  and 
Norton  spent  their  time  as  guests  of  the 
Government.  They  were  searched  with  a 
thoroughness  that  allowed  no  loophole  for 
escape,  they  wrote  no  letters,  and  were 
permitted  to  receive  none.  And  so  far  no 
regular  charge  had  been  made  against  them, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  no 
material  evidence  to  go  upon.  But  they 
were  treated  well  enough,  and  had  nothing  to 
grumble  about  beyond  the  loss  of  their  liberty. 
It  was  only  after  they  were  released  that 
they  realised  how  thorough  the  search  had 
been,  not  only  as  regards  their  persons,  but 
also  as  concerned  the  neighbourhood  from 
which  they  had  come,  and,  indeed,  Costigan 
subsequenUy  reported  that  D'Jin  had  grown 
thin  and  haggard  under  the  merciless  cross- 
examination  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 
But  everything  comes  to  an  end  in  time,  and 
there  came  a  day  when  the  adventurers  were 
released,  and  were  told  that  they  could  go 
.  where  they  pleased. 

"  Back  to  where  we  came  from,  perhaps  ?  " 
Crosfield  asked  the  discomfited  Buckley 
politely. 

"  You  can  go  to  the  devil,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,"  that  worried  official  responded. 
"  Let  me  tell  you  this.  I've  been  at  this 
game  for  fifteen  years,  and  I've  had  some 
bright  intellects  through  my  hands,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  I've  been  badly  done.  And 
if  ever  we  meiet  in  England,  w^here  you'll  be 
safe,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  tell 
me  how  the  thing  was  worked." 

"England's  a  long  way  off,"  Crosfield  said. 
"  But  if  we  do  meet  there,  perhaps  you'll 
come  and  dine  with  Norton  and  myself  at 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  and  then 
we  might  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility.  For 
the  present,  good-bye,  Buckley." 

Ten  days  later  the  two  friends  w^ere  back 
again  within  half  a  mile  of  the  spot  where 
they  had  given  their  futile  exhibition  for 
Costigan's  benefit.  They  had  ascertained 
the  night  before,  from  the  grinning  D'Jin, 
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that  nothing  had  happened  of  any  import- 
ance during  the  last  month  or  so,  and  that, 
so  far  as  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  the  body  of 
the  elephant  was  still  in  the  pit  that  he  had 
prepared  for  it.  He  was  fain  to  admit  that 
he  had  not  been  near  the  place  himself, 
to  which  characteristic  confession  Crosfield 
listened  with  a  smile.  He  dismissed  the 
Kaffir  presently,  and,  with  Norton,  made  his 
way  across  the  bush  in  the  direction  of  the 
spot  where  the  skeleton  lay.  It  was  just  as 
he  had  expected.  The  ants  had  done  their 
work  thoroughly  enough,  and  down  there, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  under  the  logs  and 
brushwood,  was  a  great  gleaming  heap  of 
bones  picked  dry  and  clear.  And  Crosfield 
nodded  approvingly ;  his  smile  was  almost 
irritating  to  his  companion. 

"  Now,  perhaps,  you  will  tell  me  what  the 
game  is,"  Norton  said.  "  Why  this  interest- 
ing ceremony  ?  " 

"  Well,"  Crosfield  smiled,  "  we  have 
come  after  our  diamonds,  which  I  told  you 
were  so  safely  hidden  that  no  man  could 
find  them.  And  so  they  are.  They  are 
down  there  in  that  hole  under  that  heap  of 
bones.  Ants  can  destroy  most  things,  but 
they,  can't  eat  diamonds.  Now,  don't  stand 
there  staring  at  me.  Lend  a  hand  and  get  all 
those  logs  and  brushwood  away,  and  help  me 
to  remove  the  skeleton.  And  go  gently, 
because  in  the  dust  there  the  diamonds  are 
lying,  or  w^e  are  the  two  unluckiest  chaps  in 
Africa  to-day." 

It  was  all  done  at  length.  The  bones  were 
carefully  removed,  and  then  Crosfield,  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  began  to  sift  amongst 
the  dust.  At  the  qnd  of  half  an  hour  he 
straightened  himself  up  and  held  out  a 
trembling  hand  to  his  companion.  In  his 
grimy  hand  lay  the  six  precious  stones,  the 
diamonds  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
Norton  could  do  no  more  than  gaze  open- 
mouthed  at  his  friend,  and  wait  till  the  latter 
explained. 

"  It-  was  like  this,"  'he  said.  "  When 
Costigan  turned  up,  I  thought  we  were 
done.     I  had  the  diamonds  on  me,  and  he 


knew  it.  Of  course,  he  played  the  game 
like  the  good  fellow  that  he  is,  but  he  had 
his  duty  to  think  of,  and  it  was  a  case 
of  his  wits  against  mine.  And  I  knew 
perfectly  well  that  he  was  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  lose  sight  of  us  .until  he  had 
handed  us  over  to  Buckley.  If  we  had 
attempted  to  get  away,  he  would  have  taken 
out  a  warrant  for  our  arrest.  So  the  obvious 
game  w^as  to  go  down  to  Cape  Town  and 
bluff  it  out.  But  that  w^as  no  good  unless 
we  could  save  the  stones.  Then  the  inspira- 
tion came  to  me  as  the  three  of  us  were 
sitting  here  round  the  camp  fire.  Under 
Costigan's  very  eyes  I  extracted  part  of 
the  bursting  charge  and  shoved  the 
diamonds  into  the  cartridge  cases  in  place 
of  the  bullets.  Everything  was  in  our 
favour — that  bit  of  brush  might  have  been 
placed  there  on  purpose.  So,  when  the 
time  came,  I  just  fired  those  stones  into 
the  shoulder  of  our  four-footed  friend  and 
left  the  rest  to  chance.  My  idea  was  to 
come  back  here  when  those  chaps  yonder 
had  to  admit  themselves  beaten,  and  pick 
up  the  stones  just  as  we  have  done.  The 
odds  were  a  million  to  one  against  anybody 
finding  them  in  the  meantime.  At  any 
rate,  I  knew  those  lazy  Dutch  devils 
wouldn't,  and— well,  there  you  are.  There's 
only  one  thing  now,  and  that's  to  get 
home." 

"Not  through  Cape  Town,"  Norton 
grinned. 

"  Not  much,"  Crosfield  said  emphatically, 
"though  I  don't  suppose  they'd  touch  us 
again  now  if  we  did  go  that  way.  Still, 
we'd  better  be  on  the  safe  side.  So  I 
suggest  that  w^e  make  our  way  across 
country  to  Delagoa  Bay  and  join  a  tramp 
steamer  there.     Carried  unanimously  ?  " 

And  there,  down  in  Cape  Town,  Chief 
Inspector  Buckley  is  still  trying  to  puzzle  out 
the  manner  in  which  those  diamonds  eluded 
him  and  found  their  way  eventually  to 
Chicago,  where  they  now  adorn  the  white 
throat  of  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  whose 
father  ever  made  his  pile  in  pork. 


THE    WAR   SPIRIT 
OF    CANADA 


By   CAPTAIN    THEODORE    GOODRIDGE    ROBERTS 


AM  AN  may  conceal  his  real  nature  from 
his  neighbours,  perhaps  even  from 
himself,  through  many  years  of 
humdrum  existence  and  normal  activities, 
only  to  disclose  it  in  a  flash  when  suddenly 


camps.  Fear  might  have  kept  her  on  her 
own  threshold,  armed,  ready,  awaiting 
attack  ;  but  her  fear  w^as  not  all  for  herself, 
and  pity  and  righteous  anger  gave  her 
wisdom.     So  she  crossed  the  ocean  to  strike 
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CANADIAN    TROOPS    CHEERING    THE    KING    AS    HIS    MAJESTY    LEFT    AFTER    INSPECTING    THEM. 

A  photograph  taken  from  the  window  of  the  Royal  train  at  the  moment  of  departure. 


confronted  by  a  great  peril,  angered  by  a 
great  injustice  to  himself,  or  excited  to  pity 
by  injustice  to  others. 

The  emotions  of  fear,  anger,  and  pity  are 
the  sure  tests  of  character  for  nations  as  for 
individuals.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  when 
Germany  struck  through  the  heart  of. 
Belgium  at  the  breast  of  France,  every 
civilised  nation  in  the  world  felt  something 
of  fear,  something  of  anger,  something  of 
pity. 

Canada  felt  all  three  of  these.  Fear 
sends  a  coward  into  hiding  ;  it  sent  Canada 
to    her    armouries    and    her    mobihsation 


at  the  ravishers  of   civilisation  where   they 
were  most  quickly  and  surely  to  be  found. 

The  courage  of  Canada's  soldiery  is  no 
more  a  matter  of  wonder  to  the  onlooker 
than  is  the  war  spirit  of  the  Canadian 
people.  Even  the  most  ignorant  citizen  of 
the  Empire  never  seriously  doubted  the 
courage  of  any  military,  unit  of  the  Empire  ; 
but  this  War,  in  its  magnitude  and  ferocity, 
seems  to  have  set  new  and  higher  standards 
of  courage  even  for  Britons.  Our  New 
Army  fights  up  to  the  traditions,  and  adds 
to  the  glories,  of  the  Old  Army;  Overseas 
troops  equal  the  Guards  in  steadiness  and 
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dash  ;  and  the  Guards,  scorning  to  belittle 
the  prowess  that  rivals  their  own,  yet 
determined  to  maintain  theii"  place  as  the 
best  of  the  best,  excel  themselves. 

Courage  is  a  quality  common  to  all  races. 
Even  Turks,  Bulgarians,  and  Germans  have 
shown,  again  and  again,  that  in  the  heat  of 
battle  they  do  not  fear  death.     But  Britain 


courage  inspires  its  possessor  to  face  death 
as  readily  on  a  mission  of  mercy  as  on  a  raid 
into  the  enemy's  trenches. 

Canadians  first  drew  German  blood  in 
February,  1915,  when  the  Princess  Patricia's 
Canadian  Light  Infantry,  attached  at  the 
time  to  an  English  brigade,  held  our  line 
before   St.  Eloi,  and   made  successful  and 
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and  her  Allies  justly  claim  for  their  soldiers 
a  finer  courage  than  that  of  fighting  animals 
who  see  red  and  forget  the  perils  of  their 
own^  lives.  The  highest  form  of  courage 
inspires  a  man  to  spare  the  weak  and  help- 
less, to  fight  fairly,  no  matter  how  furiously, 
*^o  keep  his  hands  clean  Of  all  blood  save 
that  of  an  armed  foe.     The  highest  form  of 


sanguinary  raids  into  the  enemy  trenches. 
Although  this  distinguished  regiment  left 
Canada  with  the  First  Contingent  in  the 
autumn  of  1914,  it  began  its  operations  in 
France  a  few  months  in  advance  of  the 
1st  Canadian  Division,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  contained  in  its  ranks  a  very  high  percent- 
age of  men  who  had  already  seen  service. 
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It  returned  to  the  Canadian  Corps  in 
November,  1915,  with  honours  that  differed 
from  the  honours  of  others  of  the  older 
Canadian  battahons  only  in  that  they  had 
been  won  in  other  parts  of  our  battle-front. 
Since  then  the  Princess  Pats  have  not  only 
maintained  their  reputation  for  valour  and 
steadiness  and  dash,  but  have  added  to  it. 

In  April,  1915,  the  Canadian  Division — 
there  was  only  one  at  the  time — came  to 
grips  with  the  enemy.  The  story  of  that 
meeting,  which  is  now  called  the  Second 
Battle  of  Ypres,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
retelling  here.  In  those  confused  and 
tumultuous  days  twelve  Canadian  battalions 


to  the  fame  they  had  so  dearly  won  in  April 
— and  again  reduced  their  battalions  to 
skeletons. 


They  retired    for 
comparative  quiet  of 


few   weeks    to    the 
ordinary  trench  war- 


fare, and  were  again  reinforced  from  their 
reserves  in  England.  But  the  middle  of 
June  found  them  ^gain  on  the  offensive, 
this  time  smashing  German  positions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Givenchy. 

Between  Givenchy  (June,  1915)  and  their 
second  visit  to  the  Ypres  Sahent  (April, 
1916),  the  Canadians  practised  trench  warfare, 
and  held  down  an  ever-increasing  frontage 
of  Empire.    Trench  warfare  had  not  reached 


FRENCH    CANADIANS    DRAINING    A    TRENCH. 

From,   a    Canadian   Government   official  photograph. 


blocked  the  way  to  Calais  in  the  face  of  a 
German  Army. 

Within  two  weeks  of  the  termination  of 
the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres,  the  Canadians 
fought  again  at  Festubert.  Their  shattered 
ranks  had  been  refilled,  in  the  meantime,  by 
drafts  from  their  reserve  depots  in  England, 
and  they  had  been  joined  by  the  Canadian 
Cavalry  Brigade.  The  Cavalry  Brigade, 
which  consisted  of  King  Edward's  Horse, 
the  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons,  and  Lord 
Strathcona's  Horse,  fought  as  infantry. 

The  fighting  of  the  Canadians  during 
their  ten  days  and  nights  of  offensive 
operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Festubert  added 


its  full  development  in  the  early  summer  of 
1915.  To  keep  one's  trenches  in  order  and 
the  enemy  out  of  them,  to  patrol  and  repair 
one's  wire,  to  stand-to  at  certain  hours,  and 
to  snipe  at  the  enemy  on  occasion — these 
were  the  simple  duties  then  expected  of  a 
soldier  whose  battahon  occupied  a  holding 
position  It  was  a  wait-and-see  game  which 
lacked  sufficient  excitement  for  the  men  who 
had  already,  in  their  few  months  of  soldiering, 
made  a  hundred  desperate  charges,  held  a 
hundred  untenable  positions,  and  fought 
back-and-front  actions  again  and  again.  So 
the  Canadians  set  to  work  to  enliven  the 
situation.     Their  snipers  became  speciahsts, 
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and  were  excused  all  duties  save  those  of 
their  artful  occupation.  These  snipers 
recorded  their  fatal  hits  on  the  stocks  of 
their  highly  specialised  telescopic-sighted 
rifles.  Two  of  our  snipers  had  very  ancient 
Canadian  hlood  in  their  veins — the  blood  of 
the  Eed  Man.  When  I  first  met  these  two 
in  September  of  last  year,  Private  Ballendine 
bad  thirty-six  notches  on  his  rifle,  and 
Private  Patrick  Eiel  a  few  less.  They  were 
quiet,  swarthy,  well-disciplined  soldiers,  as  I 
remember  them.  Both  were  killed  by  shell- 
fire  in  October  or  November  of  that  year. 
Eiel,  who  had  been  the  foreman  of  a  lumber 
camp  on  the  Kaministiquia  Eiver  before  the 
War,  was  a  son  of  a  first  cousin  of  the  late 
Louis  Eiel,  of  Eiel  Eebellion  fame.  Louis 
Eiel  had  fought  against  civilisation  and 
Queen  Victoria  in  Western  Canada  ;  Patrick 
Eiel  fought  and  died  for  civilisation  and 
Victoria's  grandson  in  Flanders. 


The  Canadians  increased  their  activities 
in  "  No  Man's  Land "  until  that  desolate 
and  perilous  territory  became  known  as 
"Canada."  They  patrolled  the  enemy's 
wire  entanglements  with  the  same  diligence 
and  frequency  as  their  own.  From  time  to 
time  our  patrols  encountered  patrols  of  the 
enemy ;  but  as  our  men  never  turned  from 
a  fight,  no  matter  what  the  odds  against 
them,  and  usually  issued  victorious  from  the 
conflict,  the  Germans  gradually  lost  interest 
in  this  particular  branch  of  military  activity. 

The  business  of  entering  the  German 
trenches  for  the  purposes  of  inflicting 
casualties  and  obtaining  prisoners  and  in- 
formation was  now  taken  seriously  in  hand 
by  all  ranks.  The  Canadians  had  early 
shown  themselves  to  be  skilful  aud  determined 
bombers.  The  hand  grenade  seems  to  make 
a  peculiar  appeal  to  their  aggressive  spirit. 
It  was  so  in  April,  when  a  corporal  of  one 
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of  our  battalions,  armed  with  the  bombs  of 
his  dead  comrades,  held  a  strong  party  of  the 
enemy  in  check,  single-handed,  for  twenty- 
four  hours ;  it  was  so  in  June,  when  a 
Canadian  sapper,  sole  survivor  of  a  blocking 
party,  loaded  himself  with  grenades  from  the 
dead  and  wounded  around  him,  and  bombed 
his  w^ay  along  the  German  trench  until  he 
had  thrown  his  last  missile  and  received  ten 
bullets  in  his  body.  And  it  is  so  to-day. 
.  Our  first  trench  raid  of  outstanding 
imiortance  w^as  made  by  volunteers  from  a 
British  Columbian  battalion  in  November, 
1915.  After  days  and  nights  of  preparation, 
about  fifty  men  left  our  front-line  trench. 


they  hit  nothing.  The  Canadians  bombed 
and  bayoneted,  then  returned  to  our  own 
lines  with  nearly  a  score  of  prisoners.  They 
had  suffered  only  one  casualty. 

This  was  only  a  "  minor  offensive 
operation,"  'tis  true,  but  it  was  so  perfect 
a  thing  of  its  kind  in  both  conception  and 
accomplishment  that  the  Operation  Orders 
and  Operation  Eeports  concerning  it  were 
published  and  distributed  by  authority  for 
the  information  of  the  British  and  French 
Armies.  It  set  a  fashion  along  the  entire 
British  front  which  played  the  mischief 
with  the  dug-in  Hun  opposite. 

So  time  wore  along  with  the  Canadians. 


TRENCH  FKOM  WHICH  THE  CANADIANS  MADE  THEIR  CHARGE. 

From  a  Canadian  Government  ojicial  photograph. 


They  were  divided  into  parties  of  riflemen, 
bombers,  and  bridge-carriers.  An  advanced 
party  had  cut  clean  lanes  for  them  thiough 
the  enemy's  wire  without  arousing  suspicion, 
and  yet  the  men  in  the  German  trench  had 
been  warned  by  their  officers  to  expect  an 
attack  that  night.  The  Canadians  went  over 
the  parapet,  led  by  their  officers.  One  party 
moved  to  the  left,  one  to  the  right,  and  one 
remained  at  the  point  of  entrance  and 
telephoned  back  to  our  own  front  line. 
Yes,  they  had  t^ken  the'  telephone  across 
with  them.^  The  trench  and  its  deep  dug- 
outs were  full  of  Germans.  At  the  crash  of 
the  first  Canadian  bomb  it  seemed  as  if  he 
Germans  let  off  everything  they  had.     But 


German  mines,  aerial  torpedoes,  and  the 
frenzied  artillery  fire  added  to  the  excitement 
of  life  in  our  front  line.  New  craters,  of 
our  own  or  the  enemy's  making,  frequently 
had  to  be  fought  for.  Parapets  and  dug-outs 
were  everlastingly  being  destroyed  or  repaired. 
Good  men  died  violent  deaths  every  day. 
The  stationary  warfare  was,  bitter  and 
expensive,  but  it  cost  the  enemy  more  than 
it  cost  the  Canadians.  Between  their  tours 
"  in,"  the  men  w-ent  back  to  rest  billets,  and 
amused  themselves  with  company  drill  and 
football. 

In  April,  191 G,  the  Canadian  Corps  moved 
to  the  Ypres  Salient,  their  old  stamping- 
ground.     To  the  place  where  they  had  first 
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fought  as  a  division  tliev  now  returned  as 
a  corps.  The  twelve  original  battalions 
were  there,  possessed  of  the  same  spirit  that 
had  inspired  them  a  year  ago,  but  how 
altered  in  personnel.  Not  one  of  them,  I 
think,  was  led  now  bj  its  original  com- 
manding officer.  Death,  wounds,  and 
promotion,  had  been  swift  in  that  year. 

Every  road  in  the  Salient  was  constantly 
under  shell-fire  from  two  or  more  directions. 
Parapets  were  constantly  in  a  state  of 
upheaval.     The  casualty  lists  immediately 


Suddenly  a  veritable  tornado  of  fire  burst 
upon  the  Salient.  Shells  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions  struck  and  burst.  All  the  torn 
and  re-torn  ground  w^as  swept  and  quartered 
by  shrapnel.  The  sunshine  was  darkened 
by  vomited  earth  and  oozing  smoke. 
Parapets  flew  aloft  and  descended  in  rags 
and  dust.  Trenches  and  dug-outs  vanished. 
Trees  w^ere  stripped,  cut  in  two,  uprooted. 
And  ever  the  storm  increased  to  intenser, 
unbelievable  depths  and  heights  of  fury. 

Under   the   fury    of    bursting   metal  our 
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told  the  story  of  Canada's  shift  in  position 
to  the  outside  world.  And  then  came  June. 
June  dawned  clear.  The  sun  slid 
lip  warm  and  bright.  Generals  inspected 
their  fire  -  trenches  and  communicating 
trenches.  An  air  of  unusual  peace  lay  over 
that  battered  region.  The  shell-torn,  buUet- 
chpped  copses  and  hedges  w^ere  all  alive  with 
chirping  birds.  Larks  went  singing  up  into 
the  blue,  officers  and  men  smoked  and 
chatted  at  their  tasks,  men  off  duty  read 
letters  from  home,  did  a  little  sewing,  and 
lolled  in  the  sunshine  near  the  mouths  of 
their  earthy  retreats. 


lines  of  defence  became  nothing  more  than 
an  open  fire-swept  battlefield*.  Canadian 
battalions  lost  fifty,  even  seventy  per  cent, 
of  their  fighting  strength  that  day.  "Wounded 
men  crawled  forward  in  groups  towards  the 
on-swarming  enemy,  and  died  in  front  of 
their  vanished  positions. 

The  Commander  of  the  3rd  Canadian 
Division  (Major-General  M.  S.  Mercer)  was 
wounded.  He  took  shelter  in  a  deep  trench, 
where  he  was  found  by  a  strong  party  of 
the  enemy.  When  told  to  surrender,  he 
seized  a  rifle  and  bayonet  and  fought  until 
he    was    killed.       During     Canada's     first 
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experience  of  blocking  a  German  advance 
upon  Ypres,  more  than  a  year  before, 
General  Mercer  had  commanded  the  1st 
Canadian  Infantry  Brigade.  But  a  book 
would  not  hold  the  stories  of  the  great  deeds 
done  that  day,  and  the  great  deaths  died. 
It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  for  the  second 
time  Canada  stopped  the  German  onrush 
before  Ypres. 

Now  the  Canadians  are  fighting  on  the 
Somme,  fighting  forward  from  victory  to 
victory,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  from 
the  Mother  Country  and  from  the  great 
sister  nations  of  the  Empire.  Canadian 
cavalry,  their  spurs  and  mounts  reclaimed, 
are  at  work  beyond  our  lines.  Their  patrols 
advance  daily  into  hostile  territory,  locating 


career  as  a  German  stronghold,  even 
its  existence  as  a  village,  ended  on 
September  15. 

Five  days  previous  to  the  capture  of 
Courcelette  a  battalion  of  our  infantry 
charged  and  occupied  a  system  of  trenches 
to  the  north-east  of  Pozieres.  A  private, 
acting  as  a  corporal  at  the  time,  was 
detailed,  with  his  section  of  bombers,  to 
clear  and  block  a  portion  of  a  certain  trench. 
His  party  quickly  became  casualties,  and  his 
supply  of  grenades  was  soon  exhausted.  He 
then  commenced  to  construct  a  temporary 
"block"  in  the  trench,  single-handed. 
While  thus  employed  he  was  attacked  by  a 
party  of  twenty  Germans,  led  by  two  officers. 
He  advanced  up  the  trench  to  meet  them, 
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CANADIANS    MARCHING    PAST    GENERAL    SIR    SAM    HUGHES,     CANADIAN    MINISTER    OF    DEFENCE, 

ON    HIS    VISIT    TO    THE    FRONT. 


German  positions  and   dislodging   German 
snipers. 

The  fortified  village  of  Courcelette  fell  to 
the  Canadians  on  September  15.  A  battalion 
began  the  work  by  charging  into  the  German 
position  immediately  to  the  right  of  the 
village  and  occupying  trenches  and  a  sunken 
road.  In  doing  this  they  went  clean  through 
the  Germans,  leaving  many  groups  of  the 
enemy  in  their  rear,  killed  many,  and  took 
many  prisoners.  They  cleared  out  the  hostile 
dug-outs  and  held  their  gains.  Then  a 
French  Canadian  battalion  stormed  the 
village,  went  into  and  through  it  and  back 
again.  They  were  closely  followed  by 
another  battalion.  Courcelette  was  strongly 
fortified    aiid    strongly  garrisoned,   but  its 


emptied  his  revolver  into  them,  and  then 
armed  himself  with  successive  German  rifles. 
One  of  the  German  officers  bayoneted  the 
Canadian  in  the  leg,  but  immediately  died 
for  his  trouble.  The  acting-corporal  put 
twenty  of  the  enemy  out  of  action  and 
captured  the  single  survivor. 

Here  is  another.  A  private,  finding 
himself  involved  in  an  arrested  bombing 
attack,  with  the  supply  of  grenades 
exhausted,  unslung  his  rifle  and  climbed  out 
of  the  disputed  trench.  Although  a  German 
bomb  had  shattered  one  of  his  hands,  he 
ran  along  the  parapet  and  engaged  the 
enemy  with  rifle-fire.  He  killed  many,  he 
wounded  many,  and  by  making  prisoners 
of  the  remaining  occupants  of  the  trench — 
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sixty 4ico  in  numher — he  cleared  that  hitch 
in  our  advance. 

These  stories  are  true.  In  the  queer  days 
before  this  War,  writers  of  fiction  would  have 
hesitated  to  invent  such  things.  -  And  yet 
these  are  only  examples  of  hundreds  of  such 
actions.  Our  officers  and  men  have  shown 
the  same  disregard  for  their  own  lives,  the 
same  line  sense  of  duty,  the  same  unwavering 
courage,  in  the  performance  of  deeds  of  mercy 
as  in  deeds  of  olfensive  and  defensive  fighting. 

England  is  proud  of  the  military  prowess 
of  her  Overseas  troops,  but  she  is  equally 
proud  of  the  war  spirit  of  her  Overseas 
nations — the  spirit  that  urges  these  hundreds 


of  thousands  of  free  men  away  from  their 
homes,  across  thousands  of  miles  of  land 
and  water,  to  fight  for  Eight  and  the 
Empire — the  tenacity  of  purpose  which  ever 
since  the  summer  of  1914  has  made  gigantic 
recruiting  camps  of  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Newfoundland, 
and  the  isles  of  the  sea — the  singleness  of 
thought  that  daily  produces  men,  munitions, 
and  money  from  every  corner  of  the  Empire 
—the  loyalty  inherited  from  our  fathers, 
which  leaves  woodland  farms  in  the 
management  of  lonely  women,  and  private 
enterprises  but  half  completed  in  mine  and 
mountain  and  forest. 
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HOMEWARD. 

OEHIND  a  trench  in  Flanders  the  sun  was  dropping  low; 
^-^    With  tramp  and  creak  and  jingle  I  heard  the  gun  teams  go, 
And  something  seemed  to  mind  me,  a-dreaming  as  I  lay. 
Of  my  own  old  Hampshire  village  at  the  quiet  end  of  day. 

Brown  thatch  and  gardens  blooming  with  lily  and  with  rose, 
And  the  cool,  brimming  river,  so  pleasant  where  he  flows, 
Wide  fields  of  oats  and  barley,  and  elder-flower  like  foam. 
And  the  sky  gold  with  sunset,  and  the  horses  going  home. 

(Home,  lad,  home,  all  among  the  corn  and  clover! 

Home,  lad,  home,  when  the  working  day  is  over  I 

Oh,  there's  rest  for  horse  and  man  when  the  longest  day  is  done, 

And  they  go  home  together  at  setting  of  the  sun  I) 

Old  Captain,  Prince,  and  Blossom,  I  saw  them  all  so  plain. 
With  tasselled  ear«caps  nodding  along  the  leafy  lane; 
There's  a  bird  somewhere  calling,  and  the  swallows  flying  low. 
And  the  lads  setting  sideways  and  singing  as  they  go. 

Well,  gone  is  many  a  lad  now,  and  many  a  horse  gone,  too, 
Of  all  the  tads  and  horses  In  those  old  fields  I  knew; 
Like  Dick  that  fell  at  Givenchy,  and  Prince  beside  the  guns 
On  the  red  road  of  glory,  a  mile  or  two  from  Mons. 

Dead  lads  and  shadowy  horses,  I  see  them  just  the  same— 
I  see  them  and  I  know  them,  and  name  them  each  by  name, 
Going  down  to  quiet  waters  when  all  the  west's  aglow, 
And  the  lads  sitting  sideways  and  singing  as  they  go. 

(Home,  lad,  home,  with  the  sunlight  ^n  their  faces; 

Home,  lad,  home,  in  the  quiet,  happy  places; 

Oh,  there's  rest  for  horse  and  man  when  the  hardest  fight  is  won, 

And  they  go  home  together  at  setting  of  the  sun !) 

C.  FOX  SMITH. 


THE  LEDGE  ON 
BALD   FACE 

By  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 

Illustrated  by  Paul  Bransom 


HAT  one  stark  naked 
side  of  the  mountain 
which  gave  it  its 
name  of  Old  Bald 
Face  fronted  full 
south.  Scorched  by 
sun  and  scourged 
by  storm  throngh- 
out  the  centuries,  it 
was  bleached  to  an 
ashen  pallor  that 
gleamed  startlingly  across  the  leagues  of 
sombre,  green-purple  wilderness  outspread 
below.  Erom  the  base  of  the  tremendous 
bald  steep  stretched  off  the  interminable 
leagues  of  cedar  swamp,  only  to  be  traversed 
in  dry  weather  or  in  frost.  All  the  region 
behind  the  mountain  face  was  an  impenetrable 
jumble  of  gorges,  pinnacles,  and  chasms,  with 
black  woods  clinging  in  crevice  and  ravine 
and  s.truggling  up  desperately  towards  the 
light. 

In  the  time  of  spring  and  autumn  floods, 
when  the  cedar  swamps  were  impenetrable 
to  all  save  mink,  otter,  and  musk-rat,  the 
only  way  from  the  western  plateau  to  the 
group  of  lakes  that  formed  the  source  of 
the  Ottanoonsis,  on  the  east,  was  by  a  high, 
nerve- testing  trail  across  the  wind-swept 
brow  of  Old  Bald  Face.  The  trail  followed 
a  curious  ledge,  sometimes  wide  enough  to 
have  accommodated  an  ox- wagon,  at  other 
times  so  narrow  and  so  perilous  that  even 
the  sure  -  eyed  caribou  went  warily  in 
traversing  it. 

The  only  inhabitants  of  Bald  Face  were 
the  eagles,  three  pairs  of  them,  w^ho  had 
their  nests,  widely  separated  from  each  other 
in  haughty  isolation,  on  jutting  shoulders 
and  pinnacles  accessible  to  no  one  without 


wnigs.       Though    the    ledge-path    at     its 
highest  point  was  far  above  the  nests,  and 
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commanded  a  clear  view  of  one  of  them,  the 
eagles  had  learned  to  know  that  those  who 
traversed  the  pass  were  not  troubling  them- 
selves about  eagles'  nests.  They  had  also 
observed  another  thing — of  interest  to  them 
only  because  their  keen  eyes  and  suspicious 
brains  were  wont  to  note  and  consider  every- 
thing that  came  within  their  purview — and 
that  was  that  the  scanty  traffic  by  the  pass 
had  its  more  or  less  regular  times  and 
seasons.  In  seasons  of  drought  or  hard 
frost  it  vanished  altogether.  In  seasons  of 
flood  it  increased  the  longer  the  floods  lasted. 
And  whenever  there  was  any  passing  at  all, 
the  movement  was  from  east  to  west  in  the 
morning,  from  west  to  east  in  the  afternoon. 

This  fact  may  have  been  due  to  some  sort 
of  dimly  recognised  convention  among  the 
wild  kindreds,  arrived,  at  in  some  subtle  Avay 
to  avoid  unnecessary — and  necessarily  deadly 
— misunderstanding  and  struggle.  For  the 
creatures  of  the  wild  seldom  fight  for 
fighting's  sake.  They  fight  for  food,  or, 
in  the  mating  season,  they  fight  in  order  that 
the  best  and  strongest  may  carry  off  the 
prizes. 

But  mere  purposeless  risk  and  slaughter 
they  instinctively  strive  to  avoid.  The  airy 
ledge  across  Bald  Face,  therefore,  was  not  a 
place  where  the  boldest  of  the  wild  kindred 
— the  bear  or  the  bull-moose,  to  say  nothing 
of  lesser  champions — would  wilfully  invite 
the  doubtful  combat.  If,  therefore,  it  had 
been  somehow  arrived  at  that  there  should 
be  no  disastrous  meetings,  no  face-to-face 
struggles  for  the  right  of ,  way,  at  a  spot 
where  dreadful  death  was  inevitable  for  one 
or  both  of  the  combatants,  that  would  have 
been  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  accepted 
laws  and  customs  of  the  wilderness.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  this  alternate 
easterly    and    westerly    drift    of    the   wild 
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creatures — a  scanty  affair  enough  at  best  of 
times — across  the  front  of  Bald  Face  was 
determined  in  the  first  place,  on  clear  days, 
by  their  desire  not  to  have  the  sun  in  their 
eyes  in  making  the  difficult  passage,  and 
afterwards  hardened  into  custom.  It  was 
certainly  better  to  have  the  sun  behind  one 
in  treading  the  knife-edge  pass  above  the 
eagles. 

Joe  Peddler  found  it  troublesome  enough, 
that  strong,  searching  glare  from  the 
unclouded  sun  of  early  morning  full  in 
his  eyes,  as  he  worked  over  toward  the 
Ottanoonsis  lakes.  He  had  never  attempted 
the  crossing  of  Old  Bald  Face  before,  and 
he  had  always  regarded  with  some  scorn 
,the  stories  told  by  Indians  of  the  perils  of 
that  passage.  But  already,  though  he  had 
accomplished  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
journey,  and  was  still  far  from  the  w^orst  of 
the  pass,  he  had  been  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  report  had  not  exaggerated  the  difficulties 
of  his  venture.  However,  he  was  steady  of 
head  and  sure  of  foot,  and  the  higher  he 
went  in  that  exquisitely  clear,  crisp  air,  the 
more  pleased  he  felt  with  himself.  His 
great  lungs  drank  deep  of  the  tonic  wind 
which  surged  against  him  rhythmically,  and 
seemed  to  him  to  come  unbroken  from  the 
outermost  edges  of  the  world.  His  eyes 
widened  and  filled  themselves,  even  as  his 
lungs,  with  the  ample  panorama  that  unfolded 
before  them.  He  imagined — for  the  woods- 
man, dwelling  so  much  alone,  is  apt  to 
indulge  some  strange  imaginings — that  he 
could  feel  his  very  spirit  enlarging,  as  if  to 
take  full  measure  of  these  splendid  breadths 
of  sunlit,  wind- washed  space. 

Presently,  with  a  pleasant  fhrill,  he 
observed  that  just  ahead  of  him  the  ledge 
went  round  an  abrupt  shoulder  of  the  rock- 
face  at  a  point  where  there  was  a  practically 
sheer  drop  of  many  hundreds  of  feet  into 
what  appeared  a  feather-soft  carpet  of  tree- 
tops.  He  looked  shrewdly  to  the  security 
of  his  footing  as  he  approached,  and  also  to 
the  roughnesses  of  the  rock  above  the  ledge, 
in  case  a  sudden  violent  gust  should  chance 
to  assail  him  just  at  the  turn.  He  felt  that 
at  such  a  spot  it  would  be  so  easy — indeed, 
quite  natural — to  be  whisked  off  by  the 
sportive  wind,  whirled  out  into  space,  and 
dropped  into  that  green  carpet  so  far  below. 

In  his  flexible  oil-tanned  "  larrigans  "  of 
thick  cow-hide,  Peddler  moved  noiselessly  as 
a  wild-cat,  even  over  the  bare  stone  of  the 
ledge.  He  was  like  a  grey  shadow  drifting 
slowly  across  the  bleached  face  of  the 
precipice.    As  be  drew  near  the  bend  of 


the  trail,  of  which  not  more  than  eight  or 
ten  paces  were  now  visible  to  him,  he  felt 
every  nerve  grow  tense  w^ith  exhilarating 
expectation.  Yet,  even  so,  what  happened 
was  the  utterly  unexpected. 

Around  the  bend  before  him,  stepping 
daintily  on  her  fine  hooves,  came  a  young 
doe.  She  completely  blocked  the  trail  just 
on  that  dizzy  edge. 

Peddler  stopped  short,  tried  to  squeeze 
himself  to  the  rock  like  a  limpet,  and  clutched 
with  fingers  of  iron  at  a  tiny  projection. 

The  doe,  for  one  second,  seemed  petrified 
with  amazement.  It  was  contrary  to  all 
tradition  that  she  should  be  confronted  on 
that  trail.  Then,  her  amazement  instantly 
dissolving  into  sheer  madness  of  panic,  she 
wheeled  about  violently  to  flee.  But  there 
was  no  room  for  even  her  lithe  body  to 
make  the  turn.  The  inexorable  rock-face 
bounced  her  off,  and  with  an  agonised 
bleat,  legs  sprawling  and  great  eyes  starting 
from  their  sockets,  she  went  sailing  down 
into  the  abyss. 

With  a  heart  thumping  in  sympathy. 
Peddler  leaned  outward  and  followed  that 
dreadful  flight,  till  she  reached  that 
treacherously  soft-looking  carpet  of  tree- 
tops  and  was  engulfed  by  it.  A  muffled 
crash  came  up  to  Peddler's  ears. 

"  Poor  leetle  beggar  !  "  he  muttered.  "  I 
wish't  I  hadn't  scared  her  so.  But  I'd  a 
sight  rather  it  was  her  than  me  !  " 

Peddler's  exhilaration  was  now  consider- 
ably damped.  He  crept  cautiously  to  the 
dizzy  turn  of  the  ledge  and  peered  around. 
The  thought  upon  which  his  brain  dwelt 
with  unpleasant  insistence  w^as  that  if  it  had 
been  a  surly  old  bull-moose  or  a  bear  which 
had  confronted  him  so  unexpectedly,  instead 
of  that  nervous  little  doe,  he  might  now  be 
lying  beneath  that  deceitful  green  carpet  in 
a  state  of  dilapidation  which  he  did  not  care 
to  contemplate. 

Beyond  the  turn  the  trail  was  clear  to  his 
view  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  yards. 
It  climbed  steeply  through  a  deep  re-entrant, 
a  mighty .  perpendicular  corrugation  of  the 
rock-face,  and  then  disappeared  again  around 
another  jutting  bastion.  He  hurried  on 
rather  feverishly,  not  liking  that  second 
interruption  to  his  view,  and  regretting,  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  had  no  weapon  with 
him  but  his  long  hunting-knife.  He  had 
left  his  rifle  behind  him  as  a  useless  burden 
to  his  climbing.  No  game  was  now  in 
season,,  no  skins  in  condition  to  be  worth 
the  shooting,  and  he  had  food  enough  for  the 
journey  in  his  light  pack.      He   had   not 
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contemplated  the  possibility  of  any  beast, 
even  bear  or  bull-moose,  daring  to  face  liim, 
because  he  knew  tliat,  except  in  mating-time, 
tlie  boldest  of  them  would  give  a  man  wide 
berth.  But,  as  he  now  reflected,  here  on 
this  narrow  ledge  even  a  buck  or  a  lynx 
would  become  dangerous,  finding  itself 
suddenly  at  bay. 

The  steepness  of  the  rise  in  the  trail  at 
this  point  almost  drove  Peddler  to  helping 
himself  with  his  hands.  As  he  neared  the 
next  turn,  lie  was  surprised  to  note,  far  out 
to  his  right,  ■  a  soaring  eagle,  perhaps  a 
hundred  feet  below  him.  He  was  surprised, 
too,  by  the  fact  that  the  eagle  was  paying  no 
attention  to  him  whatever,  in  spite  of  his 
invasion  of  the  great  bird's  aerial  domain. 
Instinctively  he  inferred  that  the  eagle's  nest 
must  be  in  some  quite  inaccessible  spot  at 
safe  distance  from  the  ledge.  He  paused  to 
observe  from  above,  and  thus  fairly  near  at 
hand,  the  slow  flapping  of  those  wide  wings, 
as  they  employed  the  wind  to  serve  the 
majesty  of  their  flight.  While  he  was 
studying  this,  another  deduction  from  the 
bird's  indifPerence  to  his  presence  flashed 
upon  his  mind.  There  must  be  a  fairly 
abundant  traffic  of  the  wild  creatures  across 
this  pass,  or  the  eagle  would  not  be  so 
indifferent  to  his  presence.  At  this  thought 
he  lost  his  interest  in  problems  of  flight,  and 
hurried  forward  again,  anxious  to  see  what 
might  be  beyond  the  next  turn  of  the  trail. 

His  curiosity  was  gratified  all  too  abruptly 
for  his  satisfaction.  He  reached  the  turn, 
craned  his  head  around  it,  and  came  face  to 
face  with  an  immense  black  bear. 

The  bear  was  not  a  dozen  feet  away.  At 
sight  of  Peddler's  gaunt  dark  face  and  sharp 
blue  eyes  appearing  thus  abruptly  and 
without  visible  support  around  the  rock,  he 
shrank  back  upon  his  haunches  with  a 
startled  "  Woof  !  " 

As  for  Peddler,  he  Avas  equally  startled, 
but  he  had  too  much  discretion  and  self- 
control  to  show^  it.  Never  moving  a  muscle, 
and  keeping  his  body  out  of  sight  so  that 
liis  face  seemed  to  be  suspended  in  mid-air, 
lie  held  the  great  beast's  eyes  with  a  calm, 
unwinking  gaze. 

The  bear  was  plainly  disconcerted.  After 
a  few  seconds  he  glanced  back  over  his 
shoulder,  and  seemed  to  contemplate  a 
strategic  movement  to  the  rear.  As  the 
ledge  at  this  point  was  sufficiently  wide  for 
hi  in  to  turn  with  due  care,  Peddler  expected 
Jiow  to  see  him  do  so.  But  wliat  Peddler 
flid  not  know  was  that  dim  but  cogent  "  law 
ol  the  ledge,"  which  forbade  all  those  who 


travelled  by  it  to  turn  and  retrace  their 
steps,  or  to  pass  in  the  wrong  direction  at 
the  wrong  time.  He  did  not  know  what 
the  bear  knew — namely,  that  if  that  perturbed 
beast  should  turn,  he  was  sure  to  be  met  and 
opposed  by  other  wayfarers,  and  thus  to  find 
himself  caught  between  two  fires. 

Watching  steadily,  Peddler  was  un- 
pleasantly surprised  to  see  the  perturbation 
in  the  bear's  eyes  slowly  change  into  a  savage 
resentment — resentment  at  being  baulked  in 
his  inalienable  right  to  an  unopposed  passage 
over  the  ledge.  To  the  bear's  mind  that 
grim,  confronting  face  was  a  violation  of  the 
law  which  he  himself  obeyed  loyally  and 
without  question.  To  be  sure,  it  was  the 
face  of  man,  and  therefore  to  be  dreaded. 
It  was  also  mysterious,  and  therefore  still 
more  to  be  dreaded.  But  the  sense  of  bitter 
injustice,  with  the  realisation  that  he  was  at 
bay  and  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  filled  him 
with  a  frightened  rage  which  swamped  all 
other  emotion.     Then  he  came  on. 

His  advance  was  slow  and  cautious  by 
reason  of  the  difficulty  of  the  path  and  his 
dread  lest  that  staring,  motionless  face  should 
pounce  upon  him  just  at  the  perilous  turn 
and  hurl  him  over  the  brink.  But  Peddler 
knew  that  his  bluff  was  called,  and  that  his 
only  chance  was  to  avoid  the  encounter. 
He  might  have  fled  by  the  way  he  had  come, 
knowing  that  he  would  have  every  advantage 
in  speed  on  that  narrow  trail.  But  before 
venturing  up  to  the  turn  he  had  noted  a 
number  of  little  projections  and  crevices  in 
the  perpendicular  wall  above  him.  Clutching 
at  them  with  fingers  of  steel  and  unerring 
toes,  he  swarmed  upwards  as  nimbly  as  a 
climbing  cat.  He  was  a  dozen  feet  up 
before  the  bear  came  crawling  and  peering 
around  the  turn. 

Elated  at  having  so  well  extricated  him- 
self from  so  dubious  a  situation.  Peddler 
gazed  down  upon  his  opponent  and  laughed 
mockingly.  The  sound  of  that  confident 
laughter  from  straight  above  his  head 
seemed  to  daunt  the  bear  and  thoroughly 
damp  his  rage.  He  crouched  low,  and 
scurried  past  growling.  As  he  hurried  along 
the  trail  at  a  rash  pace,  he  kept  casting 
anxious  glances  over  his  shoulder,  as  if  he 
feared  the  man  were  going  to  chase  him. 
Reddler  lowered  himself  from  bis  friendly 
perch  and  continued  his  journey,  cursing 
himself  more  than  ever  for  having  been  such 
a  fool  as  not  to  bring  his  rifle. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  half-hour  he 
gained  the  highest  point  of  the  ledge,  which 
here  was  so  broken  and  precarious  that  he  had 
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little  attention  to  spare  for  the  unparalleled 
sweep  and  splendour  of  the  view.  He  was 
conscious,  however,  all  the  time,  of  the 
whirling  eagles,  now  far  below  him,  and  his 
veins  thrilled  with  intense  exhilaration.  His 
apprehensions  had  all  vanished  under  the 
stimulus  of  that  tonic  atmosphere.  He  was 
on  the  constant  watch,  however,  scanning 
not  only  the  trail  ahead — which  was  now 
never  visible  for  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
or  so  at  a  time — and  also  the  face  of  the 
rock  above  him,  to  see  if  it  could  be  scaled 
in  an  emergency. 

He  had  no  expectation  of  an  emergency, 
because  he  knew  nothing  of  the  law  of  the 
ledge.  Having  already  met  a  doe  and  a 
bear,  he  naturally  inferred  that  he  would  not 
be  likely  to  meet  any  other  of  the  elusive 
kindreds  of  the  wild,  even  in  a  whole  week 
of  forest  faring.  The  shy  and  wary  beasts 
are  not  given  to  thrusting  themselves  upon 
man's  dangerous  notice,  and  it  was  hard 
enough  to  lind  them,  with  all  his  woodcraft, 
even  when  he  was  out  to  look  for  them.  He 
was,  therefore,  so  surprised  that  he  could 
hardly  beheve  his  eyes  when,  on  rounding 
another  corrugation  of  the  rock-face,  he  sa^v 
another  bear  coming  to  meet  him. 

"  Gree  !  "  muttered  Peddler  to  himself. 
"  Who's  been  lettin'  loose  the  menagerie  ? 
Or  hev  I  got  the  nightmare,  mebbe  ?  " 

The  bear  was  about  fifty  yards  distant — a 
smaller  one  than. its  predecessor,  and  much 
younger  also,  as  was  obvious  to  Peddler's 
initiated  eye  by  the  trim  glossiness  of  its 
coat.  It  halted  the  instant  it  caught  sight 
of  Peddler.  But  Peddler,  for  his  part,  kept 
right  on,  without  showing  the  least  sign  of 
hesitation  or  surprise.  This  bear,  surely, 
would  give  way  before  him.  The  beast 
hesitated,  however.  It  was  manifestly  afraid 
of  the  man.  It  backed  a  few  paces,  whim- 
pering in  a  worried  fashion,  then  stopped, 
staring  up  the  rock-wall  above  it,  as  if 
seeking  escape  in  that  impossible  direction. 

"  If  ye're  so  skeered  o'  me  as  ye  look," 
demanded  Peddler,  in  a  crisp  voice,  "  why 
don't  ye  turn  an'  vamoose,  'stead  o' 
backin'  an'  fillin'  that  way  ?  Ye  can't  git 
up  that  there  rock,  'less  ye're  a  fly  ! " 

The  ledge  at  that  point  was  a  comparatively 
,wide  and  easy  path,  and  the  bear  at  length, 
as  if  decided  by  the  easy  confidence  of 
Peddler's  tones,  turned  and  retreated.  But 
it  went  off  with  such  reluctance,  whimpering 
anxiously  the  while,  that  Peddler  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion  there  must  be  something 
coming  up  the  trail  which  it  was  dreading  to 
meet.     At  this  idea  Peddler  was  delighted, 


and  hurried  on  as  closely  as  possible  at  the 
retreating  animal's  heels.  The  beai",  he 
reflected,  would  serve  him  as  an  excellent 
advance  guard,  protecting  him  perfectly 
from  surprise,  and  perhaps,  if  necessary, 
clearing  the  way  for  him.  He  chuckled  to 
himself  as  he  realised  the  situation,  and  the 
bear,  catching  the  incomprehensible  sound, 
glanced  nervously  over  its  shoulder  and 
hastened  its  retreat  as  well  as  the  difficulties 
of  the  path  would  allow. 

The  trail  was  now  descending  rapidly, 
though  irregularly,  towards  the  eastern 
plateau.  The  descent  was  broken  by  here 
and  there  a  stretch  of  comparatively  level 
going,  here  and  there  a  sharp  though  brief 
rise,  and  at  one  point  the  ledge  was  cut 
across  by  a  crevice  some  four  feet  in  width. 
As  a  jump,  of  course,  it  was  nothing  to 
Peddler ;  but  in  spite  of  himself  he  took  it 
with  some  trepidation,  for  the  chasm  looked 
infinitely  deep,  and  the  footing  on  the  other 
side  narrow  and  precarious.  The  bear, 
however,  had  seemed  to  take  it  quite  care- 
lessly, almost  in  its  stride,  and  Peddler,  not 
to  be  outdone,  assumed  a  similar  indifference. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  enigma 
of  the  bear's  reluctance  to  retrace  its  steps 
was  solved.  The  bear,  with  Peddler  some 
forty  or  fifty  paces  behind,  was  approaching 
one  of  those  short  steep  rises  which  broke 
the  general  descent.  From  the  other  side 
of  the  rise  came  a  series  of  heavy  breathings 
and  windy  grunts. 

"  Moose,  by  gum  !  "  exclaimed  Peddler. 
*'  JSi  ow,  Pd  like  to  know  if  all  the  critters  hev 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  cross  Old  Bald 
Face  to-day  !  " 

The  bear  heard  the  gruntings  also,  and 
halted  unhappily,  glancing  back  at  Peddler. 

"Git  on  with  it!"  ordered  Peddler 
sharply.  And  the  bear,  dreading  man  more 
than  moose,  got  on. 

The  next  moment  a  long,  dark,  ominous 
hejid,  with  massive,  overhanging  lip  and 
small  angry  eyes,  appeared  over  the  rise. 
Behind  this  formidable  head  laboured  np  the 
mighty  humped  shoulders  and  then  the 
whole  towering  form  of  a  moose-bull.  Close 
behind  him  followed  two  young  cows  and  a 
yearling  calf. 

"  Huh  !  I  guess  there's  goin'  to  be  some 
row  ! "  muttered  Peddler,  and  cast  his  eyes 
up  the  rock-face,  to  look  for  a  point  df  refuge 
in  case  his  champion  should  get  the  worst 
of  it. 

At  sight  of  the  bear  the  two  cows  and  the 
yearling  halted,  and  stood  staring,  with  big 
ears  thrust  forward  anxiously,  at  the  foe  that 
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barred  their  path.  But  the  arrogant  old 
bull  kept  straight  on,  though  slowly,  and 
with  the  wariness  of  the  practised  duellist. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  his  forehead  wore 
no  antlers,  indeed,  but  in  his  great  knife- 
edged  fore-hooves  he  possessed  terrible 
weapons  which  he  could  wield  with  deadly 
dexterity.  Marking  the  confidence  of  his 
advance,  Peddler  grew  solicitous  for  his  own 
champion,  and  stood  motionless,  dreading  to 
distract  the  bear's  attention. 

But  the  bear,  though  frankly  afraid  to 
face  man,  whom  he  did  not  understand,  had 
no  such  misgivings  in  regard  to  moose.  He 
knew  how  to  fight  moose,  and  he  had  made 
more  than  one  good  meal,  in  his  day,  on 
moose  calf.  He  was  game  for  the  encounter. 
Reassured  to  see  that  the  man  was  not 
coming  any  nearer,  and  possibly  even  sensing 
instinctively  that  the  man  was  on  his  side 
in  this  matter,  he  crouched  close  against 
the  rock  and  waited,  with  one  huge  paw 
upraised,  like  a  boxer  on  guard,  for  the 
advancing  bull  to  attack. 
He  had  not  long  to  wait. 
The  bull  drew  near  very  slowly,  and  with 
his  head  held  high  as  if  intending  to  ignore 
bis  opponent.  Peddler,  watching  intently, 
felfc  some  surprise  at  this  attitude,  even 
though  he  knew  that  the  deadliest  weapon 
of  a  moose  was  its  fore-hooves.  He  was 
wondering,  indeed,  if  the  majestic  beast 
expected  to  press  past  the  bear  without  a 
battle,  and  if  the  bear,  on  his  part,  would 
consent  to  this  highly  reasonable  arrange- 
ment. Then  like  a  flash,  without  the 
slightest  warning,  the  bull  whipped  up  one 
great  hoof  to  the  height  of  his  shoulder  and 
struck  at  his  crouching  adversary.   . 

The  blow  was  lightning  swift,  ;and  with 
such  power  behind  it  that,  had  it  reached  its 
mark,  it  would  have  settled  the  whole  matter 
then  and  there.  But  the  bear's  parry  was 
equally  swift.  His  mighty  forearm  fended 
the  stroke  so  that  it  hissed  down  harmlessly 
past  his  head  and  clattered  on  the  stone  floor 
^f  the  trail.  At  the  same  instant,  before  the 
bull  could  recover  himself  for  another  such 
pile-driving  blow,  the  bear,  who  had  been 
gathered  up  like  a  coiled  spring,  elongated 
jiis  body  with  all  the  force  of  his  gigantic 
hindquarters,  thrusting  himself  irresistibly 
between  his  adversary  and  the  face  of  the 
I'ock,  and  heaving  outwards. 


These  Avere  tactics  for  which  the  great 
bull  had  no  precedent  in  all  his  previous 
battles.  He  was  thrown  off  his  balance  and 
shouldered  clean  over  the  brink.  By  a 
terrific  effort  he  turned,  captured  a  footing 
upon  the  edge  with  his  fore-hooves,  and 
struggled  frantically  to  drag  himself  up 
again  upon  'the  ledge.  But  the  bear's  paw 
struck  him  a  crashing  buffet  straight  between 
the  wildly  staring  eyes.  He  fell  backwards, 
turning  clean  over,  and  went  bouncing,  in 
tremendous  sprawling  curves,  down  into  the 
abyss. 

Upon  the  defeat  of  their  leader  the  two 
cows  and  the  calf  turned  instantly — which 
the  ledge  at  this  point  was  wide  enough  to 
permit— and  fled  back  down  the  trail  at  a 
pace  which  seemed  to  threaten  their  own 
destruction.  The  bear  followed  more 
prudently,  with  no  apparent  thought  of 
trying  to  overtake  them.  And  Peddler  kept 
on  behind  him,  taking  care,  however,  after 
this  exhibition  of  his  champion's  powers, 
not  to  press  him  too  closely. 

The  fleeing  herd  soon  disappeared  from 
view.  It  seemed  to  have  effectually  cleared 
the  trail  before  it,  for  the  curious  procession 
of  the  bear  and  Peddler  encountered  no 
further  obstacles. 

After  about  an  hour  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  mountain  w^ere  reached.  The  ledge 
Avidened  and  presently  broke  up,  with  trails 
leading  off  here  and  there  among  the  foot- 
hills. At  the  first  of  these  that  appeared  to 
offer  concealment  the  bear  turned  aside  and 
vanished  into  a  dense  grove  of  spruce  with 
a  haste  which  seemed  to  Peddler  highly 
amusing  in  a  beast  of  such  capacity  and 
courage.  He  was  content,  however,  to  be 
so  easily  quit  of  his  dangerous  advance 
guard. 

"  A  durn  good  thing  for  me,"  he  mused, 
'*  that  that  there  b'ar  never  got  up  the  nerve 
to  call  my  bluff,  or  I  might  'a'  been  layin' 
noAV  where  that  onlucky  old  bull-moose 
is  layin',  with  a  lot  o'  flies  crawlin'  over 
me ! '' 

And  as  he  trudged  along  the  now  easy  and 
ordinary  trail,  he  registered  two  discreet 
resolutions — first,  that  never  again  Avould 
he  cross  Old  Bald  Face  without  his  gun  mid 
his  axe ;  and,  second,  that  never  again 
would  he  cross  Old  Bald  Face  at  all,  unless 
he  jolly  well  had  to. 
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PATRICIA  HAMIL- 
TON, an  observant 
young     lady,    had 
not  failed  to  notice 
that  every  day,  at 
a    certain    hour. 
Bones   disappeared 
from  view.     It  was 
not  for  a  long  time 
that  she  sought  an 
explanation. 
"  Where    is    Bones  ? "    she    asked     one 
morning,  when  the  absence  of  her  cavalier 
was  unusually  protracted. 

''  With  his  baby,"  said  her  brother. 
"  Please  don't  be  comic,  dear.     Where  is 
Bones  ?     I   thought   I   saw   him  with   the 
ship's  doctor." 

The  mail  had  come  in  that  morning, 
and  the  captain  and  surgeon  of  the 
ss.  Boma  Queen  had  been  their  guests 
at  breakfast. 

Hamilton  looked  up  from  his  book  and 
removed  his  pipe. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Bones  has 
•  kept  his  guilty  secret  all  this  time?"  he 
asked  anxiously. 

She  sat  down  by  his  side. 
"Please   tell   me   the  joke.      This  isn't 
the    first    time    you    have    ragged     Bones 
about  *  the  baby'  ;   even  Mr.  Sanders   has 
done  it." 

She  looked  across  at  the  Commissioner 
with  a  reproving  shake  of  her  pretty  head. 

"  Have  /ragged  Bones  ?  "  asked  Sanders, 
in  surprise.  "  I  never  thought  I  was  capable 
of  ragging  anybody." 

"The  truth  is,  Pat,"  said   her  brother, 
"there   isn't    any   rag    about    the    matter. 
Bones  adopted  a  piccanin." 
«  A  child  ?  " 

"  A  baby  about  a  month  old.  Its  mother 
died,  and  some  old  bird  of  a  witch-doctor 
was  '  chopping '  it  when  Bones  appeared  on 
the  scene." 

Patricia  gave  a  little  gurgle  of  delight  and 


clapped   her  hands.     "  Ob,  please   tell   me 
everything  about  it." 

It  was  Sanders  who  told  her  of  Henry 
Hamilton  Bones,  his  dire  peril  and  his 
rescue  ;  it  w^as  Hamilton  who  embellished 
the  story  of  how  Bones  had  given  his 
adopted  son  his  first  bath. 

"  Just  dropped  him  into  a  tub  and  stirred 
him  round  with  a  mop." 

Soon  after  this  Bones  came  blithely  up 
from  the  beach  and  across  the  parade- 
ground,  his  large  pipe  in  his  mouth,  his 
cane  awhirl. 

Hamilton  watched  him  from  the  verandah 
of  the  Residency,  and  called  over  his  shoulder 
to  Patricia. 

It  had  been  an  anxious  morning  for 
Bones,  and  even  Hamilton  was  compelled 
to  confess  to  himself  that  he  had  felt  the 
strain,  though  he  had  not  mentioned  the  fact 
to  his  sister. 

Outside  in  the  roadstead  the  intermediate 
Elder  Dempster  boat  was  waiting  the  return 
of  the  doctor.  Bones  had  been  to  see  him 
off.  An  important  day,  indeed,  for  Henry 
Hamilton  Bones  had  been  vaccinated. 

"  I  think  it  '  took,' "  said  Bones  gravely, 
■answering  the  other's  question.  "I  must 
say  Henry  behaved  like  a  gentleman." 
"  What  did  Fitz  say  ?  " 
(Fitzgerald,  the  doctor,  had  come  in 
accordance  with  his  promise  to  perform  the 
operation.) 

"  Fitz  ? "    said    Bones,    and     his    voice 
trembled.     "  Fitz  is  a  cad  !  " 
Hamilton  grinned. 

"  He  said  that  babies  didn't  feel  pain,  and 
there  was  Henry  howling  his  young  head  off. 
It  was  horrible  !  " 

Bones  wiped  his  streaming  brow  with  a 
large  and  violent  bandana,  and  looked  round 
cautiously. 

"  Not  a  word.  Ham,  to  her  ! "  he  said,  in 
a  loud  whisper. 

"  Sorry  !  "  said  Hamilton,  picking  up  his 
pipe.     "  Her  knows." 
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"  Good  Heavens  !  "  said  Bones,  in  despair, 
and  turned  to  meet  the  girl. 

"  Oh,  Bones,"  she  said  '  reproachfully, 
"  you  never  told  me  !  " 

Bones  shrugged  his  shoulders,  opened  his 
mouth,  dropped  his  pipe,  blinked,  spread 
out  his  hands  in  deprecation,  and  picked  up 
his  pipe. 

From  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  he 
was  agitated. 

"Dear  old  Miss  Hamilton,"  he  said 
tremulously,  "  I  should  be  a  horrid  bounder 
if  I  denied  Henry  Hamilton  Bones — poor 
little  chap.     If  I  never  mentioned  him,  dear 

old  sister,  it  is  because ■    Ah,  well,  you 

will  never  understand." 

He  hunched  his  shoulders  dejectedly, 

"Don't  be  an  ass.  Bones.  Why  the 
dickens  are  you  making  a  mystery  of  the 
thing  ? "  asked  Hamilton.  "  I'll  certify 
you're  a  jolly  good  father  to  the  brat." 

"  Not '  brat,'  dear  old  sir,"  begged  Bones. 
"Henry  is  a  human  being  with  a  human 
heart.  That  boy" — he  wagged  his  finger 
solemnly — "  knows  me  the  moment  I  go  into 
the  hut.  To  see  him  sit  up  an'  say  '  Da  ! ' 
dear  old  sister  Hamilton,"  he  went  on 
incoherently,  "  to  see  him  open  his  mouth 
with  a  smile,  one  tooth  through,  an'  one  you 
can  feel  with  your  little  finger — why,  it's — 
it's  wonderful,  jolly  old  Miss  Hamilton ! 
Hang  it,  it's  wonderful !  " 

"  Bones  !  "  cried  the  shocked  girl. 

"I  can't  help  it,  madame,"  said  Bones 
miserably.  "  Fitz  cut  his  poor  little,  fat 
little  arm.  Oh,  Fitz  is  a  low  cad  !  Cut  it, 
my  dear  old  Patricia,  mercilessly  —  yes, 
mercilessly,  brutally,  an'  the  precious  little 
blighter  didn't  so  much  as  call  for  the  police. 
Good  Heavens,  it  was  terrible  !  " 

His  eyes  were  moist,  and  he  blew  his  nose 
with  great  vigour. 

"  I'm  sure  it  w^as  awful,"  she  soothed  him. 
"  May  I  come  and  see  him  ?  " 

Bones  raised  a  warning  hand,  and,  though 
the  habitat  of  the  wonderful  child  could  not 
have  been  less  than  half  a  mile  away,  lowered 
his  voice. 

"  He's  asleep — fitfully,  but  asleep.  I've 
told  them  to  call  me  if  he  has  a  turn  for  the 
worse,  an'  I'm  goin'  down  with  a  gramophone 
after  dinner,  in  case  the  old  fellow  wants 
buckin'  up.  But  now  he's  asleep,  thankin'  you 
for  your  great  kindness  an'  sympathy,  dear 
old  miss,  in  the  moment  of  singular  trial." 

He  took  her  hand  and  shook  it  heartily, 
tried  to  say  something,  and  swallowed  hard, 
then,  turning,  walked  from  the  verandah 
in  the  direction  of  his  hut. 


The  girl  was  smiling,  but  there  were  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

"  What  a  boy  !  "  she  said,  half  to  herself. 

Sanders  nodded. 

"Bones  is  very  nice,"  he  said,  and  she 
looked  at  him  curiously.  < 

"  That  is  almost  eloquent,"  she  said  quietly. 

"  I  thought  it  was  rather  bald,"  he  replied. 
"  You  see,  few  people  really  understand 
Bones.  I  thought,  the  first  time  I  saw  him, 
that  he  was  a  fool.  I  was  wrong.  Then  I 
thought  he  was  effeminate.  I  was  wrong 
again,  for  he  has  played  the  man  whenever 
he  was  called  upon  to  do  so.  Bones  is  ,one 
of  those  rare  creatures — a  man  with  all  the 
moral  equipment  of  a  good  woman." 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his,  and  for  a 
moment  they  held.  Then  hers  dropped 
quickly,  and  she  flushed  ever  so  slightly. 

"I  think  you  have  defined  the  perfect 
man,"  she  said,  turning  the  leaves  of  her 
book. 

The  next  morning  she  was  admitted  to  an 
audience  with  that  paragon  of  paragons, 
Henry  Hamilton  Bones. 

He  lived  in  the  largest  of  the  Houssa 
huts  at  the  far  end  of  the  lines,  and  had  for 
attendants  two  native  women,  for  whom 
Bones  had  framed  the  most  stringent  and 
regimental  of  orders. 

The  girl  paused  in  the  porch  of  the  hut  to 
read  the  typewritten  regulations  which  were 
fastened  by  drawing-pins  to  a  green  baize 
board. 

They  were  bi-lingual,  being  in  English  and 
in  coast  Arabic,  in  which  dialect  Bones  was 
something  of  a  master.  The  girl  wondered 
why  they  should  be  in  English. 

"Absolutely  necessary,  dear  old  lady 
friend,"  explained  Bones  firmly.  "  You've  no 
idea  what  a  lot  of  anxiety  I  have  had. 
Your  dear  old  brother — God  bless  him  ! — is 
a  topping  old  sport,  but  with  children  you 
can't  be  too  careful,  and  Ham  is  awfully 
thoughtless.     There,  I've  said  it !  " 

The  English  part  of  the  regulations  was 
brief,  and  she  read  it  through. 

Henry  Hamilton  Bones  (Care  of). 

1.  Visitors  are  requested  to  make  as  little 
noise  as  possible.  How  would  you  like  to 
be  awakened  from  refreshing  sleep  ?  Be 
unselfish,  and  put  yourself  in  his  place. 

2.  It  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  feed  the 
child  except  with  articles  a  list  of  which 
may  be  obtained  on  application.  Nuts  and 
chocolates  are  strictly  forbidden. 

3.  The  undersigned  will  not  be  responsible 
for  articles   broken   by  the  child,  such  as 
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watclies.  •  If  watches  are  used  to  amuse' 
cliiid,  tbey  should  be  held  by  child's  ear, 
when  an  interested  expression  will  be 
observed  on  child's  face.  On  no  account 
should  child  be  allowed — knowing  no  better 
—to  bite  watch,  owing  to  danger  from  glass, 
minute  hand,  etc. 

4.  In  lifting  child,  grasp  above  waist  under 
arms  and  raise  slowly,  taking  care  that  head 
does  not  fall  back.  Bring  child  close  to 
holder's  body,  passing  left  arm  under  child 
and  right  arm  over.  Child  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  sit  up— though  quite  able  to, 
being  very  forward  for  eight  months — owing 
to  stnwn  on  back.  On  no  account  should 
child  be  thrown  up  in  the  air  and  caught. 

5.  Any  further  information  can  be 
obtained  at  Hut  7. 

(Signed) 
Augustus  Tibbetts,  Lieutenant. 

"  All  based  upon  my  personal  observation 
and  experience,"  said  Bones  triumphantly — 
"  not  a  single  tip  from  anybody." 

"I  think  you  are  really  marvellous, 
Bones,"  said  the  girl,  and  meant  it. 

Henry  Hamilton  Bones  sat  upright  in  a 
wooden  cot.  A  fat-faced  atom  of  brown 
humanity,  bald  -  heaided  and  big  -  eyed,  he 
sucked  his  thumb  and  stared  at  the  visitor, 
and  from  the  visitor  to  Bones.  / 

Bones  he  regarded  with  an  inteUigent 
interest  which  dissolved  into  a  fat  chuckle 
of  sheer  delight. 

"  Isn't  it — isn't  it  simply  extraordinary  ?  " 
demanded  Bones  ecstatically.  "  In  all  your 
long  an'  painful  experience,  dear  old  friend 
an'  co-worker,  have  you  ever  seen  anything 
like  it?  When  you  remember  that  babies' 
don't  open  their  eyes  until  three  weeks  after 
they're  born " 

"  Da  !  "  said  Henry  Hamilton  Bones. 

"  Da  yourself,  Henry  !  "  squawked  his 
foster-father. 

"  Do  da  !"  said  Henry. 

The  smile  vanished  from  Bones's  face,  and 
he  bit  his  lip  thoughtfully. 

"  Do  da  !  "  he  repeated.  "  Let  me  see, 
what  is  '  do  da '  ?  " 

"  Do  da  !  "  roared  Henry. 
'     Bones  shook  his  head. 

"  Dear  old  Miss  Hamilton,"  he  said  gently, 
"  I  don't  know  whether  Henry  wants  a  drink, 
or  whether  he  has  a  pain  in  his  stomach, 
but  I  think  that  we  had  better  leave  him  in 
more  experienced  hands." 

He  nodded  fiercely  to  the  native  woman 
nurse  and  made  his  exit. 

Outside  they  heard  Henry's  lusty  yell,  and 


Bones  put  his  hand  to  his  ear  and  listened 
with  a  strained  expression  on  his  face. 

Presently  the  tension  passed. 
^     "  It  ivas  a  drink,"  said  Bones.     "  Excuse 
me  whilst  I  make  a  note."     He  pulled  out 
his  pocket-book  and  wrote  :  "  '  Do  da '  means 
'  child  wants  drink.'  " 

He  walked  back  to  the  Eesidency  with 
her,  giving  her  a  remarkable  insight  into 
Henry's  vocabulary.  It  appeared  that  babies 
have  a  language  of  their  own,  which  Bones 
boasted  that  he  had  almost  mastei'ed. 

She  lay  awake  for  a  very  long  time  that 
night,  thinking  of  Bones,  his  simplicity 
and  his  lovableness.  She  thought,  too,  of 
Sanders,  grave,  aloof,  and  a  little  shy,  and 
wondered  ... 

She  woke  with  a  start,  to  hear  the  voice  of 
Bones  outside  the  window.  She  felt  sure 
that  something  had  happened  to  Henry. 
Then  she  heard  Sanders  and  her  brother 
speaking,  and  realised  that  it  was  not  Henry 
they  were  discussing. 

She  looked  at  her  watch — it  was  three 
o'clock. 

"  I  was  foolish  to  trust  that  fellow," 
Sanders  was  saying,  "  and  I  know  that 
Bosambo  is  not  to  blame,  because  he  has 
always  given  a  very  wide  berth  to  the 
Kulumbini  people,  though  they  live  on  his 
border." 

She  heard  him  speak  in  a  strange  tongue 
to  some  unknown  fourth,  and  guessed  that 
a  spy  of  the  Government  had  come  in  during 
the  night. 

"We'll  get  away  as  quickly  as  we  can, 
Bones,"  Sanders  said.  "  We  can  take  our 
chance  with  the  lower  river  in  the  dark; 
it  will  be  daylight  before  we  reach  the  bad 
shoals.  You  need  not  come,  Hamilton." 
'  "Do  you  think  Bones  will  be  able  to 
do  all  you  want  ?  "  Hamilton's  tone  was 
dubious. 

"  Pull  yourself  together,  dear  old  officer," 
said  Bones,  raising  his  voice  to  an  insub- 
ordinate pitch. 

She  heard  the  men  move  from  the 
verandah,  and  fell  asleep  again,  wondering 
Avho  was  Gulabala  and  what  mischief  he  had 
been  brewiner. 


On  a  little  tributary  stream,  which  is . 
hidden  by  the  island  of  bats,  was  the  village 
of  Kulumbini.  ^  High  elephant  grass  hid  the 
poor  huts  even  from  those  who  navigate  a 
cautious  way  along  the  centre  of  the  narrow 
stream.  On  the  shelving  beach  one  battered 
old  canoe  of  iron  wood,  with  its  sides  broken 
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and  rusted,  the  indolence  of  its  proprietor 
made  plain  by  the  badly  spliced  panels,  was 
all  that  told  the  stranger  that  the  habitations 
of  man  were  nigh. 

Kulumbini  was  a  term  of  reproach  along 
the  great  river  and  amongst  the  people  of 
the  Akasava,  the  Isisi,  and  the  N'gombi,  no 
less  than  among  that  most  tolerant  of  tribes 
the  Ochori.  They  were  savage  people, 
immensely  brave,  terrible  in  battle,  but  more 
terrible  after.- 

Kulumbini,  the  village  and  city  of  the 
tribe,  was  no  more  than  an  outlier  of  a  fairly 
important  tribe  which  occupied  forest  land 
stretching  back  to  the  Ochori  baundary. 
Their  territory  knew  no  frontier  save  the 
frontiers  of  caprice  and  desire.  They  had 
neither  nationality  nor  national  ambition, 
and  would  sell  their  spears  for  a  bunch  of 
fish,  as  the  saying  goes.  Their  one  con- 
suming passion  and  one  great  wish  was 
that  they  should  not  be  overlooked,  and,  so 
long  as  the  tribes  respected  this  eccentricity, 
the  Kulumbini  distressed  no  man. 

How  this  desire  for  isolation  arose,  none 
know.  It  is  certain  that. once  upon  a  time 
they  possessed  a  king  who  so  shared  their 
views  that  he  never  came  amongst  them,  but 
lived  in  a  forest  place  which  is  called  to  this 
day  S'furi-S'foosi,  "  The  trees  (or  glade) 
of  the  distant  king."  They  had  demurred 
at  Government  inspection,  and  Sanders, 
coming  up  the  little  river  on  the  first  of 
his  visits,  was  greeted  by  a  shower  of  ai'rows, 
and  his  landing  opposed  by  locked  shield.s. 

There  are  many  ways  of  disposing  of 
opposition,  not  the  least  important  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  two  big  brass-barrelled  guns 
which  have  their  abiding  place  at  each  end 
of  the  Zaire  s  bridge.  There  is  also  a 
method  known  as  peaceful  suasion.  Sanders 
had  compromised  by  going  ashore  for  a  peace 
palaver  with  a  revolv^er  in  each  hand. 

He  had  a  whole  fund  of  Bomongo  stories, 
most  of  which  are  nnfit  for  piinting,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  find  favour  amongst  the 
primitive  humorists  of  the  Great  River.  By 
parable  and  story,  by  nonsense  tale  and 
romance,  by  drawing  upon  his  imagination 
to  supply  himself  with  facts,  by  invoking 
ju-jus,  ghosts,  devils,  and  all  the  armoury 
of  native  superstition,  he  had,  in  those  far-off 
times,  prevailed  upon  the  people  of  Kulumbini 
not  only  to  allow  him  a  peaceful  entrance  to 
their,  country,  but — wonder  of  wonders  !— 
to  contribute,  when  the  moon  and  tide  were 
in  certain  relative  positions,  which  in  English 
means  once  every  six  months,  a  certain  tithe 
or  tax,  which  might  consist  of  rubber,  ivory. 


fish,  or  manioc,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  people. 

More  than  this,  he  stamped  a  solemn 
treaty — he  wrote  it  in  a  tattered  laundry 
book  which  had  come  into  the  chief's 
possession  by  some  mysterious  means—and 
he  hung  about  the  neck  of  Gulabala,  the 
titular  lord  of  these  strange  people,  the 
medal  and  chain  of  chieftainship. 

Not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy,  the  chief 
offered  him  the  choice  of  all  the  maidens  of 
Kulumbini,  and  Sanders,  to  whom  such  offers 
were  by  no  means  novel,  had  got  out  of 
a  delicate  situation  in  liis  usual  manner, 
having  resort  to  witchcraft  for  the  purpose. 
For  he  said,  with  due  solemnity  and  hushed 
breath,  that  it  had  been  predicted  by  a 
celebrated  witch-doctor  of  the  lower  river 
that  the  next  wife  he  should  take  to. himself 
would  die  of  the  sickness-mongo,  and  added 
Sanders — 

"  My  heart  is  too  tender  for  your  people, 
0  Chief,  to  lead  one  of  your  beautiful 
daughters  to  death." 

"0  Saudi,"  replied  Gulabala  hopefully, 
"  I  have  many  daughters,  and  I  should  not 
miss  one.  And  would  it  not  be  good  service 
for  a  woman  of  my  house  to  die  in  your 
hut  ?  " 

"  We  see  things  differently,  you  and  I," 
said  Sanders,  "  for,  according  to  my  religion, 
if  any  woman  dies  from  witchcraft,  her  ghost 
sits  for  ever  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  making 
terrifying  faces." 

Thus  Sanders  had  made  his  escape,  and 
had  received  at  odd  intervals  the  tribute  of 
these  remote  people. 

For  years  they  had  dwelt  without  inter- 
ference, for  they  were  an  unlucky  people 
to  quarrel  with,  and,  save  for  one  or  two 
trespasses  on  the  part  of  Gulabala,  there  was 
no  complaint  made  concerning  them.  It  is 
not  natural,  however,  for  native  people  to 
prosper,  as  these  folks  did,  without  there 
growing  up  a  desire  to  kill  somebody.  For 
does  not  the  river  saying  run  :  '•  The  last 
measure  of  a  full  granary  is  a  measure  of 
blood  "  ? 

In  the  dead  of  a  night  Gulabala  took 
three  hundred  spears  across  the  frontier  to 
the  Ochori  village  of  Netcka,  and  returned 
at  dawn  with  the  spears  all  streaky.  And  he 
brought  back  with  him  some  twenty  women, 
who  would  have  sung  the  death-song  of  their 
men  but  for  the  fact  that  Gulabala  and  his 
warriors  beat  them. 

Gulabala  slept  all  the  day,  he  and  his 
spears,  and  woke  to  a  grisly  vision  of 
consequence 
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He  called  his  people  together  and  spoke 
in  this  wise — 

"  Soon  Sandi  and  his  headmen  will  come, 
and,  if  we  are  here,  there  will  be  many  folk 
hanged,  for  Sandi  is  a  cruel  man.  Therefore 
let  us  go  to  a  far  place  in  the  forest,  carrying 
our  treasure,  and,  w^hen  Sandi  has  forgiven 
us,  we  will  come  back." 

A  good  plan  but  for  the  sad  fact  that 
Bosambo  of  the  Ochori  was  less  than  fifty 
miles  away  at  the  dawn  of  that  fatal  day, 
and  was  marching  swiftly  to  avenge  his 
losses,  for  not  only  had  Gulabala  taken 
women,  but  he  had  taken  sixty  goats,  and 
that  was  unpardonable. 

The  scouts  which  Gulabala  had  sent  out 
came  back  with  the  news  that  the  way  to 
sanctuary  was  barred  by  Bosambo. 

Now,  of  all  the  men  that  the  Kulumbini 
hated,  they  hated  none  more  than  the  Chief 
of  the  Ochori.  For  he  alone  never  scrupled 
to  overlook  them,  and  to  dare  their  anger  by 
flogging  such  of  them  as  raided  his  territory 
in  search  of  game. 

"Ko,"  said  Gulabala,  deeply  concerned, 
"this  Bosambo  is  Sandi's  dog.  Let  us  go 
back  to  our  village  and  say  we  have  been 
hunting,  for  Bosambo  will  not  cross  into  our 
lands  for  fear  of  Sandi's  anger." 

They  reached  the  village,  and  were 
preparing  to  remove  the  last  evidence  of 
their  crime — one  goat  looks  very  much  like 
another,  but  women  can  speak  —  when 
Sanders  came  striding  down  the  village 
street,  and  Gulabala,  with  his  curved 
execution  knife  in  his  hand,  stood  up  by 
the  side  of  the  woman  he  had  slain. 

"  0  Gulabala,"  said  Sanders  softly,  "  this 
is  an  evil  thing." 

The  chief  looked  left  and  right  helplessly. 

"Lord,"  he  said  huskily,  "Bosambo  and 
his  people  put  me  to  shame,  for  they  spied 
on  me  and  overlooked  me.  And  we  are 
proud  people,  who  must  not  be  overlooked — 
thus  it  has  been  for  all  time." 

Sanders  pursed  his  lips  and  stared  at  the 
man. 

"  I  see  here  a  fine  high  tree,"  he  said, 
"so  high  that  he  who  hangs  from  its  top 
branch  may  say  that  no  man  overlooks  him. 
There  you  shall  hang,  Gulabala,  for  your 
proud  men  to  see,  before  they  also  go  to  work 
for  my  King,  with  chains  upon  their  legs  as 
long  as  they  live." 

"Lord,"  said  Gulabala  philosophically,  "I 
have  lived." 

Ten  minutes  later  he  went  the  swift  way 
which  bad  chiefs  go,  and  his  people  were 
unresentful  spectators. 


"This  is  the  tenth  time  I  have  had  to 
find  a  new  chief  in  this  belt,"  said  Sanders, 
pacing  the  deck  of  the  Zaire,  "  and  who  on 
earth  I  am  to  put  in  his  place  I  do  not 
know." 

The  loJcaUs  of  the  Kulumbini  were  already 
calling  headmen  to  grand  palaver.  In  the 
shade  of  the  reed  -  thatched  loJcali  house, 
before  the  hollow  length  of  tree  trunk,  the 
player  worked  his  flat  drumsticks  of  iron- 
wood  with  amazing  rapidity.  The  call 
trilled  and  rumbled,  rising  and  falhng,  now 
a  patter  of  light  musical  sound,  now  a  low 
grumble. 

Bosambo  came — by  the  river  route — as 
Sanders  was  leaving  the  Zaire  to  attend  the 
momentous  council. 

''  How  say  you,  Bosambo — wliat  man  of 
the  Kulumbini  folk  will  hold  these  people  in 
check  ?  " 

Bosambo  squatted  at  his  lord's  feet  and 
set  his  spear  a-spinning. 

"  Lord,"  he  confessed,  "  I  know  of  none, 
for  they  are  a  strange  and  hateful  people. 
Whatever  king  you  set  above  them  they  Avill 
despise.  Also  they  worship  no  gods  or 
ghosts,  nor  have  they  ju-ju  or  fetish.  And, 
if  a  man  does  not  beheve,  how  may  you 
believe  him  ?  Lord,  this  I  say  to  you — sefc 
me  above  the  Kulumbini,  and  I  will  change 
their  hearts." 

But  Sanders  shook  his  head. 

"  That  may  not  be,  Bosambo,"  he  said. 

The  palaver  was  a  long  and  weary  one. 
There  were  twelve  good  claimants  for  the 
vacant  stool  of  office,  and  behind  the  twelve 
there  were  kinsmen  and  spears. 

From  sunset  to  nigh  on  sunrise  they 
debated  the  matter,  and  Sanders  sat  patiently 
through  it  all,  awake  and  alert.  Whether 
this  might  be  said  of  Bones  is  questionable. 
Bones  swears  that  be  did  not  sleep,  and  spent 
the  night,  chin  in  hand,  turning  over  the 
problem  in  his  mind.  ' 

It  is  certain  he  was  awake  when  Sanders 
gave  his  summing  up. 

"  People  of  this  land,"  said  Sanders, 
"four  fires  have  been  burnt  since  we  met, 
and  I  have  listened  to  all  your  w^ords. 
Now,  you  know  how  good  it  is  that  there 
should  be  one  you  call  chief.  Yet,  if  I  take 
you,  M'loomo" — he  turned  to  one  sullen 
claimant — "  there  will  be  war.  And  if  I  take 
B'songi,  there  will  be  killing.  And  I  have 
come  to  this  mind — that  I  will  appoint  a  king 
over  you  who  shall  not  dwell  with  you  nor 
overlook  you." 

Two  hundred  pairs  of  eyes  watched  the 
Commissioner's  face.     He  saw  the  gleam  of 


"  IJones  lie  regarded  with  an  iutclligent  interest  which  dissolved  into  a  fat  chuckle  of  sheer  delight.' 
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satisfaction  which  came  at  this  concession  to 
the  traditional  characteristic  of  the  tribe, 
and  went  on,  almost  completely  sure  of  his 
ground. 

"  He  shall  dwell  far  away,  and  you,  the 
twelve  kinsmen  of  Gulabala,  shall  reign  in 
his  place — one  at  every  noon  shall  sit  in  the 
chiefs  chair  and  keep  the  land  for  your  king, 
who  shall  dwell  with  me." 

One  of  the  prospective  regents  rose. 

"Lord,  that  is  good  talk,  for  so  did 
Sakalaba,  the  great  king  of  our  race,  live 
apart  from  us  at  S'f uri-S'foosi,  and  were  we 
not  prosperous  in  those  days  ?  Now^  tell  us 
what  man  you  will  set  over  us." 

For  one  moment  Sanders  was  nonplussed. 
He  was  rapidly  reviewing  the  quahfications 
of  all  the  little  chiefs,  the  headmen,  and  the 
fisher  leaders  who  sat  under  him,  and  none 
fulfilled  his  requirements. 

In  that  moment  of  silence  an  agitated 
voice  whispered  in  his  ear,  and  Bones's  lean 
hand  clutched  his  sleeve. 

"  Sir  an'  Excellency,"  breathed  Bones, 
all  of  a  twitter,  "don't  think  I'm  takin' 
advantage  of  my  position,  but  it's  the 
chance  I've  been  lookin'  for,  sir.  You'd  do 
me  an  awful  favour — you  see,  sir,  I've  got 
his  career  to  consider " 

"  What  on  earth ^"  began  Sanders. 

"  Henry  Hamilton  Bones,  sir,"  said  Bones 
tremulously.  "You'd  set  him  up  for  life, 
sir.  I  must  think  of  the  child,  hang  it  all  ! 
I  know  I'm  a  jolly  old  rotter  to  put  my 
spoke  in " 

Sanders  gently  released  the  frenzied  grip 
of  his  lieutenant,  and  faced  the  wondering 
palaver. 


"  Know  all  people  that  this  day  I  give  to  you 
as  king  one  whom  you  shall  call  M'songuri, 
which  means  in  your  tongue  'The  Young 
and  the  Wise,'  and  who  is  called  in  my 
tongue  N'risu  M'ilitani  Tibbetti,  and  this 
one  is  a  child  and  w^ell  beloved  by  my  lord 
Tibbetti,  being  to  him  as  a  son,  and  by 
M'ilitani  and  by  me,  Sandi." 

He  raised  his  hand  in  challenge. 

"  W^a  !     Whose  men  are  you  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  M'songuri ! " 

The  answer  came  in  a  deep-throated 
growl,  and  the  assembly  leapt  to  its  feet. 

"  Wa  !     W^ho  rules  this  land  ?  " 

"  M'songuri !' " 

They  locked  arms  and  stamped  first  with 
the  right  foot  and  then  with  the  left,  in 
token  of  their  acceptance. 

"Take  your  king,"  said  Sanders,  "and 
build  him  a  beautiful  hut,  and  his  spirit  shall 
dwell  with  you.     This  palaver  is  finished." 

Bones  was  speechless  all  the  way  down 
river.  At  irregular  intervals  he  would  grip 
Sanders's  hand,  but  he  was  too  full  for 
speech. 

Hamilton  and  his  sister  met  the  law^-givers 
on  the  quay. 

"  You're  back  sooner  than  I  expected  you, 
sir,"  said  Hamilton.    "  Did  Bones  behave  ?  " 

"  Like  a  little  gentleman,"  said  Sanders. 

"Ob,  Bones,"  Patricia  broke  in  eagerly, 
"  Henry  has  cut  another  tooth." 

Bones's  nod  was  grave  and  even  distant. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  His  Majesty,"  he  said. 
"  I  presume  he  is  in  the  palace  ?  " 

Hamilton  stared  after  him. 

"  Surely,"  he  asked  irritably,  "  Bones  isn't 
sickening  for  measles  again  ?  " 


A  farther  story  in  this  series  ivill  appear  in  the  next  number. 


THE    LAST    QUARREL 


AS  I  lay  sleeping  on  my  bed, 
Before  the  dawn  of  day, 
I  dreamt  my  only  Love  was  dead- 
My  only  Love  alway  I 


Oh,  dreadful  anguish  of  a  dream, 
Beyond  all  waking  grief  I 

In  all  the  darkness  not  a  gleam, 
Nor  in  the  pang  relief. 


Yet  was  I  spared  the  sharpest  sword. 
And  the  fierce  thrust  thereof— 

1  had  forgotten  the  last  word 
Wherewith  I  sped  my  Love. 
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THE  LUCKY  BAG 

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

By  OWEN   OLIVER 

Illustrated    by  A.  Gilbert 


jHE  Professor  had 
changed  into  well- 
worn  evening-dress 
— the  motley  of  his 
calling — and  he  sat 
among  his  little 
ones  while  his  wife 
finished  mending 
the  pockets  of  the 
lucky  bag.  It  had 
been  in  retirement 
for  the  summer  season,  and  he  had  not 
expected  an  engagement  so  soon  as 
Christmas  Eve.  Conjurers  usually  come 
in  later,  with  the  children's  parties. 

"  It's  a  lucky  bag  for  us,  old  girl,"  he' told 
his  wife  cheerfully.  "  We  get  a  golden 
sovereign  out  of  it  this  journey." 

*'  Oh  !  "    His  wife  looked  up  quickly.     "  1 

thought " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  less  cheerfully,  ''  it 
squares  off  the  one  the  governor  advanced  ; 
saves  having  it  to  pay,  mate — same  thing  ! 
It  w^as  smart  the  way  he  got  me  the  engage- 
ment. I  was  in  the  shop  parlour,  and  heard 
every  word.  I  don't  know  if  I  told  you 
properly." 

"  I  don't  know  if  I  took  it  all  in,"  she 
said.  She  had  heard  the  account  half  a 
dozen  times,  and  knew  it  by  heart,  but  she 
saw  that  the  Professor  wanted  to  go  over  it 
again. 

"  It  was  an  elderly  gent  who  was  asking 
for  a  false  nose  and  beard  and  wig,  to  play  at 
Father  Christmas  and  give  a  lot  of  children 
the  presents  he'd  bought  for  them.  Old 
•George  looked  at  him  over  his  spectacles, 
like  he  does.  '  You'll  excuse  me  mentioning 
it,  sir,'  he  says,  *  but  I  never  knew  any 
amateur  try  that  on  without  the  children 
getting  the  laugh  of  liim — nose  dropping 
off,  or  tripping  over  Father  Christmas's  robe, 
or  somethinfj:.     Children    know   too    much 


nowadays  to  be  taken  in  by  anybody  but  a 
professional.  Do  it  'proper,  sir,  and  have 
a  conjurer.'  '  Conjurer  ?  '  says  the  gent. 
'  What's  the  need  of  a  conjurer  to  dress  up 
as  Santa  Claus  ?  '  'Ah,'  says  old  George, 
'  dressing-up's  the  great  mistake,  sir.  The 
children  smell  a  rat  directly  they  see  it,  and 
set  their  aggravating  little  selves  to  find  out 
what  they  aren't  meant  to  know.  Now,  a 
conjurer,  in  ordinary  clothes,  doesn't  rouse 
their  suspicions.  Of  course,  you  want  a  real 
artist,  who  knows  how^  to  handle  a  lucky 
bag.  It's  the  highest  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  not  many  can  do  it  properly ; 
but  I've  just  the  man  who  can — Professor 
Handley  Ijegerdemain,  the  Lightning 
Wizard.  We'll  throw  him  in  with  the 
toys  you've  bought  for  thirty  shillings, 
though  his  proper  fee  is  two  guineas.' 
Which  it  may  be,  but  a  pound  is  what 
old  George  pays  me !  " 

The  Professor  sighed,  and  his  eldest 
daughter  rubbed  her  fair  head  against  his 
dark  one.  She  had  wonderful  under- 
standing for  a  child  of  eight,  he  often  said. 

"  Can  you  conjure  toys  out  of  the  lucky 
bag,  dad  ?  "  asked   the  eldest   son,  a  sharp 
little    fellow    of    seven.      He    also   was    a  • 
wonderful  child,  according  to  his  father. 

"At  a  party,  old  son,"  the  Professor 
stated  cautiously,  "  only  at  a  party." 

"  We'd  like  a  party,"  the  second  little  girl 
assured  him.  She  laughed  at  the  thought 
and  clasped  her  small  hands.  "  Let's  have  a 
party  this  Christmas,  dad." 

"  Party  !  "  chorused  the  younger  ones. 
There  were  seven  altogether.  The  Professor 
called  them  the  hardy  annuals. 

"You  could  make  the  toys  come  out  of 
the  bag  Uien.,  couldn't  you  ?  "  the  eldest  boy 
inquired  anxiously. 

''  Children,"  their  mother  protested,  "  you 
mustn't  worry  dad.     He  has  a  lot  to  think 
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of  to-night,  and  lie  wants  to  keep  his  lieacl 
clear  for  his  entertainment.  The  bag's  all 
right  now,  Tom.  You  have  the  indiarubber 
covers  for  the  fish-bowls,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  And  the  double-faced  cards  ?  " 

'•  In  the  handbag." 

*'  And  the  magic  rings  ?  " 

"  All  but  one.  George  put  it  on  a 
strange  dog  for  a  collar,  you  know,  and 
it  ran  away  ;  but  the  key-ring's  all  right, 
and  I  must  w^ork  with  one  short." 

''  You  could  conjure  a  new^  ring  out  of 
the  lucky  bag,"' George  suggested,  ''couldn't 
you  ?  " 

"Ah!"  The  Professor  shook  his  head. 
"If  I  could  conjure  what  I  liked  out  of 
that  bag,  we'd  have  a  fine  time.  There 
are  things  that  a  conjurer  finds  it  very 
hard  to  conjure.  One  of  them's  the  rent. 
Another " 

"You  must  be  going,  Tom,"  his  wife 
interrupted.  "  Don't  you  get  worrying. 
You  conjure  out  all  you  can  for  us,  and 
they'll  have  a  nice  time  to-morrow,  anyhow. 
I've  made  a  Christmas  pudding,  children, 
and  there's  meat  !  And  dad  will  do  some 
funny  tricks  for  you." 

"  We  want  the  one  with  the  lucky  bag," 
the  second  girl  stated.  "  'Cause  it  isn't  a 
proper  Christmas  if  you  don't  have  toys. 
Bessie  Lane  says  so.  Do  get  us  some  out  of 
the  lucky  bag,  dad.     Do  I  " 

"  Do  ! "  the  younger  children  cried  in 
shrill  treble.  "Do!"  The  eldest  girl 
twined  her  little  arm  round  her  father's 
neck  and  kissed  him.  She  had  no  illusions 
about  the  lucky  bag,  but  she  had  a  passionate 
affection  for  her  father. 

"  I  want  a  fort  and  soldiers,"  George  told 
him. 

"I'll  have  a  doll,"  Bessie  said,  "with  a 
pwoper  face,  not  wag." 

"  Dickie  wants  a  horse  an'  cart,"  said  the 
second  bov. 

"  Toys  !  "  squealed  Maud. 

I'Me,  too ! "  little  Ethel  cried.     "Me,  too  ! " 

The  baby  banged  his  table  with  his  rattle 
and  said :  "  Dad-dad  !  Mum-mum  !  Goo  !  " 
That  was  his  complete  vocabulary. 

*'You  must  7iot  worry  daddy  to-night," 
mother  told  them.  "Kiss  him  good-bye, 
and  when  he's  gone  I'll  tell  you  a  story. 
Quick,  dears  !     Daddy  has  to  hurry." 

They  crowded  round  to  kiss  him,  but 
George  called  after  him,  as  he  got  to  the 
door :  "  Mind  you  bring  back  the  lucky 
hag,  dad  !  "  The  Professor  shook  his  head 
again    and    seemed    to    gulp.       His    wife 


hurried  him  out  of  the  I'oom  and  helped 
him  on  with  his  coat. 

"You'll  get  a  lot  of  engagements  next 
week,"  she  Avhispered,  "  then  we'll  see  what 
we  can  afford  for  them.  Perhaps,  if  you  do 
a  good  turn  to-night,  someone  there  may 
engage  yoil  for  another  party.  Cheer  up, 
old  man  !  You'll  get  something  out  of  the 
lucky  bag  yet." 

"My  dear,"  the  Professor  said,  "I  have!" 
He  kissed  her  as  she  put  on  his  liat.  "  If  I 
could  conjure  a  few  more  things  for  you  and 
the  kids,  I'd  be  satisfied  ;  but  it  seems  as 
if  everything  is  going  wrong  this  season. 
Well,  well,  things  can't  get  much  worse  ! 
Bless  you,  old  girl  !  I'll  be  back  about  half- 
past  ten." 

He  trudged  off  in  the  snow,  carrying  his 
paraphernalia.  He  was  allowed  a  shilling 
each  way  for  a  cab,  but  he  always  walked 
and  saved  the  fares.  It  was  not  from 
extravagance  that  the  Professor  Avas  poor, 
and  all  that  he  saved,  shillings  or  pence, 
went  to  his  family. 

"  Heaven  knows,"  he  thought,  as  he  toiled 
along,  "if  I  could,  I'd  conjure  them  toys 
out  of  the  lucky  bag.  Every  one  I  hand 
out  of  it  to-night,  I'll  wish  it  were  for  them. 
Poor  little  kids!  Poor  little  kids!  It's 
natural  enough  that  they  should  want 
something  to  play  with.  I  mustn't  go 
pulling  a  long  face.  If  I  amuse  them 
to-night,  it  might  bring  me  another  job,  as 
Lena  said.  I've  never  come  to  Christmas 
Eve  before  with  no  parties  booked  up.  I 
don't  know  what  the  world's  coming  to. 
People  don't  believe  in. anything  nowadays, 
not  even  conjuring.  There's  Edie.  Only 
eight  and  a  half,  and  sees  through  the  whole 
business.  But  she  believes  in  her  father. 
They  all  do.  Christmas,  and  no  toys  for 
7)11/  kids !  And  here  I  go  to  hand  out 
dozens  of  them  to  children  who've  enough 
already  !     I've  got  to  smile  and  make  jokes  !  " 

The  Professor  stamped  savagely  as  he 
walked  along,  and  his  face  looked  almost 
savage. 

He  was  all  amiability,  however,  when  he 
arrived  at  Lynton  Hall ;  and  when  he  had 
prepared  things  in  the  library,  and  the 
children  trooped  in,  they  found  a  merry 
little  gentleman  standing  behind  the  big 
desk— a  little  gentleman  who  did  the  most 
marvellous  things.  He  sw^allowed  an  egg 
and  took  it  out  of  the  top  of  his  head,  put  it 
inside  his  waistcoat  and  produced  it  from 
his  mouth,  passed  marbles  from  one  cup  to 
another,  joined  rings  and  unjoined  them, 
though  he  tossed  them  to  little  boys  to  see 
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that  there  was  no  split.  He  found  cards 
that  they  thought  of,  smashed  up  grandpa's 
gold  watch  in  a  mortar,  made  the  pieces 
vanish  under  a  handkerchief,  and  joined 
them  all  again  in  grandpa's  watch-pocket ; 
joined  them  so  well  that  no  one  could  see 
that  the  watch  had  ever  been  broken. 

"It  has  been  going  while  it  was  in 
pieces,"  he  told  them,  "  if  you  noticed  the 
tim^  when  I  took  it,  as  I  told  you  to.  I'm 
glad  you  did,  because  that's  the  funny  part 
of  the  trick.  Of  course  it's  a  trick.  That's 
why  it's  clever.  If  1  had  magic  powers, 
there'd  be  nothing  clever  about  it.  How 
do  you  think  I  did  it,  young  gentleman  ? 
Palmed  it  ?  Put  it  in  my  pocket  ?  Well, 
I'll  produce  something  that  I  couldn't  keep 
in  my  pocket.  What  do  you  say  to  a  bowl 
of  water,  and  a  few  fishes  in  it  ?  Here's  a 
big  silk  handkerchief.  Just  look  at  it  and 
see  that  there's  no  trick.  All  right,  eh  ? 
Now,  you  come  here  and  help  me.  Why, 
you're  a  conjurer  yourself !  Why  didn't 
you  tell  me  ?  You've  got  the  bowl  in  your 
own  pocket.  But  you  have  !  I'm  going 
to  take  it  out.  I'll  use  your  handkerchief. 
I'm  not  going  to  wet  my  fingers.  Ah,  I've 
spilt  a  littlfe  water.  There  you  are !  Two 
goldfish  alive  and  kicking  with  their  fins. 
How  ever  did  you  manage  to  keep  your 
pocket  dry,  sir  ?  It's  beyond  me !  Well, 
you've  helped,  me  in  my  performance,  so  I'll 
tell  you  a  clever  trick.  Let  me  whisper. 
Understand  ?  Eight  !  Now  ask  a  young 
lady  to  come  and  sit  in  this  chair.  Which 
one  ?  The  little  darling  in  green  ?  No, 
you  didn't  say  '  darling,'  but  you  meant  it, 
I'm  sure.  Come  here,  my  dear.  We  shan't 
hurt  you.  It's  only  a  sort  of  mesmerism. 
You'll  just  shut  your  eyes,  and  this  young 
gentleman  will  wave  his  wand  over  you,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  tell  us  what  he's  doing, 
though  you  can't  see  him.  Are  the  eyes 
quite  shut  ?  I  must  watch  and  see.  Here's 
the  wand,  sir.  What  are  you  all  laughing 
about  ?  Now  tell  me  what  he's  doing  ? 
Kissed  you  ?  Well,  you  mustn't  mind. 
The  wand  was  a  piece  of  mistletoe !  Now, 
young  gentleman,  what  do  you  think  of 
me  as  a  conjurer?  Good  sport,  eh? 
That's  right.  Let's  shake  hands.  But  I 
would  like  to  know  how  you  keep  water  in 
your  pocket. 

"  Now,  if  you'll  go  back  to  your  seats • 

You'll  shake  hands,  too,  won't  you,  little 
lady  ?  Thank  you.  I'm  going  to  show  you 
my  great  trick.  It's  called  the  Santa  Claus 
Surprise,  or  Presentation  Palmistry.  You 
see  there's  nothing  in  my  hand,  and  nothing 


in  this  bag.  I'll  show  you.  See,  I'm 
turning  it  inside  out.  It's  full  of  emptiness, 
isn't  it  ?  Now  we'll  turn  it  back  again.  I'll 
roll  up  my  sleeves,  so  that  you'll  know  I 
don't  get  anything  out  of  them.  Now  I'll 
have  a  dip  in  the  empty  bag.  Hullo ! 
There  is  something  in  it.  There's  a  name 
on  this  parcel.  Hilda  Newton.  You're  sure 
that's  your  name  ?  Then  here  you  are,  my 
dear.  Why,  here's  another  parcel !  Will 
Ellis.  My  friend,  the  conjurer.  Here  you 
are,  sir.  Another  present !  Nellie  Bates. 
How  ever  did  it  get  in  ?  There  surely  can't 
be  any  more  presents  in  the  bag  ?  " 

But  there  were— nineteen  in  all — until 
every  child  of  the  company  had  received 
something.  Then  the  conjurer  left  them, 
and  was  shown  to  a  little  room  to  have  some 
supper  before  he  departed.  The  boy  whom 
he  called  his  fellow-conjurer  came  to  do  the 
honours — a  bright  lad  of  thirteen,  the  eldest 
grandson,  and  his  genial  old  grandfather's 
favourite.  He  seemed  to  "  take  to  "  the 
Professor,  and  chatted  away  while  the  latter 
was  consuming  his  meal. 

"  I  think  I'll  be  a  conjurer  when  I  grow 
up,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  you'd  offer  to  father 
to  teach  me.  I'd  like  it  better  than  learning 
lessons." 

"  Ah  !  "  The  Professor  shook  his  head. 
"  Don't  get  that  idea  into  your  head,  old 
chap.  Conjuring's  a  poor  business.  It 
hardly  keeps  a  conjurer,  and  when  you've 
seven  small  kids  at  home,  it's  a  struggle  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  as  the  saying  is." 
He  helped  himself  to  some  sandwiches  and 
something  to  drink. 

"  It  must  be  jolly  to  have  a  conjurer  for 
your  father,"  the  boy  remarked.  "  You  can 
do  all  your  tricks  for  them." 

"Except  the  lucky  bag,"  the  Professor 
said  grimly.  "You  can't  get  presents  out 
when  you've  none  to  put  in." 

"Oh,"  the  boy  said,  "haven't  you? 
Not  for  any  of  the  seven  of  them  ?  " 

"  Not  for  any  of  the  seven,"  the  Professor 
told  him  gloomily. 

"  But  you  could  buy  some  with  the  money 
grandfather  pays  you,"  the  boy  suggested. 

"  That's  spent  in  advance,"  the  Professor 
told  him,  "something  to  eat  for  Christmas 
Day,  and  a  roof  over  our  heads.  That's 
what  /  get  out  of  the  lucky  bag  !  Don't 
you  think  of  being  a  conjurer,  old  chap. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  it's  a  fool's  game.  I 
often  wish  that  I'd  stuck  to  my  lessons 
when  I  was  at  school.  I  might  have  got  a 
good  berth  then.  I  wish  I'd  never  seen  a 
conjurer.     Still,  there's  no  harm  in  knowing 
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a  trick  or  two.  Fli  show  you  how  to  do 
some  with  the  cards.     Look  here  !  " 

The  Professor  carefully  instructed  the  boy 
iu  two  or  three  simple  tricks.  Then  he  rose 
to  go.  • 

"Good  night,  old  chap,"  he  said.  "You'll 
he  able  to  show  them  a  few  tricks  now  ;  but 
give  up  the  idea  of  being  a  conjurer." 

"I  might  be  something  else  for  my 
proper  business,"  the  boy  conceded,  "but 
Td  like  to  conjure,  too.  Td  give  you  two 
shiUings— it's  all  I've  got— if  you'd  lend  me 
tiie  lucky  bag.  I  wouldn't  show^  anyone, 
^nd  Td  bring  it  round  to  you." 


"The  bag's  no  use  unless  you've  got 
things  to  fill  it,"  the  Professor  warned  him  ; 
but  the  boy  said  he  knew  that. 

"  Only  I'd  like  to  find  out  how  to  do  the 
trick,"  he  explained.  "  I  really  won't  show 
anyone." 

"  Umph  !  "  said  the  Professor.  "  I  can't 
take  money  from  you,  my  lad,  but  I'll  lend 
you  the  bag,  and  trust  you  not  to  show 
anyone.  It's  false  pockets  partly  ;  partly  I 
had  things  behind  the  desk,  and  got  them 
on  that  under  cover  -of  the  bag,  and  took 
them  from  there  when  I  pretended  to  pull 
them   out.     See  ?     I'd    be   rather    glad   to 
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leave  the  bag  behind  for  a  day  or  two.  It 
will  stop  my  kids  worrying  for  what  1 
haven't  got  for  them.  17,  Slaple  Street — 
that's  the  address.  Mr.  Tom  Smith — that's 
my  name  when  I'm  at  home.  Good  night, 
sonny.  Don't  you  think  any  more  of 
being  a  conjurer.  His  lucky  bag  holds 
things  for  other  people,  and  none  for  him  !  " 

The  Professor  made  the  same  remark  to 
himself  several  times  on  his  journey  home. 
He  repeated  it  to  his  wife  while  he  smoked 
a  pipe  before  going  to  bed. 

"  And  none  for  his  missus  and  kids,"  he 
added.  "That's  what  knocks  me,  Lena. 
When  they  were  all  worrying  me  to  conjure 
things  out  of  it  for  them,  I  felt  as  if  I'd  go 
off  my  head  ;  and  while  I  was  handing  out 
those  toys  to-night,  I  felt  like  a  thief ! 
Poor  little  things  !  Poor  little  things  ! 
Nothing  for  them  in  the  bag  !  " 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Engage- 
ments had  been  few  for  a  long  while,  and 
his  wages  at  the  shop  were  only  a  pittance, 
and  the  Professor  was  run  down  from  spare 
living. 

"  I  don't  feel  as  if  I'll  ever  have  the  heart 
to  do  it  again,"  he  declared — "  not  till  I've 
done  it  for  them." 

"  My  dear  old  man,"  his  wife  said  gently, 
"you  tvere  doing  it  for  them.  We  must 
hide  the  bag  away,  when  it  comes  back,  and 
then  they'll  forget  all  about  it." 

But  they  did  not.  They  worried  the 
Professor  nearly  wild  all  Christmas  morning 
for  a  party  and  for  presents.  Other  children 
in  the  street  had  received  visits  from  Santa 
Glaus,  they  told  him,  and  he  must  get  their 
toys  out  of  the  lucky  bag.  Several  of  them 
wept  when  he  said  that  he  had  lost  it.  Edie 
cried  a  little,  too,  but  that  was  because  they 
worried  father.  When  he  fled  from  the 
children,  he  surprised  his  wife  wiping  her 


"  They  don't  know  any  better,  Tom,"  she 
tried  to  comfort  him.  "When  they  grow 
older  they  will  understand  how  you  have 
worked  for  them  and  denied  yourself  every- 
thing.    Edie  understands  even  now." 

"x4.nd  she  is  years  too  young  to  under- 
stand," the  Professor  remarked,  looking  out 
of  the  kitchen  window  and  blinking  a  little. 
"There's  nothing  in  the  bag,  *old  girl- 
nothing  in  the  bag  !  I  hope  I'll  never  see 
it  again.  I  think  I'll  tell  him  to  take  it 
away  when  he  comes." 

"  Tom,"  his  wife  said,  "  don't  be  an  ass  !  " 
But  she  said  it  with  a  touch  of  her  hand  on 
his  arm.  The  Professor  had  drawn  a  good 
wife  out  of  life's  lucky  bag,  anyhow. 


Dinner  with  meat  and  Christmas  pudding 
cheered  the  spirits  of  the  family  considerably, 
and  when  mother  produced  a  few  pennyworth 
of  sweets  afterwards,  they  forgot  about  the 
lucky  bag,  till  an  old  gentleman  and  a  smart 
lad  of  thirteen  called  to  see  father. 

"  He's  got  the  bag  over  his  arm  !  "  George 
told  them  excitedly.  "  The  boy  has  1  <  Now 
father  will  be  able  to  make  the  Santa 
Clauses  ! " 

"  The  Santa  Clauses  ! "  the  other  small 
children  chimed.  They  clapped  their  hands 
and  danced  like  a  band  of  elves. 

"The  lucky  bag!"  they  cried.  "The 
lucky  bag  !  It's  come  back  !  Noiv  we'll  get 
our  toys." 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  Edie  told  them.  "  Father 
can't  do  it  unless  there's  a  party." 

"Ask  the  boy  to  tea,  mother,"  George 
begged.  "It'll  be  a  party,  then.  We  do 
want  our  presents  so  !  " 

"  Now  you're  making  mamma  cry  !  "  Edie 
accused  them.     "  You  nasty,  greedy  boy  !  " 

George  rubbed  his  eyes. 

"  I  didn't  think  it  was  greedy  to  w-want 
p-presents  !  "  he  wailed.  "Oh,  mummy,  we 
do  want  them,  but  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
greedy ! " 

"No,  no,"   mamma  said.     "You  aren't 

greedy,  little  son.    It's  only — only Oh, 

I  wish  we'd  never  seen  the  horrid  lucky 
bag  ! " 

"  So  do  I,"  Edie  agreed. 

She  would  not  have  said  that  if  she  had 
known  what  was  going  on  in  the  parlour, 
where  the  old  gentleman  was  talking  to  the 
Professor. 

"They  let  you  go  off  last  night  without 
my  seeing  you,"  he  began.  "  It  was  a  most 
excellent  entertainment,  clever  and — er — 
refined.  I  had  intended  to  ask  you  to 
accept  a — er — a  little  souvenir.  Perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  now."  He  shook  hands 
with  the  Professor,  and  in  the  handshake  a 
gold  coin  passed.  "A  very  pleasant  and 
refined  entertainment.  My  daughter-in-law, 
Mrs.  Groves,  wishes  to  engage  your  services 
one  day  next  week,  and  my  sister  has  some 
idea  of  the  kind.  My  grandson  here  is  very 
anxious  to  learn  a  little  about  conjuring, 
especially  the  lucky  bag — a  most  ingenious 
contrivance.  He  believes  that  he  has 
mastered  the  principle,  but  he  would  like  to 
see  a  practical  exposition.  We  have  brought 
a  few  toys  and  other  articles — candied  fruits 
and  such  things.  I  rather  gathered  that 
you  have  a  young  family  suitable  for  an 
audience,  and  so,  perhaps,  you  would  favour 
us  with  the  exposition  now  ?  " 
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"  Sir,"  the  Professor  said,  "  I — I  am  rather 
overcome.  T — this  relieves  me  of  more 
trouble  of  mind  than  you  can  imagine.  I — 
I— they've  been  worrying  me  all  day  to  work 
the  lucky  bag  for  them  ;  but  times  haven't 

been  very  good  lately,  you  see,  and  so 

Thank  you,  both  of  you,  in  the  name  also  of 
my  wife  and  my  little  children.  This  will 
be  the  best  performance  I  have  ever  done  ! " 

It  took  him  very  few  minutes  to  make  his 
preparations.  In  his  haste  he  was  guilty  of 
the  professional  irregularity  of  performing 
in  morning  dress.  Then  he  called  the 
children  in. 

"  Santa  Claus  has  come ! "  he  cried. 
"  Santa  Claus  and  his  grandson  !  They  will 
conjure  toys  into  the  lucky  bag,  and  I 
will  conjure  them  out  for  you." 

"  Seven  children  ! "  the  old  gentleman 
remarked,  when  he  heard  their  scream. 
"  They  sound  like  seventeen  !  " 

The  Professor  excelled  himself  at  that 
performance,  his  wife  said.  Never  was  there 
such  "patter."  Never  was  there  such 
neatness  and  adroitness.     "Though  I  knew 


how  he  did  it,"  Santa  Claus's  grandson 
owned  afterwards,  "  I  couldn't  see  it  done  !  " 
There  certainly  were  never  more  delighted 
children  than  the  Professor's  children  were 
that  afternoon,  or  a  happier  father  and 
mother.  They  chattered  like  boy  and  girl 
about  it  when  the  Uttle  ones  had  gone  to 
bed,  and  the  Professor  lifted  up  his  supper 
coffee  as  if  it  were  a  glass  of  wine. 

"  The  lucky  bag  !  "  he  said.  "  The  lucky 
bag  !  " 

His  wife  lifted  her  cup,  too. 

"  The  clever  conjurer  who  gets  things  out 
of  it  for  us  all !  "  she  cried.  She  smiled 
and  had  quite  a  colour.  The  Professor 
thought  she  looked  very  pretty  and  young. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  anybody  can  get  things 
out  when  they're  there  !  The  trouble  is  to 
put  them  in." 

She  lifted  her  cup  again. 

"  To  the  man  who  fills  the  lucky  bag  for 
his  wife  and  children,"  she  said  —  the 
Professor  thought  that  she  looked  quite 
girlish — "life's  lucky  bag.  Full — oh,  old 
Tom— full  of  love  !  " 
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Y\/E  gather  round  at  Christmastide, 

The  bells  are  clashing  gay  and  free, 
And  friendship's  gates  are  open  wide. 

Some  friends  we  love  have  come  inside, 

And  chat  in  groups  of  two  or  three: 
We  gather  round  at  Christmastide. 

What  joy  we  feel,  what  glowing  pride 

In  all  their  deeds  of  gallantry  I 
And  friendship's  gates  are  open  wide. 

But  some,  far  distant,  are  denied 

All  Christmas  happiness,  while  we— 
We  gather  round  at  Christmastide. 

And  others,  who  have  fought  and  died, 

Still  live  for  us  in  memory— 
And  friendship's  gates  are  open  wide. 


Their  brave  example  will  abide, 

Although  they  sleep  beyond  the  sea: 
We  gather  round  at  Christmastide, 
And  friendship's  gates  are  open  wide. 

LESLIE    MARY    OYLER. 


THE    ANZAC    ARTIST 
OF    GALLIPOLI 

SAPPER    MOORE-JONES  AND   HIS    DRAWINGS 
ILLUSTRATING   THE    CAMPAIGN 

By  HAYDEN    CHURCH 


A      BOLDIER  -  ARTIST      from      New 
A\       Zealand,  who   enlisted  to  fij^ht  for 
"^  King    and    country   soon   after   the 

outbreak  of  the  War,  took  for  granted  that  in 
doing  so  he  had  made  mincemeat  of  schemes 
wliicli  he  had  been  laying  for  years,  with  the 


of  the  General  Headquarters  Staff  at  Anzac, 
were  used  originally  to  illustrate  the  official 
dispatches,  and  the  whole  series,  representing 
as  they  do  the  work  of  one  of  the  most 
talented  artists  bred  in  the  Antipodes,  give 
a  more  definite  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  the 


mclauhin's  hill:    communication  tkenches  and  tracks  from  maclagan's  ridge. 


one  aim  of  gaining  for  his  art  in  the  Mother- 
Country  a  recognition  similar  to  that  which 
it  had  already  received  in  his  own  land. 
Yet  it  is  out  of  the  War  and  his  patriotism 
in  flinging  his  career  aside  to  become  a 
soldier  that  fame  has  come  to  Sapper  Horace 
Moore-Jones,  "  The  Artist  of  Gallipoli,"  as 
he  has  come  to  be  called,  and  it  was  a  proud 
day  for  him  and  his  friends  when  the  King 
received  the  New  Zealander  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  the  artist  exhibited  andexplained 
to  His  Majesty,  the  Queen,  and  Prince  Albert 
and  Princess  Mary,  the  remarkable  series 
of  sketches  which  he  made  under  fire  in 
thd  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  Many  of  these 
sketches,  which  were  made  at  the  request 


campaign  than  any  photographs  of  the 
operations  or  even  word  pictures  from  the 
pens  of  experienced  correspondents  and  that 
of  the  soldier-poet  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
himself  have  succeeded  in  doing. 

Previous  to  the  "command"  appearance 
of  the  soldier-artist  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
an  exhibition  of  his  historic  sketches  had 
been  held  at  the  palatial  new  offices  of  the 
New  Zealand  Government  in  the  Strand. 
Commissions  have  flowed  in  upon  Sapper 
Moore-Jones,  a  second  "show"  of  w4iose 
sketches  has  since  been  held  at  the  home  of 
Hugh  Eiviere,  the  distinguished  son  of  Briton 
Eiviere,  the  famous  Eoyal  Academician  ;  and 
a  third  exhibition  of  them  has  since  been 
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opened  at  the  Regent  Street  Galleries  of 
Messrs.  Hugh  Rees.  Meanwhile  the  artist  is 
in  £reaty  with  the  New  Zealand  Government, 
w^hich  is  desirous  of  acquiring,  as  a  permanent 
collection,  the  whole  of  his  original  Gallipoli 
sketches. 

Sapper  Moore-Jones  is  within  a  year  or 
two  of  fifty,  but  he  did  not  tell  them  that 
at  the  recruiting  office  when  he  went  to  join 
up.  When  w^ar  w^as  declared,  Moore-Jones, 
who  stands  a  bit  more  than  six  feet,  and, 
with  his  impassive,  aquiline  face,  well-knit 
figure,  and  iron-grey  hair,  makes  a  figure 
worthy  of  his  own  brush,  had  been  in  London 


South-west  end  of  Pliigge's  Plateau. 


most  youthful  "  make-up  "  possible,  and  went 
to  the  recruiting  office  for  New  Zealanders, 
and  a  few  days  later  he  was  in  uniform  as  a 
member  of  probably  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able corps  of  experts  that  even  this  world- 
war  has  brought , together — the  New  Z'ealand 
Engineering  Corps.  It  was  this  force  that 
accomplished  the  engineering  marvels  of 
Gallipoli,  building  roads  up  precipices  that 
experienced  soldiers  said  only  a  fly  could 
negotiate,  bridging  chasms  that  looked 
unbridgable,  generally  accomplishing  the 
seeming  impossible.  It  w^as  the  nucleus  of 
this  force  that  Moore-Jones  joined,  a  corps 

Maclajian's  Ridge. 
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just  under  two  years.  All  that  time  he  had 
been  working  hard  under  masters  like  Frank 
Brangwyn  and  Philip  Lazlo,  for,  having 
won  all  the  artistic  honours  in  the  power  of 
Australia  and  his  own  land.  New  Zealand,  to 
bestow,  he  had  come  to  London  determined 
to  gain  the  recognition  of  Europe  as  well. 
And  he  had  begun  to  make  a  name  here 
unmistakably  when  Armageddon  suddenly 
burst  out  of  an  all  but  azure  sky. 

Although  participation  in  a  war  was  the 
last  thing  that  his  programme  called  for, 
Moore- Jones  did  not  waste  time  in  considering 
w^hat  the  step  of  enlisting  might  entail. 
Instead, he  shaved  off  his  iron-grey  moustache, 
had  the  closest  hair-crop  that  his  Chelsea 
barber  could  give  him,  generally  adopted  the 


numbering  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
including  expert  engineers  from  practically 
every  part  of  the  world — marine  engineers, 
civil  engineers,  even  engineers  who  had  been 
in  Germany— a  force  which,  it  is  declared, 
gained  more  Orders  of  Merit  than  have  been 
awarded  to  any  other  in  the  British  Army 
since  the  AVar  began,  and  which  included  the 
New  Zealand  Y.C.,  Corporal  Bassett. 

As  it  was  originally  intended  that  the 
expeditionary  force  from  New  Zealand  itself 
should  be  sent  to  France,  this  one  of  its 
units  went  into  training  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
and  Moore  -  Jones  went  with  it.  Later, 
when  the  plans  were  changed,  and  the  New 
Zealanders  were  ordered  to  Egypt,  the  corps 
formed  in  London  went  out  to  the  Land  o^ 
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the  Pharaohs  and  joined  up  with  the  main 
body.  Then  followed  some  months  in 
which  Sapper  Moore-Jones  and  his  comrades 
constructed  saps  and  similar  earthworks  in 
the  desert  near  to  Cairo,  and  then  came  the 
Gallipoli  expedition. 

Moore-Jones  was  in  the  historical  landing; 
that  cost  so  dear  in  lives,  and  gave  me  his 
impression  of  it  in  a  few  characteristic 
words — 

"To  a  man  like  myself,  who  had  never 
known  war,"  he  said,  "  there  came  a  curious 
feeling  of  'anticipation'— it  certainly  wasn't 
fear — as  we  were  transferred,  all   the   time 

Entrance  to  Shrapnel  Gully. 


began  making  sketches,  and  some  of  these 
attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  his  officers, 
who  was  much  impressed  with  their  value. 
He  reported  his  discovery  to  his  superiors, 
and  almost  immediately  Moore-Jones  got 
orders  to  present  himself  at  General  Head- 
quarters, where  he  submitted  his  rough 
drawings  to  General  Birdwood's  staff.  He, 
was  at  once  assigned  to  the  work  of 
making  drawings  of  the  enemy's  positions— 
a  dangerous  task,  needless  to  say,  for  while 
thus  engaged,  he  was  nearly  always  a  target 
for  snipers. 

In   his   eight  months   on    the   peninsula 


Anzac  Cove. 


THK    LANDING-PLACE. 


Aclii  Baba. 


Watson's  Pier. 


under  fire,  first  from  the  transports  to  a 
torpedo-boat,  and  then  from  the  torpedo- 
boats  to  horse-punts,  and  later,  wiien,  just  as 
we  were  making  the  land,  the  first  burst  of 
shrapnel  came,  knocking  out  good  fellows 
here  and  there.  And  "then  the  landing  ! 
Some  men,  of  course,  jumped  into  water 
where  they  were  beyond  their  depth,  and 
were  drowned.  A  moment  later  we  were 
charging  up  the  beach,  we  who  most  of  us 
had  never  seen  death,  with  pals  going  down 
dead  and  wounded  all  around  us.  And  the 
curious  thing  was  how  soon  one  adapted  one- 
self to  having  death  and  dead  men  all  around. 
One  became  inured  to  it  almost  at  once." 

Within   a   few  days   of   setting    foot   in 
^alhpoli,   Moore-Jones,   artist    first  of  all, 


Moore-Jones  got  only  one  wound  which  he 
considers  worth  mentioning — this  was  in  the 
right  hand,  and  put  en  end  to  his  sketching 
for  a  while— and  it  was  general  ill-health,  the 
effects  of  prolonged  privation  and  strain  on 
a  man  no  longer  youcg,  that  resulted  in 
his  being,  to  his  disguot,  invalided  home 
in  December  last.  He  finally  wound 
up  at  a  military  hospital  in  Birmingham, 
w^here  they  nursed  him  back  to  comparative 
fitness,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  shape  for 
work,  he  started — working  from  notes  he 
made  on  the  spot— executing  his  remarkable 
series  of  sketches.  Eventually  he  returned 
to  London,  W'here  his  drawings  soon  came  to 
the  notice  of  the  High  Commissioner  for 
New  Zealand,  and  the  rest  followed  naturally. 


Tiie  Sphlux. 
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These  historic  sketches,  some  seventy  in 
number,  for  the  most  part  in  water-colonr  or 
in  water-colour  and  pencil,  defy  visualisation 
in  words.  For  the  writer's  enlightenment 
the  painter  dealt  with  one  after  the  other  of 
them,  almost  in  detail,  exactly,  he  declared, 
as  he  had  done  a  few  days  before  with 
the  King  and  Queen  and  their  children  as 
audience,  and  as  he  proceeded,  in  his  tense, 
graphic  language,  there  came  home  for  the 
first  time  to  at  least  one  mind  what 
Gallipoli  really  meant.  Here  at  last  we 
discover  how  they  really  looked  —  Anzac 
Cove,  Suvla  Bay,  Gaba  Tepe,  Plugge's 
Plateau,  the  posts  of  Quinn,  Pope,  and 
Courtenay,  and,  last  of  all,  the  Sphinx,  that 
rocky  projection  from  whose  brow  the  Turks 
let  down  by  ropes  a  ''sniper"  supplied  w^ith 
ammunition    and  food  to   last   many  days, 


T'^rlc  big  oriin.      Three  guns. 
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whose  deadly  fire  sent  many  gallant  fellows  to 
their  graves  before  he  himself  was  at  last 
accounted  for.  A  man  of  dauntless  courage  he 
must  have  been,  whose  comrades  either  forgot 
or  deserted  him  when  at  last  they  retreated, 
and  left  him  to  be  killed  by  shell-fire. 

In  these  sketches  at  last  w^e  realise  tlie 
coLintry—"  ravine  after  ravine,"  as  Moore- 
Jones  described  it.  He  tells  you  what  it 
meant  to  face  those  rocks,  to  climb  the  sheer 
ascent,  to  drive  the  Turks  from  the  brow, 
thinking  to  find  a  plateau,  and  then  to  be 
faced  by  a  descent  equally  sheer,  and  beyond 
that  by  another  precipice,  and  beyond  that  by 
another.  Eow  after  row  they  stretched,  the 
natural  defences  of  the  country,  apparently 
inaccessible  in  themselves,  and  fortified  by 
the  Turks  so  that  shot  and  shell  poured 
upon  the  invaders. 


Mule  Gully. 
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"  So  well  hidden  wei'e  the  Turks  in  these 
ravines,"  said  Moore-Jones,  "that  whereas 
we  on  the  heights  could  be  raked  by  their 
fire,  all  that  we  could  see  was  an  occasional 
mule  as  it  rounded  a  bend,  or,  perhaps,  the 
smoke  of  a  traction-engine.  As  for  our  own 
positions,  every  here  and  there  we  had  small 
bits  of  bright-coloured  cloth  attached  to  the 
bushes  at  certain  turns  to  warn  men  that  it 
was  best  to  get  around  those  corners  as 
quickly  as  possible,  failure  to  do  so  meaning 
death.  As  for  that,  however,  we  lived  with 
death  all  around  us." 

But  the  sapper's  talk  is  not  all  as  gloomy 
as  this.  Showing  a  sketch  which  depicts  a 
line  of  dug-outs  flanked  by  several  large 
bales,  he  told  a  mirthful  little  tale  in 
connection  with  it.  Noticing  the  sapper 
making  his  "  study,"  the  commanding  officer 

Mule  Valley. 


of  the  section  burst  out :  "  Hello  I  Sketching 
my  bales,  are  you  ?  Glad  to  have  a  sketch 
of  those  bales !  Big  ones,  aren't  they  ? 
Know  what  they  contain  ?  Why,  man, 
those  are  full  of  shirts — thousands  of  'em 
that  kind  ladies  sent  out  to  us,  only  they  didn't 
happen  to  think  to  sew  'em  together." 

The  artist  told  a  story  against  himself, 
too.  Not  long  after  he  landed  in  G^llipoli 
he  sent  a  couple  of  pencil  sketches, 
illustrating  the  landing  at  Anzac  Cove, 
to  The  Illustrated  London  News,  which 
published  them  forthwith.  Months  after- 
wards, when  he  was  back  in  England,  a 
friend  of  his,  another  New  Zealander,  told 
him  he  had  seen  them  and  recognised  them 
as  Moore-Jones's. 

"  How  did  you  know  they  were  mine  ? " 
asked  the  artist. 


Johnson's  Gully. 
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"Why,  Moore-Jones,"  said  this  very 
candid  friend,  "you're  a  blanked  fool,  and 
you  always  will  be  one.  I  knew  those 
sketches  were  yours  because  they  weren't 
signed  ! " 

Moore- Jones  comes  from  Auckland,  and 
has  sketched  and  painted  ever  since  he  was 
a  child.  His  first  wife  was  a  clever  young 
sculptress,  a  former  student  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  in  London,  and  to  her  help,  he 
declares,  he  owes  much.  Finding  the  art 
world  of  New  Zealand  "too  small,"  the 
young  painter  emigrated  to  Australia,  and 
lived  in  Sydney  up  to  the  time  when,  the 
best  part  of  three  years  ago,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  try  his  fortune  in  London. 
Meanwhile  he  had  made  a  recognised  position 
for  himself  in  the  artistic  world  of  the 
Antipodes,  and  examples  of  his  work  are  in 
practically  every  big  public  art  collection 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  a«  well 
as  in  the  possession  of  many  private 
collectors. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  his  Gallipoli 
sketches,  he  is  at  his  best  in  portraiture  and 
semi-allegorical  works,  and  in  both  directions 
his  success  has  been  strikins^.     Of  one  of  his 


Mainland  near  Enos. 
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portraits,  a  study  of  a  Maori  girl,  originally 
exhibited  at  and  subsequently  purchased 
for  the  Auckland  City  Gallery,  one  finds  a 
critic  w-riting:  "Moore-Jones's  magnificent 
Maori  figure  *  Kiwi '  (daughter  of  the  late 
great  chief,  Major  Te  Wheoro)  is  assuredly 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  exhibition, 
and  probably  the  finest  piece  of  Maori 
portraiture  hitherto  given  us,  full  of  the 
essential  poetry  of  the  Maori  race.  The 
figure  is  full-length,  clothed  in  a  kiwi  mat, 
with  the  right  hand  held  forward  and  firmly 
grasping  a  spear.  The  lowness  of  the  tone 
adds  to  the  mystery  and  charm  of  the  work. 
It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  this 
picture  has  been  purchased  for  the  permanent 
Art  Gallery,  and  that  recognition  has  come 
at  length  in  New  Zealand  to  this  true  artist." 
Another  of  Moore-Jones's  best-known 
works,  which  has  the  simple  title  "  Mother," 
has  had  the  strange  fate  of  being  exhibited 
in  gaol  after  gaol  in  Australia,  and  at  many 
a  Christmas  and  other  gathering  of  "  down- 
and-outs,"  by  Mr.  R.  B.  S.  Hammond,  who, 
believing  in  the  moral  value  of  its  "  message," 
bought  it  especially  for  such  exhibition. 
And  this  philanthropist  asserts,  Moore-Jones 
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says,  that  in  two  cases,  at  any  rate,  that 
picture  has  deprived  the  underworld  of  a 
predestined  victim. 

I  asked  Moore-Jones  for  some  account 
of  his  reception  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

"It  was  all  surprisingly  informal,"  he 
replied.  "  Mj  appointment  at  the  Palace 
was  fixed  for  ten  in  the  morning,  and  on 

The  Sphinx. 
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driving  up  to  the  big  front  gates  and  giving 
an  afiirmative  reply  to  th"e  policeman  on 
duty,  who  inquired  if  I  were  '  the  artist,'  I 
was  told  to  drive  around  to  the  '  Privy 
Purse'  entrance.  There  I  was  told  that 
His  Majesty  would  see  me  in  a  few 
minutes,  so  I  asked  if  I  could  go  to  the 
room  where  my  pictures  were  being  hung  by 
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a  iiuiDber  of  workmen.  1  looked  over  the 
display,  changed  the  position  of  a  sketch  or 
two,  and  was  ready  for  my  Royal  audience. 
Then  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the 
King,  the  Queen,  Princess  Mary,  and  Prince 
Albert  came  in. 

'"The  King,  who  was  in  morning  dress, 
at  once  shook  hands  with  me,"  went  on  the 
sapper,  "  and  so  did  the  Queen.  I  began  to 
explain  the  sketches,  in  quite  a  business-like 
way,  and  they  all  listened,  apparently  with 
great  interest,  especially  the  King,  who 
asked  me  a  great  many  questions,  all  very 
much  to  the  point. 

Pliiisrore's  Plateau. 


"  My  little  lecture  lasted  about  half  an  houi", 
and  at  the  end  they  all  thanked  me  most 
graciously,  Princess  Mary  and  Prince  Albert 
pausing,  on  the  way  out,  to  examine  the  New 
Zealand  insignia  on  my  hat,  which  lay  on  a 
side  table." 

The  reproductions  from  the  water-colour 
sketches  here  given  have  been  made  by 
arrangement  with  Messrs.  Hugh  Rees,  at 
whose  gallery  in  Regent  Street  one  of  the 
exhibitions  of  the  originals  was  held. 
Messrs.  Rees  now  publish  a  series  of  large 
reproductions  in  colours  of  the  more 
important  sketches. 

Anzac  Cove. 
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INDIA'S  MILITARY  RECORD 
IN  THE  WAR 


By   ST.    NIHAL    SINGH 


IARGE  rents  have  been  made  from 
J  time  to  time  in  the  veil  of  secrecy 
that  has  been  thrown  over  the 
mihtary  effort  put  forth  by  India,  since 
the  hostilities  began,  to  help  to  defeat  the 
e  n  e  m  y .  Peering 
through  these  holes, 
one  can  catch  fleeti no- 
glimpses  of  India's 
war  activity,  wlrich, 
when  pieced  together, 
give  a  panoramic  view 
of  her  services  to  the 
Empire  and  its  Allies. 

Immediately  after 
war  was  declared, 
India  began  to  help 
Britain  to  raise  and 
to  equip  large  armies. 
Altogether,  6  00  officers 
of  all  grades  were 
placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Lord  Kitchener  to 
assist  him  in  formu- 
lating and  carrying 
out  his  plans  to  cope 
with  the  critical  situa- 
tion that  menaced  the 
Allies.  But  for  the 
help  given  by  these 
seasoned  officers,  the 
War  Office  would  have 
found  the  work  of 
rapidly  transforming 
an  insignificant 
standing  army  into  a  fighting  force  of 
more  than  5,000,000  effectives  an  even  more 
onerous  task  than  it  proved  to  be,  and 
would  not  have  been  able  to  perform  it  in 
so  short  a  time  as  it  was  accomplished. 

India  at  once  sent  large  quantities  of 
military  equipment  that  was  urgently  needed 
in  the  initial  weeks  of  the  War,  when  the 
Allies  were  ill-prepared  to  meet  the  German 
menace  suddenly  thrust  upon  them.  Every 
gun  and  every  shell  that  could  be  mobilised 
at  that  time  helped  to  frustrate  the  enemy's 
machinations. 


J'hotn  bu\  [G.  T.  Jones  d:  Son,  King Uon-oyx -Thames. 
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When  the  War  broke  out,  India  was  the 
one  place  from  wliich  troops  could  be 
immediately  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
hard-pressed  Allies.  She  was  the  only 
oversea  unit  of  the  British  Empire  that 
maintained  a  large 
standing  army,  ac- 
cording to  pre-War 
standards.  Indeed, 
her  military  forces 
were  quite  as  large  as 
those  kept  by  Great 
Britain.  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  the 
Commanders-in-Chief 
of  the  Indian  Army 
who  had  succeeded 
him,  had  put  it  into 
a  rapidly  mobilisable 
form. 

Large  drafts  from 
the  British  artillery 
and  infantry  kept  in 
India  at  her  expense 
were  at  once  dis- 
patched to  the  Front. 
The  Government, 
however,  did  not 
immediately  mobihse 
Indian  soldiers  for 
foreign  service.  Its 
personnel  being  non- 
Indian,  its  diffidence 
can  be  easily  under- 
stood. Initiative  taken 
by  it  in  such  a  circumstance  would  have 
represented.  Bi'itish  will,  and  not  Indian 
desire. 

India's  Imperialism  rose  to  the  occasion. 
The  leaders  of  various  races  and  religions 
pressed  the  authorities  to  make  effective  use 
of  India's  man-power  and  economic  resources. 
Rich  and  poor  offered  contributions  to  the 
war-chest  and  to  relief  funds. 

Indian  politicians  undertook  to  refrain 
from  carrying  on  any  agitation  that  would 
embarrass  the  Government.  Rulers  of 
Indian    States    promised    staunch    loyalty. 
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The  authorities  of  neighbouring  countries 
pledged  support  or  neutrality.  These 
guarantees  of  internal  and  external  security 
relieved  the  Government  of  anxiety  that  it 
would  otherwise  have  felt  in  withdrawing  a 
large  body  of  troops. 

Lord  Hardinge,  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  of  India  until  April,  1916,  acted 
promptly.  He  cast  to  the  four  winds  the 
mossy  shibboleths  which  in  the  past  had 
been  held  by  some  officials  to  form  tlie 
foundation  of  British  rule  in  India.  He 
chose  to  trust  the  people  instead  of  seeking 
justification  for  British  government  in  a 
strong  army.  As  a  high  authority — whose 
identity  I  cannot,  of  course,  disclose — put  it 
to  me  not  long  ago :  "  Lord  Hardinge 
decided  to  spare  the  soldiers  for  France  to 
avert  the  crisis  there,  and  to  govern  India 
with  the  police."  Who  could  have  dreamed, 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  that  such 
a  thing  was  possible  ? 

A  bold  action  it  was.  It  paid.  India 
loved  Lord  Hardinge  for  it.  No  Viceroy 
ever  was  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  Indians 
as  Lord  Hardinge  is.  His  successor  will 
have  to  work  indefatigably,  wisely,  boldly, 
and  sympatlietically  to  measure  up  to  his 
predecessor  in  the  affections  of  the  Indian 
people.  All  India  rallied  around  Lord 
Hardinge  as  one  man  to  help  in  supplying 
the  sinews  of  war  to  Britain. 

Not  many  days  after  the  War  had  begun, 
the  mobilisation  of  Indian  troops  commenced. 
The  joy  that  this  gave  to  the  regiments  that 
were  ordered  to  the  Front  was  indescribable. 
One  can  obtain  an  idea  of  it  from  private 
letters  written  at  that  time  by  Indian  officers. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  brief  notes  hurriedly 
written  by  Subadar-Major  (the  highest  Indian 
officer  in  a  regiment)  Balwant  Singh  Bahadur 
(brave),  from  the  Lahore  Cantonment,  where 
his  regiment  was  stationed  in  the  autumn 
of  1914,  to  a  relative  studying  at  an  Inn  of 
Court  in  London  : — 

"The  War  has  broken.  ...  Its  effects 
are  felt  all  over  the  world,  but  in  India 
especially.  .  .  There  is  a  great  enthusiasm  in 
India.  The  whole  of  India  is  whole-heartedly 
united  to  devote  even  a  last  penny  and  life 
of  her  to  defend  the  British  Government, 
with  which  our  destiny  is  combined.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  further  very  glad  to  write  you  that 
my  regiment  is  mobilised  for  war.  ...  Keally, 
we  are  very  fortunate  to  get  this  chance  to 
do  some  service  to  the  King  and  Empire," 

By  the  beginning  of  September,  70,000 
officers  and  men  were  ready  to  embark  for 
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foreign  service.  That  number  may  not 
appear  impressive  at  this  time,  when  the 
British  are  maintaining  large  armies  in  several 
theatres  of  war.  In  the  early  autumn  of 
1914,  however,  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force  was  at  one  time  not  jnuch  larger  than 
the  contingent  that  India  sent  forth. 

An  armada  of  transports,  convoyed  by 
His  Majesty's  warships,  left  the  shores  of 
India  on  September  9,  1914.  It  carried 
two  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  division 
of  cavalry,  and  complete  equipment  for 
them,  including  transport,  ambulance,  and 
hospital  complements. 

The  Indian   fighters   reached   France  on 
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September  26.  The  British  Expeditionary 
Force  had  landed  about  six  weeks  before. 
Contingents  from  other  British  Dominions 
did  not  reach  the  Continent  until  months 
later. 

When  the  Indians  were  flung  into  the 
firing-hne,  almost  immediately  after  their 
arrival  in  France,  the  Germans  were  making 
for  Calais,  finding  that  their  evil  designs 
upon  Paris  could  not  be  carried  out.     The 
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brunt  of  this  thrust  was  being  borne  by  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force. 

Every  man  counted  in  those  days.  Even 
the  cavalrymen  were  put  into  the  trenches. 
Mounted  soldiers,  whatever  their  nationality 
may  be,  do  not  like  to  do  the  work  of 
infantrymen.  They  consider  that  they 
belong  to  a  superior  arm  of  the  Service, 
much  as  the  British  Navy  considers  itself 
senior  to  the  Army.  The  Indian  cavalrymen 
are  particularly  proud  of  their  descent  and 
of  their  status.  They  did  not  grumble, 
however,  happy  in  the  thought  that  they 
were  being  used  in  any  capacity  to  frustrate 
the  enemy's  designs. 

It  was  bitterly  cold  and  exceedingly  wet. 
The  trenches  were  primitive  and  ill-drained. 
Not  infrequently  the  men  stood  in  water 
that  sometimes  reached  above  their  waists. 
Some  of  them  became  so  stiff  that  they 
had  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  trenches  with 
ropes  slung  under  their  arms. 

Indians,  who  had  come  from  a  warm 
climate,  were  sorely  tried  by  the  climatic 
conditions  they  encountered  on  the  Con- 
tinent, but  they  bore  their  trials  stoically. 
With  chills  running  up  and  down  their 
spines,  and  bodies  rigid  with  cold,  they  kept 
on  firing.  Not  a  man  whimpered  or  cursed 
his  fate.  In  fact,  everyone  contrived  to 
find  humour  in  the  situation.  As  one  fellow 
related  :  "  We  were  dirty,  and  we  scratched 
ourselves  continually,  and  thanked  God  that 
the  scratching  kept  us  from  freezing." 

The  Indian  troops  were  not  used  to  war- 
fare carried  on  like  siege  operations.  The 
German  massed  formation  and  the  high- 
explosive  shells  were  new  to  them.  They 
had  not  dreamt  of  poison  gas,  or  liquid  fire 
attacks,  or  air  raids. 

They  were  not,  however,  daunted  by  any 
of  these  novel  conditions.  They  bore  the 
German  offensive,  and  held  their  ground. 
They  also  participated  in  the  Allied  "  push  " 
in  the  autumn  of  1915  and  the  spring  of 
1916,  charging  the  enemy  with  dash  and 
daring,  and  inflicting  heavy  losses  upon  him. 

Several  weeks  before  Indians  went  into 
action  in  France,  Japan  had  declared  war 
upon  Germany.  Some  of  the  Indian  regi- 
ments stationed  in  the  Far  East  had  been 
mobilised,  together  with  British  units,  to  co- 
operate with  the  Japanese  expeditionary 
force  to  reduce  Tsingtau,  the  German  out- 
post that  the  Kaiser  liad  established  in 
China.  The  Indians  engaged  in  these 
operations  gave  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves, and  several  earned  distinction. 

A  small  body  of  soldiers  had  left  India, 
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shortly  after  the  War  was  declared,  for 
Mombasa,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  there, 
and  to  commence  operations  against  the 
Germans  in  East  Africa.  The  Indian 
authorities  made  haste  to  increase  their 
strength  to  a  division.  Thej  encountered 
heavy  fighting,  and  were  several  times 
mentioned  in  dispatches.  They  share  with 
South  Africans  the  glory  of  driving  the 
Germans  out  of  East  Africa.  I  may  add 
that  Indians  were  also  employed  in  West 
Africa,  and  helped  to  drag  down  the  German 
flag  there. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  month  of  the 
W^ar  India  sent  contingents  to  Egypt  to 
assist  in  the  defence  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
According  to  information  recently  published 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  two 
divisions  (or  40,000  men)  of  the  Indian  Army 
have  been  kept  there.  They  have  had  some 
encounters  with  the  Turks  advancing  upon 
the  Canal,  and  have  beaten  back  all  such 
attacks,  inflicting  heavy  casualties  upon 
the  enemy.  They  have  also  been  engaged 
in  combat  with  hostile  wild  tribes  of  the 
desert.  These  actions  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
small  affairs,  though  they  have  enabled 
Indians  to  perform  many  gallant  deeds. 
Indians  commanding  detachments  have  often 
shown  great  courage  in  engaging  and  driving 
away  forces  that  considerably  outnumbered 
them. 

One  division  of  troops  was  sent  by  India 
to  Mesopotamia  in  November,  1914.  Later 
another  division  was  added  to  the  forces  in 
that  theatre  of  w'ar.  Basra  was  occupied  on 
November  21.  The  Indian  soldiers  rapidly 
made  tlieir  way  up  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
triumphantly  driving  the  Turks  before  them 
as  they  advanced.  Kut-el-Amara  w^as 
WTested  from  the  enemy  on  September  28, 
1915,  and  consolidated  into  a  strong  base. 
The  expedition  sent  from  there  under 
General  Townshend  advanced  within  sight  of 
Baghdad,  but,  meeting  heavy  odds,  had  to 
retire.  The  details  of  this  part  of  the 
campaign  are  too  fresh  in  the  public  mind 
to  need  repetition. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  Kut  misfortune, 
it  is  admitted  by  friend  and  foe  alike  that 
the  Indians  fought  bravely,  and  suffered 
extreme  privations  uncomplainingly. 

In  the  spring  of  1915,  when  troops 
were  landed  in  the  Gallipoli  peninsula, 
Indians  began  to  fight  in  a  new  theatre  of 
w^ar.  In  company  with  their  Colonial 
comrades,  they  encountered  great  natural 
obstacles  that  human  ingenuity  had  rendered 
insurmountable.    With  shot  and  shell  raining 


upon  them  from  heavy  and  light  guns  and 
rifles,  they  advanced  up  the  steep  sides 
of  mountains,  driving  the  Turks  back  from 
their  strongholds  on  the  heights.  They 
clung  to  all  the  footholds  that  sheer  pluck 
could  keep,  and,  in  places,  even  went 
forward.  All  tlie  odds  were,  however, 
against  them  and  against  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  troops  whom  they  were 
supporting. 

Wherever  Indian  soldiers  have  been 
engaged  in  the  present  AV^ar,  whether  on  the 
plains  of  France  and  Flanders,  the  mountains 
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of  Gallipoli  or  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia;  under  the  lowering  skies  of 
Europe  or  the  tropical  san  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  they  have  fought  steadfastly  and 
bravely.  They  have  won  the  admiration  of 
generals  and  eye-witnesses.  Many  dis- 
tinctions have  been  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  authorities.  According  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  at 
the  end  of  June,  seven  Indians  had  won  the 
Victoria  Cross,  twenty-six  had  been  given 
the  Military  Cross,  and  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  had  received  the  Indian  Order 
of  Merit. 

Included  among  the  awards  are  coveted 
prizes  given  to  Indians  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  leaders  of  men  at 
critical  junctures  when  the  superior  British 


officers  had  all  been  killed  or  wounded,  and 
they  had  to  assume  command.  Subadar 
Mir  Dast,  for  instance,  was  given  his  Y.C. 
for  the  fine  qualities  of  leadership  that  he 
displayed  at  Ypres  in  the  autumn  of  1915. 
The  regiment  to  which  he  was  attached — the 
55th  Coke's  Kifles — and  some  other  troops 
were  ordered  to  charge  an  enemy  trench. 
In  two  and  a  half  hours'  fighting  all  the 
British  officers  fell,  and  so  did  the  Indian 
officers  senior  to  him.  He  rallied  the  soldiers 
and  led  them  to  within  seventy  paces  of  the 
objective,  undeterred  by  the  gas  bombs  and 
shells  that  the  foe  was  pouring  upon  them. 
In  the  evening  he  had  a  trench  dug,  and, 
heading  a  party,  recovered  the  bodies  of  the 
officers  who  had  been  killed,  and  removed 
eight  wounded  officers  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Finding  that  he  was  being  overcome  by 
poison  gas,  he  directed  his  orderly  to  pour 
water  on  his  head.  In  loss  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  recovered  sufficiently  to 
resume  command,  and  directed  the  move- 
ments until  relieved. 

Many  of  the  distinctions  conferred  upon 
Indian  soldiers  have  been  for  the  gallant 
rescue  of  British  and  Indian  wounded  from 
dangerous  spots  that  were  being  mercilessly 
raked  by  the  enemy's  fire.  Many  others 
have  been  for  plucky  resistance  against 
heavy  odds.  A  number  of  honours  have 
been  earned  for  brilliant  charges  and  for 
efficient  handling  of  machine  and  mountain 
guns  in  critical  positions. 

A  memorable  feature  of  India's  service  to 
the  Empire  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  gave  her 
sons  so  promptly  to  fight  for  the  King- 
Emperor.  In  less  than  three  months  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Indians  were 
engaged  in  five  theatres  of  war,  namely,  Kiao 
Chao,  Mesopotamia,  Mombasa,  Egypt,  and 
France.  Soon  afterwards  Indians  were 
fighting  in  West  Africa  and  the  Dardanelles. 
Indian  troops  were  also  called  upon  to  repel 
raids  on  the  North- West  Frontier  of  India, 
some  of  which  developed  into  serious 
operations.  They  had,  therefore,  seen  action 
on  nine  separate  fronts  before  the  War  had 
been  going  on  for  seven  months.  It  has  not 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  British  Over- 
seas Dominion  to  serve  in  so  many  separate 
theatres  of  war. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  men 
sent  out  by  India  to  fight  were  not  raw 
recruits,  hastily  enlisted  and  trained.  They 
were  soldiers  of  the  first  line.  Many  of 
them  had  already  seen  much  fighting  in  and 
out  of  India. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  War 
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the  number  of  soldiers  that  India  had  sent 
out  on  active  service  exceeded  200,000 
officers  and  men.  Although  wastage  has 
been  very  heavy,  especially  in  France  and 
Flanders,  she  has  kept  up  that  strength. 
The  drafts  necessary  to  fill  the  gaps  caused 
by  casualties  have  come  forward  with 
clockwork  regularity.  Already  over  one- 
third  of  a  million  men  have  left  the  shores 
of  India  to  fight  in  foreign  lands  for  their 
Emperor  and  Empire.  To-day  Indian?!  are 
in  action  in  all  the  theatres  of  war  in  which 
they  have  been  employed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Gallipoli  and  Tsingtau,  where  the 
campaigns  have  ended. 

Most  Indian  leaders  wish  that  larger 
demands  had  been  made  upon  India's  man- 
power. Heads  of  military  clans  have  been 
beseeching  the  Government  to  raise  large 
armies.  Indian  politicians  have  often 
urged  the  Government  to  utilise  the  present 
opportunity  to  create  a  national  army  for 
India. 

The  chief  difficulty  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  expanding  the  Indian  Army  is  the 
existing  system  of  officering  the  regiments. 
Practically  without  exception,  all  the  higher 
grades  in  the  Indian  regiments  are  held 
by  Britons,  Indians  not  being  allowed  to 
command  even  double  companies.  The 
ranks  of  lieutenant  and  above,  which  a  few 
Indians  hold,  are  honorary,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Indians  who  are  in  the  Army 
Medical  Service,  and  the  score  or  so  of 
Indians  w^ho  have  passed  through  the 
Imperial  Cadet  Corps.  If  the  present 
system  is  to  be  continued,  it  would  require 
a  considerable  time  to  obtain  the  large 
number  of  British  officers  conversant  with 
the  Indian  vernaculars  needed  for  the  new 
armies.  If,  however,  the  disabilities  that 
have  been  placed  upon  the  Indians  are 
removed,  the  difficulty  will  be  easily  over- 
come. Men  belonging  to  military  families 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 


remote   or    immediate   past    can   be   easily 
found  to  officer  a  large  number  of  regiments. 

The  authorities  have  not,  so  far,  been 
able  to  come  to  any  decision.  They  have, 
however,  more  than  once  expressed  satisfac- 
tion with  the  state  of  recruiting  in  India, 
and  especially  in  the  Punjab.  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
is  especially  pleased  that  the  Indian  con- 
tingents have  gone  fully  equipped  to  the 
field  of  action,  and  that  India  has  been  able 
to  keep  her  armies  plentifully  supplied  with 
munitions. 

In  the  second  month  of  the  War  Indians 
took  the  initiative  to  share  the  financial 
burden  incurred  by  the  Empire.  A  resolution 
to  that  effect  was  moved,  on  September  9, 
1914,  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Gangadhar  Chitnavis, 
a  Hindu  representing  the  land-holders  of 
the  Central  Provinces  in  the  Imperial 
Legislative  Council.  It  was  seconded  by  every 
Indian  member  of  that  body,  and  accepted 
by  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  Indian  wish, 
the  Prime  Minister  introduced  a  motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  Indian  revenues 
shall  bear  the  cost  of  the  troops  on  foreign 
service  as  if  they  had  not  left  India, 
Parliament  gratefully  accepted  this  proposal, 
and  ever  since  then  India  has  thus  con- 
tinued to  bear  her  share  of  the  financial 
burden. 

'  I  may  add  that  the  Maharajas,  Eajas,  and 
Nawabs  who  have  sent  their  own  troops  to 
the  Front  have  been  bearing  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance  abroad.  Many  others, 
who  either  had  no  troops  or  could  not  send 
those  they  had,  have  liberally  subscribed  to 
the  w^ar-chest.  Rich  and  poor  Indians  have 
followed  their  example,  and  made  donations 
to  the  relief  funds  and  subscribed  to  the 
War  loans. 

Parliament  has  more  than  once  expressed 
gratitude  for  the  generous  contributions  that 
India  has  been  making. 
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URRY  up!  The 
children  are  cold," 
said  Keloo  Obilic 
to  the  group  who 
were  loading  a 
rough  pony  with 
household  goods. 

It  was  winter — 
winter  in  Serbia, 
that  great  natural 
fortress  of  high 
plains  and  higher  hills,  which  for  centuries 
on  centuries  had  stood  sentinel  for  the  Cross 
against  the  recurring  onslaughts  of  the 
Crescent.  One  has  but  to  glance  at  the  history 
of  Christianity  to  recognise  the  superlative 
merits  of  this  paladin  amongst  prhicipalities, 
ever  ready  to  do  battle  for  light  against 
darkness.  More  than  five  hundred  years 
back  it  had  vainly  fought  the  good  fight  on 
the  plain  of  Kossovo,  and  now  once  again, 
defeated  but  not  subdued  by  that  invasion 
of  Turks,  Teutons,  and  Mongol-Bulgarians, 
rendered  possible  by  the  failure  of  other 
Christian  nations  to  "  watch "  as  well  as 
pray,  its  inhabitants  were  taking  to  the  hills 
from  which  so  many  times  before  had  come 
their  help.  There,  as  many  a  time  before, 
fhey  would  both  watch  and  pray,  waiting 
till  the  chance  came  of  once  more  striking 
a  blow  for  their  king,  their  country,  their 
homes,  their  hopes — iDriefly,  for  this  world 
and  the  next. 

"Hurry  up,  I  pray  thee,"  urged  Keloo 
fussily.  *'  And  Marko— where  is  Marko  ?  " 
"Marko  hath  refused  to  come,"  almost 
sobbed  the  boy's  mother,  "and  he  hath 
hidden  himself  away,  and  cannot  be  found. 
We  have  called  and  called.  He  saith  he 
must  feed  the  blackbirds.  Nay,  husband," 
she  went  on,  deprecating  the  gathering 
wrath  on  Keloo's  brow,  "be  not  angry 
with  the  child.  He  is  not  as  other  boys, 
and  he  hath  fed  the  birds  ever  since 
grand-dam— thy  mother,  Keloo,  not  mine- 
taught  him   the   old  ballads  and   bid   him 


do  it.  He  means  no  harm — he  doth  not 
understand." 

"  He  shall  understand  to  obey,"  quoth 
Keloo,  raising  his  voice.  "  Marko  !  I  say, 
Marko  !  Come  hither,  thou  imp  of  darkness, 
or  'twill  be  the  worse  for  thee  ! " 

One  of  the  small  haystacks  in  the  yard 
began  to  quiver,  and  after  a  while  gave 
up  the  body  of  a  boy,  small  for  his  ten 
years,  delicate  of  frame,  who  came  forward 
reluctantly,  yet  defiantly. 

''  I  must  feed  the  blackbirds  on  Kossovo," 
he  said,  and  the  cadences  of  his  sweet 
youn^  voice  w-ere  almost  those  of  a  song. 
"  Grand-dam  bid  me  never  forget  till  I  w^as 
big  enough  to 'fight  other  ways,  and  I  am 
not  big  enough  yet." 

The  last  word  came  regretfully,  with  a 
glance  at  his  younger  brother  of  nine,  who 
overtopped  him  by  a  foot.  Something  in 
his  tone  seemed  to  appease  his  father's 
anger  ;  indeed,  it  was  not  easy  to  be  stern 
with  that  beautiful  childish  face,  its  mouth 
set  firm,  its  eyes  a-glitter  with  unshed  tears. 

"  Lucky  thou  wert  not  burnt  with  the 
hay,  lad,"  growled  Keloo  Obilic  grimly, 
"  for  I  leave  naught  for  the  cursed  con- 
querors. And  there  be  other  ways  of  help 
save  fighting.  See,  the  bread-bag  be  thy 
portion.  Nay,  not  all  the  loaves,  wife — 
that  were  too  heavy  a  burden — six  are 
enough.  So  !  Shoulder  that,  my  boy,  and 
no  more  about  the  feeding  of  blackbirds  ! " 

Marko  Obilic  stood  for  a  moment 
irresolute,  despite  his  determination.  Then 
a  sudden  smile  irradiated  his  face,  making 
it  shine  like  a  seraph's. 

"  Yea,  father,  I  will  carry  the  bread  for 
king  and  country  !  " 

So  the  little  cortege  set  out,  the  women 
weeping  and  wailing,  the  men  morose  and 
glum.  It  is  no  light  thing  for  the  Serbian 
peasant,  soldier  by  birth  and  feeling,  to  run 
before  his  enemy  ;  but  when  promised  help 
has  not  come,  when  even  ammunition  is 
withheld,   what    is    to   be   done   save   seek 
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shelter  in  the  bosom  of  the  Black  Mount, 
the  kindly  yet  rugged  bosom  that  has 
shielded  so  many  in  the  past  ? 

"We  shall  have  snow  to-night,"  said 
Karo  Milovitch,  shivering.  "  God  help  the 
starving  soldiers  in  the  mountain  passes  !  " 

Little  Marko  was  walking  close  beside  the 
man  as  he  spoke,  but  the  child  did  not 
hear — he  was  in  one  of  his  dreams.  Those 
strange  eyes  of  his  were  literally  blaz>ng  with 
liquid  light,  for  he  was  poet  and  visionary 
born. 

Below  the  little  party,  in  the  mists  that 
come  with  a  cold  sun-setting,  lay  the  plain 
of  Kossovo,  the  battleground  of  Serbia,  "  The 
Plain  of  the  Blackbirds,"  so  named  from 
the  thousands  of  these  sweet  songsters  that 
frequent  its  wide  stretches  of  tufted  grass, 
so  quaintly  dotted  with  quartz  stones.  The 
women  turned  to  look  with  tears  for  what 
they  could  no  longer  see  ;  the  men  trudged 
on  with  sore  hearts,  realising  that  they  had 
said  good-bye — perhaps  for  this  life — to 
things  familiar. 

But  Marko  smiled.  He  still  saw  what  he 
had  *seen  so  often — the  blackbirds,  scores 
on  scores  of  little  winged  angels  of  song 
rising  from  every  bush,  every  tuft  of  grass, 
and  perching  so  confidently  on  the  quartz 
stones,  as  if  they  were  indeed  bread. 

Grand-dam  had  told  him  that  was  w^hat 
they  had  been  in  the  beginning — bread  that 
the  poor  Christians  had  had  to  fling  away 
when  the  Turks  overwhelmed  them — bread 
that  the  good  God  had  turned  to  stones,  so 
that  the  Infidels  should  go  hungry.  And 
she  had  hinted  that  mayhap  the  good  God 
reversed  the  process  at  nights,  so  that  His 
birds  might  feast  in  the  dawn  time  ;  but 
this  was  only  a  hint,  and  did  not  do  away 
with  his  duty  of  feeding  them,  and  so 
keeping  them  from  flying  away.  And 
what  w^ould  dear  Serbia  do  without  the  song 
of  the  blackbirds  ? 

As  Marko  limped  along— for  the  child 
was  a  little  lame ;  indeed,  there  were  not 
wanting  commonplace  folk  who  held  the 
'  boy  simple,  because  of  the  light  in  his  eyes, 
the  dreams  in  his  brain — he  had  quite  made 
up  his  mind  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
That  night,  when  the  others  were  asleep,  he 
would  take  the  six  loaves  back  to  the  plain 
and  -feed  the  birds.  And  he  would  sing 
them  a  little  song  of  his  own,  telling  them 
that  they  must  make  those  six  loaves  last  a 
long,  long  time,  for  he  could  do  no  more  ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  could  sing  all  he  meant, 
though  that  w^as  not'  often.  For  his  own 
tunes,  his   own   words,  came   with  such  a 


rush  that  they  made  him  sit  silent.  That 
was  why  he  generally  sang  the  old  ballads 
grand-dam  had  taught  him  about  the  heroes 
of  old  time  ;  they  thrilled  him  through  and 
through,  as  they  thrill  all  Serbians. 

So  while  the  little  party  rested  for  some 
hours,  a  few  miles  on  their  way,  Marko 
slipped  away  with  his  bag  of  bread,  and 
limped  back  along  the  road  he  had  come. 
He  could  easily,  he  told  himself,  be  back  by 
dawn,  and  if  his  father  beat  him  for  the 
'lost  loaves,  what  matter  ?  He  would  have 
done  his  best  to  keep  the  blackbirds  and 
their  songs. 

It  was  cold  with  one's  face  to  the  north 
wind,  but  it  would  be  more  sheltered  in  the 
valley.  And  it  was.  By  the  light  of  the 
rising  moon  he  could  see  a  mist -shroud 
lying  thick  over  the  plain.  Now  that  he 
w^as  in  it,  all  things  were  hidden  as  by  a 
veil,  save  the  sparse  grass  at  his  feet,  dotted 
by  the  bits  of  quartz  that  had  once  been 
bread.  The  good  God  had  not  turned 
them  again  this  night,  anyhow  ;  but  the 
blackbirds  would  not  be  hungry,  for  all 
that. 

He  had  taken  out  his  loaves,  and  was  about 
to  break  them  in  bits,  when  out  of  the  grey 
mist  something  showed,  dim,  mysterious, 
silent. 

It  was  a  tall  man,  armed,  carrying  a  lance 
with  a  pennon  to  it,  and  he  rode  a  piebald 
horse. 

Marko's  brain,  brimful  of  heroes, 
recognised  him  at  once.  This  must  be  his 
name-hero,  the  great  Marko  Kralvejic,  who 
had  done — what  had  he  not  done  ?  It 
could  be  none  other.  Was  he  not  riding 
Sarac,  his  famous  piebald  horse  ? 

The  child  was  on  his  knees  in  an  instant, 
his  face  radiant. 

"  Ah,  great  .  sir,"  he  cried,  "  I  am  so 
glad  my  lord  has  awakened  and  left  the 
cavern  at  last  !  Now,  as  grand-dam  said, 
we  shall  beat  the  Infidels,  shan't  we  ?  " 

The  man's  face  was  spent  and  weary  ;  he 
looked  almost  alarmed  at  the  httle  figure 
half  seen  iii  the  pale  light  that  glimmered 
through  the  mist  veil.     Then  he  said — 

"  I  hope  so,  little  lad.  But  who  art  thou  ? 
What  dost  thou  here  alone  at  midnight  ?  " 

The  voice  was  kind,  sympathetic  ;  it  acted 
like  a  charm  on  the  child's  confidence. 

"  I  come  to  feed  God's  blackbirds,  because 

I  don't  want  their  song  forgotten.     It  is  a 

-  lovely  song.     Sometimes  I  try  to  put  it  into 

words,  but  they  tumble  over  one  another, 

and  there  is  no  sense." 

The  man  slacked  his  bridle  and  looked 
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clown  on  the  eyes  that  were  blazing  wifch 
that  strange  inward  hght. 

"  Tell  me  what  the  song  is  about,"  he  said. 

"About  everything — everything  that  is 
good,  I  mean — the  King,  and  Serbia,  and  all 


One  big  drop  fell  on  the  man's  hand— or 
was  it  a  tear  ? 

"  If  I  asked  thee  to  give  that  bread  to 
me,"  said  the  man  suddenly,  "so  that  I 
might    keep    the    blackbirds    of    Kossovo 


the  heroes  and  beautiful  dead  faces,  and — 
and  sunsets,  and" — Marko  paused — "and 
my  mother." 

The  cadence  of  his  voice  ceased,  and  there 
was  silence.  The  mist-cloud  seemed  to  grow 
thick  j  it  condensed  on  every  leaf  of  herbage. 


"  «  Lo  !   child,  there  are  thy 
blackbirds  ! '  " 


singing  their  song  for  ever  and  ever  and 
aye",  wouldst  thou  give  it  ? " 

"  I  will  give  Marko  Kralvejic  anything 
he  asks,"  cried  the  boy,^^  "anything, 
everything,  for  he  is  a  hero  !  " 

Slowly  the  man  dismounted.     Weary  and 
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spent  as  lie  was,  his  eyes  blazed  like  the 
boy's  as  he  knelt  beside  him.  -^'  Lo  !  child," 
he  said,  and  his  voice  shook,  "  it  shall  be  as 
a  sacrament  between  us."  Then  he  called  : 
"  Forward,  men  !  "  And  from  the  mist  came 
a  score  or  so  of  shadowy  forms — men  on 
horses,  armed,  carrying  pennons,  closing  in 
round  the  boy. 

"  Dismount  and  kneel  !  "  came  the  order, 
and  the  voice  shook  still  more.  "  Lo ! 
child,  there  are  thy  blackbirds !  Thou 
dost  more  for  Serbia  than  thou  dostdream  of." 

Then  with  his  strong  hands  he  broke  the 
loaves  in  pieces,  and  gave  a  portion  to  each 
kneeling  trooper  with  the  words :  "  Take, 
eat,  and  live  for  King  and  country." 

So  he  strained  the  wondering  child  to  his 
breast,  and  kissed  and  blessed  him. 

"  It  is  such  as  thou  that  make  us  invincible, 
child,"  he  said  briefly,  as,  mounting  his  horse, 
he  gave  the  word  of  command.    There  was  a 


jingling  thrpugh  the  mist,  and  little  Marko 
was  alone. 

He  did  not  understand,  altogether,  but  his 
hero — his  name-hero — had  bidden  him  give 
the  blackbirds  bread,  and  he  had  obeyed. 

So  he  limped  back  again,  and  took  his 
beating  bravely,  knowing  he  had  done  his 
duty.  He  was  more  cheerful,  indeed,  than 
usual,  and  kept  telling  everybody  that  the 
Turks  would  surely  be  beaten,  since  Marko 
Kralvejic  had  waked  from  his  sleep  at  last 
and  come  out  of  the  cavern.  And  what  that 
meant,  all  men  knew. 

Some  men  did,  anyhow.  For  as  the 
months  sped  on  to  spring,  there  were  foiir- 
and-twenty  troopers  safe  sheltered  against 
that  future  light  which  shall  once  and  for 
all  settle  the  long  battles  of  centuries,  who 
each  garnered  a  tiny  crust  of  the  blackbirds' 
bread,  in  memory  of  the  vow  they  took 
when  they  knelt  on  the  plain  of  Kossovo. 


VANDERDECKEN. 


jVJOT  even  a  cloud  in  the  morning  sky, 
^  ^     It  lay,  like  the  sea,  all  blue, 
When  out  of  the  harbour  of  the  hills, 

Just  as  I  might  come  to  you, 
There  sallied  a  frigate  of  a  cloud, 

Sails  set  and  wind»full  too. 

I  watched  the  sunrise  on  its  sails, 

As  it  rode  on  the  azure  sea. 
Like  a  galleon  out  of  the  East  it  came, 

'With  a  dipping  prow  to  me. 
Of  a  sudden  then,  as  a  flame  is  blown. 

There  was  no  ship  to  see. 

Now,  you  with  your  talk  of  'fore  and  aft, 
What  do  you  make  of  such  a  craft? 
1  stood  for  an  hour  and  more,  1  reckon. 
Thinking  it  must  be  Vanderdecken, 
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THE  RARE  POPPY 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

Illustrated  by  Gunning  King 


ilESLEY  KEAT  was 
never  what  yo:u 
might  call  a  sociable 
young  man  to  his 
fellow-creatures; 
but,  like  a  good 
few  other  people, 
though  he  didn't 
take  too  kindly  to 
his  own  race,  he 
was  friendly  enough 
to  other  orders  of  creation.  And  when  we 
say  a  man  or  woman's  unsociable,  it's 
just  our  conceit,  if  you  understand  me, 
and  we  mean  no  more  than  that  they're 
unsociable  to  ourselves.  But  if  a  party 
here  and  there  finds  something  else  more 
interesting  than  us,  and  better  company,  and 
more  uplifting  to  the  mind  and  soothing 
to  the  nerves,  why  shouldn't  he  seek  it  ? 
I've  known  shepherds  a  lot  happier  with 
their  sheep  than  with  their  kind,  and 
horsemen  better  content  along  with  their 
team  than  their  fellow  ploughboys ;  while 
as  for  dogs,  there's  scores  of  people  who 
like  'em  better  and  trust  'em  better  than 
humans.  Again,  'tis  a  most  commonplace 
and  everyday  thing  to  see  the  old  maids 
wrapped  up  in  cats  and  birds ;  and  I've 
heard  one  of  they  neuter  sort  of  females  say 
in  all  sober  honesty  that  she'd  sooner  live 
^yith  a  cage  of  song  birds  than  a  nursery  of 
little  children.  And  many  there  are  who 
feel  the  same,  though  lacking  the  courage 
to  tell  it  out. 

Wesley  Keat  was  set  on  none  of  these 
things,  however.  His  mind  turned  to  science, 
and  from  his  youth  up  he  loved  growing 
things — the  trees  and  herbs  and  ferns  and 
grasses,  and  all  the  flower-bearing,  fruit- 
bearing,^  and  seed-bearing  creatures  of  the 
neld.  'Twas  in  his  blood  to  gather  'em 
and  try  to  understand  'em ;  seeing  which  a 
schoolmaster,  who  had  the  training  of  the 
child,  showed  a  rare  spark  of  sense  and 
encouraged  him.     For  'tis  only  the  teacher 


with  great  wisdom  looks  out  for  the  signposts 
in  a  child's  nature,  and  suffers  the  young 
thing  to  bring  out  what's  in  it.  "Tis  all 
very  w^^ll  to  say,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
w^ay  he  should  go,"  but  first  you've  got  to 
find  the  way  he  should  go  ;  and  the  worst  of 
schoolmasters  is  that  they  don't  know  any 
other  way  than  their  own,  and  when  the 
child  shows  a  bud  here  or  a  shoot  there 
that's  out  of  their  experience  and  doubtful 
in  their  eyes,  the  first  thing  they're  tempted 
to  do  is  to  prune  it  off. 

Wesley  Keat  had  luck,  however,  and  fell 
in  with  an  understanding  man,  who  found 
the  child's  nature  turned  to  the  science  of 
flowers  ;  so  his  great  natural  cleverness 
came  to  understanding  ears  in  good  time, 
and  the  boy  rose  from  strength  to  strength 
till  he  was  took  on,  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  at  the  famous  nurseries  to  Launceston. 
Curnow's  nurseries  were  known  far  and 
wide  fifty  years  ago,  before  our  flower  gardens 
were  thought  so  much  about  as  now,  and 
Curnow,  a  far-seeing  and  shrewd  old  man, 
summed  up  young  Keat  and  reckoned  to 
get  his  money's  worth  out  of  him  and  a  bit 
more  in  course  of  time. 

So  Keat  went  to  Curnow's,  and,  along  of 
his  knowledge  and  natural  cleverness  in  the 
matter  of  green  things,  he  soon  raised  the 
value  of  the  stock,  and  showed  he  had  a 
hand  for  the  Cape  heaths  and  other  difficult 
hard-wooded  shrubs  that  was  second  to 
none.  The  more  tricky  a  plant  might  be, 
the  harder  Keat  worked  at  it.  And  all  the 
time  he  spent  his  evenings  in  study,  and 
laboured  at  his  botany,  and  crammed  his 
head  with  the  subject.  And  when  he  took 
his  holiday,  to  Kew  Gardens  in  London 
town  he  went,  and  put  in  his  days  there  and 
increased  his  knowledge.  He  even  rose  so 
high  as  to  write  for  a  garden  newspaper, 
and  Curnow,  who'd  never  done  that,  got  to 
be  properly  proud  of  Wesley,  because,  along 
of  his  newspaper  writings,  he  brought  more 
fame  to  Curnow's,  and  more  money  likewise. 
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Yet,  for  all  bis  success,  you  couldn't  call 
Keat  a  bit  of  v.  sociable  ci'eature.  He  was 
put  in  authority  at  Curnow's  after  bis  second 
year,  and  if  be'd  shown  half  the  kindness 
and  unwearied  patience  with  men  and  boys 
that  ha  showed  wdth  fussy  and  difficult 
plants,  no  doubt  the  people  would  have  been 
quite  content ;  but  he  did  not.  He'd  put 
himself  a  lot  more  out  of  the  way  for  a  seed 
or  a  cutting  than  he  would  for  a  fellow-being 
with  an  immortal  soul ;  and  so  it  came  about 
that  his  equals,  though  they  respected  him, 
didn't  like  him,  and  those  who  were  under 
him  for  the  most  part  hated  him. 

And  that  brings  me  to  Noah  Tonkin's 
daughter,  Mercy  Tonkin.  They  both  worked 
to  Curnow's  nurseries,  and  Noah  himself 
w-as  head  out-of-door  man,  and  very  skilled 
in  the  business  of  the  nurseries  ;  but  Mercy, 
who  had  .high  education,  w^as  in  the  office, 
and  kept  the  books.  A  pretty  maid  she  was, 
yet  frosty — dark,  with  a  pale  skin  and  brown 
eyes,  and  a  strong  character.  But,  strange 
to  say,  she  was,  for  a  woman,  pretty  much 
what  Wesley  Keat  w^as  for  a  man.  She 
hadn't  the  art  of  making  friends,  and  didn't 
miss  'em,  either.  Yet  she  w^as  fond  of  plants, 
too  ;  but  in  her  own  little  garden  at  home 
you  could  see '  her  character  by  the  very  way 
she  tended  it. 

She  kept  house  for  old  Noah,  wlio  was  a 
widow-man,  and  they  were  happy  together, 
and  he  felt  pretty  hopeful  she'd  be  an  old 
maid.  And  if  anybody  doubted  it,  he'd 
point  to  her  own  little  garden,  and  ask  'em 
if  a  girl  who'd  stamped  her  character  on 
growing  things,  same  as  Mercy  had  done, 
would  ever  so  far  relax  as  to  love  a  man. 

"  She  rules  her  garden  with  a  rod  of 
iron,"  said  old  Noah,  who  loved  a  joke,  but 
could  never  make  his  daughter  see  one. 
"  You'll  not  find  a  weed  dare  to  show  its 
head  there,  and  every  plant  has  its  appointed 
place,  and  be  tied  to  its  appointed  stick,  and 
have  to  bloom  to  its  appointed  day  for  fear 
of  her  displeasure.  And  you  won't  find  an 
invalid  plant,  nor  yet  a  sickly,  nor  yet  a 
poor  doer,  for  if  a  thing  looks  down  in  the 
mouth,  out  he  comes.  She  won't  have 
nothing  die  a  natural  death  in  her  garden." 

That  was  the  girl's  nature.  And  she  was 
also  shy  and  a  bit  hesitating  with  humans, 
though  she  never  hesitated  with  plants. 

And  though  both  she  and  Wesley  were  as 
busy  as  bees,  yet  they  met  often  enough  on 
business,  and  people  said  that  they  might 
make  a  very  good  match,  for  they  had 
a  lot  in  common,  seemingly.  But  others 
thought  they  had  too   much   in   common, 


and  'twould  bo  flint  on  steel  if  they  ever 
ti'ied  courtiiig. 

The  truth  about  love  be  this  :  it  very 
seldom  strikes  two  hearts  simultaneous.  A 
man  either  gets  the  start  of  tlie  woman,  or 
the  woman  begins  quicker  than  the  man. 
And  often  only  the  love  of  the  one  made 
visible  will  start  it  in  t'other  party.  For 
there's  some  plain-featured  women  w  ill  fall  in 
love  most  furious  if  they  find  a  man  look  at 
'em  twice  ;  because  to  think  a  man  could 
ever  love  'em  at  all  be  quite  enough  to  turn 
their  heads  and  start  them  with  a  fine 
and  lasting  passion.  And  that's  why  ugly 
women  make  better  wives  most  times  than 
pretty  ones,  for  they  be  bent  on  showing  the 
man  that  loved  'em  he  made  no  mistake. 

Sure  enough  there  grew  up  to  be  a  sort 
of  understanding  between  Keat  and  Mercy. 
He  was  above  her  in  his  position,  but  her 
cleverness  and  character  put  her  on  level 
terms,  and  a  thing  Mke  that  didn't  count 
anyway  where  love  is.  They  were  practical 
about  it,  however,  and  didn't  keep  company 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  just  worked 
hard  and  saved  money,  and  kept  their  eyes 
on  each  other,  and  minded  their  own 
ambitions  meanwhile.  They  met  at  choir 
practice,  for  both  were  chapel  members,  and 
singing  was  the  only  pleasure  they  allowed 
themselves.  A  rather  fishy  sort  of  courting, 
in  the  judgment  of  everyday  people,  and 
some  folks  prophesied  they'd  never  come 
together  and  be  man  and  wife  till  they  was 
too  old  to  work  or  shine  in  any  way.  But 
others  said  it  would  happen  on  a  sudden, 
and  doubted  not  they  understood  each 
other,  and  would  announce  they  was  tokened 
some  fine  day  when  we  least  expected  it. 
How  far  they'd  got,  however,  none  knew, 
when  the  surprising  thing  happened,  and 
Wesley  Keat  was  offered  a  great  task  by  his 
master. 

For  Curnow  was  making  a  bid  then  to 
be  one  of  the  first  in  the  land  for  new  and 
choice  plants,  and  as  all  other  tip-top 
concerns  were  sending  out  collectors  to 
foreign  lands  for  plants  and  seeds  and  rare 
things,  he  decided  to  sink  a  bit  of  money 
and  do  the  same.  And  though  Keat  had 
never  been  out  of  England  before,  he  w^as 
so  well  up  in  plants  and  their  ways,  and  so 
learned  in  all  the  best  collections  -  in 
England,  that  they  reckoned  that  they 
couldn't  do  better*  than  send  this  native  son. 
He  had  character,  you  see,  w^hich  was  the 
vital  thing.  He  was  strong,  and  knew  his 
own  mind,»and  showed  himself  to  be  a  leader 
of  men;  so  old  Curnow  went  "nap"  on  him, 
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as  they  say,  and  arranged  an  expedition  to 
an  outlandish  part  of  the  world,  and  engaged 
a  young  Cornish  doctor  called  Trecarrow  to 
go  along  with  Wesley  to  Thibet.  They  was 
to  get  the  niggers  there,  and  everything  was 
planned  out,  and  an  arrangement  made  with 
Government.  A  formidable  task,  you  might 
say,  but  the  man  rose  to  it  like  a  trout  to  ^ 
a  fly.  He  didn't  show  much,  being  the 
sort  that  never  winks  an  eyelid  before  good 
fortune  or  bad  ;  but  no  doubt  he  glowed  in 
secret  to  think  of  his  great  chance,  and  no 
doubt  he  reckoned  he'd  do  wonders,  and 
astonish  the  gardening  world  with  his  finds 
when  he  came  home-along. 

So  he  went,  and,  though  busy  enougli 
before  the  start,  he  had  time  to  see  a  bit  of 
Mercy  Tonkin,  and  come  to  an  understanding 
with  her.  From  her  father  I  heard  it,  and 
how  he  got  it  was  exceptional,  for  he  weren't 
in  Mercy's  secrets  more  than  anybody  else. 
But  just  after  Keat  set  forth  on  his  travels, 
she  must  have  been  in  a  soft  mood  for  a 
minute ;  and  she  told  old  Noah  that  if  all 
went  well  with  the  expedition,  and  Wesley 
covered  himself  with  glory,  as  seemed  like 
enough,  then  she  and  he  were  to  be  tokened 
before  the  world  on  his  return. 

"  A  frosty  bargain,  in  my  opinion,"  Tonkin 
said  to  his  girl.     "Couldn't   you  give  him 
no  more  hope  than  that  ?     'Tis  poor  love- 
jnaking  that  hangs  on  a  man's  luck." 

And  Mercy  had  answered  her  father  in 
these  words — 

"  That's  what  he  said,  and  it  weren't  for 
me  to  say  more.     He  knows  best." 

Well,  they  understood  each  other,  no 
doubt,  and  Noah  didn't  argue  about  it. 
But  he  guessed  that  Mercy  wouldn't  have 
let  the  future  hinge  on  young  Keat's  good 
fortune  if  he'd  offered  for  her  in  a  less 
cold-blooded  and  calculating  sort  of  way. 
He  doubted,  too,  for  it  struck  him  that  an 
ambitious  man  like  Keat,  if  he  came  home 
famous,  might  find  himself  a  good  peg 
higher  in  the  world  after ;  and  then  he 
iiiight  forget  what  he'd  proposed  to  Mercy, 
and  look  a  bit  higher  for  his  fortune. 

However,  that  was  a  thing  that  could 
only  be  thought,  and  I  didn't  think  it.  To 
my  mind  it  looked  as  if  Keat  might  be 
acting  from  a  sporting  motive  not  to  tie  the 
girl  if  he  failed  ;  and  as  Mercy  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  her  father 
shut  his  mouth  about  it,  and  hoped,  as  an 
honourable  and  righteous  man,  the  traveller 
would  not  disappoint  her  when  he  came 
home  again. 

She    heard     from    Wesley  —  very    short 


letters— and  his  master  got  long  ones.  W^e 
learned  in  the  nurseries  that  all  was  going 
fine  with  the  hunt,  and  that  Keat  and 
Trecarrow  and  a  third  white  man,  a 
scientific  chap,  had  got  together  twenty 
experienced  savages,  who  knew  the  wilds, 
and  that  they'd  started  in  good  trim  and 
full  of  hopes.  And  then  there  was  a  long 
time  w^hen  we  heard  nought,  while  they 
was  in  the  wilderness,  grubbing  up  fine 
things  that  no  white  man  had  ever  yet 
set  eyes  upon  for  certain.  And  then  came 
wonderful  good .  new^s,  and  we'd  hardly  done 
being  pleased  about  it,  Avhen  cruel  bad  news 
followed  on  top.  For  first  we  heard  that 
Keat  had  come  through  all  right,  and  got 
tW'cnty  cases  of  precious  plants,  and  was 
making  for  the  coast,  to  ship  'em  off  so 
quick  as  possible ;  and  then,  a  fortnight 
later,  came  the  shattering  tale  that  all  was 
lost,  and  that  some  heathen  hillmen  had 
fallen  foul  of  the  people  and  stopped  the 
expedition,  and  killed  two  or  three  of  his 
niggers,  and  took  him  and  the  doctor  and 
the  scientific  chap  prisoners. 

It  got  to  be  a  Government  affair,  and  it 
was  six  months  before  Wesley  and  Trecarrow 
and  the  other  wiiite  man  came  back  to 
England  in  a  very  poor  state  of  mind  and 
body.  For  they'd  been  treated  terrible  bad, 
and  they  told  a  shameful  tale  of  their 
sufferings.  And  then  it  came  out  how, 
according  to  Trecarrow,  it  was  all  Keat's 
fault  that  they  came  to  grief ;  while, 
according  to  Keat,  it  was  all  the  doctor's 
fault. 

I  heard  Trecarrow  myself,  for  I  w^as  in 
the  office  when  he  came  to  see  Mr.  Curnow, 
and  he  looked  ten  years  older  than  w'hen  he 
started — a  proper  w^-eck,  in  fact. 

"That  fool,"  he  said,  meaning  Wesley 
Keat,  "spoiled  all  by  his  overbearing  and 
bullying  ways.  He  treated  the  niggers  as 
though  they  were  a  lot  of  dogs,  and  worked 
them  off  their  legs,  and  never  cared  a  button 
about  their  own  manners  and  customs,  which 
are  the  first  things  you've  got  to  consider  if 
you  want  foreigners  to  please  you.  He  kept 
bleating  about  *  England,'  and  the  way 
•  Englishmen  work,  and  all  that  nonsense — as 
if  the  Thibetans  from  the  mountains  cared 
a  cuss  about  England  and  what  we  did  at 
home  !  Why  should  they  ?  He  said  they 
must  be  shown  what  he  expected  from  the 
first,  and  he  treated  'em  like  machines 
instead  of  friends,  until  they  got  to  hate  the 
man,  and  I  was  often  afraid  they  would 
knock  him  on  the  head.  And  then,  when 
we'd  come  through,  and  hadn't  tw^enty-five 
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more  miles  to  get  down,  we  ran  up  against  a 
rougli-and-ready  race  of  folk,  who  hadn't  any 
use  for  white  men  anyway,  and  wanted  most 
careful  handling  and  flattering.  He  ought 
to  have  made  a  fuss  over  them,  and  given 
them  presents,  and  buttered  them  up. 
Instead  of  which,  finding  they  were  a  lot 
of  cut-throat  dogs,  Keat  goes  and  treats  . 
them  according,  and  tries  to  browbeat  'em 
and  talk  '  England '  to  'em.  And,  before  we 
knew  it,  they  were  on  to  us.  Our  expedition 
didn't  care  a  straw.  They  told  the  enemy 
niggers  that  I  was  a  good  man,  and  that 
Keat  was  a  bad  one  ;  and  our  own  beggars 
helped  to  burn  the  plant  cases,  and  danced 
round  the  bonfires  with  the  rest !  Six 
months  of  the  hardest  work  mortal  men 
ever  did  was  all  gone  in  smoke  and  flame  in 
an  hour  !  I  thought  they'd  put  us  on  top 
of  the  cases  ;  but  the  chief  of  the  gang  was 
a  smart  old  devil,  and  contented  himself  with 
a  little  gentle  torture.  Then  it  became  a 
question  of  money,  and  then  of  threats,  and 
at  last  the  soldiers  came  up  and  took  us 
away.  And  every  bit  of  the  trouble  is 
Keat's  fault,  for  a  more  obstinate,  pig-headed, 
tactless  ass  never  went  out  of  England  to 
worry  a  lot  of  niggers.  And  if  there  were 
many  whites  like  him  in  the  East,  it  w^ould 
soon  be  'good-bye'  to  the  Empire.  He's 
got  no  more  than  he  deserved,  and  it's 
thanks  to  me  he's  alive  to-day." 

Curnow  knew^  very  well  the  tale  might  be 
true.  For  he'd  only  thought  of  Keat  as  a 
strong  naan,  who  could  make  himself  obeyed. 
He  never  calculated  that  his  way,  which 
did  all  right  in  Cornwall,  mightn't  suit  the 
savages  in  Thibet.  But  so  it  was  ;  and  as 
for  Wesley,  his  story,  of  course,  took  quite  a 
different  shape.  It  was  all  Trecarrow's  fault, 
according  to  him,  because  the  doctor  never 
supported  him,  and  didn't  care  a  button  for 
discipline,  and  backed  up  the  niggers  and 
their  head  man,  and  gave  them  liquor  from 
the  stores,  and  was  often  as  drunk  as  a  fly 
himself  of  an  evening.  In  fact,  a  task 
difficult  enough  at  best  had  been  made 
doubly  difficult  by  Trecarrow,  and  Trecarrow 
had  disgraced  the  name  of  Englishman  and 
made  it  a  byword  in  Thibet,  xind  then, 
when  the  final  trouble  came,  instead  of 
standing  together  like  one  man  and  putting 
a  firm  face  on  it,  the  niggers  had  taken  their 
cue  from  Trecarrow^  and  made  friends  with 
the  enemy,  and  sided  against  him  and  let 
him  down. 

Wesley  w^as  terrible  bitter  about  it,  and 
never  spoke  to  the  doctor  no  more. 

"  One  thing's  certain,"  he  said  to  Curnow 


a  bit  later,  '•  i^  I'd  brought  back  all  I 
collected,  there'd  have  been  a  stir  made,  for 
the  country  is  rich  in  amazing  stuff  not 
known  to  cultivation,  let  alone  new  species 
altogether.  And  I  shall  go  again,  as  sure  as 
I  stand  here,  whether  it's  for  you  or  for 
somebody  else." 

"  You  certainly  won't  go  for  me,  my  son," 
said  old  Curnow.  "This  racket  has  run 
into  four  figures,  and  I'm  not  going  to  ivj 
again — too  old." 

"  It's  a  cruel  tragedy,"  declared  Keat,  "  a 
shameful  thing,  when  I  was  actually  through 
with  it,  as  you  may  say,  and  I  knew  your 
name  and  mine  would  be  tacked  to  a  dozen 
new  plants  in  a  year's  time.  But  I'm  not 
beat.  I'll  go  again  and  I'll  take  a  man  next 
time,  not  a  drunken,  worthless  dog  like 
Trecarrow." 

Old  Curnow  looked  at  him.  He  was  a 
kindly  master,  and  always  patieut  with  young 
fellows,  and  a  good  working  .Christian,  if 
ever  I  met  one. 

"Next  time  you  go,  Wesley,  you  take  a 
pinch  of  sense  and  a  larger  patience,  and  the 
wit  to  understand  that  black  men  ain't  w^hite 
ones,"  he  said.  "  And  when  you  talk  of 
'  England,'  remember  that  England  haven't 
made  her  way  in  the  world  by  ordering  the 
folk  about,  but  by  the  good  old  motto  of 
'  Live  and  let  hve.'  We  can't  all  be 
teetotal  because  you  are  ;  we  can't  all  live 
on  ambition  and  the  thought  of  fame, 
because  you  do  ;  and  we  can't  all  run  about 
to  do  your  bidding,  if  you  ask  us  to  do 
things  that's  against  our  customs  and  our 
daily  use.  Learn  from  this  to  be  larger- 
minded  and  see  other  points  of  view  beside 
your  own.  There's  a  lot  of  difference 
between  being  a  leader  of  men  and  a  driver 
of  men,  my  boy  ;  and  while  the  world  will 
always  have  use  for  leaders,  it  very  soon 
W'On't  have  no  use  for  drivers.  The  drivers 
will  find  themselves  driven  ere  long,  and 
you'll  live  to  see  it,  if  I  don't.  And  that's 
about  all  there  is  to  it.  So  get  to  work ; 
there's  plenty  waiting  for  your  cleverness." 

I  think  Keat  w^as  grateful,  even  if  he 
hadn't  the  art  to  show  it.  He  changed  a 
bit  from  that  time,  and  was  milder  in  his 
manners.  He  even  allowed  he  might  have 
made  a  mistake  here  and  there  ;  but  his 
pride  didn't  slack,  and  you  couldn't  say  he 
got  more  friendly  to  the  men.  They  weren't 
broken-hearted  over  his  bad  luck,  by  any 
means,  and  the  kindest  and  easiest  among 
'em  had  a  bit  of  a  laugh  at  his  expense. 

Only  one  heart  burned  for  him,  as  Noah 
Tonkin    told    me,    when    W'e    was   digging 


"  She  couldn't  rise  quick  enough,  and  he  was  beside  her." 
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tulip  bulbs  together,  and  that  was  his 
daughter's. 

"She'd  Hke  to  tear  the  eyes  out  of  our 
heads  when  she  hears  us  chaffing  about  it," 
he  said. 

"  Consoled  the  man,  no  doubt  ? "  I 
answered. 

"  As  to  that,  I  can't  tell.  You  know  what 
secret  birds  they  be.  I  wouldn't  say  they've 
done  more  than  pass  the  time  of  day  since 
he  came  back.  And  my  own  impression  is 
that  the  stiff-necked  beggar  is  going  to  keep 
the  bargain  he  made  before  he  went,  and  say 
no  more  about  it." 

Well,  that  w^as  an  astonishing  thing. 

"  In  face  of  the  way  she  champions  him  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  He  don't  know  that  Mercy  champions 
him,"  answered  the  girl's  father.  "She'd 
rather  die  than  let  him  think  she  was 
fighting  his  battles." 

"  They  beat  me,"  I  said.  "  Never  heard 
tell  about  such  an  uncomfortable  pair.  No 
human  nature  in  'em  that  I  can  see.'* 

"  They'll  do  what  they'll  do,"  prophesied 
Noah. 

"  Hast  heard  about  his  poppy  ?  "  I  asked. 
And  Tonkin  had  not,  so  I  told  him. 

Wesley  came  into  the  propagating  house 
a  week  after  he  was  home,  and  brought 
with  him  three  poppy  heads — small,  hairy 
things. 

"All  I  brought  home,"  said  Keat.  "From 
where  I  found  it,  and  by  certain  signs,  I 
believe  it's  a  great  wonder.  I  held  those 
capsules  in  my  closed  hand  for  three  days, 
while  they  were  ill-treating  me.  I  never 
parted  from  them.  I  kept  'em  hid  in  my 
cheek  half  a  day  once.  It's  a  sacred  poppy 
out  there,  and  some  of  the  men  had  seen  it  ; 
but  they  wouldn't  gather  it,  or  let  me.  So 
I  stole  out  of  my  tent  by  night  and  got  'em, 
and  never  let  'em  go  again." 

His  story  came  to  be  known  through  the 
gardens,  and  the  seed  sprang  all  right,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  find 
what  it  would  turn  to.  It  came  up  like  a 
weed,  and  made  strong  plants,  with  nothing 
much  out  of  the  common  about  them.  But 
Curnow  was  as  keen  as  any  of  us,  for  if  it 
turned  out  a  fine  thing  and  made  good, 
there  was  money  in  it;  of  course.  And 
meantime  Noah  Tonkin  spoke  to  me  again 
about  his  daughter. 

"Nothing's  happened,"  he  said.  "The 
man  holds  off,  and  don't  say  a  word  about 
the  past,  and  she's  far  too  proud  to  do  so  ; 
but  in  secret  I  know  he's  more  to  her  than 
ever,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  the  same 


with  him  ;    but  one   thing's   certain — he'll 
never  come  to  her  a  defeated  man." 

"  You  can  only  leave  it  to  nature,"  I  told 
him.  "  Perhaps  he's  waiting  for  the  poppy. 
It  won't  go  far  to  pay  Curnow  for  his  losses, 
but  it  may  do  a  bit  for  Keat,  and  lessen  the 
smart." 

However,  as  luck- would  have  it,  the  rare 
poppy  was  a  failure,  for  a  poorer,  meaner 
little  creature  you  never  saw — bad  colour, 
bad  shape,  bad  everything — and  it  seemed 
strange  to  think  a  man  had  gone  through 
fire  and  water  for  such  rubbish,  and  dreamed 
dreams  about  it,  no  doubt,  and  thought  he 
was  bringing  home  a  wonder,  very  likely. 
Sacred  it  might  have  been  in  Thibet,  but  it 
weren't  worth  twopence  in  England. 

Curnow  laughed  when  he  saw  it  out — a 
little,  dingy  weed  that  wouldn't  have 
tempted  a  butterfly  or  called  to  a  bee. 

"  Well,  Wesley,  if  your  other  treasures 
were  no  better  than  this,  my  son,"  he  said, 
in  a  kind  voice  and  with  a  twinkling  eye, 
that  robbed  his  words  of  their  sting,  "  'tis  as 
well  you  left  'em  behind,  I'm  thinking." 

So  the  poppy  was  cast  out  on  the  rubbish 
heap,  and,  after  a  bit  of  chaff,  it  was  forgot. 
And  time  moved  on,  and  Keat  wrote  a  little 
book  about  his  travels  that  was  published. 
But  it  didn't  make  no  stir.  He  gave  one  or 
two  of  the  best  educated  amongst  us 'his 
book,  and  he  gave  a  copy  to  Mercy  Tonkin. 
And  she  fed  on  it  in  secret,  so  her  father 
told  me,  and  wrote  afterwards  to  Wesley  and 
thanked  him,  and  said  it  was  very  interesting. 
Just  a  cold  sort  of  letter,  like  herself,  you 
may  be  sure,  for  though  I  dare  say  the  girl 
fairly  panted  to  write  some  nice,  pretty 
things  about  it,  that  self-conscious  was  she, 
and  that  frightened  of  showing  a  glimpse  of 
her  hidden  heart,  that  she  let  it  go  with^ 
scant  thanks,  and  instead  of  praising  it  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  and  saying  what  a 
wonder  he  was  to  have  done  such  things, 
and  mourning  his  bad  luck,  and  so  on,  she 
only  ended  up  by  telling  him  the  misprints, 
of  which  she  found  five. 

Then,  I  suppose,  they  must  have  drifted 
apart,  though  there's  no  doubt  all  the  time 
the  man  was  longing  for  a  sign  which  Mercy 
couldn't  give,  and  she  was  hungering  for  a 
•  word  which  he  couldn't  speak.  They  were 
built  so  ;  and  with  that  sort  the  mischief  is 
that  none  can  help  them.  Once  let  'em  get 
together,  and  they'll  face  the  world  and 
fight  for  themselves  like  a  pair  of  missel- 
thrushes  ;  but  to  bring  'em  together  is 
impossible  for  outsiders.  They  must  follow 
their  own  natures,  and,  oft  as  not  with  such 
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peculiar  and  wilful  creatures,  their  qualities 
keep  'em  apart,  for  all  their  sense,  and  they're 
quite  powerless  to  break  through  the  barriers 
that  character  has  built  up  round  'em.  Keat 
went  on  his  way,  and  worked  harder  than 
ever,  and  grew  more  silent,  if  possible.  But 
we  saw  signs  that  he'd  learned  his  lesson, 
for  he  seemed  to  begin  gradually  to  recognise 
that  every  man  has  his  rights  and  his  hopes 
and  his  fears,  and  'tis  every  other  man's 
part  to  respect  his  neighbour's  interests. 
I  went  so  far  as  to  praise  him  once,  being 
old  enough  for  his  grandfather,  though,  of 
course,  only  a  gardener,  without  all  his 
learning. 

"  Keat,"  I  said,  "  I  do  believe  you  begin 
to  see  that  one  jnan's  as  good  as  another." 

"No,"  he  said,  "not  that.  There's  no 
equality.  But  I  begin  to  see  the  worst  have 
their  rights,  same  as  the  best." 

Then  came  the  upshot,  and  the  terrible 
curious  accident  that  makes  the  tale  worth 
telling.  Not  till  next  spring  did  it  happen, 
and  meantime  that  ridiculous  man  and 
woman  went  on  with  nothing  between  them 
but  their  silly  selves.  And  then  it  happened 
old  Tonkin  fell  ill,  with  a  tissick  on  his  chest 
that  kept  him  a  bed-lier.  for  a  week.  And 
three  days  after  he  was  taken  sick,  Wesley  ^ 
Keat  called  to  know  how  he  fared.  It  may 
have  been  for  hidden  reasons  that  he  done 
so,  or  it  may  have  been  just  for  friendship 
and  nought  else,  though  not  the  sort  of 
things  one  would  have  expected  from  him  ; 
but  he  went.  He  called  on  his  way  to 
Curnow's,  though  it  took  him  half  a  mile 
out  of  the  road,  and,  being  early,  he  found 
Mercy  Tonkin  giving  a  touch  to  her  garden 
before  she  went  to  work. 

She  was  bending  down,  training  some 
poor  creature  to  a  stick,  that  would  much 
rather  have  gone  free,  no  doubt,  and,  hearing 
Wesley  click  the  latch  of  the  gate,  she 
jumped  round.  But  she  couldn't  rise  quick 
enough,  and  he  was  beside  her,  and  stretched 
out  his  hand,  and  waited  while  she  took  off 
her  garden  glove. 

He  saw  she  was  startled,  and  appeared 
worried  about  something,  so  he  doubted  not 
that  old  Noah  might  be  worse. 

"  Good  morning,  Mercy,"  he  said.  "  I 
thought  I'd  start  early,  and  look  in  here  on 
my  way,  to  know  how  your  father  was,  before 
I  went  to  work." 

"  He's  no  worse.  Doctor  isn't  troubled 
about  him.    He'll  be  all  right  in  a  few  days." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  My,  how  your 
garden's  grown  !  I  haven't  seen  it  for  a 
good  while  now." 


"  Not  since  you  came  home." 

He  cast  his  eye  over  it,  and  she  flushed 
up,  all  about  nothing,  seemingly,  and  kept 
getting  between  him  and  the  flowers. 

"  Don't  you  stop  now  ;  you'll  be  late,  and 
so  shall  I,  if  I  don't  go  in  and  get  ready. 
Good-bye,  and  thank  you  for  coming." 

But  though  no  doubt  he'd  have  taken  the 
hint  quick  enough  any  other  time,  she  found 
herself  talking  in  vain.  The  man  stood 
staring  like  a  stuck  pig. 

"  What !  Good  Powers  !  "  he  said,  his  eye's 
on  her  garden.  "  Get  out  of  the  way,  Mercy — 
let  me  see  !  " 

Now  she  was  red  as  a  rose,  and  I'll  lay 
she'd  never  been  so  put  about  in  all  her  lite 
before. 

"  There's  nothing  to  see.  I've  asked  yon 
to  go,  haven't  I  ?  " 

With  that  he  did  a  most  amazing  thing,  for 
he  took  her  by  the  shoulders  and  fairly  spun 
her  round  out  of  the  way.  Then  he  went 
alongside  the  flower-beds,  where  everything 
was  standing  to  attention  in  the  morning 
'light — all  stiff  and  straight,  presenting  arms 
like  flower-soldiers,  and  not  a  leaf  or  bud 
out  of  place. 

"  How  dare  you  ?  "  she  cried.  "  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  !  " 

"  My  poppy  !     Oh,  Mercy — you  wonder  !  " 

Eight  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  it  was 
lording  it  there,  the  poor  little,  miserable 
weed,  as  if  it  was  the  queen  of  the  show. 
And  so  for  certain  it  w^as — to  Mercy  Tonkin. 

"  How  could  you  ? "  he  asked,  just 
dumbfoundered  and  simple  and  human,  and 
knocked  off  his  high  horse  for  once,  like  a 
common  man. 

"  Because— because  I'm  a  silly  fool,  I 
suppose." 

"  I  know  better,"  he  said.  "  'Tis  because  I 
had  it  in  my  hand  for  three  days,  and  because 
I  suffered  for  it,  and,  above  all,  because  it  is 
worthless  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world—  all  but 
you  and  me.  And,  before  God,  'tis  the  most 
precious  flower  that  He  ever  made,  and 
dearer  to  me  than  all  the  flowers  .in  the 
world  from  this  day  forward,  Mercy  ! " 

That  was  pretty  tall  for  Wesley — a  proper 
bit  of  human  nature — and  I'm  sure  the 
maiden  would  have  rose  to  like  heights 
if  it  had  been  in  her  to  do  so  ;  but  she 
couldn't. 

There  was  tears  in  her  eyes,  however,  and 
her  voice  was  broke,  but  all  she  said  was  : 
"  I'd  never  have  put  it  there — never — only 
— only  I  thought  you'd  not  see  my  garden 
again  ! " . 

So,  after  all,  the  man  had    brought   his 
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poppy  home  for  something  better  than  gold  said  they  was  grown  so  fine  that  he  feare^. 

or  fame.  for  himself,  and  scarce  liked  to  sit  on  their 

They  were  married  in  three  months  from  velvet  chairs, 

that  time,  and  what  their  love-making  was  "  They  have  a  little  garden,  however,"  he 

like  is  only  known  to  their  guardian  angels,  told  me,  "  and  if  you'd  seen  it  at  the  other 

for   no   man  or  w^oman  ever  saw  them  so  end  of  the  world,  you'd  still  have  known  it 

much  as  smile  into  each  other's  faces.     But  for   my  Mercy's.     Some   brave,  fine  things 

they  vanished   from   among  us  before  very  in  it,  however,  and  some  I've  never  seen,  for 

long,  for   Keat,  he  won  high  advancement  all  my  experience." 

a  year  after,  and    was   taken   on    at   Kew  "  Be  the  rare  poppy  there  ?  "  I  asked. 

Gardens.      And  now  he  lives  up  that  way  "  It's  there  in  a  place  of  honour,"  he  said, 

with  Mercy,  and  they've  got  a  brace  of  very  "  'Tis  the  link  between  'em  and  ordinary 

nice  children,  and  are  quite  the  Londoners,  humans,"  I  told  Noah.     "  So  long  as  that 

so  old  Noah  tells  us.  ugly  little   thing  be   in    their  garden,  you 

He  w^ent  to  pay  'em  a  visit  last  year,  and  needn't  fear  for  'em." 


BLACK-STALKING. 

'T'HE  oaks  stand  yellowing  toward  the  fall 
"  Of  leaves  amid  the  wood, 

When  I  go  out  black^stalking,  all 

In  scarlet  kirtle  and  hood- 
All  in  my  hood  of  rowan- red  across  the  rimy  grass, 
As  greying  days  in  silent  ways  trend  on  to  Christenmass. 

The  chestnuts  stand  a=burnished  o'er 

With  copper  and  gold  i'  the  glade; 
Dusk  closes  in  on  forest  and  moor, 

Yet  I  fare  unafraid— 
For  dread  of  th'  cruel  winter=tide  which  draweth  on  apace. 
And  fear  of  my  own  quivering  heart  cow'rs  more  than  spectre's  face. 

Though  1  might  meet  the  witchen=crone 

Low=crouching  by  her  fire, 
Or  shadowy  things  that  flit  the  lone 

Green  lanes  to  skfllet  and  byre; 
Though  I  might  hear  the  owls'  outcry  with  screams  that  chill  the  blood, 
When  I  go  out  stlck=gathering  along  the  yellow  wood. 

As  ruddy  as  ever  a  robin's  breast 

The  beeches  spread  dim  glow 
r  the  heart  of  the  wood— oh,  could  I  rest 

Within  them  even  now, 
Safe  with  the  steadfast  Heart  of  all,  where  love  and  pity  bide, 
Ere  numbing  nights  and  dwindling  lights  trend  on  to  Christmas»tide. 

The  acorn  slips  from  cup  to  ground, 

The  chestnut  slips  its  sheath, 
When  1  go  out  black-stalking  round 

The  shadowy  hills  of  heath  — 
When  I  go  out  stick-gathering,  all  in  my  scarlet  hood, 
With  sack  on  back,  by  the  woodman's  track,  xleep,  deeper  in  the  wood. 

ROMANY   RAWNY. 


THE  AERIAL  DUELLIST 

By  CLAUDE  GRAHAME-WHITE  and  HARRY  HARPER 

Authors'  Note. — lu  a  study  such  as  this  it  is  necessary,  in  obvious  interests,  to  select  for  description, 
not  the  apparatus  which  represents  the  very  latest  product  of  our  designers  and  constructors,  but  such 
machines — not  yet  out  of  date — as  have  been  in  use  sufficiently  long  for  the  enemy  to  have  become  familiar 
with  them.  And  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  tactics  employed  in  aerial  fighting.  Every  day,  almost,  there 
are  new  methods,  as  well  as  new  machines,  which  are  being  put  to  the  test  in  the  war  zones ;  but  the  chronicler 
must  be  content,  at  any  rate  at  present,  to  lag  a  little  behind  in  this  rapid  march  of  progress — to  be  content,  in 
fact,  to  describe  what  was  happening  a  month  or  so  ago,  rather  than  what  is  taking  place  to-day.  But  non- 
technical readers,  to  whose  minds  all  the  machinerv  and  tactics  of  an  air  war  are  so  new  and  strange,  should 
find  this  nothing  of  a  deprivation.— C.  G.-W.,  H.  H.,  October  22,  1916. 
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T  is  not  sufficient  in 
war,  though  it  is 
very  helpful,  that 
your  aeroplanes 
should  tell  you 
what  the  enemy  is 
doing.  What  you 
must  endeavour  to 
do,  when  your 
adversary  sends  out 
his  aeroplanes,  is 
to  prevent  these  machines  from  crossing 
your  lines  and  reading  your  plans.  You 
must  see  everything  ;  the  enemy  must  be 
blmd.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  your  ideal.  It 
may  not  be  realised,  but  it  is  your  business  to 
attempt  to  realise  it.  Hence  you  send  up 
aviators  in  fighting  machines,  and  they  patrol 
the  air  like  cavalry  might  the  land,  seeking 
to  form  a  screen  that  shall  be  impenetrable 
to  enemy  scouts.  Flying  high,  they  pass  to 
and  fro  while  their  fuel  lasts,  watching  keenly 
for  the  advent  of  hostile  craft.  Should  an 
enemy  enter  their  section  of  the  sky,  intent, 
say,  on  a  special  observation,  then  the  air 
patrol  above,  having  ah^eady  the  advantage 
of  height,  comes  swooping  hawk-like  on  the 
other  craft,  opening  fire  directly  he  is  in 
range,  and  seeking  victory  by  the  swiftness 
of  his  attack. 

It  is  in  these  patrols  that  the,  aerial 
duellist,  the  individual  champion,  comes 
into  prominence — the  man  who  flies  and  fights 
alone,  as  contrasted  with  the  w^ork  of  large 
aeroplanes  which  may  carry  a  pilot  and 
several  combatants.  The  Allies,  for  example, 
have  such  heroes  of  the  air,  men  with  a 
known  record  of  successful  combat ;  and  so, 
too,  have  the  enemy.  But,  apart  from  deeds 
that  are  made  public,  and  men  who  become 
famous,  there  are  exploits  as  fine,  and  finer, 
that  cannot  yet  be  chronicled— flights  made 
by  men  who  remain  obscure,  and  are  content 


to  do  so,  knowing  their  work  to  have  been 
well  and  truly  done. 

The  machines  the  aerial  duellists  fly 
represent  a  type  of  high-speed,  single-seated 
craft,  machines  designed  and  built  for 
individual  fighting,  such  as  have  served,  and 
are  serving,  the  Allies  most  admirably,  and 
such  as  have  provided  also — remembering  it 
was  the  Allies,  and  not  the  Germans,  w-ho 
originated  them — a  model  and  pattern  for 
the  constructors  of  the  enemy.  The  craft 
one  may  take  for  description  is  a  mono- 
plane, though  single-seated  biplanes  are 
employed  also.  The  machine  is  powerfully 
engined,  fast-flying,  able  to  climb  and 
manoeuvre  rapidly — a  speed  machine,  and 
nothing  else.  The  pilot  ascends  in  it  alone, 
being  able  not  only  to  control  the  craft,  but 
also  to  operate  a  machine-gan.  This  gun  is 
fixed  in  front  of  the  monoplane,  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  hull.  It  fires  straight 
ahead,  and  in  this  direction  only,  being 
immovable  ;  and,  in  order  to  train  the  gun 
on  an  adversary,  the  airman  does  not  shift 
the  weapon  itself,  but  swings  the  bow  of 
his  machine,  by  suitable  movements  of  his 
rudder  or  elevator,  till  he  sees  by  his  sights 
that  the  enemy  is  covered.  Whereupon, 
needing  only  one  hand  in  the  process,  and 
with  the  other  free  for  his  controls,  he  fires 
the .  ammunition  that  has  been  placed  in 
the  gun,  seeking,  of  course,  meanwhile,  to 
keep  his  sights  on  the.  enemy. 

A  problem  encountered,  in  such  a  placing 
of  the  gun,  is  that  the  bullets  fired,  passing 
out  straight  ahead  over  the  top  of  the 
engine,  must  make  their  way  between  the 
blades  of  the  propeller  ;  and  when  this  is  in 
motion  there  is  the  chance-  that  a  certain 
number  of  these  bullets  will  strike  and 
damage  the  revolving  blades,  instead  of 
passing  out  unimpeded  on  their  way.  To 
overcome   this   difficulty,  two   methods   are 
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possible.  One  is  to  place  baffle-plates  on 
the  blades  of  tlie  propeller,  at  the  point 
where  thej  are  in  line  with  the  gun. 
Then,  when  the  propeller  blades  come  in 
the  way  of  a  bullet,  this  is  caught  and 
deflected  harmlessly  by  the  plate.  In  the 
other  method  a  mechanism  is  provided  on 
the  engine,  which  throws  the  gun  out  of 
action  each  time  one  of  the  propeller  blades 
is  in  line  with  the  muzzle  ;  but  this  method 


purpose,  Garros  made  it  his  business  to  see 
that  in  his  section  of  the  air,  at  any  rate, 
he  was  the  undisputed  champion.  And  he 
must — remembering  his  almost  incomparable 
skill — have  been  a  terror  to  those  German 
airmen  w^ho,  having  the  misfortune  to  be 
stationed  at  points  opposite  his  patrol,  found 
it  necessary  on  occasion  to  poach  on  his 
preserves..  A  speck  in  the  air,  scarcely  visible, 
perhaps,  among  drifting  clouds — that  was  all 
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A    PRENCH    BIPLANE    CHASING    A    GERMAN    BIPLANE. 

From  a  photograph  taken  hy  an  observer  in  a  French  aeroplane  fiying  below. 


is  not  very  satisfactory,  and  is  somewhat 
complicated.      * 

II. 

Gareos,  the  famous  Frenchman,  one  of,  if 
not  the  finest  of  living  airmen,  haunted 
daily  for  a  time,  very  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  enemy's  reconnaissance,  an 
air  space  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille. 
Rather  saturnine  and  of  a  melancholy 
temperament,  yet  grimly  tenacious   in   his 


there  was  to  be  seen  of  the  menace.  Yet 
should  a  German  craft,  its  occupants 
engrossed,  perhaps,  by  what  they  saw  below, 
dare  venture  within  striking  radius  of  that 
watcher  high  above,  then  down  in  one  swift, 
relentless  swoop  he  would  come  upon  them, 
rushing  through  the  air  at  a  speed  twice  that 
of  an  express  train,  and  raking  them  with  a 
hail  of  bullets  instantly  he  was  in  range. 

There  is  method,  apart  from  manipulative 
skill  and  a  judgment  of  speed  and  distance, 
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ill  the  delivery  of  such  attacks.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  aerial  duellist,  as  it  is,  say, 
of  the  man  who  wields  a  sword,  to  discover 
the  weakest  point  in  his  adversary's  defence, 
and'  then  strike  swiftly  there.  An  example, 
so  far  as  aerial  fighting  is  concerned,  will 
make  this  clear.  We  will  suppose  the  craft 
attacked  is  a  two-seater  biplane,  a  machine 
built  for  reconnaissance.  The  passenger, 
who  is  also  the  observer,  must  be  given  a 
good  view  earthward  ;  that  is  essential.  So 
he    has    a    position   well    forward    in    the 


scout  we  have  described,  with  the  observer 
who  is  the  combatant  in  the  front  seat,  the 
aerial  duellist  will  steer  during  his  glide  so 
that  he  swings  past  this  machine  from  the 
rear,  directing  a  stream  of  bullets  into  its 
hull,  which  will,  for  the  moment,  lie  clearly 
revealed  below  him. 

The  occupants  of  the  craft  attacked  are, 
if  this  plan  of  their  opponent  is  carried  out 
skilfully,  placed  immediately  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  pilot,  having  his  controls  to  attend  to, 
and  his  tactical  position  to  improve,  if  he 
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HEIGHT    OF   4000   FEET. 

Drawn  by  Christopher  Clark  from  sketches  and  description  by  an  eye-witness. 


machine,  while  behind  him  sits  the  pilot. 
Though  the  machine  is  a  scout,  and  not  a 
fighting  craft,  it  may  be  reckoned  that  the 
observer  will  have  a  weapon — an  automatic 
rifle,  perhaps  ;  or,  assuming  the  machine  is 
of  a  type  more  heavily  armed,  then  he  may 
operate^a  small  machine-gun.  Now,  the  art 
for  the  attacking  airman,  during  the  short 
time  that  his  dive  will  bring  him  within 
effective  striking  distance,  is  to  fire  at  his 
opponent  from  such  a  position,  from  such 
an  angle,  as  will  prove  disadvantageous  to 
this  enemy  when  he  seeks  to  return  the  fire. 
If,  therefore,  he  is  engaging  the  two-seated 


can,  by  some  quick  manoeuvre,  has  nothing 
to  do  but  crouch  in  his  seat,  hoping  that 
none  of  the  bullets  which  hiss  past  him  will 
find  a  mark  in  his  body  or  damage  his 
motor  or  his  controls.  Not  an  enviable 
plight,  his  !  And  the  passenger  forward  in 
the  machine,  though  he  has  certainly  some 
power  of  retaliation,  is  almost  as  unfortunately 
placed.  He  must  turn,  should  he  be  using 
a  rifle,  and  fire  backwards  from  his  seat,  the 
upper  plane  of  his  own  machine  impeding 
him  quite  probably  in  his  aim.  His  pilot, 
of  course,  will  aid  him  all  he  can,  swerving, 
for   instance,  so   as   to   throw  the   attacker 
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behind  from  his  dominant  position.  But 
should  this  assailant  happen  to  be  Garros — 
lost,  unfortunately,  to  the  French,  through  the 
failure  of  his  motor  while  over  enemy 
territory — or  any  other  of  the  champions 
of  the  Allies  who  have  gained  distinction, 
then  the  blow  should  be  struck,  and  the 
damage  done,  before  the  machine  that  is 
attacked  can  improve  its  position  or  succeed 
in  escaping  out  of  range. 

HI. 

As  one  might  expect,  remembering  that 
aerial    fighting   is   entirely   new,   there   are 


speed,  but  too  late,  to  aid  their  scout ;  and 
now  they  were  bent  on  vengeance.  And  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  machines  against 
him,  that  he  was  outnumbered,  was  not  the 
worst  Guidner  had  to  face.  What  was  more 
serious  for  him  was  that  the  pilot  in  control 
'  of  one  of  these  monoplanes  was  none  other 
than  Immelmanu,  perhaps  the  most  formid- 
able, and  certainly  the  most  notorious,  of  the 
German  duellists  of  the  air — a  pilot,  without 
doubt,  of  a  very  exceptional  skill,  whose  loss 
to  the  German  air  service,  while  in  action 
against  our  flying  corps  on  the  Western 
Front,  must  have  been  a  very  severe  blow. 


A    GERMAN    GIANT     BIPLANE    WITH    DOUBLE    FUSELAGE,    TWO    ENGINES,    AND    CENTRAL    ARMOURED    CAR 
FOR    riLOT    AND    3IACHINE-GUN    AND    GUNNERS. 

Drawn  by  John  de  G.  Bryan. 


sometimes  the  strangest  turns  in  the  wheel 
of  fortune — unexpected  encounters,  dramatic 
moments,  which  test  to  the  utmost,  not  only 
the  nerve,  but  also  the  ingenuity,  of  the 
pilots  who  may  be  concerned. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  experience  of 
Guidner,  a  worthy  successor  to  Garros,  w^ho 
w^as  engaged  one  day  in  attacking  enemy 
scouts.  A  biplane  he  dealt  with  in  the 
approved  method,  driving  it  damaged  to 
earth  ;  but  then  suddenly — at  any  rate,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned — the  unexpected 
and  the  very  unpleasant  happened.  Two 
fast  monoplanes,  both  enemy  craft,  bore 
dow'n   on   him.      They   had   flown  at  high 


As  though  meeting  Immelmann  was  not 
enough,  from  Guidner's  point  of  view,  and 
would  not  have  kept  his  hands  sufficiently 
full,  the  pilot  of  the  second  attacking 
machine,  both  of  which  were  now  closing  in 
on  him,  proved  to  be  Flight-Lieutenant 
Bolcke,  not  quite  such  a  "star  turn," 
perhaps,  as  Immelmann,  though  Bolcke  and 
another  comrade,  the  Baron  von  Althaus, 
had  both  won  distinction  in  aerial  fightinsr. 

Guidner,  to  write  tersely,  was  "  up  against 
it "  ;  and  there  followed  a  combat  which, 
had  one  been  lucky  enough  to  watch  it  with 
glasses  from  the  ground,  would  have  been 
one    to    remember.      Guidner   was   on   the 
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defensive  this  time,  an  unusual  role  with 
him.  He  fought  with  two  objects — to  cripple, 
if  he  could,  and  send  to  the  earth  one  or 
other  of  his  antagonists,  thus  placing  himself 
on  equal  terms  with  the  enemy  remaining  ; 
or,  failing  this,  to  prevent  either  of  his 
assailants  from  dealing  him  a  crippling  blow. 


wings  Guidner  could  ignore— unless  the 
main  spars  were  so  weakened  that  they  broke. 
Bullets  passing  through  the  fabric  of  his 
planes  made  small  punctures  merely,  and  then 
passed  harmlessly  on.  Shots  through  the  hull, 
too,  granted  they  missed  him  or  his  mechanism, 
might  likewise  be  ignored.    And  this  explains 
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FIRE     ON      THE 
A    BOMB     FROM 


Immelmann  and  Bolcke,  manoeuvring  with 
the  precision  of  a  natural  facility  and  much 
experience,  tried  to  lodge  their  machine-gun 
bullets  in  that  small  area  of  Guidner's  craft 
which  represented,  so  to  say,  its  vitals— -its 
most  vulnerable  points.    Shots  through  his 


why,  though  bullets  may  rain  all  round  a 
machine  in  an  aerial  duel,  piercing  its  wings 
and  hull  in  scores  of  places,  a  craft  will  still 
fly  on  uncliecked,  and  remain  under  perfect 
control.  Not  unless  the  motor,  which  is  the 
heart  of  the  machine,  is  hit  and  damaged,  or 
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the  fuel-tank  punctured,  or  until,  say,  some 
vital  control  wires  are  cut,  or  the  pilot  killed 
or  wounded,  is  the  aircraft  out  of  action. 
And  so  it  is  a  fact  that,  though  an  aeroplane 
with  its  widespread  wings  may  seem  a  very 
fair  target,  at  any  rate  at  close  range,  only 


for  instance,  to  their  headquarters,  after  a 
much-contested  passage  above  the  enemy's 
lines,  with  several  hundred  bullet-holes  in 
their  planes. 

Guidner  managed,  by  the  sheer  cleverness 
of  his  flying,  to  prevent  his  opponents  from 
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an  area  that  is  measured  by  a  yard  or  so 
represents  what  one  may  call,  perhaps  a  trifle 
grimly,  the  bull's-eye  of  the  machine.  All  the 
rest  will  yield,  with  no  more  than  insignificant 
or  local  damage,  to  the  penetration  of  any 
number  of  shot.    Machines  have  flown  back, 


dealing  him  a  vital  blow  ;  but  this  immunity 
he  gained,  despite  his  skill,  only  at  the 
expense  of  altitude.  He  was  beaten  nearer 
and  nearer  the  ground.  Immelmann  and 
Bolcke  were  tacticians,  and  we  must  not 
forget  they  were  two  to  one,     If  they  could 
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nofc  wing  this  elusive  quarry,  wlio  found  an 
answering  manoeuvre  to  all  their  feints  and 
dives,  then  they  would  at  least  force  him 
down  till  he  was  obliged  to  land.  And  this, 
indeed,  they  did.  Guidner  recogniset^l,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  inevitable.  He  alighted, 
and  had  time  to  burn  his  machine  before  he 
was  captured,  so  that  it  might  not  fall  into 
enemy  hands. 

Then  came  the  time  when,  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  he  was  placed  in  a  train  at  Lille,  en 
route  for  Germany  ;  and  here,  in  the  incident 
that  followed,  we  see  what  manner  of  men 
these  aviators  are,  even  when  earth-bound 
like  ordinary  folk.  The  train  slowed  up 
for  a  moment,  and  Guidner,  ^vho  had  been 
constantly  on  the  alert,  seized  wiiat  appeared 
no  more  than  a  desperate  chance.  He 
managed,  unobserved,  to  open  the  window 
of  a  compartment.  Through  this  he 
scrambled  and  dropped  on  to  the  permanent 
way.  Then,  striking  away  from  the  railway 
and  eluding  pursuit,  he  regained  eventually 
the  French  lines,  and  received  the  felicitations 
of  his  comrades. 

If  you  persist  in  your  reconnaissance  over 
an  enemy's  lines,  and  if  this  enemy  has 
fighting  aeroplanes  which  wait  merely  to 
waylay  your  scouts,  then  there  will  be  losses, 
and,  it  maybe,  serious  losses,  among  your 
men  and  machines.  Craft  will  set  out,  but 
they  will  not  return.  And  a  fact  that  is 
essential  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Though 
you  may  arm  your  scouts,  and  give  them 
some  power  of  resistance,  you  cannot  make 
these  scouts — machines  built,  as  they  are, 
for  reconnaissance  and  nothing  else — a  match 
for  such  hostile  craft  as  are  fighters  pure  and 
simple. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done,  if  your 
reconnaissance  is  not  to  prove  too  costly  ? 
The  War  has  provided  an  answer.  When 
you  send  out  scouts  on  a  reconnaissance 
behind  the  enemy's  lines,  giving  them  a 
mission  you  know  will  bring  them  within 
striking  distance  of  hostile  patrols,  you  must 
provide  also  to  accompany  them,  and  guard 
them  during  their  flight,  an  escort  of  fighting 
machines  —  craft  well  armed,  powerfully 
engined,  and  flying  fast,  whose  occupants 
will  have  nothing  to  do  but  watch  for, 
and  meet  in  the  best  way  possible,  any  and 
every  air  attack  the  enemy  may  launch 
against  them.  Their  role^  indeed,  is  clear, 
though  it  is  not  easy.  They  must  screen 
the  scouts,  placing  themselves  between  them 
and  the  enemy  patrols,  and  preventing  the 


latter  from  interfering  with  or  frustrating  the 
reconnaissance  which  is  the  object  of  the  flight. 

And  so  a  new  situation  arises.  Enemy 
patrols,  diving  towards  the  scouts  which  have 
hitherto  been  their  prey,  find  the  tables 
tilrned. .  Instead  of  some  weaker  craft,  which 
they  may  fly  dowm  upon  in  such  a  way  as  to 
take  it  at  a  disadvantage,  they  find  opposing 
them  a  machine  which  can  hit  as  hard,  and 
perhaps  harder,  than  they  can  themselves — 
a  machine  with  its  gun  or  guns  so  placed 
that  they  will  fire  fore  and  aft,  up  or  down, 
and  which  has  no  convenient  "  blind  "  side 
on  which  it  may  be  approached. 

But  war  is,  of  course,  a  game  of  move  and 
counter-move,  and  this  applies  to  the  air  as 
well  as  to  the  land.  So  when  you  screen 
your  scouts  in  the  way  we  have  described, 
the  reply  of  the  enemy  is  to  attack  you,  not 
with  single  machines,  but  with  a  number 
of  fighting  craft ;  and  it  is  through  the 
"development  of  such  tactics  that  the  total 
of  air  duels  and  of  casualties  has  grown  so 
rapidly.  But  the  air  work  of  the  Allies 
— and  this  is  the  salient  point — has  been 
maintained  throughout  unflinchingly.  When- 
ever we  have  needed  an  observation,  or  have 
required  to  drop  bombs  on  some  points 
behind  the  enemy's  lines,  then  we  have  made 
in  the  air  what  is  equivalent  to  a  recon- 
naissance in  force  by  cavalry  on  land.  We 
have  fought  our  w^ay  to  our  objective, 
protecting  our  observing  machines  or  our 
bomb-droppers  by  a  screen  of  armed  craft, 
and  reaching  out  objective,  and  performing 
our  given  task,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy  to  prevent  us. 

And  in  such  offensives  as  these  our  fighting 
aeroplanes,  penetrating  as  they  do  over  enemy 
territory  and  engaging  his  defensive  patrols, 
labour  under  the  disadvantage  that,  before 
they  meet  their  antagonists  and  strike  their 
blow,  they  must  fly  out  some  distance  from 
their  base,  and  must  be  prepared,  in  addition, 
both  before  and  after  a  combat,  to  manoeuvre 
with  their  scouts  while  observations  are  being 
made,  and  then  return  in  a  non-stop  flight  to 
their  own  lines.  And  what  this  means  is  that 
they  must  carry  an  ample  supply  of  fuel — a 
supply  sufficient  to  meet  all  contingencies, 
and  to  allow,  for  example,  for  a  flight  back  to 
their  base  in  the  teeth  of  a  high  and  rising 
wind.  They  cannot  afford  to  run  a  risk  of 
petrol  shortage,  because  this  might  bring  them 
down  in  hostile  territory  and  deliver  them 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  So  there  is  nothing 
for  them  but  to  burden  themselves  with 
heavy  loads  of  fuel,  apart  from  the  weight 
of  their  guns  and  ammunition. 
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Eiiemj  pilots,  on  the  other  hand,  acting 
defensively  over  some  quite  limited  area,  and 
not  afraid  of  cutting  their  petrol  fine — seeing 
that,  even  if  their  supply  does  fail,  they  can  land 
in  their  own  lines  without  fear  of  capture — 
ascend  in  machines  w^hich  carry  an  absolutely 
minimum  load.  And,  remembering  that 
dead  weight  in  the  air  is  always  a  handicap, 
as  it  is  to  a  man  or  a  horse  in  a  race,  the  fact 
that  they  fight  defensively  and  not  off'ensively 
is  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  the  German 
airmen,  and   renders  our  successes  so  much 


the  more  noteworthy  —  successes  which, 
striking  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  campaign  of  1916,  grew  so 
frequent  and  so  significant,  as  week  after 
week  was  passed  in  constant  fighting,  that 
our  aerial  supremacy  over  the  Germans, 
ceasing  to  be  partial  or  intermittent,  became, 
indeed,  a  factor  which  could  be  relied  upon 
definitely,  and  which  was  of  incalculal3le 
value,  influencing  as  it  did  the  whole  tenor 
of  our  operations,  not  only  by  air,  but  also 
by  land. 


THE    SYCAMORE. 


'T'HE  sycamore  is  a  singing  tree, 
'      And  its  passions,  its  pulses,  and  its  desires 
Tremble  and  dream  and  fastiion  themselves 
Into  a  thousand  exquisite  lyres- 
Lyres  that  are  amber  and  russet  and  gold, 
And  they  hang  the  shadowy  leaves  among; 
And  the  wind -breaths  thrill  the  delicate  strings, 
And  harp  a  haunting,  a  dream-wind  song. 

Vermilion  dawn  sweeps  these  magic  lutes, 
And  they  vibrate  with  the  laughing  rain ; 
While  the  white  moon  strikes  a  silv*ry  note, 
And  the  noontide  sun  wakes  a  golden  strain. 


The  sycamore  has  a  singing  soul, 

And  croons  through  its  lyres,  as  they  swing  and  sway, 
Of  the  greenness  of  spring  and  of  small  birds'  loves, 
Of  delights  that  are  born  and  that  pass  away. 

ELIZABETH   B.  PIERCY. 


AN  UNCONQUERABLE 

SOUL 

By   MICHAEL    KENT 

Illustrated  by  Claude  A.  Shepperson 


ATHERLEY  lay 
on  the  theatre 
stretcher  and 
analysed  his 
feelings,  with  a  fine 
calm.  The  theatre 
nurse  was  busily 
ragging  him.  That 
is  the  appointed 
duty  of  theatre 
nurses  before  the 
anaesthetist  arrives,  since  they  know  the  rapid 
decline  in  the  psychological  barometer  that 
takes  place  between  the  w^ard  and  the  theatre. 
But  Hatherley  wished  she  wouldn't  talk.  If 
she  did  not  chatter,  he  might  think,  and 
he  wanted  to  think.  He  was  undisturbed 
at  the  thought  of  the  operation — quite 
undisturbed  ;  he  was  surprised  at  his  calm. 
Ah,  there  was  a  little  tap  as  of  steel  on 
glass  inside  the  theatre  !  He  hoped  they 
would  not  keep  him  waiting.  He  must 
think  of  something  pleasant  to  say  to  his 
surgeon,  McLellan,  one  of  his  own  boys, 
curiously  enough.  He  remembered  McLellan 
coming  to  him  in  an  Eton  suit,  a  quiet  little 
boy  with  just  a  trace  of  a  stammer.  "  Yes, 
Sister,  if  I  swear  when  I  am  under,  Fll  give 
you  a  fiver,  and  Wilson  shall  be  referee." 
McLellan  had  gone  a  long  way  since  then. 
They  most  of  them  travelled  far,  his 
boys,  in  the  Services  or  at  the  Bar.  Dear 
boys  !  They  had  made  a  name  for  the  old 
school.  They  had  done  their  work  in  the 
Empire,  over  in  Flanders  and  in  Gallipoli. 
That  landing  in  GaUipoli  had  thinned  his 
old  boys'  list  sadly.  "  I  say,  it's  awfully 
good  of  you.  Sister."  GrallipoH  !  Crewdson 
went  there,  at  the  head  of  his  men  when 
none  other  was  left  alive  to  lead — Crewdson, 
whose  spirit  alone  held  the  beach  till  the 
Maxims  came.  How  long  ago  was  it  that 
he   was   teaching   Crewdson   Latin  verses  ? 


Months  only,  it  seemed.  Evans,  too,  had 
gone.  He  recalled  Evans  at  centre-half, 
pulling  the  St.  Olaf's  match  out  of  the 
fire  when  the  school  was  two  goals  down. 
"Oh,  good  fellows,"  he  muttered,  ''good 
fellows  ! " 

What  a  time  they  were  getting  ready  in 
there  1  He  recalled  some  lines  of  Henley, 
and  vainly  strove  to  bring  them  perfectly 
to  his  mind — 

"I  thank  whatever  yods  there  be " 

No, "  whatever  gods  may  be,"  the  poet  wrote. 
If  that  be  the  faith  of  an  Agnostic,  should  he 
give  less  whose  hope  was  sure  and  certain  ? 

"For  my  unconquerable  soul." 

Good  words  to  bite  on  to  when  the  gas 
got  hold  !  "  Unconquerable  soul !  "  He 
had  helped  to  make  unconquerable  souls 
— Crewdson  and  Evans  and  AUeyn  and 
Charteris  and  Gillingham.  Blood  went  for 
much,  but  something,  anyhow,  was  due  to 
teaching.  The  old  school  and  himself  must 
have  counted  for  something— 

"I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud; 
Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed." 

Good  stuff,  Henley  ! 

"  Ah,  that's  right.  Sister.  Thanks  !  Hbw 
d'ye  do,  McLelian  ?  I've  been  pickling  a 
rod  for  my  own  backbone  when  I  pushed 
you  through  the  medical,,  eh  ?  " 

There  they  were,  three  of  them,  in  white 
gaberdines,  like  cooks,  McLellan  and  Wilson 
and  old  Sadler,  his  own  medical  man,  who 
had  sent  him  there.  Wilson  was  busy  with 
apparatus.  Sadler  was  fcalking  weightily 
with  McLellan  ;  the  country  practitioner 
evidently  felt  a  little  ill  at  ease  with  the 
brilliant  young  surgeon.  Hatherley  smiled. 
Sadler  was  a  dear  old  chap,  though  he  had 
diagnosed  rheumatoid  arthritis  instead  of 
the   real  cause,  an   obscure   trouble  in  the 
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spinal  cord.  Hatberley  was  thinking  hard 
now.  He  felt  a  sudden  repugnance  to  the 
inhaler  which  Wilson  had  in  his  left  hand 
as  he  took  the  pulse.  But  events  moved 
rapidly  ;  in  a  few  seconds  the  inhaler  was 
adjusted. 

'*  Now  breathe  deeply  and  easily.  That's 
right — that's "  he  heard  Wilson  say. 

''  For  my  unconquerable  soul ! "  said 
Hatberley,  and  sank  into  black  depths  of 
unconsciousness.  He  was  still  sinking,  hours 
after,  it  seemed,  when  in  the  dark  below  him 
he  saw  a  rosy  light.  He  drifted  airily  towards 
it,  and  the  glow  spread  and  grew  till  it 
covered  his  horizon.  Its  origin,  which  had 
been  the  first  thing  he  had  seen,' was  no 
longer  rosy,  but  a  bright,  caressing  opal  of 
white  and  blue  and  violet.  As  it  diverged 
from  its  centre,  it  passed  through  rainbow 
shades  of  emerald  and  primrose  till  it  merged 
from  pink  to  red  and  dusky  brown  in  the 
vertical  height  through  which  he  had  fallen. 
He  felt  that  he  loved  the  heart  of  that  bright- 
ness, he  yearned  toward  it,  and  he  loathed  the 
black  w^ hence  he  had  fled.  He  tried  to  urge 
himself  toward  the  axis  of  radiance,  where, 
he  felt,  was  peace.  He  was  perfectly 
conscious.  Up  there  in  the  dark,  men  were 
poking  and  prying  with  knives  about  his 
carcase.  He  knew  it  all,  and  he  felt  a  deep 
disgust.  "  My  unconquerable  soul !  "  he 
cried,  and  urged  himself  toward  the  light. 
It  was  so  easy  to  go  there,  just  to  will  it, 
not  to  labour  or  sweat,  just  to  drop  through 
space  into  light. 

"  You  mustn't  go  on  ! "  cried  a  voice  in 
his  ear. 

"  I've  finished,"  he  heard  himself  sa^y,  and 
looked  round. 

It  was  Evans.  He  knew  him  in  an 
instant. 

'*  Old  Turnips ! "  he  cried,  for  that  had 
been  Evans's  name  at  school. 

"Yes,  sir,"  cried  the  happy  soul,  "it  is  I. 
But  truly  you  must  not  go  on." 

"  Evans,"  mused  the  schoolmaster,  "  but 

the  face "     He  had  only  thought,  not 

spoken,  and  he  read  the  boy's  answer. 

"  You  heard  it  was  blown  to  bits.  It  is, 
there  in  the  old  time  where  you  go  back." 

There  seemed  to  be  a  pulsing  in  space 
about  him,  and  he  turned  vaguely.  A  crowd 
of  them  were  round  him,  Charteris  and 
Gillingham  —  Gillingham,  who  had  been 
speared  at  Government  House  in  a  West 
African  settlement  years  before  ;  Stacey,  Avho 
had  been  on  the  Hawlce  when  she  went  up  ; 

and   Mullins — Mull  ins Why,  he  had 

a  letter  from  Mullins  up  in  the  ward  I 


"  Only  this  morning,  sir,"  said  Mullins  to 
him, and  saluted  gravely.  "It  was  just  south 
of  Hooge.     How  is  the  school,  sir  ? " 

The  school !  It  seemed  strange  to 
Hatberley.  "I  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  school,"  he  thought. 

Their  answering  impressions  seemed  to 
rise  about  him  like  a  mist,  and  all  had  but 
one  tenor. 

"  Your  place  is  not  here  yet,  sir,"  thought 
Gillingham. 

Charteris  and  Evans,  who  had  not  yet 
forgotten  all  of  earth,  gave  utterance  to  the 
same  sentiment. 

"Dear  old  Jumbo,"  it  w^as — they  had 
ahvays  called  him  Jumbo  in  the  old  days  on 
earth — "dear  old  Jumbo,  the.  old  school 
could  not  go  on  without  him  yet." 

It  was  left  for  Mullins,  the  newly  entered, 
to  strike  the  most  personal  note.  His  face 
lighted.  Hatberley  saw  him,  as  in  a  vision, 
back  upon  the  familiar  playing  fields,  with 
that  merry,  daring  self-reliance  with  which 
he  would  swoop  down  upon  the  most 
formidable  forwards  and  take  the  ball  from 
them  by  the  mere  unperturbed,  unswerving 
force  of  his  resolution,  the  same  light-hearted 
fearlessness  as,  only  last  night,  Hatberley 
knew  now,  he  had  raced  his  men  into  the 
shell  crater  out  by  Hooge,  and  held  it  for  a 
glorious  ten  seconds  before  his  lads  arrived 
to  see  him  torn  to  pieces  by  a  bomb.  There 
was  the  vision,  and  the  thought  that 
Hatberley  read  was  more  of  the  earth  than 
any  he  had  yet  become  conscious  of  :  "  Play 
up,  the  school  1 " 

On  a  sudden  the  crowd  about  him  seemed 
to  wake  to  their  old  allegiance  at  that  cry, 
and  the  space  palpitated  with  the  throbbing, 
insistent  call :  "  Play  up,  the  school !  " 

But  Hatberley  was  drifting  downwards 
still,  and  now  upon  his  sight  fairy  minarets 
and  towers,  such  as  surely  never  man  had 
seen  before,  sprang  out  of  the  sea  of  light 
and  moved  towards  him,  a  pleasant  land 
where  peace  w^as,  and  no  more  pain. 
.     "  No,"  he  said  stubbornly,  "  I  will  go  on." 

At  this  the  thought  of  Crewdson, 
compelling,  almost  stern,  crossed  the  path- 
way of  his  will.  "  Nay,"  he  said,  "  w^e  of 
the  school  have  played  the  game  till  the 
w^iistle  went."  And  he  laughed  as  one  free 
from  care,  quit  of  judgment,  done  with 
praise  or  blame. 

In  that  moment  Hatberley  saw  Crewdson 
as  he  died,  springing  lightly  up  the  bare 
hillside  by  Achi  Baba,  till  the  shrapnel  came. 
They  were  round  him,  all  that  loving  troop 
of  dear  dead  boys.     "  You  that  taught  us — 
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will  you  not  follow  the  path  ?  "  thej  cried. 
Then  there  welled  up  in  the  old  man's  heart 
again  the  noble  strain  of  the  tortured  poet — 

"  For  my  unconquerable  soul." 

The  brilliance  of  the  haven  of  light  below 


bound  by  the  narrow  limits  of  mere  muscle 
and  bone,  turned  his  free  soul  dizzy  and 
sick.  Memory  and  imagination  tortured  him 
with  the  smell  of  blood  and  the  nauseating 
details  of  lancet  and  sponge.  He  hesitated 
again.     This  time,  however,  it  was  not  *'  I 


'' '  Now  breathe  deeply  and  easily.     That's  right — that's '  he  heard  Wilson  say." 


him  dimmed  an  instant,  and  he  was  aware 
how,  high  above  him,  hung  a  faint,  grey 
cloud.  It  was  plainly  toward  that  far  point 
that  he  must  urge  his  mind.  He  focussed 
every  ray  of  resolution  into  that  one  idea — 
^'0  get  back.  The  thought  of  his  body  up 
there,  gross,   material,   racked    with    pain, 


will  go  on,"  but  "I  cannot  go  back,"  that 
rose  to  his  mind. 

Instant  to  his  need  arose  that  cloud  of 
witness.  He  saw  Stacey,  blue-lipped,  gasping 
as  he  slipped  voluntarily  from  his  place  on 
the  overloaded  grating  into  the  grey  winter 
sea.     He  heard  his  voice,  commanding  for  a 
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moment  the  jolt  and  chatter  of  his  teeth  : 
"Good  luck,  you  chaps  !  I'm  last  comer — 
I'll  take  mj  chance  ! "  Then  the  glorious 
company  of  the  old  school — Ms  old'  school — 
closed  upon  him  with  the  call :  "  Stick  it,  sir  ! 
The  going  was  not  easy  for  us,  but  the  game 
is  worth  it." 

Strength  came  to  him,  born  of  that  cry. 
He  stiffened  the  fibre  of  his  nerve  against 
the  shuddering  pulses  of  his  mortal  being, 
and  turned  his  face  to  the  blackness.  Up 
and  up  he  went  out  of  the  blue,  through  the 
gold,  and  into  the  rosy  mist  of  light,  while 
above  him  the  darkness  deepened,  and  his 
soul  grew  chill.  Now,  too,  he  became 
conscious  of  physical  sensation,  a  feeling 
of  intense  labour,  of  blood  drumming 
through  arteries  grown  old,  a  fierce  fight  for 
air  that  would  no  more  than  lap  the  shallow 
spaces  of  tired,  unresilient  lung.  Once  more 
he  felt  lonely,  not  merely* the  loneliness  of 
being  without  companionship,  but  the  deadly, 
maddening  isolation  of  utter  space,  the  fear 
of  living  still  and  never  finding  aught 
sentient,  aught  of  human  kind.  Out  of  the 
night  from  the  star  of  light,  far,  far  below, 
came  up  a  faint  and  distant  cry  :  "  Play  up, 
the  school ! " 

Up  in  the  theatre  the  white-smocked  men 
were  working  with  a  tense,  machine-like 
energy.  Little  hand-wheels  were  turned, 
and  the  table  obediently  rose  and  lowered 
and  bent,  Wilson,  standing  at  the  blue-grey 
head,  his  eyes  scanning  every  trivial  detail 
of  face  and  breathing,  jerked  a  question  at 
his  colleague  :  "  I  can't  give  you  much  more 
time." 

McLellan  answered  with  a  grunt.  His 
hand,  unhurried,  kept  on  his  steady  course. 
Mechanically  he  reached  out  his  left  for 
a  sponge,  as  he  cast  the  used  ones  away 
unheeding.  On  a  sudden,  Wilson  bent  down 
and  With  one  finger  delicately  raised  the  chill 
brown  eyelid  from  one  of  the  patient's 
eyes.  In  the  stillness  of  the  theatre  could 
be  heard  the  soft  brush  of  linen  surfaces  as 
the  surgeon  moved,  the  harsh,  low  buzz 
of  the  light  above  the  table,  and  the  click  of 
Wilson's  indrawn  breath. 

"  You  mustn't  go  on ! "  cried  the  anaes- 
thetist sharply. 

"  I've  finished,"  returned  McLellan,  like  a 
machine,  unfeeling  and  remote.  He  stepped 
away.  The  nerve  that  had  served  him  through 
his  perilous  task  ebbed  all  away.  His  hands 
trembled.  Not  so  with  Wilson.  Now  was 
his  time  to  take  up,  the  battle  for  the 
life  that  flickered  faint  upon  the  table. 
"  Collapse,"  he  muttered.     Then,  as  his  hands 


fluttered  lightly  over  the  prostrate  form 
upon  the  table,  he  jerked  from  time  to  time 
brief  commands.  "The  twenty  per  cent.," 
"  Sterilised,,  Sister  ? "  "  More  on-  the  side,"  and 
so  on,  over  his  shoulder,  without  looking  up. 
As  time  passed,  and  he  found  the  signs  of 
collapse  arrested,  he  grew  a  little  more 
deliberate,  but  not  less  vigilant,  nor  even 
when  the  patient's  forces  seemed  to  have 
rallied  entirely  did  he  relax  his  watch. 

In  the  meantime,  out  in  the  dark,  the  soul 
of  Hatherley  was  striving  and  groping  for  its 
path  to  earth.  Behind  him,  far  and  years 
ago,  it  seemed,  he  had  left  the  city  of  light. 
Thousands  of  miles  below  him  were  the 
happy  spirits  who  had  loved  him,  and  revered 
him,  and  sent  him  back.  That  was  almost 
forgotten — indeed,  he  had  no  vital  forces  left 
to  waste  on  memory.  All  his  will,  all  his 
strength,  was  directed  to  the  sickening 
struggle  to  come  back.  Blackness  lay  before 
him  and  pressed  at  his  elbows.  Utmost 
solitude  sapped  his  resolution.  As  the  fight 
went  on,  the  sensations  of  physical  being 
grew  more  and  more  marked — a  heart-beat 
that  drummed  in  his  brain  and  throbbed 
agonisingly  within  the  sockets  of  his  eyes, 
weariness  and  weight,  and  the  torture  of 
unspeakable  fatigue.  Then  came  nausea, 
and  after  that  blank  unconsciousness, 
dreamless  sleep. 


Hatherley  opened,  his  eyes  to  find  himself 
in  the  ward.  Nurse  pounced  npon  him, 
poured  a  glass  of  tasteless  stuff  down  his 
throat.  "  Oh,  thanks,"  he  said  confusedly, 
"I  didn't  understand,"  and  forthwith  fell 
asleep.  That  day  he  passed  waking  and 
sleeping,  but  never  much  alive,  never  able  to 
speak,  and  on  the  day  after  came  McLellan 
and  Wilson,  and  stood  over  his  bed  with  a 
good  deal  of  complacent  consultation.  He 
woke  up  to  stare  into  the  anaesthetist's  kindly 
eyes,  and  smiled. 

"  Well,"  said  Wilson,  "  how  do  you  feel  ?  " 

"Empty,"  Hatherley  replied,  which  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at.    "  How  am  I  ?  " 

Wilson  laughed.  "  You  ?"  he  said.  "Oh, 
you're  a  modern  miracle  !  First,  this  boy  of 
yours,  with  his  little  knife,  has  put  you  on 
the  way  to  absolute  recovery,  and  then  you 
collapse  and  slip  through  our  fingers  to  the 
very  gates  of  death,  and  come  back  to  earth 
again  when  we  had  all  given  you  up.  You're 
a  negation  of  all  the  rules  of  surgery  !  " 

"  Dear  boys  !  "  said  Hatherley.  And  the 
doctors  thought  that  he  spoke  of  them,  but 
he  did  not— he  had  just  remembered. 


MORE    WAR    NEWS. 

"What  be  these  'ere  Tanks  like?" 

''Well — er — they're  like  a  er — erum,  and  they  goes  like  a  thingamabob— in  fact,  they're  absolutely  it.' 

*•  Well,  I  never !     I  knew  they  was  wonderful  things,  but  I  baint  'eard  any  details  afore  ! " 

THE  EDITOR'S  SCRAP-BOOK 


Dick  and  Jimmy  were  spending  a  few  days 
with  their  grandmother,  who  spoils  them,  as 
grandmothers  will. 

One  night  they  were  saying  their  prayers, 
and  little  Jimmy  vociferated  his  petitions  in 
a  voice  that  conld  be  heard  a  mile.  He  was 
telling  what  he  wanted  for  Christmas,  and  his 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  got  on  his  brother's 
nerves. 

"What  are  you  praying  for  Christmas 
presents  so  loud  f or  ?  "  interrupted  Dick. 
"  Santa  Claus  isn't  deaf." 

"  No,"  whispered  Jimmy,  "  but  grandma  is." 


*'  Oh,  please,  Miss  Jenkins,"  begged  the 
youth  earnestly,  "  do  not  call  me  Mr.  Durand." 

"  Oh,  but  our  acquaintance  is  so  short,  you 
know  "  she  said  coyly.  *'  But  why  should  I 
not  call  you  that  ?  " 

"Well,"  hesitated  the  young  man,  "princi- 
pally because  my  name  is  Dupont." 


The  teacher   was   telluig   her  class  a  long, 
highly  embellished  story  of  Santa  Clatis,  and 


the  mirth  of  Willie  Jones  eventually  got  entirely 
beyond  his  control. 

"  Willie,"  said  the  teacher  sternly,  "  what 
did  I  punish  you  for  yesterday  ?  " 

"  For  lyin',"  promptly  answered  Willie  ; 
"  an'  I  was  just  wonderin'  who  was  goin'  to 
punish  you." 


"  I  AM  delighted  to  meet  you,"  said  the  father 
of  the  young  student,  shaking  hands  warmly 
with  the  professor.  "  My  son  learned  algebra 
from  you  last  year,  you  know." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  professor,  "he  was 
studying  it,  but  he  did  not  learn  any." 


"  I  HAVE  something  to  tell  you,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  a  slightly  embarrassed  air,  to 
the  small  daughter  of  the  house.  "After  the 
party  last  night  your  sister  Kitty  promised  to 
marry  me.  I  hope  you  won't  bear  me  any 
grudge  for  taking  her  away  from  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  the  small  sister 
cheerfully.  "  Why,  that's  what  the  party  was 
for  I  " 
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A    REPRISAL. 

Between  his  meals  Ted  was  a  charming  boy, 
But  when  it  came  to  helps  of  beef  and  mutton, 

And  puddingrs— such  as  juveniles  enjoy~*- 
He  was  a  perfect  glutton. 

At  Christmas-time  an  Uncle  came  to  stay, 
Who  prized  what  health  spare  diet  could  ensure 
him, 

And,  criticising  Ted  on  Christmas  Day, 
He  said,  aside,  "I'll  cure  him." 

He  plied  his  nephew  with  unwonted  fare, 
Gave  him  a  lead  by  tasting  various  messes, 

While  Ted,  with  joy,  rushed  blindly  in  the  snare 
Of  unrestrained  excesses. 


reprovingly.     *'  Isn't  your  big  brother  entitled 
to  if?" 

**No,"   said    Harry;    "he  was  eatin'   cake 
three  years  before  I  was  born." 


"  See  the  spider,  my  son,  spinning  its  web," 
said  the  instructive  parent  to  his  small  son. 
''  Is  it  not  wonderful  ?  >  Do  you  reflect  that  no 
man  could  spin  that  web,  no  matter  how  hard 
he  might  try?  " 

J' Well,  what  of  it?"  replied  the  up-to-date 
offspring.  *' Watch  me  spin  this  top.  No 
spider  can  do  that,  no  matter  how  hard  he 
might  try." 


LOOKING    AHEAD. 


''That's  my  boy  Alf — getting:  on  for  ten  he  is." 

"That  so?    Why,  you  won't  be  able  to  recognise  him  when  he  joins  us  here  at  the  Front.' 


At  ten  o'clock  they  sent  the  boy  to  bed. 

•'  My  cure  you'll  find  both  permanent  and  speedy; 
To-morrow's  pains  will  teach  him,"  Uncle  said, 

"The  sin  of  being  greedy." 

To-morrow  came.    Alas  I  what  do  you  think  ? 

Ted's  appetite  was  far  from  supercilious. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  boy  was  in  the  pink, 

3ut  Uncle  very  bilious. 

Jessie  Pope, 


"  Why  do  you  always  insist  upon  having  the 
largest  piece  of  cake,  Harry  ?  "  asked  the  mother 


An  animated  group  of  small  boys  appeared 
to  be  hotly  debating  the  rightful  ownership  of  a 
handful  of  marble^,  when  the  village  clergyman 
passed,  and  stopped  to  ask  what  the  excitement 
was  about.  A  boy  who  turned  to  reply  to  him 
explained  that  it  had  been  arranged  that 
whoever  could  tell  the  biggest  lie  was  to  have 
the  marbles. 

"  But,  boys,  I  don't  think  that'  a  nice 
game,"  said  the  clergyman.  "  Surely  you 
know  that  it's  wrong  to  tell  lies  at  all.  When 
I  was  your  age  I  never  told  a  lie." 

**Ohl"  exclaimed  the  spokesman.  "I  say, 
you  fellows,  parson's  won  the  marbles,  after 
all ! " 


AT    THE    REHEARSAL. 

Organisku   of    Conckut;    No,  ho,   Burton  I      Trv  that  again.      Don't    sing-  •' Appv  I   shall   be.*'      Lot   us 
hoar  that  "  H." 

Vocalist:    But  look  'ere,  sir — the  music  don't  go  up  no  'igbcr  than  G. 
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AN  UNSAFE  GAME. 
By  €»  Marriage* 

I  TURNED  to  my  neighbour  on  my  right  and 
prayed  that  he  might  be  more  amusing.  He 
was  playing  thoughtfully  with  his  breadcrumbs. 

"Have  you  had  much  experience  of  Manx 
cars  ?  "  he  said,  and  instinctively  I  knew  he 
was  a  man  with  only  one  topic  of  conversation. 

♦*  Yes,"  I  said  happily.  My  week-end  hostess 
had  talked  of  nothing  else  since  I  had  arrived. 
I  knew  quite  a  lot  about  Manx  cars.     "  The 


*'  When  I  said  it  has  never  wanted  a  single 
repair,  I've  had  one  burst  tyre — one  burst 
tyre  only— and  I  suppose  that  car  has  run— 
oh,  fifteen  thousand  easily  since  I've  had  it. 
What  about  yours  ?  " 

"  Mine  ?  "  I  hesitated.  He  had  fallen  into 
it  so  easily,  and  disillusionment  would  probably 
kill  his  enthusiasm.  ♦*  No,  I've  never  had  to 
have  mine  repaired,  either,"  I  said. 

"  Have  you  had  yours  two  years  ?  " 

*'  No,  I  haven't  had  it   two  years— quite," 


PRECAUTIOK. 


Officer  :  Will  you  tel"i  Dr.  Smith  that  Lieutenant  Thompson  has  got  a  gymkhana  coming  on,  and 
ask  him  if  he  can  do  anything  for  it? 

Orderly  :  Well,  sir,  the  doctor's  out  at  the  moment ;  but  if  you  put  a  bread  poultice  on  it,  and 
keep  out  of  the  draught,  I'll  send  him  round  to  you  as  soon  as  he  comes  in. 


lady  with  whom  I  am  staying  drove  me  here 
in  one  to-night,  and " 

**  Best  cars  on  the  market,  absolutely,  for 
the  price.     Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  So  easy  to  drive,  too."  (I  had  held  the 
steering-wheel  while  she  got  down.  Afterwards 
she  had  pointed  out  that  the  engines  were 
stopped.) 

"  I've  got  five  cars,"  he  went  on,  "  and  the 
Manx  was  the  cheapest  of  them  all.  Upon  my 
word,  it's  the  best.  I've  had  it  for  two  years, 
^^  ^  it's  never  had  to  have  a  single  repair. 
Don't  you  find  they  run  more  smoothly  than 
any  other  car,  too  ?  " 

"You  don't  feel  you  are  in  one  at  all,"  I 
said. 


I  added  hurriedly,  when  I  saw  he  was  going 
to  be  more  pressing.  <<  Tell  me,  where  have 
you  toured  with  yours  ?  " — to  get  him  back  to 
his  own  again. 

*'  All  over  the  place.  Do  you  know  Ireland 
at  all?" 

"  Yes." 

**  She  took  us  right  across  to  the  west  coast. 
There  are  some  roads  for  you  I  Not  a  hitch  I 
Devonshire,  too.  Dartmoor  finds  out  your 
weak  spots.  Done  much  motoring  in 
Devon?" 

"  Some,"  I  answered  truthfully. 

"  How  did  you  find  she  behaved  there  ?  " 

I  looked  round  the  table.  I  was  never  likely 
to  meet  a  0oul  Qf  them  again.    They  weren't 
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a  bit  like  anyone  I  knew,  and  the  girl  I  was 
.staying  with  was  too  far  away  to  hear.  I 
dashed  in  headlong. 

''  It  was  in  Devonshire,"  I  said,  "  that  she 
showed  the  first  signs  of  fallibility.  We 
discovered  a  '  knock '  in  her  engine."  (A  'bus- 
conductor  once  talked  to  me  about  ''knocks.") 

"  Eeally  ?  "  He  turned  right  round.  "  Now, 
that's  tremendously  interesting.  And  you  say 
you  have  never  had  your  car  repaired  ?  " 

*'  No,"  I  said.  "  It — well,  it  went  away 
again,  so  we  never  troubled."  (I  rather  wished 
I  had  left  the  *'  knock  "  alone.) 

"  The  reason  why  I'm  so  interested,"  he 
went  on,  "  is  that  I  have  been  told-^I  am  no 
mechanic  myself,  so  I  know  nothing  about 
these  things^ — that  the  machinery  of  the  Manx 
cars  is  so  simple  that  *  knocks  '  are  impossible. 
Certainly  yours  is  the  first  I've  heard  of." 

"  Perhaps  I've  made  a  mistake,"  I  said.  (I 
felt  I  owed  this  to  the  makers.)  "  It — it  may 
have  been  one  of  our  other  cars." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  ivas  the  Manx," 
he  said.  *'  Now,  at  Windermere,  where  we 
have  a  house " 

"  Oh,  do  you  live  at  Windermere  ?  Then 
perhaps  you  know  the  Marsdens  ?  " 

"  Marsdens  ?  Of  course  I  do  I  She's  my 
wife's  dearest  friend.     Do  you  know  them  I*  " 

*'  He's  my  uncle,"  I  said  faintly.  I  ought 
to  have  known  something  like  this  would 
happen. 

"  How  extraordinary !  We  go  up  there 
to-morrow.  I  must  tell  him  I  have  met  you." 
And  he  scanned  my  name  -  card  again 
mercilessly. 


NOTice 


A    GOOD    LICKING. 


THE    POINT    OF    VIEW. 

"  Now,  that's  a  cigar,  sir,  you  could  offer  to  any 
of  your  friends." 

"Quite  so!  Quite  so!  But  I  want  one  I  can 
smoke  myself ! " 

"  By  the  by,"  I  stammered,  as  we  rose,  "  I — 
er — please  don't  mention  my  car  to  him.  It's 
to  be  a  little  surprise  wlien  we — when  we  next 
see  him." 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  won't.  Which  one  am  I 
not  to  mention  ?  " 

*'  I  think  it's  best  not  to  mention  any  of 
them,"  I  said,  and  added  mysteriously,  *'  One 
day  I  will  tell  you  why." 

It  is  a  pity  I  shall  never  be  able  to. 


"  Jim,"  said  the  friend  of  the  taxicab 
driver,,  standing  in  front  of  the  vehicle,  "  there's 
a  purse  lying  on  the  floor  of  your  car." 

The  driver  looked  carefully  around,  and  then 
whispered — 

"  Sometimes,  when  business  is  bad,  I  put  it 
there  and  leave  the  door  open.  It's  empty,  but 
you've  no  idea  how  many  people'll  jump  in  for 
a  short  drive  when  they  see  it." 


"  How  was  your  speech  received  last  night  ?  " 
asked  one  neighbour  of  another. 

"Well,"  was  the  reply,  "when  I  sat  down, 
they  all  said  that  it  was  the  best  thing  I  ever 
did." 


Small  Boy  :  Please,  mother  ses  this  'ere  stamp  is 
a  wrong  'un.  Father's  licked  it,  mother's  licked  it, 
me  sister's  licked  it,  and  we'v§  all  UcJ^ed  it,  and  it 
wow't  stick. 


"  Mother,"  asked  Johnny,  "  is  the  ink  that 
daddy  writes  with  indelible  ?  " 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  answered  his  mother. 
"  Why  ?  " 

Johnny  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  I'm  glad 
it  isn't,"  he  said,  "for  I  just  spilled  it  ^\\  pver 
the  carpet," 
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PEG    O'    MY    HEART.  "^ 

Our  paths  Just  crossed,  while  the  world  waged  war, 

Peg  o'  my  Heart: 
You  smiled.    We  kissed.    I  hungered  for  more, 

Peg  o*  my  Heart.    . 
But  the  bugles  are  calling  me  back  to  the  fray, 
I  wave  a  fond  farewell  and  canter  away, 
But  all  through  my  life  Til  remember  one  day 

And  Peg  o'  my  Heart. 

England  was  dull  till  the  day  we  met, 

Peg  o'  my  Heart. 
But  now  'tis  Heaven.     I'll  never  forget, 

Peg  o'  my  Heart. 


Though    your   love— and    your   lips— unto   me   have 

been  given, 
And  your  eyes   light  my  pathway  from  earth   unto 

Heaven, 
Alas  I   I  am  thirty,  and  you're  only  seven, 
Sweet  Peg  o'  my  Heart. 

Oliver  Hogue, 


"Whom  does  the  baby  favour?"  inquired 
the  friend  of  the  family  solicitously. 

"  Nobody,"  said  Jimmie,  who  had  been 
reading  the  war  news ;  "  he's  neutral." 


A    GRADUAL    PROCESS. 

"The  Colonel  wants  to  see  the  prisoner.     Why  don't  you  bring  him?" 

"Well,  sir,  we  took  off  'is   clothes  and  gave  'im  a  bath,  as  you  directed,  and  after  scrubbing  for 

'alf  an  houi " 

"Yes?" 

"We  come  on  another  suit  o'  clothes." 


For  my  heart  it  was  pierced  by  your  first  witching 

glance, 
More  keen  than  the  point  of  an  enemy's  lance; 
This    love-wound     I'll    carry    to    "somewhere    in 

France** 

From  Peg  o*  my  Heart. 

The  Fates  are  cruel.    We  never  can  wed. 

Peg  o'  my  Heart: 
When  1  come  back,  I'll  kiss  you  instead, 

Peg  o'  my  Heart. 


Willie  came  up  to  his  mother  with  an 
expression  of  anxiety  on  his  face.  *'  Mummie, ' 
he  asked,  "  if  a  poor,  hungry  little  boy  was  to 
come  to  the  back  door  and  ask  for  something 
to  eat,  would  you  give  him  that  piece  of  pie 
that  was  left  over  from  dinner  ?  " 

"Yes,  Willie,  of  course  I  would,"  said  the 
mother. 

Willie's  face  cleared. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Just  wait  a  minute 
till  I  run  round  to  the  back  door." 
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The  lady  gardener  is  nothing  if  not  artistic. 
In  one  place  I  have  heard  of,  the  man  gardener 
used  to  shove  the  mustard  and  cress  in  any  old 
corner,  but  his  lady  successor  made  a  prominent 
feature  of  it.  The  mustard  came  up  first  in 
the  form  of  a  large  heart,  and  a  few  days  later 
there  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  design  the 
word  "  Reginald  "  in  cress.  Her  old  gentleman 
employer  eyed  this  effort  through  his  glasses 
with  a  grim  stare,  and  then  grunted :  "  Who's 
Reginald,  eh?"  The  lady  gardener  coloured 
like  the  opening  peonies,  and  murmured :  *'  My 
fiance,    sir."       "Humph,"    growled    the    old 


which  be  hurriedly  concealed  when  I  climbed 
up  beside  him.  But  it  was  too  late — I  had 
discovered  his  secret*  He  had  been  taking 
down  the  names  and  numbers  of  passing 
engines. 

**  Don't  give  me  away,  old  man,"  he  ex- 
claimed somewhat  shamefacedly.  "  I  used  to  do 
this  when  I  was  a  kid  at  school,  forty  years  ago. 
I  don't  know  what  made  me  think  of  it  again. 
It's  a  futile  sort  of  game,  but  I  find  it  very 
soothing  and  fascinating.  Look  I  "  he  added 
triumphantly.  *'  I've  got  two  new  ones  to- 
night— *  Hurricane  '  and  *  A  Lady  of  Quality.'  " 


A    SERIOUS    CASE. 

*'  Oh,  mumtnie,  my  doll's  house  hasn't  got  any  blinds  to  the  windows.     What  will  the  Gov'ment  say  ?  '* 


gentleman  brutally, 
tea  to-morrow  I " 


then  we'll  have  him  for 


THE    HOBBY. 

I  AM  aware,  of  course,  that  those  fortunate 
people  who  have  hobbies  are  the  ones  that 
have  kept  sanest  during  the  War ;  but  it  was  a 
long  time  before  I  solved  the  mystery  of 
the  chronic  cheerfulness  displayed  by  Peters — 
poor  old  Peters,  who  has  sons  at  the  Front, 
and  daughters  nursing,  and  a  wife  in  the 
Y.M.C.A. 

I  only  knew  that  every  evening  he  wandered 
off  by  himself  in  the  direction  of  the  railway 
station,  and  returned  at  dusk  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  unbounded  optimism. 

One  evening  I  came  across  him  perched  on  a 
fence  beside  the  line,  absorbed  in  a  note-book, 


I  got  off  the  fence.     "Are  you  going?  "  he 
inquired. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  *'  to  fetch  a  note-book  and  a 
pencil.'* 

B,  jET.  Roberts, 


Little  Helen  had  been  especially  inquisitive 
one  evening,  and  her  father,  who  had  patiently 
answered  her  questions,  was  becoming  ex- 
asperated. 

Finally  she  said  :  ""Daddy,  what  do  you  do  at 
the  office  all  day?  " 

Daddy's  patience  gave  way,  and  he  replied 
"  Oh,  nothing  I  " 

Helen  pondered  over  this  answer  for  a 
moment,  and  returned  to  the  charge  with: 
"  But  how  do  you  know  when  you  have 
finished  ?  " 
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— still  going  strong. 


«* '  You  can  take  a  horse  to  the  water  but  you  can't  make  him  drink.'  '* 

*'  That   would   not   apply   to    the   man    who   knows    the    merits    of 
*  Johnnie  Walker.''* 

JOHN  WALKER  &   SONS,  Ltd.,  Scotch  Whisky  Distillers,  KILMARNOCK,  Scotland. 


To  face  matter  at  end.] 
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THE    MAN    WHO    DOESN'T    SEE. 

:  As  far  as  I  know,  Humphrey  himself  is  the 
only  person  who  thinks  he  has  tact.  He  prides 
himself,  not  so  much  on  having  it,  but  on 
talking  about  having  it— that  and  discretion 
and   reticence  and   things   like   that.     If   you 


Consequently,  when  Mrs.  Lovebird  explains 
that  the  reason  they  have  no  carpet  in  the 
drawing-room  is  because  they  think  stained 
boards  are  so  much  prettier  and  healthier, 
one  talks  about  hygiene,  and  never  mentions 
draughts.     Neither  does  one,  when  the  same 


ALT.    THE    DIKFERENCE. 


(tAugE  :    'Ow  bewtiful  everything  looks  this  mornin',  Tom,  to  be  Bure  ! 
Tom  :    Aye,  it's   as   Tve   sed   many  a  time— this  'ere  frost  beats  Nature  'oiler,  but  folks 
only  smile  when  I  tell  'em  so.  » 


think  of  a  person  the  exact  opposite  of  all 
these  things,  you  will  get  a  very  good  idea  of 
Humphrey. 

The  other  day  we  went  to  a  house-warming 
given  by  a  newly  married  couple.  They  have 
begun  life  on  several  excellent  theories,  a  grand 
piano,   and    a    little — a    very    little — income. 


reason  is  given  for  the  absence  of  curtains, 
comment  on  the  alarming  correctness  with 
which  the  people  opposite  could  probably  give 
an  account  of  a  day  in  the  Lovebird  household. 
One  admires — some  people  rather  overdid  it,  I 
thought— the  grand  piano  and— the  grand  piano 
again.    I  never  believed,  till  I  saw  the  Lovebirds 
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had  done  it,  that  it  was  possible  to  set  up 
house  literally  on  the  strength  of  a  piano.  In 
the  dining-room,  it  is  true,  there  was  a  dresser 
— an  old  oak  one  and  very  nice — and  the  few 
wedding  presents  that  had  taken  the  form  of 
good  china. 

The  Lovebirds  are  charming,  but  a  little  shy, 
and  after  young  Btobart  had  made  the  unfor- 
tunate mistake  of  offering  to  bring  in  chairs 
"  from  the  other  room,"  and  of  having  to  be 
told  that  there  were  none  there  either,  every- 
one felt  that  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to 
chat  hard  and  make  the  thing  "  go  "  with  a 
swing.  Things  were  getting  on  beautifully 
when  Humphrey,  taking  advantage  of  a  slight 
lull  in  the  chatter,  strolled  up  to  Mrs.  Lovebird. 

"  And  when,"  said  he,  in  his  friendliest, 
most  conversational  tone,  ''  do  you  expect  your 


his  own  various  hobbies  and  interests  in  private 
life.  At  last  the  patient  barber  decided  to  turn 
the  tables  on  his  customer,  and  when,  the  next 
day,  he  went  to  the  shop  to  be  shaved,  the 
barber  gave  his  face  an  extra  good  soaping  and 
left  him,  at  the  same  t^.me  seating  himself  to 
read.  The  customer  kept  quiet  for  a  few 
minutes,  when,  seeing  his  attend-ant  reading, 
he  blurted  out :  *'  Well,  why  don't  you  shave 
me  ?  "  "  You  will  have  to  go  up  the  street  for 
your  shave,"  quietly  replied  the  barber.  *'  In 
future  we  only  lather  here." 


"  What  makes  that  hen  of  yours  cackle  so 
loudly?"  inquirad  Jenkins  of  his  neighbour. 
"Why,  they've  just  laid  a  cornerstone  for 


COMFORTING    FOR    THE     LAST    THREE    CASES  ! 

Magistrate:  I  insist  on  having  less  noise  in  that  gallery!     Do  von  hear?     This  court  is  becomina- 
a  perfect  scandal.     Tve  hardly  heard  a  word  of  the  evidence  'of  the  last  three  cases  ! 


furniture  in,  Mrs.  Lovebird  ? 
house  for  it  I  " 


Such  a  charming 


If  only  it  hadn't  been  in  the  lull,  and  everyone 
hadn't  heard  I  But  Humphrey  is  like  that. 
When  he  makes  a  mistake — and  he  is  often 
doing  it — he  does  it  royally. 


Thr  man  was  a  crank  who  made  it  his  special 
hobby  to  lecture  everyone  he  could  on  the  im- 
,  portance  of  sticking  to  one  job  and  specialising 
on  it  until  it  was  finished,  and  the  barber  who 
shaved  him  was  tired  of  being  denounced 
daily  for  having  too'  many  irons  in  the  fire^ 
according  to  the  remarks  he  had  made  as  to 


the  new  parish  room  across  the  road,  and  she's 
trying  to  make  the  neighbours  think  that  she 
did  it." 


*'  Now,  friends,"  said  the  old  Scotch  clergy- 
man one  Sunday  morning,  "the kirk  is  in  sair 
need  o'  siller,  and,  as  we  hae  failed  to  get  the 
money  honestly,  we  will  nae  hae  to  see  what  a 
bazaar  will  dae  for  us." 


"Remember,"  said  the  employer,  "that 
politeness  costs  nothing." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  returned  the  youth. 
"  Did  you  ever  try  putting  '  Very  respectfully 
yours  '  at  the  end  of  a  telegram  ?  " 
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Some  Old-Fashioned 
Beauty  Recipes 

SIMPLE  AND  EFFECTIVE 

By  MIMOSA 


The  Magnetism  of  Beautiful  Hair. 

BEAUTIFUL  hair  adds  immensely  to  the 
personal  magnetism  of  both  men  and 
women.  Actresses  and  smart  women 
are  ever  on  the  lookout  for  any  harmless  thing 
that  will  increase  the  natural  beauty  of  their 
hair.  The  latest  method  is  to  use  pure  stallax 
as  a  shampoo  on  account  of  the  peculiarly 
glossy,  fluffy,  and  wavy  effect  which  it  leaves. 
As  stallax  has  never  been  used  much  for  this 
purpose,  it  comes  to  the  chemist  only  in  \  lb. 
sealed  original  packages,  enough  for  twenty- 
live  or  thirty  shampoos.  A  teaspoonf  ul  of  the 
fragrant  stallax  granules,  dissolved  in  a  cup 
of  hot  water,  is  more  than  sufficient^  for  each 
shampoo.  It  is  very  beneficial  and  stimulating 
to  the  hair,  apart  from  its  beautifying  effect. 

•  •    •    • 
Permanently  Removing  Superfluous  Hair. 

HOW  to  permanently,  not  merely  tem- 
porarily, remove  a  downy  growth  of 
disfiguring  superfluous  hair  is  what 
many  women  wish  to  know.  It  is  a  pity  that 
it  is  not  more  generally  known  that  pure 
powdered  pheminol,  obtainable  from  the 
chemist's,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
apphed  directly  to  the  objectionable  hair.  The 
recommended  treatment  not  only  instantly 
removes  the  hair,  leaving  no  trace,  but  is 
designed  also  to  kill  the  roots  completely. 

•  •    •    • 
Dont  Have  Grey  Hair. 

GREY  hair  is  often  a  serious  hanaicap  to 
both  men  and  women  While  still  in 
the  prime  of  life.  Hair  dyes  are  not 
advisable  because  they  are  always^  obvious, 
inconvenient,  and  often  downright  injurious. 
Few  people  know  that  a  very  simple  formula, 
which  is  easily  made  up  at  home,  will  turn  the 
hair  back  to  a  natural  colour  in  a  perfectly 
harmless  manner.  You  have  only  to  get  two 
ounces  of  tammalite  concentrate  from  your 


cheniist  and  mix  it  with  three  ounces  of  bay 
ruin  to  prove  this.  Apply  this  simple  and 
harmless  lotion  for  a  few  nights  to  the  hair 
with  a  small  sponge,  and  the  greyness  will 
gradually  disappear.  The  lotion  is  neither 
sticky  nor  greasy,  and  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again  for  generations  past  by  those 
in  possession  of  the  formula. 

•  •    •    • 

To  Have  Smooth,  W.hitc  Skin  Free 
From  Blemish. 

DOES  your  skin  chap  or  roughen  easily, 
or  become  unduly  red  or  blotchy  ?  Let 
me  tell  you  a  quick  and  easy  way  to 
overcome  the  trouble  and  keep  your  complexion 
beautifully  w^hite,  smooth,  and  soft.  Jut  get 
some  ordinary  mercolised  wax  at  the  chemist's, 
and  use  a  little  before  retiring  as  you  would 
use  cold  cream.  The  wax,  through  some 
peculiar  action,  flecks  off  the  rough  discoloured 
or  blemished  skin.  The  worn-out  cuticle  comes 
off  just  like  dandruff  on  a  diseased  scalp,  only 
in  almost  invisible  particles.  Mercolised  w^ax 
simply  hastens  Nature's  work,  which  is  the 
rational  and  proper  way  to  attain  a  perfect 
complexion,  so  much  sought  after,  but  very 
seldom  seen.  The  process  is  perfectly  simple, 
and  quite  harmless. 

•  •    •    • 

Blackheads  Fly  Away. 

A  PRACTICALLY  instantaneous  remedy 
for  blackheads,  greasy  skins  and  enlarged 
pores,  recently  discovered,  is  now  coming 
into  general  use  in  the  boudoir.  It  is  very 
simple,  harmless,  and  pleasant.  Drop  a  stymol 
tablet,  obtained  at  the  chemist's,  in  a  tumbte 
full  of  hot  water.  After  the  effervescence  has 
subsided  bathe  the  face  in  the  liquid,  using  a 
small  sponge  or  soft  cloth.  In  a  few  minutes 
dry  the  face,  and  the  offensive  blackheads  will 
come  right  off  on  the  towel.  Also  the  large 
oily  pores  immediately  close  up  and  efface 
themselves  naturally.  The  greasiness  disap- 
pears, and  the  skin  is  left  smooth,  soft,  and 
cool.  This  simple  treatment  is  then  repeated 
a  few  times  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days 
to  ensure  the  permanence  of  the  result. 
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EDIBLB    WEDDPNQ    GIFTS. 

Pre-war  wedding  presents,  which  often  con- 
sisted of  a  cheque  from  father,  and  two  sets  of 
carvers  and  fourteen  toast-racks  from  other 
relations  and  friends,  are  now  out  of  date,  and 
in  these  days  of  expensive  eatables  the  custom 
of  contributing  something  to  the  larder  of  the 
newly-wed  should  find  favour.  Going  to  view 
the  gifts  would  then  be  like  making  a  tour 
of  a  wholesale  grocery,  and  this  is  the  kind  of 
letter  the  future  bride 
would  write  to  her 
bosom  friend : — 

"  Dearest  Angela, — 
Thanks  awfully  for 
your  delightful 
present.  How  clever 
of  you  to  think  of 
that  darling  little 
York  ham  1  It  is  just 
what  we  wanted.  The 
presents  are  simply 
rolling  in,  and  Reggie 
says  we  shall  have 
to  have  the  pantry 
enlarged.  Father  has 
given  us  a  forequarter 
of  real  English  lamb, 
and  Uncle  Thomas 
sent  a  whole  Dutch 
cheese.  My  Sunday- 
school  children  sub- 
scribed for  half  a 
pound  of  tomatoes — 
wasn't  it  sweet  of 
them?  Reggie's 
parents  have  pre- 
sented a  valuable  set 
of  potted  meats  which 
has  been  in  their 
family  for  years.  But 
Aunt  Jane  has  acted 
most  meanly.  She 
led  us  to  expect  at 
least  a  whole  smoked 
salmon,  but  all  she 
has  risen  to  is  a 
miserable  little  tin  of 
sardines." 


A  NEW  system  of  memory  training  was  being 
taught  in  a  small  village,  and  the  instructor 
was  becoming  enthusiastic. 

"  Now,  for  example,"  he  said,  "  suppose  you 
wish  to  remember  the  name  of  the  poet  Bobby 
Burns.  Fix  in  your  mind  a  picture  of  an 
English  policeman  in  flames.  You  know  that 
policemen  are  often  called  '  Bobbies,'  and  there 
you  have  it.     Bobby  Burns.     See  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  one  pupil,  "but  I  am  not  allowed 


"  Is  there  no  way 
of  stopping  these 
cyclones?"  asked  a 
man  of  the  traveller 
who  was  recounting 
his  experiences  in  far 
countries. 

"  No,"   replied   the 
narrator.     "  The  best  way  is  to  go  right  along 
with  'em." 


X 


KESIGKED. 


"It    seems   absurd   to   have   to    pay    so    much    nowadays    for    a    few    foreign 
delicacies,  but  I  suppose  in  war-time  everybody  must  do  his  bit!" 

to   use   slang   or   nicknames,  so   that,  to  me, 
would  mean  Robert  Browning." 


Little  Dorothy  was  attending  her  first  class 
in  domestic  science,  and  was  asked  to  tell 
briefly  the  surest  way  to  keep  milk  from 
souring.  And  Dorothy,  who  was  an  exceedingly 
practical  child,  gave  this  recipe  :  "  Leave  it  in 
the  cow." 


"What  was  the  principal  result  of  the 
Flood  ?  "  asked  the  Sunday-school  teacher. 

The  youthful  Edward  pondered  the  question 
gravely.  "  I  suppose,"  he  said  slowly,  "  the 
principal  result  was  mud." 
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WATKliING     HOUSES    FROM    A    NEAIl-BY    STREAM, 


THE  WORK   OF  THE  - 
BRITISH   CAVALRY 
IN   FRANCE 

By    H.   D.   GIRDWOOD 

Crotvn  copijriglit  plwtographs  hy  Realistic  Travels,  copyrii/hted  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


IT  is  a  far  cry  from  the  veldt  of 
tlie  Orange  River  Colony,  where  tlic 
Lancers,  during  sports,  checked  tlie 
attack  of  Red  Indians  on  the  Arizona 
stage  coach,  and  thrilled  the  onlookers  by 
shooting  a  whisky  bottle  to  pieces  just  as 
an  Indian  was  pouring  out  a  drink,  to  the 
plains  of  Flanders,  over  which  this  same 
regiment,  with  the  Hussars,  charged  in  their 
gallant  attempt  to  paralyse  the  enemy's 
threatening  move.  The  writer  has  watched 
field  manoeuvres  of  the  Dragoon  Guards  over 
a  period  of  years,  not  only  in  India,  but  like- 
wise at  Bloemfontein,  South  Africa,  and  has 
seen  this  training  galvanise  into  activity  on 
the  battlefields  of  France.  While  lunching 
one  day  with  Major  Eustace  Crawley,  of  the 
12th   Lancers,   at   Lucknow,   shortly    after 
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tlie  Agadir  affair,  when  war  with  Germany 
was  discussed,  probably  no  one  of  that  party 
ever  seriously  realised  that  the  next  time  he 
would  see  units  of  Indian  cavalry  would  be 
a  machine-gun  section  holding  a  front-line 
trench  in  France  about  eighty  yards  from 
the  Germans-. 

"  This  war  of  trenches,"  said  a  general,  in 
conversation  at  the  Front,  "has  destroyed 
the  role  of  cavalry  as  a  mounted  arm."  And 
to  the  man  in  the  street  this  pronouncement 
seems  only  too  true.  But  a  wider  survey 
of  the  operations  of  cavalry  in  the  whole 
theatre  of  war  shows  this  judgment  to  be 
somewhat  severe.  A  study  of  the  early 
months  of  war  on  the  West,  and  the 
charge  by  squadrons  of  the  Dragoon  Guards 
and   Deccan   Horse   in   the   Battle  of    the 
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Somine,  and,  more  recently  still,  the  presence 
of  our  mounted  cavalry  patrols  in  open 
green  fields  and  undamaged  villages  ay  ell 
,.bejond  the  zone  of  trenches  and  ruined 
billets,  together  with  various  conversations 
with  corps  and  divisional  commanders  at 
the  Front,  convince  the  Avriter  that  we 
shall  probably  witness  a  dramatic^  part 
played  by  cavalry  in  this  great  War.  The 
terrible  devastation  wrought  by  the  Uhlaus 
throughout  Belgium  and  Northern  France, 
the  threat  of  the  two  powerful  columns 
which  pursued   our   retreating   forces  from 


advance  squadrons  did  most  useful  recon- 
naissance work,  and  the  2nd  Corps,  under 
Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien,  with  the  fine 
assistance  given  by  our  cavalry,  was  able 
to  effect  its  retreat  to  the  new  position 
pivoting  on  Maubeuge,  and  subsequently 
two  cavalry  brigades  and  the  Divisional 
Cavalry  of  the  2nd  Corps  covered  its  further 
retreat,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Cavalry 
Division  protected  its  west  flank.  During 
those  perilous  hours,  when  the  1st  Corps 
continued  its  retreat  all  day  on  the  25th. 
and   far   into  the  night,  Allenby\s   cavalry 


IlUSSAllS    IN    FIIANCK. 


Mons,  the  grand  drive  of  the  Cossacks 
through  the  Galician  plains,  the  perilous 
sweep  of  Yon  Lauenstein's  40,000  cavalry 
ar6und  the  Russian  right  wing  at  Vilna, 
which  almost  spelt  disaster  for  Russia,  and 
the  wonderful  work  of  Van  Deventer's 
mounted  troops  in  forcing  the  Germans  out 
of  their  impregnable  defences  in  East  Africa, 
are  but  fragmentary  parts  of  the  history 
cavalry  have  already  made  in  this  War. 

The  role  played  by  our  cavalry  corps 
under  General  Allenby,  in  the  memorable 
/   retreat  from  Mons,  was  priceless. 

On  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  August,  1914, 


covered  the  retirement,  and  in  ^  the  severe 
fighting  got  greatly  scattered.  When 
morning:  dawned  on  the  26th,  the  day  on 
which  the  'Germans  expected  to  see  the 
annihilation  of  the  British  Forces,  and  for 
this  purpose  had  massed  the  guns  of  four 
corps  against  Smith  -  Dorrien,  complete 
annihilation  was  only  avoided  by  the  utmost 
determination  of  our  artillery,  assisted  by  the 
fine  work  of  our  cavalry.  Of  the  two  parallel 
enemy  mounted  columns  which  were  dogging 
our  footsteps,  the  one  containing  the  Uhlans 
of  the  G  uard  was  thrown  back  with  consider- 
a])le    loss,    south    of    the    Somme,   by   our 


KING  S    DRAGOOX     GUARDS    CROSSING    A    STREAM    IN     FRANCE. 


P>rd  Cavaliy  Brigade,  under  General  (xough, 
and  the  other  was  routed  by  our  5th  Cavahy 
Brigade,  under  General  Chetwode,  wlio 
practically  annihilated  the  leading  German 
regiment.  Our  1st  Cavalry  Brigade,  while 
retreating  from  the  woods  south,  of  Com- 
piegne,  momentarily  lost  a  horse  artillery 
battery  by  the  attack  of  a  superior  force  of 
German  cavalry  ;  but  reinforcements  coming 
up,  they  not  only  recovered  the  lost  gmis,  but 
succeeded  in  taking  twelve  from  the  enemy. 
When  General  Joffre,  on  September  6, 
started  the  great  offensive  of  the  Battle  of 


the  Marne — which  first  rang  the  death- 
knell  of  Germany's  ambitions — our  cavalry 
acted  witli  the  greatest  vigour,  , especially 
General  de  Lisle's  Brigade,  with  Lancers 
and  Hussars,  who  thus  had  a  glorious 
opportunity  of  avenging  their  clieck  in  the 
early  days  of  tlie  retreat  from  Mons,  and 
the  greatest  losses  were  inflicted  on  the 
enemy's  rearguard,  consisting  of  his  2nd, 
0th,  and  Guards  Divisions  of  Cavalry.  The 
onslaught  by  our  1st  and  2nd  Corps,  with 
the  Cavalry  Division  on  their  right  flank, 
and  the  8rd  and  r)th  Cavalry  Bri^-ades  on 


JIUSSARS    TURNING     OFF    TO    WATER    HORSES    IN    FRANCK, 
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the  left,  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy 
backwards  and  taking  2000  prisoners, 
IB  guns,  and  large  quantities  of  baggage. 
On  the  morning  of  the  11th  our  cavalry 
reached  the  line  of  the  Aisne  river,  and  on 
the  following  day  General  Allenby's  cavalry, 
by  magnificent  w^ork,  in  which  the  Queen's 
Bays  took  a  prominent  part,  reached  Braine, 
cleared  the  town,  and  occupied  the  high 
ground  beyond ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
attacks  by  our  Army  to  determine  whether 
the  enemy  was  only  momentarily  pausing  in 
his  retreat,  or  whether  he  intended  to  settle 
down  on  the  Aisne,  the  Cavalry  Division 
was  of  the  utmost  value.  At  one  period 
during  the  fighting,  when  the  enemy  had 


very  important  role  in  protecting  the  flanks 
of  the  various  corps  as  they  successively 
moved  into  their  new  positions,  while  the 
3rd  Cavalry  Division,  forming  part  of  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson's  force,  which  was  assisting 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Belgian  Army  from 
Antwerp,  co-operated.  The  great  Battle  of 
Ypres  opened  by  a  cavalry  engagement,  in 
which  our  mounted  troops,  under  .General 
Gough,  cleared  the  enemy  cavalry  out  of 
some  woods  near  the  Bethune-Aire  Canal, 
and  the  attack  of  our  2nd  Corps,  assisted 
by  our  2nd  Cavalry  Division,  was  opposed  by 
the  enemy's  2nd,  4th,  7th,  and  9th  Cavalry 
Divisions,  supported  by  several  battalions  of 
infantry.     Our  whole  Cavalry  Corps,  under 


IN    THE    BRITISH     CAVAI.KY    HORSE    LINES    AND    BIVOUAC 


driven  a  wedge  between  the  1st  and  2nd 
Corps,  and  threatened  the  communications 
of  the  latter.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  so  skilfully 
used  the  Cavalry  Corps  to  secure  his  left 
flank  that  the  enemy  was  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss.  Sir  John  French,  in  speaking 
of  the  work  of  Generals  Allenby  and 
Gough,  says  :  "  The  undoubted  moral 
superiority  which  our  cavalry  have  attained 
over  that  of  the  enemy  has  been  due  to  the 
skill  with  which  they  have  turned  to  the  best 
account  the  qualities  inherent  in  the  splendid 
troops  they  command." 

Then  commenced  that  war  of  trenches 
which  for  more  than  two  weary  years  has 
been  incessantly  maintained.  During  the 
transference  of  the  British  Army  from 
the  Aisne  nearer  the  sea,  cavalry  played  a 


General  Allenby,  after  heavy  engagements, 
seized  the  high  ground  around  Berthen,  and 
attempted  to  secure  the  passages  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Eiver  Lys. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson 
reported  that  large  hostile  forces,  including 
those  set  free  from  Antwerp,  were  advancing 
upon  him.  Our  line  was  dangerously  thin, 
and  "  it  now  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Cavalry 
Corps,  which  had  been  much  weakened  by 
constant  fighting,  to  opppse  the  advance  of 
two  nearly  fresh  army  corps  for  a  period 
of  over  forty-eight  hours,  pending  the 
arrival  of  French  reinforcements.  Their 
action  was  completely  successful."  During 
the  most  critical  day,  October  81st,  when  the 
Germans  had  pierced  our  line,  and  even 
the  headquarters  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Divisions 


TAKING    A    CAVALRY    MACHINE-GUN    ACROSS    A    RIVER    IN    FRANCE. 
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GUN    OVER   A   RIVER, 
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were  shelled,  the  situation  was  saved  bj  the 
magnificent  work  of  the  Worcesters  and 
artillery,  and  bj  a  counter-attack  of  the 
6th  Cavalry  Brigade,  who  advanced  with 
much  dash,  partly  mounted  and'  partly 
dismounted,  and  surprisad  the  enemy  in 
the  woods,  and  killed  large  numbers  of 
them.  Towards  evening  a  French  cavaliy 
brigade  also  came  up  near  Hooge,  and  at 
once  sent  forward  a  dismounted  detachment 
to  support  our  cavalry.  The  later  stages 
of  the  Battle  of  Ypres  are  marked  by  the 
brilliant  work  of  the  8rd  Cavalry  Division, 
under  General  Byng,  "whose   troops  were 


With  the  subsidence  of  the  Battle  of 
Ypres,  the  Germans  withdrew  their  cavalry 
from  our  front  and  concentrated  it  against 
the  Kussians  for  their  desperate  attack  on 
Warsaw.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Secunderabad  Cavalry  Division  and  Jodhpur 
liancers  from  India,  under  General  Macbean, 
the  former  was  given  a  severe  baptism  of 
fire  at  Givenchy,  in  December,  1914,  in 
which  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards  lost  their 
colonel  in  a  counter-attack.  It  was  soon 
after  this  that  Sir  John  French  states  :  "  I 
saw  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Cavalry  Corps, 
under    Lieu  tenant-General    Eimini^ton,    on 


LORD    FRENCH    RIDING    WITH    A.D.C's    AND    CAVALRY    ESCORT. 


repeatedly  called  upon  to  restore  the  situation 
at  critical  points,  and  to  fill  gaps  in  the 
line  caused  by  the  tremendous  losses  which 
occurred." 

During  the  final  attempt  of  the  Germans 
to  break  through  with  a  division  of  the 
Prussian  Guard  secretly  brought  up  from 
Arras,  some  of  our  noted  yeomanry  regiments 
were  employed  —  the  Somersetshire  and 
Leicestershire  regiments  being  sent  to 
reinforce  the  troops  fighting  to  the  east 
of  Ypres— and  General  Byng  spoke  in  the 
highest  praise  of  their  work.  To-day  the 
service  of  divisional  cavalry  at  the  Front 
is  lai'gely  performed  by  Yeomanry.  . 


mounted  parade  soon  after  their  arrival. 
They  are  a  magnificeit  body  of  cavalry, 
and  will,  I  feel  sure,  give  the*^  best  possible 
account  ,of  themsehes."  Arrangements 
were  made  whereby  the  various  units  of  the 
Indian  Cavalry  Corps  were  given  a  turn  in 
the  trenches,  and  thus  gained  valualie 
experience  in  trench  warfare.  Through  the 
Battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle  the  cavalry  were 
ready  to  exploit  any  advantage  gained  by 
our  infantry  attacks,  and,  with  this  object 
in  view,  the  2nd  Cavalry  Division,  under 
General  Gough,  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  First  Army,  and  the  5th 
Cavalry  Brigade,  under  Sir  Philip  Chetwode, 


A^     INDIAN    CAVALRY    REGIMENT    UNLOADING    ITS     SUPPLY    OF    HAY    AND    OATS    FROM    SUPPLY    COLUMN 

MOTOR    LORRIES. 


galloped  up  to  render  immediate  support, 
but  were  informed  that  no  further  action 
by  cavalry  was  advisable,  the  situation  not 
being  as  favourable  as  had  been  hoped. 
During  the  mixed  lighting  after  the 
Germans  had  forced  back  the  French  line 
by  the  employment  for  the  first  time  of 
poisonous  gases,  and  the  subsequent  retire- 
ment of  our  line  during  the  Second  Battle  of 


Ypres,  a  cavalry  division  was  pushed  up 
into  the  firing-line,  and  on  May  2,  1915, 
after  our  troops  had  been  driven  from  their 
trenches,  t^^'o  brigades  of  a  cavalry  division, 
together  with  supporting  infantry,  by  a 
wonderful  night  attack  regained  all  our 
lost  ground.  Sir  Herbert  Plumer,  in  his 
detailed  statement  on  the  subsequent 
fighting  at  the  Battle  of  Ypres,  particularly 
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INDIAN    LANCERS    ON    THE    MAIICH. 


mentions  that  "the  cavalry  force,  consisting 
of  the  2nd  Cavahy  Division,  with  artillery 
and  Engineers,  under  the  command  of 
General  de  Lisle,  had  scarcely  relieved  the 
battle-worn  troops  in  the  trenches,  when  the 
heaviest  bombardment  yet  experienced  broke 
out  in  the  early  morning,  and  continued 
all  day.  Trenches  were  obliterated,  and  a 
cavalry  brigade  astride  the  railway  fell 
back    about    800    yards.      The    Somerset 


Yeomanry  and  the  Cavalry  Division, 
although  suffering  severely,  hung  on  to 
their  trenches  throughout  the  day,  and 
actually  advanced  and  charged  the  enemy 
with  the  bayonet.'' 

During  some  of  our  subsequent  battles 
the  writer  saw  a  great  concentration  of 
cavalry,  who  were  thus  ready  to  profit  by 
any  piercing  of  the  enemy's  positions. 

A   warm    tribute  must    be   paid   to  the 
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A    PATROL    OF    THE    JODHPUR    LANCERS. 


French  cavalry,  who  have  so  often  assisted 
our  troops  in  trying  circumstances.  We 
cannot  forget  the  valuable  help  rendered  by 
General  Sordet's  cavalry  corps  during  the 
raemorable  retreat  from  Mons,  and  during 
the  First  Battle  of  Ypres  a  French  cavalry 
corps,  under  General  Conneau,  operated 
between  our  cavalry.  Later  on,  during  one 
of  the  most  critical  moments  of  the  Battle  of 
Ypres,  four  French  cavalry  divisions  deployed 
on  the  left  of  our  8rd  Cavalry  Division, 
and  succeeded  in  driving  back  advanced 
parties  of   the  enemy,  and  thus  eased  the 


terrible  situation.  But  if  the  French  cavalry 
rendered  our  troops  valuable  assistance,  our 
cavalry  reciprocated.  During  a  sharp  action 
at  Klein  Zillebeke,  on  November  6,  1914, 
our  cavalry  were  hurried  up  in  support, 
and  our  Life  Guards,  with  the  Blues,  saved 
the  situation.  On  another  occasion  three 
divisions  of  British  cavalry  took  over  a 
portion  of  our  Allies'  trenches  in  order 
to  give  the  French  Corps  a  much-needed 
rest. 

The  spectacular   role   played    by  cavalry 
on     both    sides    in     the    American    Civil 
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MESS    CAHTS    OF    A    CAVALllY     BRIGADE    ON    THE    MAKCil, 


War,  and  the  exploits  of  our  own 
mounted  troops,  under  General  French,  in 
the  South  African  campaign,  who  held 
back  the  Boer  forces  at  Colesberg  against 
great  odds,  relieved  Kimberlej,  captured 
Bloemfontein  and  Kroonstadt,  and  made 
possible  the  victory  at  Paardeberg  by 
encircling  Cronje,  have  naturally  led  every- 
one to  expect  super-work  from  our  cavalry 
in  this  great  War. 

Our  appreciation  grows  as  we  recount 
some  of  the  magnificent  work  done  by  our 
mounted   forces    throughout   this  struggle, 


as  that  wonderful  gallop  under  shell -lire 
of  the  7th  Cavalry  Brigade  during  the  great 
retreat,  or  the  long  trek  of  the  3rd  Cavalry 
Division  towards  Menin,  or  when  our 
Household  Cavalry, at  Klein  Zillebeke,  fought 
so  gallantly,  both  mounted  and  dismounted, 
and  when  many  units  straight  from  their 
training  grounds  on  the  sunny  plains  of  India 
or  bracing  veldt  of  Africa  stuck  so  well  the 
enervating  trench  warfare,  and,  above  all, 
when  our  line  was  dangerously  thin  or 
bent  back  in  places,  our  cavalry  were 
thrown  into  the  scale,  and  by  their  stubborn 
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figliting  saved  the  situation  on  innumerable 
occasions.  This  arm,  which  throughout 
the  varying  phases  of  the  War  has  borne 
its  part  with  such  heroic  splendour,  and 
which  has  so  magnificently  adapted  itself 
to  the  trying  ordeal  of  fighting  as  infantry- 
men in  trenches,  we  are  confident  will 
play  one  of  the  most  spectacular  parts  in 
the     last    episode's    of     this    great    world 


drama,  when  cavalry  as  cavalry  will  again 
come  into  its  own. 

Our  Cavalry  Corps  and  our  magnificent 
Yeomanry  regiments  are  ready  for  the  day 
when  a  breach  in  the  steel-girt  walls  will  be 
inexorably  made,  and  they  will  sweep  through, 
harassing  the  flanks  of  the  retreating  enemy, 
and  bring  the  end  of  this  terrible  struggle 
into  siffht. 


A   WINTER    HEARTH 


V17HERE  shines  the  cheerful  glow  of  sparkling  fires, 
^^     Felt  warmer  for  the  blustering  winds  without, 

The  farmer,  glad  that  all  that  he  requires 
Is  closely  housed  at  hand,  gathers  about 

The  hearth  his  family  and  friends  and  dogs. 

November  chestnuts  brown,  of  yellow  meat 
Rich  with  a  woodland  flavour,  there  they  toast 

Close  by  the  half-charred  logs; 
And  as  the  hours  grow  stiller,  each  his  seat 

Draws  closer  to  the  fire,  around  his  host, 


Who  boasts  of  hunts  displayed  upon  the  walls— 
The  claws  of  mighty  bears,  shaggy  and  brown'; 
The  antlered  elk  which  leaped  o'er  waterfalls, 

But  tumbled  to  his  aim  the  cliff  adown ; 

Skins  of  fierce  lynxes,  whose  wild  flaming  eyes 
Unnerved  the  hand  upon  his  trusty  gun ; 

The  prying  fox  which  preyed  on  his  barn-yard ; 
Until  at  last  they  rise, 

Each  in  his  bosom  feeling  he  has  done 

Some  feat  surpassing,  venturous  and  hard. 

JOHN    STUART   THOMSON, 


THE  TAMER  OF 
BEASTS 

By  EDGAR  WALLACE 

Illustrated    by    Maurice    Greiffenhagen,   A.R.A. 


ATIVE  folk,  at 
any  rate,  are  but 
children  of  a  larger 
growth.  In  the 
main,  their  de- 
linquencies may 
be  classified  under 
the  heading  of 
"  naughtiness." 
They  are  mis- 
chievous and 
passionate,  and  they  have  a  weakness  for 
destroying  things  to  discover  the  secrets 
of  volition.  A  too  prosperous  nation 
mystifies  less  fortunate  people,  who  demand 
of  their  elders  and  rulers  some  solution 
of  the  mystery  of  their  rivals'  progress. 
This  ruler,  unable  to  offer  the  necessary 
explanation,  takes  his  spears  to  the  dis- 
covery, and  sometimes  discovers  too  much 
for  his  happiness. 

The.  village  of  Jumburu  stands  on  the 
edge  of  the  bush  country,  where  the  lawless 
men  of  all  nations  dwell.  This  territory 
is  filled  with  fierce  communities,  banded 
together  against  a  common  enemy — the 
law.  They  call  this  land  the  B'wigini, 
which  means  "  The  Nationless,"  and 
Jumburu's  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  outpost  of  order  and  discipline. 

In  Jumburu  were  two  brothers,  O'ka 
and  B'suru,  who  had  usurped  the  chieftain- 
ship of  their  uncle,  the  very  famous 
K'sungasa,  "  very  famous "  since  he  had 
been  in  his  time  a  man  of  remarkable  gifts, 
which  he  still  retained  to  some  extent,  and 
in  consequence  enjoyed  what  was  left  of  Hfe. 
He  was,  by  all  accounts,  as  mad  as  a  man 
could  be,  and  in  circumstances  less  favourable 
to  himself  his  concerned  relatives  would 
have  taken  him  a  long  journey  into  the 
forest  he  loved  so  well,  and  they  would  have 


put  out  his  eyes  and  left  him  to  the  mercy 
of  the  beasts,  such  being  the  method  of 
dealing  with  lunacy  amongst  people  who, 
all  unknown  to  themselves,  were  eugenists  of 
a  most  inflexible  kind. 

But  to  leave  K'sungasa  to  the  beasts 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  delivering 
him  to  the  care  of  his  dearest  friends,  for  he 
had  an  affinity  with  the  wild  dwellers  of  the 
bush,  and  all  his  life  he  had  Hved  amongst 
them  and  loved  them. 

It  is  said  that  he  could  arrest  the  parrot 
in  the  air  by  a  "  cl'k  !  "  and  could  bring  the 
bird  screeching  and  fluttering  to  his  hand. 
He  could  call  the  shy  little  monkeys  from 
the  high  branches  where  they  hid,  and  even 
the  fiercest  of  buffaloes  would  at  his  word 
come  snuffling  and  nosing  his  brown  arm. 

So  that,  when  he  grew  weak-minded,  his 
relatives,  after  a  long  palaver,  decided  that 
for  once  the  time-honoured  customs  of  the 
land  should  be  overridden,  and  since  there 
was  no  other  method  of  treating  the  bhnd 
but  that  prescribed  by  precedent,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  live  in  a  great  hut  at  the 
edge  of  the  village,  with  his  birds  and  snakes 
and  wild-cats,  and  that  the  direction  of 
village  affairs  should  pass  to  his  nephews. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Sanders  knew  all  this, 
but  did  nothing.  His  task  was  to  govern 
the  territory,  which  meant  so  to  direct  affairs 
that  the  territory  governed  itself.  When  the 
fate  of  K'sungasa  was  in  the  balance,  he 
sent  word  to  the  chief's  nephews  that  he 
was  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that  the  revival  of  the  bad  old  custom  of. 
blinding  would  be  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bad  new  custom  of  hanging  ; 
but  this  had  less  effect  upon  the  council  of 
relatives — to  whom  Sanders's  message  was  not 
transmitted — than  the  strange  friendship 
which  K'sune^asa  had  for  the  forest  folk. 
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The  nephews  might  have  governed  the 
village,  exacted  tribute,  apportioned  fishing 
rights,  and  administered  justice  for  all  time, 
but  for  the  fact  that  there  came  a  period  of 
famine,  when  crops  were  bad  and  fish  was 
scarce,  and  when,  remarkably  enough,  the 
village  of  L'bini,  distant  no  more  than  a 
few  hours'  paddling,  had  by  a  curious 
coincidence  raised  record  crops,  and  had, 
moreover,  a  glut  of  fish  in  its  waters. 

There  Avas  the  inevitable  palaver  and  the 
inevitable  solution.  O'ka  and  B'suru  led 
ten  canoes  to  the  offending  village,  slaughtered 
a  few  men  and  burnt  a  few  huts.  For  two 
hours  the  combatants  pranced  and  yelled 
and  thrust  at  one  another  amidst  a  pande- 
monium of  screaming  women,  and  then 
Lieutenant  Tibbetts  dropped  from  the  clouds 
with  a  most  substantial  platoon  of  Houssas, 
and  there  was  a  general  sorting  out. 

Sanders  held  a  court  on  one  of  tlig  middle 
islands  near  the  Residency,  and  B'suru  was 
sent  to  the  Yillage  of  Irons  for  the  term  of 
his  natural  life.  O'ka,  who  had  fled  to  the 
bush,  escaped,  however,  and  with  him  a 
headman  and  a  few  followers. 

Lieutenant  Tibbetts,  who  had  spent  two 
profitable  days  in  the  village  of  Jumburu, 
came  back  to  the  Residency  a  very  thoughtful 
young  man. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Bones  ? " 
asked  Captain  Hamilton. 

His  sister  smiled  over  her  book,  but  offered 
no  other  comment. 

"  Do  you  know,  Pat  ?  "  demanded  Hamil- 
ton sternly. 

Sanders  looked  at  the  girl  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  grey  eyes,  and  lit  a  cheroot.  The 
relationships  between  Patricia  Hamilton  and 
Bones  were  a  source  of  constant  joy  to  him. 
Taciturn  and  a  thought  dour  as  he  was,  Pat 
would  never  have  suspected  the  bubbling 
laughter  which  arose  behind  that  lean  brown 
face,  unmovable  and,  in  his  moments  of 
most  intense  enjoyment,  expressionless. 

"  Bones  and  I  have  a  feud,"  said  the  girl. 

Sanders  smiled. 

"  Not  as  violent  a  feud  as  O'ka  and  I 
have,  I  hope  ?  "  he  said. 

She  frowned  a  little  and  looked  at  him 
anxiously. 

"  But  you  don't  worry  about  the  threats  of 
the  people  you  have  punished  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  haven't  punished  O'ka,"  said  Sanders, 
'*  and  an  expedition  into  the  bush  would  be 
too  expensive  an  affair.  He  has  apparently 
settled  with  the  B'wigini  people.  If  they 
take  up  his  feud,  they  might  give  trouble. 
Put  what  is  jour  trouble  with  Bones  f  '• 


"You  must  ask  him,"  she  said. 

Hamilton's  opportunity  came  next  day, 
when  Bones  applied  for  leave. 

"  Leave  ? "  said  Captain  Hamilton  in- 
credulously. "  Leave,  Bones  ?  What  the 
dickens  do  you  want  leave  f or  ?  " 

Bones,  standing  as  stiff  as  a  ramrod  before 
the  office  table  at  which  his  superior  sat, 
saluted. 

"  Urgent  private  affairs,  sir,"  he  said 
gruffly. 

"  But  you  haven't  any  private  affairs," 
protested  Hamilton.  "  Your  life  is  an  open 
book — you  were  bragging  about  that  fact 
yesterday." 

"Sir  and  brother-ofiicer,"  said  Bones 
firmly,  "  a  crisis  has  arisen  in  my  young  life. 
My  word,  sir,  has  been  called  into  doubt  by 
your  jolly  old  sister.  I  desire  to  vindicate 
my  honour,  my  reputation,  an'  my  veracity." 

"  Pat  has  been  pulling  your  leg  ! " 
suggested  Hamilton,  but  Bones  shook  his 
head. 

"  Nothin'  so  indelicate,  sir.  Your  revered 
an'  lovely  relative — Heaven  bless  her  jolly  old 
heart ! — expressed  her  doubt  in  re  leopards 
an'  buffaloes.  I'm  goin'  out,  sir,  into  the 
wilds — amidst  dangers,  Ham,  old  feller,  that 
only  seasoned  veterans  like  you  an'  me  can 
imagine — to  bring  proof  that  I  am  not  only 
a  sportsman,  but  a  gentleman." 

The  timely  arrival  of  Miss  Patricia 
Hamilton,  very  beautiful  in  dazzling  white, 
with  her  solar  helmet  perched  at  an  angle, 
smote  Bones  to  silence. 

"  What  have  you  been  saying  to  Bones  ? " 
asked  Hamilton  severely. 

"  She  said " 

"  I  said " 

They  began  and  finished  together. 

"  Bones,  you're  a  tell-tale,"  accused  the 
girl. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Bones  recklessly.  "  Don't 
spare  me.  I'm  a  liar  an'  a  thief  an'  a 
murderer — don't  mind  me  !  " 

"  I  simply  said  that  I  didn't  believe  he 
shot  the  leopard— the  one  whose  skin  is  in 
his  hut." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Bones,  with  heavy  sarcasm, 
"  I  didn't  shoot  it — ^oh,  no  !  I  froze  it  to 
death — I  poisoned  it !  " 

"  But  did  you  shoot  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Did  I  shoot  it,  dear  old  Ham  ?  "  asked 
Bones,  with  great  calmness. 

"  Did  you  ?  "  asked  Hamilton  innocently. 

"Did  I  shoot  at  that  leopard,"  Bones 
went  on  deliberately,  "an'  was  he  found 
next  mornin'  cold  an'  dead,  with  i\>  muh  on 
his  naugh^^y  old  fq-ce  ? " 


"'Eoncs,  a  picture  of  smug  gratification,  held  the  end  of  the  chain.' 
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Hamilton  nodded,  and  Bones  faced  the 
girl  expectantly. 

"  Apologise,  child,"  he  said. 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  she 
replied,  with  some  heat.  "  Did  Bones  shoot 
the  leopard  ?  " 

She  appealed  to  her  brother. 

Hamilton  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

"When  the  leopard  was  found "he 

began. 

'  "Listen   to  this,  dear  old   sister,"  mnr- 
mured  Bones. 

"When  the  leopard  was  fonnd,  with  a 
spear  in  its  side " 

"  Evidently  done  after  death  by  a 
wanderin'  cad  of  a  native,"  interposed 
Bones  hastily. 

"  Be  quiet,  Bones,"  commanded  the  girl, 
and  Bones  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
obeyed. 

"  When  the  leopard  was  found,"  continued 
Hamilton,  "  he  was  certainly  beyond  human 
aid,  and  though  no  bullet  mark  was  dis- 
covered, Bones  conclusively  proved " 

"One  moment^  dear  old  officer,"  inter- 
rupted Bones.  He  had  seen  out  of  the  tail 
of  his  eye  a  majestic  ligure  crossing  the 
square. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  produce  scientific 
an'  expert  evidence  ?  " 

Hamilton  assented  gravely,  and  Bones 
went  to  the  door  of  the  orderly  room  and 
roared  a  name. 

"  I  shall  produce,"  he  said  quietly  but 
firmly,  "  the  evidence  of  one  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  dear  old  Professor  What's- 
his-name,  the  eminent  thrygunny-ologist. 
Ho,  Ali ! " 

Ali  Abid,  a  stoutish  and  solemn  figure, 
salaamed  in  the  doorway. 

Not  for  nothing  had  he  been  factotum  to 
a  great  bacteriologist  before  the  demise  of 
his  master  had  driven  him  to  service  with 
a  lieutenant  of  Houssas.  His  vocabulary 
smelt  of  the  laboratory,  his  English  was 
pure,  undefiled,  and  unusual. 

"  Ali,  you  remember  my  leopard  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Ali,  shaking  his  head,  "  who 
can  forget  ?  " 

"Did  I  kill  him,  Ali?"  asked  Bones. 
"  Tell  the  lady  everything." 

Ali  bowed  to  the  girl. 

"  Miss  or  madame,"  he  said,  "  the  leopard 
{felix  j)ardus),  a  wild  beast  of  the  Felidae 
family,  is  indigenous  to  forest  territory. 
The  subject  in  question — to  wit,  the  skin 
thereof  exhibited  by  Sir  Bones — was  par- 
ticularly ferocious,  and  departed  this  life  as 
a  result  of  hunting  conducted  by  aforesaid. 


Examination  of  subject  after  demise  under 
most  scientific  scrutiny  revealed  that  said 
leopard  (felix  pardus)  suffered  from  w^eak 
heart,  and  primary  cause  of  death  was 
diagnosed  as  shock  occasioned  by  large 
'  bang '  from  Sir  Bones's  rifle." 

"  What  did  I  say  ? "  asked  Bones  com- 
placently. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  gasped  the 
girl,  "  that  you  frightened  the  leopard  to 
death  ? " 

Bones  spread  out  his  hands  disparagingly. 

"  You  have  he,ard  the  evidence,  dear  old 
sister,"  he  said  ;  "  there  is  nothing  to  add." 

She  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed 
until  her  grey  eyes  were  swimming  in  tears. 

"  Oh,  Bones,  you  humbug  !  "  she  laughed. 

Bones  drew^  himself  up  more  stiffly  than 
ever,  stuck  his  monocle  in  his  eye,  and 
turned  to  his  chief. 

"Do  I  understand,  sir,"  he  said,  "that 
my  leave  is  granted.  ? " 

"  Seven  days,"  said  Hamilton,  and  Bones 
swung  round  on  his  heel,  knocked  over 
Hamilton's  stationery  rack,  stumbled  over  a 
chair,  and  strode  gloomily  from  the  hut. 

When  Patricia  Hamilton  w^oke  the  next 
morning,  she  found  a  note  pinned  to  her 
pillow. 

We  may  gloss  over  the  impropriety  of  the 
proceedings  w4iich  led  to  this  phenomenon. 
Bones  w^as  an  artist,  and  so  small  a  matter 
as  the  proprieties  did  not  come  into  his 
calculations. 

Patricia  sat  up  in  bed  and  read  the  letter. 

"  Dear  Old  Friend  and  Doutting 
Thos."  (Bones's  spelling  was  always  perfectly 
disgraceful), — "  When  this  reaches  you,  when 
this  reaches  you,  I  shall  be  far,  far  away  on 
my  long  and  dangerus  journey.  I  may 
not  come  back,  I  may  not  come  back,  for  I 
and  a  faithful  servant  are  about  to  penetrate 
to  the  lares  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest, 
of  the  forest.  I  am  determined  to  wipe  out 
the  reproach  which  you  have  made.  I  will 
bring  back,  not  a  dead  leppard,  not  a  dead 
leppard,  but  a  live  one,  which  I  shall  seeze 
with  my  own  hands.  I  may  lose  my  life  in 
this  rash  and  hazardus  enterprise,  but  at 
least  I  shall  vindycate  my  honour. — Farewell, 
dear  old  Patrisia. 

"  Your  friend 

"B." 

"  Which  proves,"  said  Hamilton,  when  he 
was  shown  the  letter,  "  that  Bones  is  learning 
to  spell.  It  only  seems  yesterday  when  he 
was  spelling  *  Hamilton '  with  three  m's. 
By  the  way,  how  did  you  get  this  letter  ? " 
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"I  found  it  pinned  to  the  door,"  said 
Patricia  tactfully. 

Bones  went  by  the  shortest  route  to 
Jumburu,  and  was  received  without  enthu- 
siasm, for  he  had  left  a  new  chief  to  rule 
over  a  people  who  were  near  enough  to  the 
B'wigini  to  resent  overmuch  discipline.  But 
his  business  was  with  K'sungasa,  for  the  two 
days'  stay  which  Bones  had  made  in  the 
village,  and  all  that  he  had  learnt  of  the  old 
tamer,  had  been  responsible  for  his  reckless 
promise  to  Patricia  Hamilton. 

He  came  at  a  critical  moment,  for 
K'sungasa,  a  thin  and  knobbly  old  man,  with 
dim  eyes  and  an  incessant  chuckle,  was  very 
near  his  end.  He  lay  on  a  fine  raised  bed,  a 
big  yellow-eyed  wild-cat  at  his  feet,  a  monkey 
or  two  shivering  by  the  bedside,  and  a 
sprawling  litter  of  kittens— to  which  the 
wild-cat  leapt  in  a  tremble  of  rage  Avhen 
Bones  entered  the  hut — crawling  in  the 
sunlight  which  flooded  the  room. 

"Lord  Tibbetti,"  croaked  the  old  man, 
"  I  see  you !  This  is  a  good  time,  for 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  dead." 

"  K'sungasa,"  said  Bones,  seating  himself 
gingerly,  and  looking  about  for  the  snake 
which  was  usually  coiled  round  the  old 
man's  stool,  "  that  is  foolish  talk,  for  you 
will  see  many  floods," 

"  That  is  fine  talk  for  the  river  folk," 
grinned  the  old  man,  '*  but  not  for  us  people 
of  the  forest,  who  never  see  flood  or  river. 
Now,  I  tell  you,  lord,  that  I  am  glad  to  die, 
because  I  have  been  full  of  mad  thoughts 
for  a  long  time.  But  now  my  mind  is  clear. 
Tell  me,  master,  why  you  come." 

Bones  explained  his  errand,  and  the  old 
man's  eyes  brightened. 

"  Lord,  if  I  could  go  with  you  to  the 
forest,  I  would  bring  to  you  many  beautiful 
leopards  by  my  magic.  Now,  because  I  love 
Sandi,  I  will  do  this  for  you,  so  that  you 
shall  know  how  wise  and  cunning  I  am." 

In  the  woods  about  the  village  was  a  wild 
plant,  the  seeds  of  which,  when  pounded 
and  boiled  in  an  earthen  vessel,  produced, 
by  a  rough  method  of  distillation,  a  most 
pungent  liquid,  Abid  spoke  learnedly  of 
pimpinella  anisum,  and  probably  he  was 
right.* 

Bones  and  his  assistant  made  many 
excursions  into  the  woods  before  they  found 
and  brought  back  the  right  plant.  Fortun- 
ately it  was  seed  time,  and  once  he  was  on 

*  Both  anise  and  star  anise  (iUicium  anisatum)  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Territories,  as  also  is  a  smaU  plant 
which  has  aU  the  properties  (and  more)  of  pimpineUa 
anisum*     This  was  probably  the  plant. — Author. 


the  right  track  Bones  had  no  difficulty  in 
securing  more  than  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
his  purpose. 

He  made  his  distillation  under  the  old 
man's  directions,  th©  fire  burning  in  the 
middle  of  the  hut.  As  the  drops  began  to 
fall  from  the  narrow  neck  of  his  retort,  a 
faint  sweet  aroma  filled  the  hut.  First  the 
cat,  then  the  monkeys  began  to  show  signs 
of  extraordinary  agitation.  Cat  and  kittens 
crouched  as  near  the  fire  as  they  could,  their 
heads  craned  toward  the  brown  vessel, 
mcNYing  and  whimpering.  Then  the  monkeys 
came,  bright-eyed  and  eager. 

The  scent  brought  the  most  unexpected 
beasts  from  every  hole  and  crevice  in  the 
hut— brown  rats,  squirrels,  a  long  black 
snake  with  spade-shaped  head  and  diamond 
markings,  little  bush  hares,  a  young  buck, 
which  came  crashing  through  the  forest  and 
prinked  timidly  to  the  door  of  i\\e  hut. 

The  old  man  on  the  bed  called  them  all 
by  name,  and  snapped  his  feeble  fingers  to 
them  ;  but  their  eyes  Avere  on  the  retort 
and  the  crystal  drops  that  trembled  and  fell 
from  the  lip  of  the  narrow  spout. 


A  week  later  a  speechless  group  stood 
before  the  Residency  and  focussed  their 
astonished  gaze  upon  the  miracle. 

"  The  miracle  "  Avas  a  half -grown  leopard 
cub,  vividly  marked.  He  was  muzzled  and 
held  in  leash  by  a  chain  affixed  to  a  stout 
collar,  and  Bones,  a  picture  of  smug 
gratification,  held  the  end  of  the  chain. 

"  But  how— how  did  you  catch  him  ?  " 
gasped  the  girl. 

Bones  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  It  is  not  for  me,  dear  old  friend,  to  tell 
of  nights  spent  in  the  liowlin'  forest,"  he 
quavered,  in  the  squeaky  tone  which 
invariably  came  to  him  when  he  was  excited. 
''  I'm  not  goin'  to  speak  of  myself.  If  you 
expect  me  to  tell  you  how  I  trailed  the  jolly 
old  leopard  to  his  grisly  lair  an'  fought  with 
him  single-handed,  you'll  be  disappointed." 

"  But  did   you   track  him  to  his  lair  ?  " 
,  demanded  Hamilton,  recovering  his  speech. 

"  I  beg  of  you,  dear  old  officer,  to  discuss" 
other  matters,"  evaded  Bones  tactfully. 
"  Here  are  the  goods  delivered,  as  per  mine 
of  the  twenty-fourth  instant."     - 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  pocket  mechanically, 
and  the  cub  looked  up  with  a  quick,  eager 
stare. 

^    "  Bones,  you're  a  wonderful  fellow,"  said 
Sanders  quietly. 

Bones  bowed. 
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"  And  now,"  lie  said,  "  if  you'll  excuse  me, 
I'll  take  my  little  friend  to  his  new  home." 

Before  they  realised  what  he  was  doing, 
he  had  slipped  off  the  chain.  Even  Sanders 
stepped  back  and  dropped  his  hand  to  the 
automatic  pistol  he  carried  in  his  hip  pocket. 

But  Bones,  unconcerned,  whistled  and 
marched  off  to  his  hut,  and  the  great  cat 
followed  humbly  at  his  heels. 

That  same  night  Bones  strode  across  from 
his  hut  to  the  Residency,  resolved  upon  a 
greater  adventure  yet.  He  would  go  out 
under  the  admiring  eyes  of  Patricia  Hamilton, 
and  would  return  from  the  Residency  woods 
a  veritable  Pied  Piper,  followed  by  a  trail  of 
forest  denizens. 

In  his  pocket  was  a  quart  bottle,  and  his 
clothes  reeked  with  the  scent  of  wild  aniseed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  secret  would  have 
been  out  the  moment  he  entered  Sanders's 
dining-room,  but  it  so  happened  that  his 
programme  was  doomed  to  interruption. 

He  was  half-way  across  the  square,  when 
a  dark  figure  rose  from  the  ground  and  a 
harsh  voice  grunted  "  Kill !  " 

He  saw  the  flash  of  the  spear  in  the  star- 
light and  leapt  aside.  A  hand  clutched  at 
his  jacket,  but  he  wrenched  himself  free, 
leaving  the  garment  in  his  assailant's  hands. 

He  was  unarmed,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  but  flight. 

Sandei*s  heard  his  yell,  and  sprang  out  to 


the  darkness  of  the  verandah  as  Bones  flew 
up  the  steps. 

He  saw  the  two  men  racing  in  pursuit, 
and  flred  twice.  One  man  fell,  the  other 
swerved  and  was  lost  in  the  shadows. 

An  answering  shot  came  from  the  Houssa 
sentry  at  the  far  end  of  the  square.  Sanders 
saw  a  man  running,  and  fired  again,  and 
again  missed. 

Then  out  of  the  darkness  blundered  Ali 
Abid,  his  face  grey  with  fear. 

"  Sir,"  he  gasped,  "  wild  animal  (felix 
pardus)  has  divested  muzzlement  and  proper 
restraint,  and  is  chasing  various  subjects 
outrageously." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  fourth  figure  sped 
across  the  ground  before  the  Residency,  so 
close  that  they  could  see  the  bundle  he 
carried  under  his  arm.    -^ 

"  My  jacket  !  "  roared  Bones.  "  Hi,  stop 
him  !     Good  Heavens  !  " 

Swift  on  the  heels  of  the  flying  man  came 
a  streak  of  yellow  fur.  .  .  . 

Whether  O'ka  of  the  Jumburu  outpaced 
the  leopard,  or  the  leopard  overtook  O'ka,  is 
not  known  ;  but,  until  the  rains  came  and 
washed  away  the  scent  of  crude  aniseed, 
Bones  dared  not  leave  his  hut  by  night 
for  fear  of  the  strange  beasts  that  came 
snuffling  at  his  dwelling,  or  sat  in  expectant 
and  watchful  circles  about  it,  howling 
dismally. 


A  further  story  in  this  series  tvill  appear  in  the  next  mimler. 


THE    MOTHER-HEART'S    PRAYER. 


pvEAR  lads  who  heard  the  roll=caII  and  responded, 
'^^    Our  prayers  are  with  you  now  on  land  and  sea. 
We  know  you  left  the  best  in  life  behind  you. 
To  help  the  weak  and  to  defend  the  free. 


Yours  is  the  path  of  danger  and  of  hardship, 
We  know  the  way  is  often  dark  and  drear; 
But  'mid  the  roar  of  guns  and  hall  of  shrapnel, 
Remember,  mother^ hearts  are  praying  here. 

D.  E.  INGRAM. 
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5O   you   won't    marry 
her  ?  "    said    my 
Lady. 
*'No." 

"  Nor  see  hei'  ?  ' 
said  my  Lady. 

"Nor   see    her," 
said  my  Lord. 

My  Lady  con- 
trolled a"  temper 
that  was  properly 
jastifiable.  "You  will  find  it  mighty  difficult 
to  avoid  seeing  her,"  she  answered.  And  she 
waved  her  fan  rather  fast  in  front  of  her 
fair  face.  • 

"  A¥hy  ?  "  asked  my  Lord  disdainfully. 
"  She  will  be  at  every  ball  and  rout  this 
season.     Remember,  she  is  an  heiress." 
"  As  you  constantly  remind  me,  ma'am." 
"  A7id  a  beauty." 
"  So  I  have  heard." 
"  So  you  once  thought." 
"Ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  seventeen," 
said  the  young  man,  with  a  sneer. 
"  She  has  not  changed." 
"  But  I  have,"  said  my  Lord. 
This  reduced   my  Lady   to   open   anger. 
"  Then  you  had  no  right  to  !  "  she  cried. 

My  Lord  smiled  at  an  exclamation  purely 
feminine.  He  felt  that  he  had  triumphed, 
and  the  sneer  left  his  wilful  lips,  and  the 
disdain  vanished  from  his  fickle  blue  eyes. 
Having  vanquished  his  mother,  he  could 
afford  to  be  generous. 

"  Come,  my  Lady,"  said  he  good-naturedly, 
"  let  us  speak  no  more  of  the  matter."  And, 
liaving  discerned  from  the  window  some 
clear  companions  of  his  walking  in  the  Mall 
holow,  he  was  for  joining  them. 

But  my  Lady  commanded  him,  somewhat 
sharply,  to  stay.  My  Lord  obeyed,  lounging 
ni  the  window-seat,  with  a  roving  eye  for 
tlie  young  gallants  and  masked  ladies 
^valking  beneath  autumn  foliage. 

"  We  must  be  quite  plain  with  each  other, 
^'liarles,^"  said  my  Lady. 
''  Plain  as  you  please,"  said  Charles,  with 


the  air  of  one  who  stays  and  listens  very 
much  against  his  will. 

"  Very  well,  then.      You  will  not  marry 
your  cousin,  Nellie  O'Farrell  ?  " 
'   "No." 
.  "  Why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  lud,  my  Lady,  you  know  why. 
I  have  not  got  any  interest  in  the  girl." 

The  Countess  made  solemn  accusation.' 
"  When  you  went  to  Leland " 

"  Seven  years  ago." 

"  You  fell  in  love  with  Nellie " 

"  A  chit  of  thirteen." 

"  You  fell  in  love  with  her,"  pursued  my 
Lady  grimly,  "  and  it  was  arranged  that  you 
should  be  married  when  you  were  of  age. 
You  returned  to  finish  your  education." 

My  Lord  moved  impatiently. 

"  Cannot  you  find  some  yet  earlier  in- 
fatuation, ma'am — some  infant  at  whom  I 
cooed  and  smiled  when  1  was  in  swaddling- 
clothes  ? " 

My  Lady  changed  her  tactics.  "  This 
marriage  has  always  been  taken  for  granted. 
You  put  the  poor  girl  in  an  odious  position." 

But  my  Lord  was  light-hearted  over  that 
aspect  of  the  case.  "Miss  O'Farrell  will 
be  as  glad  as  I  to  have  done  with  this  boy 
and  girl  affair." 

"  You  make  a  mistake.  You  forget  she 
writes  to  me  continually." 

My  Lord  grimaced  at  one  of  the  friends 
beloAv.  My  Lady,  perceiving  this,  rose  in 
wrath. 

"  You  certainly  are  not  worthy  of  poor 
Nellie's  devotion,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Here 
the  dear  child  has  been  treasuring  a  lock  of 
your  hair  and  your  picture  in  little " 

This  finally  disgusted  my  Lord.  Was  he 
to  be  dragged  a  victim  at  the  heels  of  a 
school-girl's  silly  romance  ? 

"  Once  you   see  her "  continued    the 

Countess. 

"  I'll  not  see  her." 

"As  I  said,  'twill  be  difficult." 

"  I'll  leave  town." 

"  Charles  !  " 
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"  I  will  I '' 

"  Where  will  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  down  to  Garth  and — and 
look  after  the  estates,"  said  my  Lord 
recklessly. 

"  Leave  town  now — in  the  season  ?  " 

"  Sooner  than  be  persecuted  with  this 
Irish  miss,  I  will,  ma'am." 

"  It  is  outrageous  !  " 

"  Think  what  you  like — I  will  not  marry 
Nellie  O'Farrell." 

"  Think  what  you  like,  you  shall,"  said 
my  Lady.     "  You  will  marry  her." 

The   glance   of   mother  and  son  crossed 
sw^ords  ;  the  dark-blue  eyes  of  my  Lord  met . 
the   briglit  blue  eyes  of  my  Lady  with  an 
expression  of  humorous  defiance. 

But  he  respected  her  as  a  foe.  He  knew 
that  she  was  dangerous  ;  he  had  seen  friends 
of  his  fall  victims  to  her  wiles,  he  had 
Avitnessed  many  a  marriage  of  her  making, 
and  his  reckless  idea  of  a  move  to  Garth 
was  largely  the  idea  of  retreat. 

He  rather  flinched  before  facing  it  out 
with  his  mother  and  Nellie  OTarrell  during 
the  whole  of  the  London  season— he  knew^ 
my  Laiy  too  well.  Discretion,  he  thought, 
was  the  better  part.  But  he  maintained  his 
jaunty  demeanour. 

"  I  know  you  are  a  wonderful  match- 
maker, ma'am,"  he  said,  "  but  this  time 
you  wMll  fail." 

"  I  do  not  think  so." 

"  Do  you  think,"  cried  my  Lord,  becoming 
angry,  "  that  you  can  drag  me  to  the  altar  ?  " 

*' Certainly  not,  Charles.  And  now%  if 
you  please,  we  will  talk  of  it  no  more.  You 
have  told  me  your  intentions,  and  I  have 
told  you  mine,  and  there  is  reilly  no  more 
to  be  said." 

With  this  my  Lady  left  the  room,  very 
dignified  and  calm.  My  Lord,  watching  her 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  scented  danger 
in  this  dignity  and  calm. 

"  I  certainly  muse  go  to  Garth,"  he 
groaned.     He  rose  and  yawned. 

The  tortoiseshell  mirror  opposite  showed 
a  very  passable  young  gentleman,  with 
a  great  air  of  distinction  and  a  charming 
fair  face  and  thick  brow^n  hair  showing 
under  the  peruke — that  was  pushed  a  little 
back  a3  he  stretched  and  yawned — and  a 
figure  very  elegant  in  peach-coloured  satin. 

Charles.  Earl  of  Tremaine,  was  one  of 
Fortune's  favou"Vites.  Nothing  had  ever 
gone  wrong  with  his  easy  life  ;  this  w^as  the 
first  serious  vexation  he  had  ever  faced. 
His  conscience  was  not  altogether  clear  in 
the  matter. 


He  had  fallen  in  love  with  little  Nellie 
seven  years  ago  ;  he  had  importuned  Heaven 
and  earth  to  allow  her  to  wait  for  him  ;  he 
had  written  her  fervent  letters  for  the 
space  of  a  few^  weeks,  and,  w^orst  thing  of  all, 
long,  long  after  he  had  forgotten  the  affair, 
save  as  a  piece  of  childish  folly,  he  had 
suffered  the  idea  of  the  betrothal  to  remain 
in  the  background.  It  gave  a  piquancy  to 
his  attentions  to  other  ladies,  it  preserved 
him  from  the  onslaughts  of  match-makers, 
it  gilded  him  with  a  certain  romance— in 
brief,  it  w'as  a  convenient  tradition  that  he 
should  marry  Nellie  O'Farrell,  and  as  such 
he  had  fostered  it,  believing  that  it  Avould,  in 
due  course,  die  a  natural  death  through  the 
lady's  or  his  own  marriage  with  someone  else. 

He  had  been  utterly  unprepared  for  v/hat 
had  hapj^ened  — the  descent  of  Nellie  on  to 
London,  armed  with  locks  of  hair,  letters, 
and  pictures  in  little,  the  sudden  announce- 
ment made- by  his  mother  that  the  marriage 
nuist  take  place  this  season.  Hateful  to  be 
thus  trapped — to  lose  in  a  moment  all  his 
independence,  all  his  pleasant,  free  life,  for 
the  sake  of  a  sentimental  miss  he  did  not 
know  ! 

He  was  resolved  to  resist  to  the  utmost ; 
my  Ijacly's  dainty  fingers  should  not  pluck 
his  wings  so  easily.  In  vain  she  told  him 
he  was  no  longer  a  boy,  that  it  was  time  he 
took  a  wife  and  went  into  politics  ;  in  vain 
she  pointed  out  that  his  reckless  expenses 
were  draining  his  income,  and  that  Nellie 
O'Farrell  was  a  very  fine  fortune  indeed. 
My  Lord  would  not  listen  ;  he  hated  the 
very  name  of  the  girl.  But  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  remain  in  town  and  meet  her, 
backed  by  the  whole  armoury  of  his  mother's 
W' capons. 

"  I  must  go  to  Garth,"  he  repeated.  And 
to  Garth  he  went  the  very  day  that  Miss 
O'Farrell  and  her  mother  arrived  in  London. 
The  town  w^ondered,  but  my  Lady  Tremaine 
held  her  head  high. 

Down  in  Garth  sulked  my  Lord.  The 
place  was  very  dreary,  half  shut  up,  witli 
few^  servants,  uncomfortable.  My  Lord  had 
never  been  there  alone  before— there  had 
always  been  his  mother  to  keep  an 
establishment  for  him.  And  the  weather 
was  vile — wet,  mist,  mud,  dead  leaves, 
bitter  little  winds,  and  early  dark  that  had 
not  been  noticeable  in  town.  My  Lord  was 
bored  as  he  had  never  been  bored  before, 
but  he  did  not  even  contemplate  a  return. 
The  exile  must  be  endured  until  the  season 
was  over,  and  that  vexatious  Miss  O'Farrell 
married  or  returned  to  Ireland,     ' 
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Of  course,  she  could  many,  witli  her 
fortune  and  her  looks,  and  my  Lady  would 
be  forced  to  admit  defeat,  and  he  be  free 
to  return. 

Meanwhile  the  time  passed  plaguy  slowly. 
My  Lord  tried  several  expedients  to  relieve 
himself  of  this  dismal  life.  He  invited 
several  of  his  friends  from  tow^n  to  come 
and  stay  mth  him.  But  they  were  not  to  be 
beguiled  ;  there  was  no  one  who  would  leave 
the  delights  of  town  to  come  and  comfort 
him  in  his  retreat.  He  then  tried  to  fall 
in  love,  but  among  all  his  acquaintances 
there  was  no  one  quite  suitable  ;  all  were  too 
liigli  OL"  too  low,  too  dangerous  or  too  easy, 
or  ladies  whom  he  had  loved  and  was  now 
out  of  love  with  again. 

It  was  a  wretched  world,  my  Lord  decided, 
and  felt  very  bitterly  against  my  Lady. 
She  left  him  entirely  alone.  No  letters,  no 
messages  arrived.  That  troubled  him- ;  he 
knew  she  was  dangerous  when  so  silent. 
It  finally  became  intolerable,  this  idle, 
monotonous  life,  this  blank  silence  from  towm. 

One  day  my  Lord  rode  out  of  Garth 
House  and  across  the  fields  of  Garth,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  his  nearest  neighbour.  Lady 
Margaret  Wynd,  who  was  very  old,  very 
calm,  and  had  not  been  to  town  since  the 
days  of  Charles  11. 

She  received  the  young  man's  visit  with 
her  usual  serenity.  "  What  are  you  doing 
here  at  this  time  of  the  year,  Tremaine  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  I  have  fallen  out  with  my  Lady." 

''  So  I  supposed." 

"  Seriously." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  Tlie  old  lady  seemed  highly 
amused.     "  And  what  about,  pray  ?  " 

"About  Miss  O'Farrell." 

''  The  Miss  O'Farrell  you  are  going  to 
marry  ?  "  asked  Lady  Margaret. 

"  No,"  frowned  my  Lord,  "  the  Miss 
O'Farrell  I  am  not  going  to  marrv." 

'^see." 

"  I  hope  you  do  see,  ma'am." 

"I  see  the  point  of  the  quarrel,  I  mean, 
Tremaine." 

She  looked  with  sharpness  at  his  rough 
I'iding  apparel,  his  hair,  without  peruke  or 
powder,  fastened  back  with  a  plain  string, 
his  face  flushed  by  the  autumn  winds. 

"  And  why  have  you  come  to  me,  sir  ?  " 
she  added  shrewdly. 

"  I  wished  to  know^  if  you  have  had  any 
Jiews  of  my  Lady.  She  hasn't  written 
^'nything  to  me,  and  I  think  she  is  planning 
something,  ma'am." 

"  Of  course  she  is," 


"AVell,  it  won't  do,  ma'am,  and  please 
tell  her  so  when  you  write." 

Lady  Margaret  folded  her  hands  on  her 
ebony  stick  and  glared  at  the  young  man. 
"  And  why  w^on't  it  do,  Tremaine  ?  " 

''Because  nothing  will  make  me  marry 
the  girl." 

"And  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  why, 
Tremaine,  for  all  I  have  heard  she  is  a  good 
girl,  and  a  pretty  girl,"  and  a  swingeing 
fortune.  La,  what  you  young  men  do  expect 
nowadays  !  " 

Her  words  made  my  Lord  feel  that  his 
vehemence  was  rather  foolish. 

"  I  am  not  intending  to  marry  at  all,"  he 


said,   mustering   a    car 


air,    "  and    my 


Lady  has  been  devilish  interfering  with  her 
intrigues." 

"Well,"  answered  Lady  Margaret,  "she 
has  not  done  with  you  yet,  Tremaine,  or  I 
don't  know  your  dear  mother." 

And  she  fed  him  on  Naples  cakes  and 
tea,  and  regaled  him  w^ith  the  gossip  of  the 
place.  My  Lord  left  uneasier  than  he  had 
come.  Lady  Margaret  knew  his  mother  as 
no  one  else  did,  and  she  had  confirmed  his 
suspicions  that  the  Countess  was  setting 
some  springe  for  his  capture. 

He  turned  over  in  his  mind  all  the 
expedients  she  might  employ,  all  the  tricks 
he  had  ever  heard  played  on  others,  and 
read  of  in  books  or  seen  on  the  stage. 
Probably  Miss  O'Farrell  would  be  brought 
across  his  path  in  disguise,  masking  as  a 
milkmaid  or  a  farm-girl,  or  a  coaching 
accident  might  be  arranged  outside  his  door, 
and  he  forced  to  carry  the  fainting  lady 
kito  the  house,  or  she  might  write  him  a 
piteous  appeal,  swearing  her  heart  was 
breaking,  and  reminding  him  of  his  youthful 
vows.  He  was  quite  prepared  for  and 
steeled  against  any  of  these  possibilities. 

He  watched  Avith  a  suspicious  eye  every 
woman  he  saw,  doubtful  whether  Miss 
O'Farrell  might  not  lurk  in  the  petticoats 
of  the  gamekeeper's  daughter  or  the  bright 
gown  of  the  serving- wench  at  the  inn. 

Another  week  had  dragged  on  since  his 
visit  to  Lady  Margaret,  and  my  Lord  was 
lounging  sullenly  in  the  hall,  trying  to  smoke 
himself  into  a  stupor,  when  the  totally 
unexpected  happened. 

The  door  was  open  on  the  terrace,  where 
the  last  geraniums  glow^ed  scarlet  in  the 
stone  vases  at  the  head  of  the  steps,  and 
the  dark-coloured  autumn  sunlight  fell  in  a 
dusky  bar  into  the  gloomy  old  hall.  This 
sunlight  was  suddenly  obscured.  My  Lord 
glanced  up.     A  lady  stood  in  the  doorway. 
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My  Lord  scrambled  to  his  feet,  conscious 
of  his  foul  pipe,  his  muddy  clothes,  his 
untidy  hair,  and  more  at  a  loss  than  he  had 
ever  been  in  his  life. 

"  Is  Lord  Tremaine  here  ? "  asked  the 
lady. 


quite  prepared  for  subterfuge,  but  not  for 
direct  attack.  He  stood  staring,  holding 
his  pipe  and,  for  a  very  elegant  beau,  looking 
quite  foolish. 

"Please  sit  down,"   said  Miss  O'Farrell, 
as  if  she  was  in  her  own  house,  and  she  sank 


*'  *  I  am  Nellie  O'Farrell,'  she  added 


"'TisI,  ma'am.'^ 

"  Oh ! "  She  gave  him  a  glance  not 
altogether  flattering.  "  I  want  to  speak 
to  you." 

^  She  came  towards  him  slowly,  drawing  off 
her  doeskin  gloves.  '•  I  am  NeUie  OTarrell," 
she  added. 

My  Lord  was  confounded.  Of  all  tilings 
he  bad  not  looked  for  this  ;   he  had  been 


p^oHELJ'N 


into  tne  chair  within  the  doorw^ay,  where  ttie 
sunlight  fell  upon  her. 

My  Lord  seated  himself,  surveying  her 
cautiously,  yet  with  intense  eagerness.  He 
could  not  recall  her  at  all.  She  seemed 
entirely  different  from  the  young  child  he 
remembered.  She  was  even  of  a  type  quite 
other  from  that  he  had  conceived. 

She   was  not  pretty,  she  was  a  beauty. 
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Her  slender  figure,  lier  delicately  poised 
head,  the  great  blue-grey  eyes,  the  short 
exquisite  features,  the  pale  creamy  skin,  the 
cloudy  black  hair,  the  superb  air  of  grace 
and  dignity  combined  to  make  a  creature 
rare  indeed.  She  wore  a  habit  of  fawn- 
coloured  cloth,  and  a  hat  with  black  plumes 
that  mingled  with  her  hair.  While  she  spoke 
she  held  her  riding-crop  across  her  knees. 

"You  will  be  thinking  my  coming 
strange  ?  "  she  asked. 

My  Lord  could  only  stammer. 

"  I  am  staying  with  Lady  Margaret 
Wynd,"  she  said.  "  It  is  many  a  broil  there 
has  been  in  town,  and  my  Lady  Tremaine 
wrote  to  Lady  Margaret,  and  she  asked  me 
to  come  and  see  you  myself.  And  I  was 
after  doing  it,  my  Lord,  as  in  truth  if  ever 
there  was  a  desperate  situation,  this  is  it." 

She  spoke  calmly,  almost  coldly.  Was 
this  the  girl  who  had  treasured  his  letters 
and  kept  his  picture  ? 

"  Li  truth,  I  know  not  what  to  say," 
said  he. 

"  In  truth,  it  is  difficult,"  she  returned. 

"  I  am  at  your  service,"  said  my  Lord, 
still  on  guard,  despite  his  bewilderment. 

"  It  is  this  foolishness  about  our  betrothal," 
said  Miss  O'Farrell,  without  a  blush.  "  My 
Lady  is  eager  for  a  match  between  you  and 
me,  my  Lord." 

He  flushed  a  little  at  her  coolness. 

"And  nothing  I  can  say  will  make  her 
see  the  foolishness— the  absurdity  of  it." 

"  The  foolishness — the  absurdity  ?  "  echoed 
my  Lord  stupidly.' 

*'In  my  eyes  it  is  both,  and  highly 
vexatious  and  vastly  silly." 

"  Ah,  yes,  of  course,"  he  stammered. 

"  Naturally,  you  are  willing  to  release  me 
from  that  childish  promise." 

"  I — I  have  already  told  my  Lady  so." 

"  But  she  will  not  take  it." 

"  Devilish  obstinate  my  Lady  is  !  " 

"  Yes,  but  she  must  be  convinced." 

"  How  ?  " 

"That  will  be  your  affair,  surely.  It  is 
that  much  chivalry  you  will  be  having  ?  I 
must  be  freed  from  this  fooHshness." 

My  Lord  coloured  again.  "  You  had  quite 
forgotten  me,  then  ?  " 

She  opened  wide  her  glorious  eyes.  "  For- 
gotten you  ?  And  a  good  many  other 
gentlemen,  surely." 

*'  The  devil  you  have  !  "  cried  my  Lord. 
"  And  how  came  other  gentlemen  about  you 
when  you  were  betrothed  to  me  ?  " 

'*  It  was  little  I  was  caring  for  that 
betrothal,  my  Lord,  when  I  had  the  beaux 


of  Dublin  after  me  skirts,  and  it's  little  I'll 
be  caring  now,  with  London  before  me,  and 
maybe  a  duke  in  me  eyes,"  she  laughed. 

My  liOrd  was  silent,  shaken  by  something 
very  like  humiliation.  He  was  hotly  angry 
with  the  Countess.  Why  had  she  fooled 
him  with  the  story  of  Nellie  CFarreU's 
romantical  devotion,  when  the  girl  was  a 
coquette  and  a  beauty,  with  half  a  hundred 
gallants  after  her  ?  Ah,  and  my  Lord 
would  have  been  one  of  them  also,  could  he 
have  met  her  without  knowing  who  she  was. 

"  I  am  sure,"  continued  the  lady,  "  that 
your  Lordship  is  as  adverse  to  this  match 
as  myself,  though  the  Countess  was  fain  to 
insist  that  you  still  affected  me  vastly." 

She  waited  for  him  to  answer,  but  my 
Lord  was  struggling  with  his  speech  like 
some  loutish  countryman. 

Thereupon  Miss  O'Farrell  continued : 
"By  your  flight  to  the  country  you  made 
it  clear  that  this  fantastic  match  was  as  little 
to  your  liking  as  to  mine." 

My  Lord  contrived  an  answer  now.  "| 
wish  to  free  you,  ma'am,  of  the  plague  of 
my  Lady's  intrigue." 

She  smiled  delightedly.  "  I  knew  it, 
surely.  You  would  never  be  the  one,  lean 
see  by  your  good-natured  face,  to  interfere 
with  a  poor  girl's  happiness." 

The  Earl  stiffened.  She  w^as  a  little  too 
pleased  at  being  free  of  her  bargain,  and  he 
did  not  like  the  allusion  to  his  "  good-natured 
face."  Being  used  to  far  different  flattery 
from  women,  it  made  him  feel  still  further 
awkward  and  at  a  disadvantage. 

"You  have  greatly  relieved  me,"  said 
Nellie  O'Farrell,  with  a  further  smile. 

He  frowmed.  After  all,  he  was  not  such  a 
miserable  match.  And  the  minx  had  known 
how  to  coquette.  Why  liad  she,  on  her  side, 
allowed  this  mock  betrothal  to  stand  ?  He 
asked  her. 

"Ah,  well,"  she  said  frankly,  "it  kept 
the  others  at  a  safe  distance,  and  was  a 
useful  thing,  surely." 

His  own  motive  exactly,  yet  he  was 
annoyed. 

"Now  have  I  vexed  you,"  cried  Miss 
O'Farrell,  "for  it  is  vexed  you  are  looking." 

He  rose.    "  How  can  I  help  you,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  can  tell  my  Lady  to  leave  us 
alone,  sir." 

"  I  have  already  done  so,"  he  blurted  out. 

"  You  have  !  "  she  cried  joyously.  "  I 
knew  it,  though  your  lady  mother  w^as  always 
after  saying  how  fond  you  were " 

"  My  Lady  is  a  clumsy  plotter,  after  all  !  " 
cried  he,  red  and  angry. 
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"  Well,  'tis  her  only  son,  and  naturallj  she 
is  partial,"  said  Miss  O'Farrell.  ''  But  won't 
YOU  come  back  to  town,  sir  ?     It  is  sad  here." 

"  And  what  shall  I  do  in  town,  mail  in  ?  " 

"Oh,  you'll  just  be  making  it  clear  you 
are  no  beau  of  mine,  my  Lord." 

"  That  is  plain  enough,"  said  he  sonrly. 

"  Plain  ?  Why,  half  the  town  is  saying 
you  are  here  out  of  arrant  jealousy." 

"  Jealousy  ?     Of  whom  ?  " 

She  rose  and  laughed.  "  Fie  !  You 
declare  yourself  a  proper  country  Hodge  ! 
Do  yon  think  your  cousin  goes  begging  in 
London,  sir  ?  " 

He  could  picture  the  crowd  at  her  heels. 
There  would  be  all  his  own  friends,  too.  He 
went  hot  at  the  thought.  "  And  who  is  the 
fortunate  one  ?  "  he  asked  a  little  grimly. 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  "The 
one  ril  be  marrying,  you  mean  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  I  know  who  it  is,  but  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say,  tied  as  I  am  by  this  foolish  talk 
of  a  betrothal." 

My  Lord  felt  most  foolishly  angry,  hurt, 
and  jealous. 

Miss  O'Farrell  looked  wistfully  out  of  the 
open  door  at  the  rich  sunlight  falling  over 
the  old  terrace  and  golden  landscape. 

"  There  has  always  been  5ne,  cousin,"  she 
said,  "  deep  in  my  poor  heart,  and  that  is 
why  I  must  be  free — that  is  why  I  have 
come  to  you  to-day,  you'll  understand." 

The  Earl  did  not  answer. 

"No  doubt,"  added  the  lady,  "you  are  in 
the  same  case  ?  " 

Bitterly  my  Lord  regretted  that  he  was 
heartwhole — desperately  tried  to  raise  the 
ghost  of  some  former  admired  beauty. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  returning  to  Lady 
Margaret,"  said  Miss  O'Farrell.  "You'll 
come  to  London  ?  " 

Come  to  London  to  see  her  courted  by  every 
gallant  in  town,  while  he  had  to  stand  aside  ! 

He  saw  her  to  her  horse.  She  spoke 
gaily  of  the  house,  the  flowers,  the  landscape, 
the  sunshine.  In  every  turn  of  her  body, 
in  her  speech  and  glance,  were  grace  and 
loveliness.  When  she  rode  away,  it  w^as  as 
if  she  had  taken  the  light  with  her. 

That  afternoon  my  Lord  made  the  most 
elaborate  toilet  he  had  performed  since  he 
had  been  at  Garth.  Curled,  powdered,  and 
perfumed,  he  rode  over  to  liady  Margaret's 
manor. 

Miss  O'Farrell  was  abroad.  She  was  a 
creature,  said  the  old  lady,  whom  one  could 
not  keep  in  the  house — one  for  the  fields 
and  open  air. 


"  And  your  mother  has  failed,"  she  added, 
sweeping  a  hawk-like  glance  over  his  spruce 
elegance. 

"  Failed  ? " 

"  She'll  never  get  the  girl  for  you.  Why, 
the  men  are  round  her  like  flies  round 
a  honey  pot !  You  should  read  the  reports 
I  get  from  town.  Why,  the  creature  is 
mobbed  on  the  Mall  and  in  the  theatre  !  " 

"  She  is  pretty." 

Lady  Margaret  held  up  her  hands. 

"A  beauty!" 

My  Lord  rose. 

"  You  are  going  so  soon  ?  " 

The  Earl  murmured  excuses. 

"  Your  mother  will  never  get  her," 
murmured  the  old  lady  maliciously. 

"  No,"  said  my  Lord  to  himself,  "  my 
Lady  won't,  but  I " 

On  the  pleasant  high-road,  under  the 
great  arching  yellow  elms  of  autumn,  he  met 
her  riding  a  white  horse.  She  greeted  him 
frankly.  Her  habit  was  turquoise  blue,  with 
a  collar  of  red  fox  fur  ;  her  black  locks  were 
blow^n  across  this  in  a  tangle  of  soft  ringlets. 

"  Why,  it  is  pleasant  surely  to  meet  you," 
she  said,  "  and  a  chance  to  say  good-bye. 
I'm  for  town  to-morrow\" 

"  And  I  soon  after." 

"  It  is  better  now  things  are  clear  between 
us,  is  it  not  ?  "  smiled  Miss  O'Farrell. 

"  They  are  not  so  clear,"  said  my  Lord. 

She  flushed.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  you  are  betrothed  to  me,  ma'am, 
and  I  am  not  to  be  jilted  so  lightly." 

"  Jilted  !  " 

"  AVell,  you  proposed  it." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Miss  O'Farrell. 

He  leant  towards  her.  "  Do  you  think 
that,  having  seen  you,  I  am  going  to  let  you 
go  so  lightly  ?  " 

She  Avas  silent,  looking  down  at  her 
saddle. 

"  You  belong  to  me,  after  all — we  loved 
when  we  were  children." 

Still  she  did  not  speak. 

"  NelHe,"  said  my  Lord,  in  a  shaken  voice, 
"  I  shall  keep  you  to  your  bargain." 

Suddenly  she  looked  up — her  glorious 
eyes  were  radiant.  "  I  am  content  that  it 
should  be  so.  Cousin  Charles." 

"  Oh,  my  darling  !  And  he — the  man  you 
had  in  your  heart,  dear  ?  "  he  added  jealously 
and  fiercely. 

"  Who  should  it  be  but  yourself,  surely  ?  " 
she  murmured  between  smiles  and  tears. 

But  even  then  my  Lord  never  guessed 
that  my  Lady  had  sent  Miss  O'Farrell  to 
Garth. 
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ERHAPS,  if  the  Red 
Jacket  bad  failed 
to  crown  her  career 
by  that  wonderful 
voyage,  the  thing 
would  not  have 
happened ;  but  there 
is  no  telling,  for 
in  spite  of  all  his 
sterling  qualities,  or 
*  else  because  of 
them,  Captain  John  Brash  was  deeply 
impressed  by  a  sense  of  his  own  importance, 
while  the  rivalry  of  Captain  Ephraim 
Tasker  Avas  an  abiding  menace.  Here,  at 
any  rate,  is  the  fact  that  on  the  night 
the  famous  South  Sea  trader  sailed  into 
Liverpool  Bay,  flaunting  her  new  honours, 
the  great  adventure  had  its  beginning,  the 
first  move  being  made  in  the  captains' 
parlour  at  Dougals'  ship-chandlery  in  Silver 
Alley,  a  room  of  renown,  to  which  so  many 
of  the  sea's  most  virile  dramas  may  be  traced. 
Of  course,  Brash  should  not  have  given  his 
tongue  such  a  run,  for  it  was  the  man's 
garrulity,  combined  with  his  intense  vanity, 
which  led  him  to  embark  on  his  desperate 
gamble  with  Fate  ;  but  he  was  one  of  those 
in  whom  weakness  and  strength  were 
strangely  blended,  and  certainly  none  could 
deny  his  seamanship,  which  set  him  high  as 
a  breaker  of  records  in  a  record-breaking 
day.  His  exploits  were  talked  about  in  all 
the  ports  of  the  world,  and  when  he  walked 
down  AVater  Street,  citizens  of  authority 
would  render  tribute  with  tongue  and  eye. 
"See,  there's  Brash,"  they  would  exclaim, 
"  Captain  Brash  of  the  Desdemona,  The 
vecord  breaker.  Just  in  from  Melbourne." 
It  all  helped,  of  course,  to  his  uplifting, 
'Uid  the  only  flaw  in  his  contentment  was 
the  rivalry  of  Captain  Ephraim  Tasker,  the 


grotesque,  misshapen  master  of  the  Dancing 
Faun^  who  in  the  kingship  of  the  seas  was 
almost  as  great  a  monarch  as  himself. 

As  I  have  said,  this  was  the  day  of 
the  record  breaker,  with  Chance  holding  the 
stakes  —  the  day  w^herein  the  unshackled 
winds  and  not  the  imprisoned  dynamics  of 
steam  were  the  driving  power,  when  triumph 
lay  not  with  the  revolutions  of  a  shaft,  but 
in  the  stout  heart  that  dared  an  alliance 
with  the  hurricane,  and  the  brain  that  knew 
how  far  a  ship  could  carry  on.  Thus,  at 
the  end  of  the  wool  season,  or  wath  the 
tea-clippers  back  in  port,  you  would  hear 
of  the  ThermopylcB  and  her  ninety-one 
days  from  Foo  Choo  to  the  Thames,  of  the 
Lightning^  which  spent  but  sixty-three  days 
on  the  passage  to  Melbourne,  and  sixty-four 
on  the  return  to  the  Mersey,  of  the  Gutty 
SarJc,  the  Donald  McKay^  and  all  that 
mighty  squadron  which  honoured  the 
shipping  list  with  their  names.  But  always 
there  was  the  Dancing  Faun  stealing  a  few 
hours  from  the  victor,  and  the  Desdemona 
careering  into  port  as  the  swiftest  of  them 
all.  Here  at  last,  however,  was  the  Red 
Jaclcet^  with  a  tale  of  four  hundred  knots 
in  one  day,  and  of  seven  out  of  ten  successive 
days  wherein  she  had  done  three  hundred 
with  a  trifle  to  spare,  and  men  were  willing 
to  wager  that  the  glory  would  be  hers  for 
ever. 

With  one  of  the  principals  away,  the 
compact  made  that  night  at  Dougals  would 
have  been  impossible,  and,  of  course,  it  w^as 
Tasker's  grossness  that  completed  the  barbaric 
setting  of  the  bargain.  There  on  one  side 
of  the  room  you  had  Brash,  picturesque  and 
jaunty,  with  his  clean-chiselled  features,  his 
slight  goatee  beard,  his  thatch  of  rebellious 
grey  hair  bristUng  round  his  head  like  a 
brush,   and    his    dress    which    was    almost 
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dandyish  in  its  attention  to  detail,  the  coat 
of  perfect  cut,  brass-binding  without  a  speck 
of  tarnish,  and  a  brilliant  lustre  on  his  boots. 
That  was  Brash.  And  over  against  him  sat 
his  loutish  rival,  hirsute  and  unclean,  his 
ponderous,  hunched-up  body  crowned  by 
an  over-heavy  head,  a  shaggy,  repellent 
excrescence.  Often,  when  seamen  spoke  of 
Tasker's  weather  eye,  they  did  it  in  joke,  for 
he  had  only  one,  and  over  the  socket  whence 
the  other  had  vanished  the  lid  made  a 
wretched  droop.  Then  there  was  that  scar 
across  his  right  cheek,  carved  in  Malaya  by 
a  native  kris,  and  the  heave  of  that  twisted 
shoulder,  which  he  owed  to  a  spar  launched 
from  aloft.  As  for  his  manners,  no  doubt 
they  borrowed  from  his  physical  ill-favour, 
but  after  every  allowance  was  made,  they 
offended  even  as  the  man  himself — the 
hectoring  tone,  the  constant  tendency  to 
dictate,  the  voice  in  which  none  of  the 
mariners  who  met  at  Dougals  ever  detected 
a  tender  note. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  men.  The  occasion, 
as  I  have  said,  was  provided  by  the  Red 
Jacket^  with  whose  exploit  the  company 
made  merry  play,  briskly  pelting  Brash 
with  the  fact  of  his  own  dethronement.  At 
first  he  accepted  it  all  in  excellent  humour, 
and  parried  the  thrusts  without  any  show  of 
feeling,  until  Captain  Mark  Lucas  dropped 
into  his  banter  a  note  of  mock  sympathy. 

"  What's  that  ye  say  ?  "  Brash  demanded, 
springing  from  his  chair.  *'  The  Red  Jacket 
reached  the  limit  ?  No  ship  ever  take  the 
ribbon  from  her  ?  Why,  I'll  do  it  myself  I 
Ay,  and  I'll  do  it  next  voyage.  D'ye  hear 
that  ?  I'll  fix  my  own  time.  Next  voyage. 
The  Red  Jacket's  come  home  in  sixty  days, 
and  next  trip  I'll  cut  into  the  fifties.  Out 
or  home.  Fifty-nine  days  at  most  between 
the  Bar  Light  and  Port  Philip  Head.  Do 
it  !  Ay  ! " — and  he  took  an  oath  on  it. 
"I'll  lay  any  figure  you  like  t'  name,  and 
what  I  say  goes,  a  thing  ye  know  full  well." 

Again  and  again  he  vowed  what  he  would 
do.  A  reckless  outburst,  impious  almost  in 
its  defiance  of  the  winds  and  the  calms  ;  but 
the  man  was  carried  away  on  a  flood  of  self- 
assurance,  the  knowledge  of  power  and  the 
memory  of  many  triumphs,  and  he  tossed 
his  boasts  about  as  confidently  as  though 
the  voyage  was  already  ended  and  his  lost 
pre-eminence  recovered.  About  his  challenge, 
moreover,  there  was  an  obvious  direction  of 
aim.  While  it  was  apparently  addressed  to 
everybody,  it  was  meant  for  one  man  alone, 
and  at  last  the  gambler  drew  the  gambler's 
response.      Thrusting  forward  in  his  chair, 


Tasker  sprawled  his  arms  across  the  table, 
and  the  rumble  of  his  voice  seemed  to  fill 
the  room. 

"  I'll  take  ye  on,"  he  harshly  drawled. 
"  But  you've  got  t'  let  me  name  the  stakes. 
You  said  you'd  wager  anything.  I'll  take 
ye  at  anything,  and  I  tell  ye  straiglit  it 
isn't  money  I  mean." 

An  actor  striving  for  effect  Avould  have 
counted  this  moment  as  one  of  triumph. 
Already,  though  he  had  revealed  nothing  of 
his  plan,  Tasker  had  converted  the  play  of 
make-believe  into  the  real  thing.  Every 
man  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair,  while 
Andrew  Dougal,  sensing  an  impending 
tragedy,  called  sharply  across  to  Brash,  and 
begged  him  to  cease  his  fooling  ;  but  the 
warning  fell  on  deaf  ears,  for  the  skipper 
swung  cantily  forward  and  held  out  his  hand. 
"  Done,"  he  said.     "  Name  your  odds." 

With  a  mere  glance  at  the  hand,  Tasker 
shook  his  head.  "Take  that  away,"  he 
growled.  "I'll  name  my  figure  first.  I'll 
not  have  ye  throwing  it  at  me  afterwards 
that  I  caught  ye  blindfold.  What  you  do, 
you'll  do  with  your  ^xs  wide  open.  Savvy  ?  " 
"Well,  iet's  have  your  price,  and  then 
we'll  shake." 

"Point  number  one  B  what  I'm  willing 
t'  risk  myself.  And  ye  don't  need  t'  worry 
about  that.  I'll  make  my  share  big  enough. 
It's  t'  be  out  or  home  in  less  than  sixty  days, 
and  if  ye  do  it — I'll — hand  over — every 
penny  I  own — every  red  cent !  I'll  not 
leave  enough  t'  buy  a  plug  of  bacca — not  a 
stiver  ! " 

His  head  tilted  back,  his  eyes,  a-brim  with 
cunning,  focussed  on  the  defiant  face  before 
him,  he  repeated  his  terms.  "Every  stiver. 
Not  a  red  cent  left."  And  while  he  spoke, 
a  sound  like  the  sobbing  of  the  sea  blended 
with  his  booming,  and  then  passed  to  a 
shout  of  riotous  kughter.  For  the  others, 
Jistening  with  intense  eagerness,  this  w^as 
relief  with  a  vengeance  ;  they  had  feared 
tragedy,  and  here  was  comedy  shrieking  at, 
them.  This  was  most  excellent  fooling,  a 
rich  joke  to  carry  into  the  haunts  of 
sailormen  in  other  lands. 

"  And  if  ye  fail "  Tasker  began  again. 

"Oh,  well,  I'll  let  ye  down  lightly.  It's 
money  I'm  offering  if  ye  win,  but  I'll  not 
rob  ye  of  a  penny  if  your  old  tub  should 
happen  t'  be  late.  I'll  just  ask  ye  to — make 
me— your  son-in-law.  That's  it.  You  shall 
give  me  that  lassie  of  yours,  and  I'll  make 
her  my  wife,  and  we'll  live  happy  ever  after. 
There,  now,  you  said  anything,  and,  of  course, 
you  never  say  the   thing  you  don't  mean, 
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nor  run  away  from  jour  word.  So  we'll 
put  my  money  against  your  girl." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  a  malicious 
grin  giving  a  still  more  evil  cast  to  his  face. 
Brash  made  a  swift  lurch  forward,  his  fist 
clenched,  his  arm  nplifted,  his   eyes  ablaze 

with   passion.     "  You "  he   began,  and 

got  no  further,  for  Tasker  was  droning  away 
again. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  there's  the  lassie 
t'  consider.  She  may  feel  the  honour  too 
great,  and  we've  got  t'  square  the  bargain 
somehow.  So,  as  an  alternative,  if  you  don't 
get  the  chance  of  giving  me  your  girl,  s'pose 
you  throw  yourself  into  the  scale." 

His  speech  was  still  charged  with  mystery — 
"  double  Dutch,"  they  afterwards  called  it 
— but  this  new  proposition  they  accepted  as 
a  second  fragment  of  the  joke,  and  another 
appreciative  chuckle  volleyed  from  their  lips. 
Probably  it  was  the  laughter  that  did  it. 
With  Brash,  like  most  of  the  egoists,  laughter 
turned  against  himself  was  not  to  be 
endured. 

"  Let  mo  have  it  plain  and  flat,"  he  hotly 
demanded.  "No  more  of  your  riddles. 
Talk  in  English,  and  have  done  with  it. 
What  d'ye  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean  what  I  say — just  that.  You 
shall  give  me  yourself,  to  do  what  I  like 
with.  To  set  you  before  the  mast  if  I  think 
fit,  to  scrub  my  cabin  if  I  choose,  to  cook 
my  meals  by  the  galley  fire,  to  fetch  and 
carry  for  wages  of  my  fixin',  and,  if  I  think 
fit,  to  make  you  my  lackey." 

Again  that  maddening  run  of  laughter, 
but  even  as  it  echoed  from  the  walls,  it  was 
swallowed  by  a  tumultuous  babble,  a  fierce 
confusion  of  tongues,  while  chairs  were 
overturned  and  tables  hurled  aside  as  the 
men  rushed  in  to  check  the  compact.  But 
they  were  all  tfoo  late.  Already  the  hands 
were  tightly  clasped,  and  the  voice  of  Brash 
shrilled  above  the  tempest :  "  Done  !  I 
said  anything,  and  I'm  not  drawing  back. 
So  it's  your  money  against  my  girl  or. me. 
And  there's  my  hand  on  it  !  " 

His  hand  on  it !  Thus  the  bargain  was 
sealed,  with  grip  of  hands  and  souls  of  hate, 
t'or  a  brief  spell  its  enormity  robbed  all  its 
witnesses  of  speech,  so  that  only  a  strange, 
incoherent  muttering  was  heard  ;  but  by  and 
^^y  a  storm  of  rebuke  and  protest  broke  out 
t'lnd  volleyed  through  the  place  in  passionate 
.i(usts.  Again  it  arose,  and  yet  again,  but  in 
the  thick  of  it  Captain  Brash  wheeled  about, 
niagnificently  self-possessed,  mocking  them 
with  liis  smile. 

"  Theft's  something  like  a  wager,  ain't  it  ?  " 


he  scoffed.  "None  of  your  five-shilling  bits 
to  an  orange  jobs,  this  !  You'll  have  some- 
thing t'  think  about  while  I'm  romping  out 
and  home.  This  is  going  t'  be  the  trickiest 
of  all  my  trips,  and  I  think  I'll  take  Mary 
with  me  for  luck." 

II. 

That  voyage  of  the  Desdemona  you  will  find 
duly  chronicled  in  certain  musty  archives  of 
the  sea,  recording  the  day  she  cleared  from 
Melbourne,  and  the  day  she  rounded  the 
restless  light  which  marks  the  Mersey  Bar, 
but  of  the  compact  with  which  her  skipper 
shackled  himself  not  a  word  has  been  set 
down  in  print  until  now\  For  this,  whatever 
thanks  are  due  must  go  to  the  men  who 
witnessed  it,  for  before  they  left  his  store 
that  night,  Andrew  Dougal  had  got  them  all 
fast  bound  in  a  conspiracy  of  merciful  silence. 
"  For  the  sake  of  Mary  Brash,"  he  besought 
them.  "  You  know  what  she  is— real  gold, 
twenty-two  carat — and  it'll  be  a  black  shame 
to  have  her  name  bandied  about  in  public- 
house  bars  and  the  fo'c's'les  of  frowsy  ships. 
So  we've  got  t'  keep  quiet — every  man  as 
mum  as  if  she  was  his  own  lassie." 

Of  the  outward  voyage  nothing  need  be 
set  down  here  except  the  fact  that  it  occupied 
seventy-two  days.  As  to  the  return,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  where  to  begin,  for  there 
Avere  so  many  days  of  note,  so  many  of 
mn,gnificent  endeavour,  of  haunting  terror, 
of  stupendous  conflict  with  wind  and  sea. 
One  might  take  that  second  day  out,  when, 
all  having  been  snugged  down,  the  captain 
mustered  the  crew  aft,  and,  while  his 
daughter  listened  with  amused  approval, 
addressed  them  from  the  break  of  the  poop. 

"I  want  you  t'  do  your  best  and  a  bit 
over  this  trip,  my  lads,"  he  told  them,  non- 
chalant as  ever,  betraying  nothing  of  the 
dread  already  gnawing  at  his  heart.  "  Your 
best  and  a  bit  over,"  he  repeated.  "  And 
mark  ye  this,  among  the  men  who  win,  it's 
nearly  always  the  bit  over  that  pulls  them 
through."  Then  he  told  them  of  his  design. 
"  We're  up  against  a  big  thing,  you  and  me. 
Fifty-seven  days  from  now  we're  sailing  into 
Liverpool  river.  There's  no  '  ifs  '  and  '  an's ' 
about  it — we're  going  t'  do  it.  I'm  so  dead 
set  on  it  that  I've  made  a  bit  of  a  wager,  and, 
of  course,  I'm  willing  t'  share  the  dibs  with  the 
men  who  do  the  work.  So  put  your  backs 
into  it,  and  you'll  see  what  you'll  land  when 
we've  got  the  anchor  down.  Course,  if  you 
don't  lay  youreelves  out — well,  any  son  of  a 
gun  who  tries  that  game  on  '11  be  sorry  he 
was  born — I'll  see  t'  th^t !  " 
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'  Then  there  was  that  first  paralysing  day 
of  real  fear,  whea  the  wind  failed,  and,  after 
the  fashion  of  that  other  craft  of  renown, 
the  Desdemona  lay  "  like  a  painted  ship  upon 
a  painted  ocean,"  her  sails  hanging  slack 
from  her  yards,  her  gear  robbed  of  its 
music.  All  through  the  hours  Brash  paced 
the  poop,  a  bundle  of  strumming  nerves,  his 
steps  jerky,  hands  rarely  at  rest,  glaring  aloft 
at  the  dead  canvas,  at  the  slumberous  sea,  at 
his  crew,  looking  at  everything  except  the 
slip  of  a  girl  in  the  deck-chair,  with  her  white 
dress,  her  sunshade,  and  her  book,  she  whose 
eyes,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  dared  not 
meet.  He  was  under  no  illusion  now.  To 
the  full  he  realised  the  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted, bitterly  repented  the  blind  folly  which 
had  thrown  so  much  into  the  lap  of  Chance, 
and  yet  all  the  time  he  buoyed  himself  up 
with  his  faith  in  the  Trades.  Only  let  him 
have  those  mighty  winds  tearing  astern,  and 
he  would  drive  the  old  hooker  as  no  ship 
had  ever  been  driven  before  ;  and  when  at 
last  his  prayer  for  a  wind  was  answered,  he 
amazed  the  crew  by  the  fury  of  his  own 
endeavour,  his  frantic,  unreasoning  demand, 
for  effort.  Nature  had  caught  him  on  the 
rebound ;  now  the  winds  played  with  him  just 
as  the  calm  had  scourged.  This,  indeed,  was 
one  of  the  evil  things  his  wager  had  done — 
it  had  robbed  him  of  his  self-control.  In 
other  days  passion  had  stood  for  power  ; 
now  it  was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
weakness.  He  had  begun  to  recognise  the 
dominion  of  forces  over  which  he  could 
exercise  no  control,  and  he  became  the  mere 
toy  of  emotion.  When  the  winds  failed,  he 
wallowed  in  despair  ;  when  they  bellied  the 
soaring  tiers  of  sails  and  drove  the  ship  head- 
long through  tlie  resisting  seas,  he  mounted 
0  1  the  wings  of  exultation.  And  it  was  in 
this  mood  that  at  last  he  betrayed  his  secret 
to  the  one  from  whom  he  had  determined  it 
should  be  hidden  as  long  as  concealment  was 
possible. 

Into  the  brain  of  every  man  aboard  that 
week  of  revelation  burned  its  ineffaceable 
memory  ;  for  all,  except  one,  it  was  a  week 
of  unceasing  terror  and  appalling  discomfort. 
But  for  John  Brash  they  were  days  of 
ascending  joy,  and  at  last  the  triumph 
of  confidence  restored.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  seven  days  he  could  hardly  be 
said  to  have  left  the  deck  ;  even  his  meals 
he  mostly  took  standing,  and  his  sleep  he 
snatched  in  short  spells,  flung  down  on  the 
settee  in  his  cabin.  For  the  rest,  he  watched 
the  battle  from  the  poop,  except  for  those 
maddened    moments  when,  forgetting    the 


dignity  of  his  office,  he  dashed  down  to  the 
deck  and  tailed  on  to  the  braces  with  the  crew. 
Of  Mary  he  saw  little ;  but  when  the  Desdemona 
did  what  no  ship  had  ever  done  before,  and 
he  wrote  tlie  magical  figures  409  as  the  sum 
of  her  twenty-four  hours'  run,  he  rigged  his 
daughter  out  in  oilskins  and  sou'-wester  and 
led  her  to  the  deck,  where,  gripping  her 
waist,  he  demanded  whether  she  had  ever 
seen  anything  so  fine  in  all  her  life. 

For  a  while  the  girl  was  overawed  by  the 
supreme  fury  of  the  scene,  bereft  by  fear 
of  the  power  to  appreciate  its  immensity, 
its  grandeur;  but  she  was  the  daughter  of 
sea-kings,  and  as  the  sense  of  security  was 
born  anew,  she,  too,  was  fired  by  her  father's 
enthusiasm.  It  was  a  spectacle  of  stupendous 
motion .  Nature  at  war,  her  legions  marshalled 
for  the  strife.  Overhead  the  steel-grey  sky 
was  hugely  gashed  by  rents  through  which 
gigantic  spears  of  copper  and  of  bronze  were 
thrust,  and  all  around  the  illimitable  sea 
flattened  down  by  the  wind,  here  a  patch  of 
sullen  grey,  there  a  dazzling  lane  of  coppery 
sheen,  and  everywhere  a  froth  of  whitened 
foam.  But  it  was  the  ship  that  dominated 
attention,  the  supreme  fact  in  that  monstrous 
cosmos.  With  the  wind  on  the  beam,  she 
was  running  as  closely  hauled  as  the  daring 
of  the  captain  would  allow,  and  all  the  time 
she  lay  down  to  it,  her  deck  sharply  canted, 
scuppers  awash,  the  leaping  seas  plucking  at 
her  heeling  spars.  Aloft  she  seemed  to  be 
all  canvas,  every  bulging  sail  stretched  tight 
as  the  skin  of  a  drum,  her  cordage  shrieking 
in  the  delirium  of  that  tremendous  rush 
through  space. 

Impressed  by  the  magnificent  demonstra- 
tion of  power,  inspired,  too,  by  complete 
confidence  in  lier  father's  seamanship,  Mary 
lost  all  sense  of  peril,  and  was  amazed  when 
the  mate  snatched  a  few  moments  from  his 
watch  below  to  beg  her  help.  "  Do  have  a 
word  with  the  captain,"  he  implored  her. 
"  You're  the  only  one  he'll  listen  to.  Just 
you  talk  to  him  and  get  him  t'  heave- to 
while  there's  a  chance.  Ask  him  t'  get  the 
sail  off  her.  He'll  not  listen  t'  me.  Don't 
know  what's  come  over  him.  He'll  sink  the 
ship  if  he  doesn't  mind." 

He  might  as  well  have  appealed  to  the 
ship's  figure-head  ;  his  conduct  she  took  for 
weakness,  her  father's  for  strength.  And  so 
the  seventh  day  of  the  tempest  dawned, 
bringing  that  appalling  combination  of 
triumph  and  defeat. 

"  Cast  your  eye  over  those  figures,  lassie," 
Brash  cried,  breaking  into  the  cabin  and 
brandishing  a  paper  in  front  of  his  daughter. 
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''  Four  hundred  knots  on  three  days  out  of 
seven — three  hundred  and  eighty-two  to-day  ! 
Never  has  there  been  such  sailing  since  ships 
were  ships.  Didn't  I  say  I'd  show  what  I 
could  do  ?  Some  of  them  don't  know  what 
it  is  t'  carry  on.  There's  a  pack  of  them 
who're  only  lit  t'  be  skippers  of  river-flats 
and  canal-boats.  But  this  is  prime  !  Wouldn't 
I  like  t'  see  their  faces  when  they  hear  of 
it — Fergus  and  Cramp,  Lucas  and — and 
Tasker  ! " 

Under  the  tan  his  face  whitened  with 
passion,  and  he  drove  a  clenched  fist  into  his 
open  palm. 

"  Tasker  !  Ay,  Tasker  !  That's  where  I 
score  !  I've  done  better  than  break  the 
record.  I've  won  my  wager,  and  saved  you 
from  him  !  " 

•  "  You've  done  w4iat,  dad  ? "  she  asked, 
bewildered.  *'  You've— saved— me  !  I  don't 
understand." 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  but  his  lust 
of  hero-worship  conquered  his  judgment, 
and  for  this,  and  also  because  he  counted  the 
battle  already  won,  he  told  her,  gloating 
over  the  chronicle  as  a  tribute  to  his  own 
cleverness,  wallowing  in  a  flood  of  self- 
glorification  ;  and  while  he  chanted  his  own 
praise,  the  perplexity  in  his  daughter's  eyes 
changed  to  indignant  accusation,  dejection 
bent  her  shoulders,  an  atmosphere  of 
affrighted  misery  wrapped  itself  about  her, 
and  when  the  record  breaker  awoke  to  the 
signs,  his  pride  collapsed  like  a  house  of 
cards,  his  confession  tailing  off  in  a  mumbled 
monotone,  punctuated  by  the  thunder  of  the 
seas  as  they  shattered  themselves  against 
the  hull. 

"  How  could  you  do  it  ?  "  the  girl  moaned. 
"  How  could  you  do  it,  dad  ?  The  shame  of 
it  all  !  " 

"But  I've  saved  ye,  lassie,"  he  pleaded. 
"  I  know  I  shouldn't  have  done  it.  Saw  it 
long  ago— when  it  was  too  late.  It's  my 
old  weakness — letting  my  tongue  run  away 
with  my  sense.     But  I've  saved  ye  !  " 

Fiercely  she  turned  upon  him.  "  You 
haven't  saved  me  !  "  she  cried.  "  You've 
saved  yourself  !  That  was  the  other  part  of 
the  price.  It  was  9jou  he  had  to  have,  and 
it  is  yourself  you  have  saved  !  " 

"  i)o — you — mean "  he  began,  but  w^as 

silenced  by  the  wonder  of  it  all^  and  as  he 
halted,  she  rose  and  clasped  her  arras  about 
his  neck. 

"It's  the  only  way,"  she  whispered.  "I 
couldn't  do  anything  else.  It's  a  terrible 
blunder  you  have  made,  but — you  are  my 
father,  and-— if  Ephraim  Tasker  was  twice  as 


hateful,  I—I  would  pay  the  price  before  you 
should  have  to  call  him  master." 

For  John  Brash  that  moment  of  supreme 
humiliation  was  also  a  moment  of  supreme 
pride.  "  I  might  have  known,"  he  murmured. 
"It's  grand  of  ye,  lassie,  and  I'll  never 
forget.  Though  I  wouldn't  have  let  you 
do  it.  How  could  I  ?  But  I'll  watch  my 
words  after  this.  No  more  bragging.  You've 
no  idea  what  I've  paid.  It's  been  fearful — 
fearful !  But — this  record  week — I'm  not 
afraid  now.     I've  saved  you  !  " 

Overhead  the  crash  of  a  mighty  sea 
curling  down  upon  the  deck  sent  a  shivering 
thrill  through  every  timber.  Another  blow 
followed,  and  a  third.  The  ship  heeled  over 
and  failed  to  rise.  Then  the  cabin  door 
burst  open,  and  a  man's  voice,  pitched  almost 
to  a  scream,  hailed  the  captain  :  "  The  ship's 
pooped,  sir ;  fore-topmast's  gone,  and  the 
rudder's  carried  away  !  " 

After  this  the  clipper  ships  came  driving 
up  through  Liverpool  Bay,  and  as  their 
captains  brought  themselves  to  an  anchor 
in  Silver  Alley,  each  was  greeted  with  the 
same  insistent  inquiry  :  "  Auj  news  of 
the  Desdemona?''  Nor  was  it  couched 
in  the  old  strain,  the  creature  of  curiosity, 
but  was  fired  hot  and  clamorous,  the  question 
of  men  haunted  by  dread.  As  a  rule,  it  w^as 
answered  without  speech — a  sullen  shake  of 
the  head,  and  that  was  all — and  then  there 
would  be  a  long  spell  of  silence,  while  men 
puffed  at  their  pipes  and  stared  stolidly  at 
the  pictures  of  ships  upon  the  walls.  This, 
indeed,  became  the  new  manner  of  Dougals — 
silence  or  softened  whisperings.  So  far  as 
there  was  any  talk  at  all,  it  centred  on  the 
Desdenionci;  but  the  mariners  murmured 
cheek  by  jowl,  and  rarely  pitched  a  word 
outside  their  own  circle.  Only  Ephraim 
Tasker  seemed  to  be  at  ease,  and  his  presence 
proved  a  constant  jar — the  insolence  which 
they  read,  or  fancied  they  read,  in  his  eyes, 
the  brutal  confidence  of  his  laughter,  his 
obvious  content.  Of  the  fifteen  who  shared 
the  secret,  nine  w^ere  back  in  port  to  tick 
off  the  fateful  days,  and  when  at  last  the 
sands  in  the  glass  ran  low,  they  gathered  in 
the  parlour  and  grimly  held  on  to  hope  as 
long  as  there  was  a  minute  left.  "I've  not 
given  him  up  yet,"  Mark  Lucas  confided  to 
Dougal  in  the  morning.  "Tide  doesn't 
make  till  midnight,  and  I'll  not  be  a  bit 
surprised  t'  see  him  spanking  in  under  full 
sail  with  only  an  hour  t'  spare.  It  would  be 
like  him.  Always  was  a  play-actor.  Fond 
of  a  show.  He'd  think  it  a  grand  finishing 
touch.      Likely    enough    he's    worked    his 


"  '  Talk  to  her,  will  you?    Don't  let  her  throw  herself  away  for  me  ! '  " 


passage  to  avoid  being  spoken,  and  so  take 
us  all  aback  at  the  end." 

Eagerly  the  suggestion  was  grasped,  and 
because  they  knew  that,  winning  or  losinir, 
he  would  make  first  of  all  for  Silver  Alley, 
they  w^aited  without  any  thought  of  going 
home,  every  ear  strained  for  the  beat  of  a 
foot  outside,  the  opening  of  the  door.  But 
never  a  sound  did  they  catch,  except  now 
and  again  the  bleat  of  a  siren  calHng  from 
the  river,  and  in  the  end  the  clang  of  the 


city  clock — the  death-knell  of  a  girFs  life 
and  a  man's  career.  As  the  last  of  the 
twelve  strokes  rang  out,  Ephraim  Tasker 
rose  and  shuffled  from  the  room,  and  they 
saw  that  his  shoulders  shook  with  laughter. 

By  the  end  of  another  week  it  was  known 
that  the  Desdemona  was  safe,  for  the  Red 
Jacket  hvoviglit  word  of  her  heading  easily 
for  home  with  a  jury  rudder  and  a  crippled 
mast ;  and  when  she  reported  herself  off 
Holyhead,  Dougal  picked  his  company  for 


'"Is  this  true?'  he  demanded," 


the  night,  and  begged  them  to  stand  by. 
"  It's  -  an  ngly  business  at  its  best,"  he 
explained,  "  and  it's  up  to  us  t'  see  that  it 
isn't  worse.  It's  a  desperate  man  that's 
coming  ashore  to-night,  and  Tasker  isn't  the 
one  to  show  any  mercy.  I'm  filled  with  fear 
of  their  meeting." 

Desperate'!  That  was  the  word  that 
Dougal  used,  but  Dougal  was  wrong. 
*' Broken"  was  the  only  word  that  fitted 
the  man  who  came  back  to   admit  defeat. 


As  he  sheered  round  the  loom  of  the  door 
into  their  ken,  he  might  have  been  a  stranger, 
so  greatly  was  he  changed,  his  face  blenched 
to  the  whiteness  of  snow,  his  head  crowned 
with  silver  instead  of  grey,  ci  droop  in  the 
shoulders  once  go  straight,  and  not  a  shadow 
of  the  old  truculencG  left.  Dougal  was  the 
first  to  see  him,  and  he  raised  a  call  which 
was  meant  for  welcome ,  but  sounded  rather 
liko  a  dirge.  For  the  first  time  also  in  all 
the  long  life  of  the  store,  with  its  indifference 
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to  ceremony,  its  owner  advanced  with  out- 
stretched hand  :  but  the  hand  dropped  Hniply 
by  his  side  when  Mary  Brash  emerj^ed  from 
the  outer  shadows  and  ranged  herself  by  her 
father's  side.  Afterwards  they  insisted  that 
she  was  the  cahiiest  being  in  the  room,  even 
though  she  did  carry  the  marks  of  mental 
strain  so  deeply  graved,  and  at  first  they 
marvelled  at  her  audacity  ;  but  when  she 
stepped  up  to  Andrew  Dougal  and  begged 
him  to  pardon  her  intrusion  into  his  holy  of 
holies,  they  Avorshipped  her  for  her  devotion, 
for  now  they  understood  that  it  was  not  they 
who  were  standing  by  the  captain  of  the 
Desdemona  so  much  as  the  captain's  daughter. 
Even  while  she  talked  with  Dougal  she  was 
clearly  watching  her  father,  and  when  she 
returned  to  his  side,  and  with  a  glance 
besought  him  to  make  an  end  of  their 
disastrous  enterprise,  every  movement  was 
plainly  one  of  pathetic  protection. 

*'  I — Vm — sorry — I've  not  done  it,"  Brash 
stammered,  resolutely  avoiding  that  corner 
where  his  triumphant  rival  sat.  "  The  old 
ship's  let  me  down.  We  had  a  grand  run 
for  it — four  hundred  knots  on  three  days — 
but  I  carried  on  too  long.  And  now  there's 
nothing  t'  do  but  pay.  Though  it's  not  me 
that's  doing  the  paying — it's — Mary.  She 
won't  hear  of  anything  else.  That's  the 
worst  of  folly — it's  nearly  always  somebody 

else  who's  got  t'  pay.     And  —  and " 

Suddenly,  as  he  floundered  among  the  words, 
his  speech  changed  from  confession  to  a 
passionate  cry  for  help.  "Dougal,  talk  to 
her,  will  you  ?  Help  me  to  save  her.  I've 
said  all  I  can.  I'd  willingly  pay  for  my 
madness — ay,  if  the  price  w-as  ten  times 
bigger  than  it  is — if  only  I  could  save  her  ! 
Talk  to  her,  will  you  ?  Don't  let  her 
throw  herself  away  for  me  !  " 

Over  in  that  dusky  corner  there  was  a 
scraping  of  feet,  the  rasp  of  a  table  pushed 
aside,  and  Ephraim  Tasker  rolled  out  into  the 
hght. 

'*  Is  this  true  ?  "  he  demanded,  his  huge 
bulk   bending   slightly  over   the   shrinking 


girl.  "  Dye  mean  it  ?  You'll  sacrifice 
yourself  t'  save  him  ?  Take  a  good  look  at 
me  before  you  make  up  your  mind.  I'm  no 
beauty,  am  I  ?  Not  a  husband  for  a  w^oman 
t'  be  proud  of.  That's  what  folk  have  been 
throwing  at  me  ever  since  I  got  these  marks. 
I've  been  an  Ishmael  to  them,  not  for  what 
they  knew  me  to  be,  but  for. what  I  looked 
like." 

And  then  a  wonderful  thing  happened. 
Swiftly  the  ogre  seemed  to  melt,  the  burr  of 
his  harsh  voice  grew  soft,  and  that  solitary 
eye,  in  Avhich  men  had  read  only  malignant 
defiance  of  themselves  and  all  their  w^orks, 
grew  tender,  and  when  he  laid  a  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  Mary  Brash  lost  a  measure  of  her 
dread,  and  faced  him  with  a  queer  blend  of 
Avonder  and  of  confidence. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  lassie,"  he  said. 
*'  There  are  some  men  avIio  don't  deserve  t' 
be  saved,  especially  those  Avho  fancy  them- 
selves lords  of  creation.  As  for  taking  your 
father  in  tow,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wouldn't 
know  what  t'  do  Avith  him,  and  so  far  as  the 
other  part  of  the  wager's  concerned — well,  it 
just  happens  that  it  breaks  itself.  That's  it — 
the  Avhole  thing  breaks  itself." 

Though  his  Avords  Avere  endowed  with  hope 
of  release,  they  Avere  still  dark  with  mystery, 
and  he  seemed  provokingly  intent  on  allowing 
the  mystery  to  remain.  "You'v^e  got  it 
fair  and  square,  eh,  lassie  ?  "  he  demanded. 
''  The  Avager's  broke — never  Avas  only  half  a 
one,  in  fact."  And  then,  mumbling  something 
about  being  "  a  feather-headed,  thoughtless 
lubber,"  and  "  mighty  sorry,"  and  "  a  lot  of 
mischief  by  his  silliness,"  he  turned  about 
and,  Avithout  so  much  as  a  glance  at  the 
others,  rolled  leisurely  across  the  flooi*. 
Only  as  he  reached  the  door  he  flung  a 
parting  shot  over  his  shoulder — 

"  Hope  you've  all  got  it  fixed.  It  isn't  me 
that's  breaking  the  AA^ager.  I'm  not  acting 
Mister  Magnanimity.  It  breaks  itself. 
Only  I'd  better  not  let  on  t'  my  old  lady 
down  at  Bristol.  She's  fearful  short  of 
humour." 
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THE  NAVY'S  DEEP-SEA  DIVERS 

AND   THEIR   WORK 

By  JOHN    F.  RENDALL 


IT  would  be  hard  to  name  a  more  valuable 
servant  of  King  and  country  than  the 

.  fully  -  trained  naval  diver,  who  goes 
l)elow  clad  in  cumbrous  armour  as  readily  as 
you  and  I  descend  to  dinner  at  the  sound  of 
the  gong.  Since  the  War  began,  little  or 
nothing  has  appeared  about  this  strange  and 
romantic  knight  of  the  deep  and  his  tAVo 
esquires  in  the  boat  above,  one  of  them 
working  the  air-pump,  the  other  keenly  alert 
for  signals  out  of  the  watery  abyss. 

What  is  this  man  doing  down  in  the  sea's 
heart,  followed  by  inquisitive  fishes  that 
flock  to  his  electric  lights,  and  dart  off  in  a 
flash  when  he  lets  bubbles  of  air  out  of  his 
unwieldy  dress  ?  He  may  have  one  of  a 
hundred  duties.  There  is  much  to  do  on 
the  ocean  floor  in  these  days  of  submarine 
dangers — of  mines  and  counter-mines,  of 
floating  wreckage  w^iich  may  foul  the 
propellers,  of  damage  to  be  inspected  below 


the  water-line,  of  derelicts  to  be  blown  up 
and  wrecks  to  be  visited  for  the  salvage  of 
code  books  and  confidential  papers. 

Or  the  divers  may  have  a  stricken 
submariae  boat  as  "  patient " — one  that  has 
stuck  fast  in  the  ocean  ooze  and  refused  to 
obey  her  engines.  In  such  a  case  the  divers 
are  transformed  into  subaqueous  engineers, 
fixing  cables  and  directing  operations  far 
above  them,  where  men  at  the  lifting-gear 
await  instructions. 

Or,  again,  there  is  the  recovery  of  spent 
torpedoes.  Practice  is  frequent  with  these 
wonderful  automobile  missiles,  and  as  they 
cost  up  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  each, 
the  loss  of  one  is  a  serious  matter- — unless, 
indeed,  it  secures  a  victim  in  war,  striking  its 
f  ulminator  against  the  steel  hull  of  an  enemy 
warship.  At  practice  the  torpedo  can  be 
"  told  "  how  to  run— at  what  speed  and 
depth,  and  when  to  rise  to  the  surface, 
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showing  bubbles  by  day  and  phosphorescent 
flame  at  night,  so  as  to  facihtate  recovery. 

But  torpedoes  are  erratic  as  well  as 
delicate  miracles  of  niechanism.  One  will 
occasionally  take  a  header  downwards  and 
stick  fast  on  the  sea-floor.  It  is  then  that 
the  diver  dresses  and  lifoes  below  to 


pass,  with  mere  allusion,  over  the  commercial 
side  of  this  subject,  fascinating  as  this 
undoubtedly  is,  with  its  record  of  tr^iasure 
ships  and  adventure,  rivalling  the  boldest 
flight  of  extravagant  fiction.  Thus  the 
veteran  Alexander  I^ambert  recovered  £70,000 
in  i]^old  bai-s  from  the  bullion  room  of  the 
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DEEP-SEA    DIVERS    IN    TRAINING    IN    THE    TANK    SCHOOL. 


[Clarke  &  Hyde. 


hawser  round  the  big  steel  "  cigar."  Every 
battleship  carries  eight  fully-trained  naval 
divers  for  such  work  as  this,  and  every 
cruiser  four  or  six. 

They  must  be  men  of  exceptionally  fine 
physique,  so  great  is  the  strain  upon  their 
vital  organs,  due  to  the  enormous  water- 
pressure  at  great  depths.  Now  for  a  brief 
survey  of  dress,  diver,  and  duties.     I  must 


Alfonso  XII I.,  sunk  in  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  of  water  off  Point  Gando, 
in  Grand  Canary. 

The  pressure  on  the  man  at  such  a  depth 
waB  over  seventy  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
and  this  only  a  resolute  giant  could  endure. 
How  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
secure  the  £2,000,000  that  w^ent  down  in 
the  frigate  Lutine^  whose  historic  bell  now 
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tolls  in  the  great  room  at  Lloyd's  when  a 
wreck  is  posted.  The  adventures  of  Angel 
Erostarbe  in  the  silver  ship  SJci/ro — Cartagena 
to  London — the  fights  with  Chinese  pirates 
that  disturbed  the  work  of  Kidyard  and  Penk 


Straits,  and  the  Greek  seas.  Nude  Malays 
and  native  divers  are  no  longer  a  serious 
factor  in  these  trades.  They  used  to  oil 
their  bodies,  plug  ears  and  nostrils,  then 
plunge  into  the  depths  and  stay  below  as 


Photo  hy]  [Cribb. 
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FROM    A     STRICTURE     IMITATING    TIIK     CONNING-TOWER    ANI>    HATCH     OF    A    SUBMARINE, 


on  the  Hcmilla  MitcheU,  with  all  her  cases  of 
silver  dollars— these  are  among  the  classics 
of  subaqueous  work. 

Of  course,  the  driving-dress  and  air-pump 
have  long  revolutionised  the  pearling  and 
sponge-fishing  industries  of  Westralia,  Torres 


long  as  three  minutes.  To-day  the  naval 
artisan  can  put  in  his  eight-hour  day,  laying 
blocks  of  stone  or  concrete  for  harbour 
works,  or  scraping  the  w^arship's  bottom — a 
process  which  may  add  a  couple  of  knots  to 
her  speed. 
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And,  as  showing  how  completely  at  home 
the  subaqueous  operator  can  be,  I  may 
mention  the  case  of  the  diver  who  fell  asleep 
far  beneath  the  sea,  as  he  sat  on  a  scaffold 
engaged  on  this  scraping  work.  Great  were 
the  amazement  and  alarm  of  his  attendants 
above,  who  saw  his  brushes  float  to  the 
surface,  and  feared  a  tragedy.  Tragedies 
there  have  been,  of  course,  but  they  are  not 
frequent.  Fatal  attacks  are  recorded  upon 
a  diver's  air-tube  by  sharks  and  sword -hsh. 
Men  have  died  from  heart  failure  or 
haemorrhage   under    water     throuo^h     sheer 


As  no  diver  volunteered,  the  monstrous 
effigy  was  lowered  into  the  sea  and  kept  at 
that  depth  for  half  an  hour.  It  was  then 
hauled  up  and  found  quite  dry  inside,  showing 
perfect  resistance  to  unprecedented  pressure. 
All  navies  have  regular  schools  for  the 
training  of  naval  divers.  At  Whale  Island, 
in  Portsmouth  Harbour,  nxay  be  seen  a  steel 
tank,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  and  fourteen 
feet  deep,  with  a  railed  gallery  at  the  top 
and  glass  panels  below,  through  which  the 
instructor  watches  his  slow-moving  pupils. 

First  of  all  comes  the  dressine:  of  these  — 
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pressure,  whicli ,  increases  in  the  ratio  of 
four  and  a  quarter  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
for  every  ten  feet  descended. 

Strange  to  say,  coming  up  is  more 
dangerous  than  going  down,  owing  to  the 
rush  of  blood  to  the  head  when  this  great 
pressure  is  removed.  For  this  reason,  when 
the  diver  signals  "  Haul  me  up,"  the  ascent 
is  never  made  any  faster  than  about  two 
feet  per  second.  Much  greater  depths  might 
be  explored  if  the  dress  kept  water-pressure 
off  the  man.  A  French  inventor,  some  time 
ago,  produced  a  dress  of  planished  steel  with 
"  lobster "  joints,  and  announced  a  trial 
immersion  at  three  hundred  feet. 
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layer  upon  layer  of  thick  woollen  under- 
clothing, high  stockings,  guernseys,  and  a 
thick  cap  worn  underneath  the  huge  copper 
helmet.  The  dress  itself  is  made  up  of  two 
layers  of  specially  prepared  twill,  with  rubber 
in  between.  Yulcanised  cuffs  make  watertight 
joints  at  the  wrists.  The  ponderous,  lead- 
soled  boots  weigh  thirty-six  pounds,  and 
there  are,  besides,  back  and  chest  weights  of 
forty  pounds  each.  The  eerie-looking  helmet, 
with  it?  crystal  window,  is  fitted  with  a 
telephone  and  electric  light. 

Trailing  life-lines  and  air-pii)e  make  up 
the  outfit  of  this  underwater  worker,  whose 
life   is   literally   in   the  hands   of    his   two 
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attendants  above.  Not  enough  air  will  kill 
him,  too  much  will  inflate  his  dress  and  send 
him  floating  helplessly,  despite  the  weight  he 
carries  on  his  person.  The  helmet  is  the 
last  item  to  be  screwed  on,  then  the  diver 
descends  a  ladder,  and  the  waves  close  over 
his  head. 

Clearing  propellers,  fixing  chains  about 
derehct  submarines,  laying  charges  to  destroy 
a  wreck,  or  recovering  spent  torpedoes — here 
are  tasks  calling  for  shrewd  foresight  and 
judgment  on  the  diver's  part.  He  is  warned, 
during  the  course  of  training,  that  any 
entanglement  of  tubes  or  lines  may  have 
serious  results.     I  may  remark  here  that  the 


course  includes  instruction  in  the  air-pump 
and  its  parts,  attending  a  fellow-diver  from 
above,  sending  and  receiving^  Morse  signals 
on  the  hue,  and  general  subaqueous  labour, 
destructive  as  well  as  constructive. 

Officers  may,  and  do,  take  this  diving 
course  ;  arid  seamen  who  qualify  in  it  receive 
considerable  additions  of  pay.  After  the 
elementary  "  school  "—which  is  the  curious 
tank  resembling  a  gas-holder— the'  novice 
goes  out  into  the  harbour  for  more  realistic 
work,  perhaps  laying  contact  mines,  such  as 
are  exploded  by  electric  keys  from  the  shore. 
Or  the  pupil  plays  at  blowing  up  a  wreck 
which  is  a  danger  to  navigation. 
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He  is  constantly  warned  not  to  get  his 
lines  entangled  as  he  walks  the  sea-floor, 
surveying  the  work  in  hand.  The  most 
remarkable  case  of  this  kind  is  that  of 
Seaman-Diver  John  Young,  of  a  vessel  just 
then  off  Crete.  This  man  went  dawn  to 
recover  a  spent  torpedo  which  went  astray 
whilst  the  cruiser  was  on  the  Mediterranean 


dragged  upside  down  !  And  there  he  dangled 
and  swayed  all  day  and  all  night,  too,  his  air- 
pump  overhead  packed  with  ice  at  last  for 
fear  it  should  break  down  with  continuous 
action.  Hope  w^as  abandoned  at  length, and  all 
connections — the  diver's  own  as  well  as  the  lost 
torpedo's — were  made  fast  to  a  steam  winch. 
-  Then,  with  a  roar  and  a  plunge,  missile 


'^m^^^^'^'^^Z  ^ 
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Station.  Young  walked  round  and  round 
the  great  steel  missile,  wondering  how  best 
to  make  fast,  and  quite  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  his  life-line  and  tube  were 
hopelessly  involved  in  the  propellers  of  the 
torpedo. 

At  last  he  gave  the  "Haul  up  ! "  signal. 
But  as  the  pull  came,  it  was  not  the  torpedo 
that  went  up,  but  Young  himself,  who  was 


and  man  shot  to  the  surface.  The  amazing 
thing  was  that  Young,  though  giddy  and 
sick  with  long  oscillation  head  downwards 
in  the  sea's  heart,  was  not  otherwise  much 
the  worse,  and  after  a  day's  rest  he  reported 
for  further  duty.  This  is  the  spirit  of  our 
Navy. 

Upon  these  men  the  life  of  the  ship  and 
all  her  crew  may  w^ell  depend   in  case  of 
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serious  damage  below  the  water-liiie.  When 
the  Victoria  was  rammed  by  the  Camper  down 
off  the  Syrian  coast,  the  collision  mat  was 
slung  over  the  fatal  gash,  and  the  divers 
dressed  to  go  below  and  adjust  it  according 
to  need.  But  the  havoc  was  too  great,  and 
at  the  last  moment  one  of  the  divers  had  his 
enormous  boots  slashed  off  him  by  his  mates, 
so  as  to  give  him  a  chance  of  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  awesome  duty  of  these 
undersea  workers  is  to  explore  the  wreck  of 
a  hostile  warship  sunk  by  our  own  guns. 
For  then,  indeed,  is  the  diver  ''  down  among 


the  dead  men,"  and  followed  here  and  there 
by  inquisitive  fishes  as  he  prys  into  secret 
chambers  in  quest  of  papers  likely  to  be  of 
value  to  us  in  a  naval  war.  In  all  the 
darkling  perils  of  winter  seas,  with  lights 
out  and  enemies  in  lurk  —  animate  and 
inanimate — it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
services  of  these  deep-sea  artisans.  At  short 
notice  they  dress  and  drop  into  the  abyss 
to  report  damage  and  suggest  repairs, 
which  are  done  by  them  as  deftly  as  any 
chauffeur  could  do  on  the  familiar  roads  of 
home. 


MEETING. 


O^OMETIMES  in  thought  you  come  to  me 
^    So  near  I  seem  your  face  to  see, 
Your  living  voice  I  clearly  hear 
When  to  my  thought  you  come  so  near. 


Yet  it  may  be,  when  face  to  face 
We  meet  and  talk,  I  scarcely  trace 
In  voice  or  look  my  friend  ;    'tis  strange 
That  meeting  should  the  contact  change. 


But  kinship  secret  deeper  lies 
Than  any  trick  of  lips  or  eyes: 
It  may  at  meeting  seem  to  sleep, 
Apart  the  bounds  of  space  overleap. 


EDITH   DART. 


im 


m 
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"SISTER" 


I^NCE  in  the  restless  night,  as  in  a  dream, 
^         To  a  distant  Holy  Land  I  softly  stole, 
Whence  flows,  through  fairest  fields,  a  healing  stream 
Where  pilgrims  plunged  of  yore,  to  make  them  whole : 


Came  soothing  words,  a  mother's  kiss,  a  smile. 
And  hands  as  fresh  and  cool  as  morning  dew 

Took  mine  and  bade  me  welcome— for  a  while 
1  dreamed  they  were  an  angel's,  till  I  knew. 


The  day  was  never  dull  when  she  was  near. 
Nor  did  I  dread  the  weary  night's  embrace. 

1  stifled  every  sigh,  lest  she  might  hear, 
And  got  my  healing  from  her  smlU^g^  face. 


Oh.  Sister,  in  those  radiant  wards  where  Qod 
Your  recompense  will  give,  may  I  not  miss 

That  faithful  fellowship,  as  when  I  trod, 

A  bruised  and  battered  *' casualty,"  In  this. 

GERALD   LYTTON. 
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THORGILS   OF 
TREADHOLT 

By   MAURICE    HEWLETT 

Illustrated  by  H.  R.   Millar 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS.— Treadholt  lies  in  the  south-west  of  Iceland,  between  Markfleet 
and  Cogsound,  and  there  'Ihorgils  and  his  brother,  Thorleik,  the  sons  of  Timber  Thord,  were  bora.  Timber  Thord 
had  become  famous  by  the  slaying  of  Raven  Thorwidsson,  and  by  the  time  Thorgils  was  between  two  and  three 
years  old  had  become  rich  and  intended  to  become  richer.  He  bought  a  ship  in  Cogsound,  and  prepared  for  a 
voyage  to  Norway.  Thorwen,  his  wife,  stayed  at  home  aud  looked  after  house  and  stock  at  Treadholt,  as  well  she 
miglit,  being  a  notable  housewife,  and  Thord  stood  out  to  sea  in  his  new  ship.  He  never  came  back,  and  after  a  , 
tinie  Thorwen  told  her  children  that  he  had  been  drow^ned  at  sea ;  and  then  she  married  Thorgrim  Scarleg,  who  had 
come  to  Treadholt  as  reeve.  By  the  time  Thorgils  Avas  five  years  old  he  did  not  get  on  well  with  his  step-father,  and 
so  was  sent  to  be  fostered  by  Loft,  a  great  friend  of  his  father's,  at  Mirehouses,  seven  miles  from  Treadholt.  When 
he  was  full-grown,  he  sailed  for  Norway,  with  the  intention  of  taking  service  under  Earl  Haakon,  w^ho  had  ruled 
there,  but,  driven  out  of  his  course  at  sea,  fell  in  with  Earl  Eric  the  Red,  then  an  outlaw,  and  subsequently  reached 
Norway,  together  with  a  young  man  of  Eric's  ship,  named  Eadwine,  with  whom  he  subsequently  voyaged  to 
Scotland.  There  he  killed  in  single  combat  a  Viking  named  Swart,  and  thus  became  a  rich  mau,  for  the  law  of  the 
holm  was  that  the  goods  of  the  beaten  fell  to  the  conqueror,  and  he  was  now  master  of  three  or  four  ships,  with  their 
companies,  and  a  store  of  goods  besides.  He  asked  in  marriage  Gudrun,  the  sister  of  Earl  Anlaf,  of  Caithness.  He 
staved  in  Caithness  through  the  winter,  and  next  summer  there  was  a  foray  into  Ireland.  The  marriage  was  to  be 
when  they  returned.  It  was  in  Ireland  that  he  found  a  certain  sword  of  special  qualities,  of  which  Eadwine  had 
dreamed  and  told  him. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


EARTH-HOUSE-PREr. 


HEY  pulled  out  from 
Wick,  two  ships, 
and  hoisted  their 
sails,  with  a  fair 
wind  from  the 
N.N.E.  They 
headed  for  the  open 
sea  and  laid  a 
straight  course  for 
the  ocean.  The 
wind  held  them 
throughout,  and  blew  on  their  quarter  when 
they  shifted  to  a  more  southerly  course. 
After  a  week  at  sea  they  made  the  land,  and 
ran  into  a  deep  bay  of  black  rock,  with 
islands  dotted  about  it  like  sleeping  whales. 
Flocks  of  sea-birds  were  here,  which  flickered 
iu  the  air  like  snow  when  they  drew  in. 
The  coast  seemed  to  be  uninhabited,  and 
they  saw  no  men  when  they  ran  ashore 
and  beached  their  ships.  One  of  these  was 
Thorgils'  own.  He  had  thirty  fighting- 
men,  who  had  been  Swarfs,  but  were  now 


answerable  to  him  only.  Eadwine  com- 
manded the  other  ship. 

They  divided.  Eadwine  and  his  company 
took  the  shore  and  went  harrying  ;  Thorgils 
left  a  sufficiency  of  men  with  the  ships,  and 
took  the  remnant  with  him.  He  would  go 
inland  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen. 

It  was  forest  country,  he  found  out.  Atop 
of  the  cliffs  the  woods  began  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  sea,  and  had  no  visible  ending 
on  any  side.  They  found  little  to  reward 
them  for  their  pains,  and  were  hard  put  to 
it  to  get  food.  Sometimes  they  were  shot 
at  from  the  trees,  but  could  not  see  who 
sped  the  bolts.  Now  and  again  they  came 
upon  the  remains  of  tire,  but  no  houses  or 
stockaded  towns,  and  no  herds  or  flocks. 

They  wandered  about  without  any  sure 
sense  of  direction  for  more  than  a  week. 
Then  they  came  to  a  clearing  in  the  forest, 
where  there  was  a  heath  and  a  black  pool 
of  water  with  reeds  on  all  sides  of  it.  Trees 
were  dotted  about  sparsely  here  and  there. 
They  saw  an  oak  tree  standing  by  itself, 
bare  of  leaves,  while  all  the  other  trees  were 
in  the  new  green  of  summer. 
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They  looked  at  tliis  tree  for  a  long  time, 
and  walked  about  it.  "  There  is  some 
meaning  in  it,"  Thorgils  said.  "Either  it 
is  rooted  deep  into  something  poisonous, 
and  has  died  so,  or  it  has  no  root  at  all. 
Now,  I  believe  that  the  latter  is  the  true 
state  of  the  case." 

One  of  them  climbed  the  tree  and  fastened 
a  rope  round  the  top  of  it.  They  hauled  on 
the  rope,  and  the  tree  began  to  rock.  After 
some  time  of  hauhng  and  rocking,  down  she 
came  with  a  crash.  She  was  hollow,  and 
the  ground  below  her  was  hollow.  Thorgils 
looked  in  the  hole,  and  in  the  dark  saw 
bright  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  He  counted 
five  pair,  but  thought  there  might  be 
more. 

He  called  his  men  about  him.  "There 
are  earth-dwellers  under  our  tree,"  he  said. 
"  I  don't  know  how  many,  but  a  number. 
Now,  we  will  make  a  bargain  to  share  what 
they  may  have  stored  down  there ;  but  we 
.will  say,  and  take  an  oath  upon  it,  that  the 
first  man  down  shall  take  three  portions, 
and  the  second  man  down  two  portions,  and 
after  that  the  remaining  portions  shall  be 
put  together  and  redivided,  so  that  the 
others  share  equally  in  them.  Is  th^t 
agreed  ?  "  They  said.  Yes.  "  Very  well," 
said  Thorgils.  "Then  here's  for  three 
shares."  With  that  he  jumped  into  the 
hole  and  chanced  it. 

There  was  a  great  hollow  place  down 
there,  and  a  mighty  to-do  when  Thorgils 
was  in  it.  Three  men  jumped  on  him  at 
once,  and  he  felt  claws  at  work  on  his  legs  ; 
but  there  were  many  who  kept  out  of  the 
way,  for  he  could  hear  whistling  breath  and 
fierce,  whisperings  in  the  dark.  He  had  a 
short-handled  axe  in  his  hand,  and  killed 
two  of  his  assailants  outright.  The  third 
had  him  round  the  neck,  and  his  teeth 
fastened  into  his  shoulder.  But  Thorgils 
was  very  tough  in  the  neck,  and,  having  his 
left  hand  free,  managed  to  get  his  knife  out 
of  his  belt.  With  that  he  drove  in  under 
his  man's  ribs,  and  so  finished  him.  Then 
he  called  up  to  the  daylight :  "  Ho,  there, 
come  down,  some  of  you,  and  clear  out  this 
den  with  me  !  "  Two  or  three  men  jumped 
down  and  stood  with  Thorgils  in  the  middle, 
where  the  light  fell.  No  other  attacks  were 
made. 

Presently  a  man  of  theirs  jumped  down 
with  a  torch  made  of  heather,  which  he  had 
contrived  to  light  with  a  flint-stone  and 
his  axe,  and  with  that  to  help  them  they 
cleared  the  hole.  Besides  the  three  dead 
men  they  found  fifteen  more  persons — one 


a  very  old  man,  wi'th  eyebrows  so  long  that 
they  hid  his  eyes,  and  finger-nails  like  a 
bird's  claws,  other;  men  of  valid  age,  very 
sullen  and  frightened,  women  with  children 
at  the  breast,  girls  and  boys,  and  two  or 
three  youths  with  hair  'as  black  as  crows 
and  dark-blue  eyes.  Some  of  the  girls  were 
handsome,  all  of  them  pale,  with  black 
hair.  There  was  some  treasure — gold  and 
silver — of  which  Thorgils  kept  two  rings  for 
himself,  and  there  was  a  sword  of  blue 
steel,  very  finely  tempered,  with  a  strange 
light  upon  it.  It  was  wrapped  up  in  a  blue 
cloak,  but  shone  in  the  dark  when  he  held 
it  up.  "  Here's  the  sword  which  was 
promised  me,"  Thorgils  said.  "This  shall 
be  my  third  portion,  and  I  want  nothing 
else.  I  shall  call  this  sword  Earth-house- 
prey,  and  men  shall  remember  it  in  days  to 
come.  The  rest  we  will  share,  except  this 
old  man,  who  is  no  use  to  anybody.  Him  I 
will  leave  behind  in  his  hole,  and  he  shall 
have  a  girl  to  look  after  him." 

That  was  how  they  did  it,  and  led  away 
all  the  rest  of  the  earth-dwellers,  dividing 
them  up  among  themselves. 

There  was  little  else  to  be  got  out  of  this 
shaggy  and  desert  country,  so  they  made 
the  best  of  their  way  back,  found  Eadwine 
and  his  party  waiting  for  them  by  the  shore, 
with  cattle  and  a  few  captives,  and  ran  the 
ships  out  to  sea  again. 

When  they  w^ere  home  in  Caithness, 
Thorgils  said  that  he  should  go  home  to 
Iceland.  "  I  have  an  estate  out  there,"  he 
told  Anlaf,  "in  none  too  good  keeping.  I 
think  it  time  to  cast  my  eye  over  it." 

"  But  you  are  to  marry  my  sister,  I 
believe,"  Anlaf  said. 

Thorgils  said  that  he  should  not  go  on 
with  it.  "  We  are  not  suited  to  each  other," 
he  said.  "  She  don't  care  very  much  for 
me,  nor  I  for  her,  to  be  plain  with  you.  If 
you  are  willing,  I  will  hand  her  over  to 
Eadwine,  who  is  fond  of  her,  and  will  treat 
her  well.  He  was  in  love  with  her  from  the 
first,  which  I  was  not,  though  I  felt,  just 
after  the  battle,  that  I  might  have  made 
something  of  it." 

"Well,"  Anlaf  said,  "I  think  you  are 
treating  me  badly.  You  should  not  hand 
a  man's  sister  about  as  if  she  was  a  bale  of 
goods." 

"  Far  from  that,"  Thorgils  said.  "  I  am 
working  to  make  her  happy.  She  would 
never  be  so  with  me.  If  you  are  willing, 
we  will  ask  Eadwine  what  he  thinks,  and 
her,  too." 
Anlaf  was  brought  round  to  it,  the  more 
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especially  as  Gudrun  was  more  than  willing. 
So  that  was  settled.  Eadwine  said  it  was 
very  handsomely  done  by  Thorgils.  And 
after  midsummer  Thorgils  went  home. 

A  good  deal  had  happened  while  he  was 
away.  He  found  Loft  in  charge  of 
Treadholt,  for  Thorwen,  his  mother,  was 
dead,  his  brother,  Thorleik,  had  gone  abroad, 
and  as  for  Scarleg,  his  step-father,  and 
Haering,  his  half-brother,  they  had  flitted  to 
Stock-Eyre  and  were  settled  out  there. 

Thorgils  told  Loft  that  he  should  stay  at 
home  for  a  while,  and  Loft  said  it  was  a 
good  thing.  "You  are  a  great  man  now, 
and  ought  to  hold  your  own.  There's  a 
new-comer  from  the  north  has  settled  in 
these  parts,  and  seems  minded  to  take  things 
with  a  high  hand.  We  need  a  man  like 
you." 

"  How  is  he  called — your  new  man  ?  " 

"  Asgrim  is  his  name — Asgrim  EUida- 
Grimsson.  Something  of  a  tyrant,  I  believe." 

"  Well,  we  will  see  what  we  can  make  of 
him,"  said  Thorgils. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THOREY  AND   GUDRUN. 

Everybody  in  the  country  was  glad  to  see 
Thorgils  again.  They  made  feasts  for  him 
and  cried  his  name  up  to  the  skies.  And  all 
said  the  same  thing — that  now  he  was  come 
to  live  at  home,  it  was  his  business  to  enforce 
the  rights  of  the  first  settlers,  and  not  allow 
a  rich  man  like  Asgrim  EUida-Grimsson  to 
roughride  his  neighbours  because  he  had  a 
large  following.  He  used  to  ride  thirty  and 
sometimes  forty  to  the  Thing,  and  cow  a 
man  down  by  threats  and  loud  conversation. 
Nobody  liked  that,  and  there  was  much 
feeling  in  the  country  about  it.  And,  again, 
it  was  said — and  Loft  said  it  often — that 
he  ought  to  marry.  He  was  quite  ready  for 
that,  he  told  Loft,  if  he  could  find  a  woman 
to  suit  him.  Loft  said:  "Ride  over  to 
Calfholt  and  see  what  you  think  of  Thorey, 
Thorward's  daughter." 

Thorgils  said  that  he  certainly  would. 
"  But  what  is  she  doing  at  Calfholt  ?  " 

"  She  is  fostered  there.  Thorward  is 
dead,  and  Thorfinna,  her  mother,  minds  the 
house  for  her  son.  So  Thorey  is  with 
lostan  of  Calfholt,  and  happy  all  day  long." 

"  Is  she  a  pretty  girl,  or  what  would  you 
call  her  ?  " 

"  I  should  call  her  a  fine  girl,"  Loft  said, 
"  and  you  might  trust  her  on  your  death- 
day.     There's  another  girl   there,   Gudrun, 


her  foster-sister.     They  are  bosom  friends  ; 
but  Gudrun  is  not  for  your  way  of  living." 

"Well,    ril     go    over     one    day,"    said 
Thorgils. 

So  he  did,  crossing  the  fell  by  the  path 
where  he  had  seen  the  thralls  rifling  the 
grave  long  ago,  fording  the  river,  and 
chmbing  half-way  up  the  second  ridge. 
Calfholt  lay  there  very  snugly  under  a 
shingle  roof,  with  a  grove  of  birches  on  the 
weather  side.  It  was  afternoon  when  he 
reached  the  first  enclosures,  and  the  men 
were  out  in  the  meadows.  No  dogs  greeted 
him.  He  saw  two  girls  sitting  on  the 
threshold  of  the  house,  with  a  basin  between 
them.  They  were  strigging  berries,  and 
made  a  good  contrast.  One  had  hair  much 
fairer  than  her  skin,  which  was  flushed  like 
a  pink  apple.  Her  hair  was  flaxen -white 
and  very  long,  in  a  single  plait  down  her 
back.  The  other  was  of  pale  complexion, 
with  vivid  red  in  her  cheeks.  She  had  dark 
hair,  which  looked  black.  Thorgils  wondered 
which  was  which.  He  saw  the  fair  girl  look 
up  at  the  sound  of  horse-hoofs.  The  other 
took  no  notice.  "  The  dark  one  is  Thorey," 
he  said  to  himself. 

When  he  came  up  to  them  with  a  s:reeting, 
they  both  rose,  the  fair  one  first.  He  asked 
if  lostan  was  at  home,  or  expected.  He 
was  getting  in  the  corn,  the  fair  girl  told 
him,  and  would  not  be  in  till  supper-time, 
which  would  be  late. 

"  My  mother  is  in  the  house,"  she  said 
then.     "I'll  go  and  fetch  her  to  you." 

Thorgils  thanked  her  and  sat  down  by  the 
other  girl.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
it  was  Gudrun  who  had  gone  for  her  mother, 
and  was  sorry  about  it,  because  he  liked  her 
best.  When  she  got  up  to  go,  he  had 
noticed  that  she  was  tall  and  deep-chested, 
and  thought  that  she  walked  well,,  swinging 
one  arm  freely  by  her  side. 

Meantime  he  helped  Thorey,  as  he  sup- 
posed, to  strig  raspberries,  and  talked  to  her. 
She  gave  him  good  answers.  He  thought 
that  she  would  make  a  pleasant  sister-in- 
law,  but  judged  that  she  was  used  to  men's 
company,  and  perhaps  rather  more  fond  of 
it  than  she  need. 

Presently  the  fair  girl  came  back  and  saw 
what  he  was  doing.  Her  eyes— very  blue 
eyes — laughed,  but  she-  hardly  smiled  with 
her  mouth.  "  My  mother  begs  you  in,"  she 
said.  "  She  says  that  you  are  very  welcome 
to  her." 

Thorgils  stared.  "  But  if  she  hasn't  seen 
me  come,"  he  said,  "how  can  she  know 
whether  I  am  welcome  or  not  ? " 
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"  I  told  her  jour  name,"  tlie  girl  said. 

"  And  how  did  jou  know  my  name, 
pray  ?  "  said  Thorgils.  She  grew  rather 
hot,  and  the  other  answered  for  her. 

'•  We  both  knew  you  as  soon  as  you 
came  into  the  garth.  You  are  Thorgils  of 
Treadholt." 

Thorgils  laughed.  *'  You  know  more  of 
rae  than  I  know  of  you  at  present,"  he  said. 
"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  your  mother."  Then 
he  went  into  the  house,  and  Thorgerd,  who 
was  lostan's  wife,  and  ^  own  mother  of  one 
of  the  girls,  made  him  welcome. 

He  agreed  to  stay  until  lostan  came  in 
with  his  sons,  which  they  did  when  the  sun 
rested  on  the  top  of  Eyjafell.  lostan  had 
two  sons.  Col  and  Starkad,  both  fine  young 
men,  and  both  inclined  to  be  dark-hued. 
That  set  Thorgils  puzzling  again,  for  their 
colouring  was  very  much  that  of  the  girl  he 
had  decided  to  be  Thorey.  lostan  himself, 
a  well-to-do  farmer,  knew  all  about  Tread- 
holt  and  the  fame  of  its  new  master,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  he  knew  what  Thorgils 
was  come  after.  However,  he  said  nothing  ; 
and  when  he  had  washed  himself,  the  girls 
brought  the  meat  in  and  served  the  table, 
as  the  custom  was. 

Thorgils  watched  them  both  carefully, 
and  felt  himself  falling  in  love  with  the 
flaxen-haired  girl.  But  if  she  were  Gudrun, 
and  daughter  of  the  house,  it  would  not  be 
a  good  match  for  him.  No  matter  for  that. 
She  was  the  better  of  the  two,  for,  quite 
apart  from  her  beauty  and  carriage,  which 
were  beyond  cavil  the  finer,  she  held  herself 
with  more  gravity,  and  never  forgot  what 
she  was  about,  whereas  the  little  one's  eyes 
were  all  over  the  place,  and  she  was  a  great 
talker,  that  was  evident.  She  had  a  sleek 
way  of  smiling,  as  if  to  herself,  at  her  own 
thoughts,  but  really,  he  judged,  for  the 
puzzlement  of  the  world  about  her.  "  Slie's 
what  you  call  a  rogue,"  he  thought,  "or 
a  rascal,  if  you  are  angry.  She  w^ould  be  a 
handful  rather  than  an  armful.  Give  me 
a  grave  girl  for  a  wife." 

After  supper  they  sat  on  the  benches 
beside  the  house,  the  evening  being  fine 
and  warm.  Thorgils  told  the  franklin  what 
his  errand  was. 

lostan  said  that  he  had  thought  as  much. 
"You  will  be  wanting  a  wife  as  is  reason- 
able," he  said,  "  and  if  I  say  that  you  may 
find  one  here,  you'll  not  take  it  amiss. 
Those  are  fine  girls,  the  pair  of  them,  and 
as  fond  of  one  another  as  two  peas  in  a  pod." 

Thorgils  said,  not  a  doubt  of  it ;  and  then 
[ostan   asked   him  which  of  them   he  had 


thought  about.  "  I  own  that  Thorey  is  the 
better  match  for  you,"  he  went  on.  ''  She's 
of  a  greater  family  than  mine,  and  has  more 
gear  to  her  name,  though  I  will  do  as  much  for 
my  Gudrun  as  any  man  may  foi  his  daughter." 

Thorgils  now  said  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind.  He  went  straight  to  the  goal,  as 
his  habit  was. 

"  I  don't  know  which  is  your  Gudrun,  and 
which  is  your  fosterling,"  he  said,  "but  that 
makes  no  odds  to  me.  A  man  ought  to 
know  what  woman  he  wants  to  marry,  and 
so  I  do.  I  choose  for  the  fair  one  of  those 
two  girls  of  yours,  and  now  you  shall  tell 
me  whose  daughter  she  is." 

lostan  slapped  his  knee.  "  Like  to  like," 
he  said.     "  You  have  chosen  for  Thorey." 

a  "\Yhy,  I  thought  I  had  picked  out  your 
Gudrun,"  said  Thorgils,  colouring  up. 

"Not  at  all,  master,"  said  lostan.  "We 
don't  breed  that  colour  in  my  family.  No, 
no.  That  is  Thorward's  daughter,  and  her 
mother  is  Thorfinna  of  Ord,  who  will  have 
to  be  asked  about  it,  though  it's  all  one 
about  that.  Now,  I  will  fetch  the  girl 
presently,  and  you  shall  ask  her  yourself,  but, 
all  being  settled  so  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  now  that  you've 
chosen  the  better  of  the  two.  That  is  a 
great-hearted  girl,  who  will  never  fail  you. 
Now,  mine  is  a  good  girl  enough,  and  a 
sweet-natured,  wholesome  girl,  but  she's 
fond  of  fun,  and  that's  a  fact.  AYe  have  had 
a  little  trouble  now  and  then,  arid  there 
might  be  a  little  more  on  the  way.  Nothing 
wrong,  you  understand,  but  there,  she's 
young  and  fond  of  attention.  And  as  sharp 
as  a  needle,  too.  -  It  is  an  odd  thing,  though, 
that  you  should  have  chosen  Thorey  and 
thought  you  had  Gudrun."  Then  he  went 
off  to  find  the  girls,  and  left  Thorgils  alone. 
He  himself  did  not  think  it  at  all  odd. 

Presently  lostan  came  back.  Thorey  was 
with  him,  walking  gravely  by  his  side. 

"  Thorey,"  said  lostan,  "  Thorgils  here  has 
asked  for  you,  and  there's  no  better  man 
in  the  country.  He  has  approved  himself 
abroad,  and  will  be  a  great  champion,  as  we 
all  know.    Now,  what  will  you  say  to  him  ?  " 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  Thorgils,  and 
they  were  very  steady.  Then  she  gave  him 
her  hand  without  a  word,  and  he  took  it,  and 
kissed  her.  "  You  knew  me  before  I  knew 
you,"  he  said. 

Thorey  said  :  "  I  knew  you  before  you  came 
into  the  home-field." 

"  Was  it  Gudrun  saw  me  first,  or  you  ?  " 

"It  was  Gudrun,"  she  said,  "who  saw  you 
first,  but  it  was  I  who  knew  you  first." 


"  How  was  that  ?  "  said  Thorgils.  "  How 
could  you  know  a  man  you  had  never  seen  ? '' 

She  blushed.  '*  I  had  heard  of  you  often," 
she  said, "  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  were 
like  your  doings."     Thorgils  laughed. 

The  upshot  of  it  was  a  plighting  and  a 
marriage.  They  set  up  house  at  Treadholt, 
and  were  happy  in  each  other  :  as  the  book 
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gudrun's  affair. 

But,  nevertheless,  there  was  trouble  next 
summer,  and  Thorgils  was  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  Gudrun  was  mixed  up  in  it.  It 
seems  that  a  man  named  Sorle,  who  lived 
not    far   from   Calfholt,   was    much    taken 


'  He  himself  took  Thorey  in  his  arms  and  got  her  into  the  boat." 


says,  "  they  fared  together  very  well."  There 
was  no  meeting  so  far  with  Asgrim  Ellida- 
Grrimsson,  who  was  heard  of  in  the  country 
as  keeping  a  great  train  and  carrying  things 
with  a  high  hand  at  assemblies.  Thorgils 
also  had  a  good  company  about  him,  and 
ifc  was  believed  that  he  would  uphold  anyone 
who  was  put  upon  by  Asgrim.  But  Thorgils 
was  one  who  never  made  trouble. 


with  Gudrun.  He  was  a  rough-and-tumble, 
strong  man,  with  not  a  great  quantity  of 
brains.  He  could  have  done  the  thing 
properly  if  he  had  chosen.  I  mean  he  could 
have  seen  lostan,  he  could  have  spoken 
for  the  girl  according  to  the  customs  of 
his  country  and  people  ;  but  he  did  not. 
Instead,  he  used  to  come  up  to  Calfholt  at 
aU  tours  of  the  day,  sit  on  the  turf  wall  of 
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the  garth,  kick  his  heels  there,  and  whistle 
between  his  teeth.  If  Gudrun  came  out  of 
the  house  on  her  affairs,  he  looked  hard 
at  her.  If  she  spoke  to  him,  he  answered 
shortly ;  if  she  said  nothing,  he  went  on 
whistling  between  his  teeth. 

Now,  this  may  or  may  not  have  been 
agreeable  to  the  girl  herself,  and,  custom  of 
country  or  no  custom  of  country,  girls  have 
nothing  to  say  against  admiration ;  but 
a  girl  is  considered  to  be  disgraced  by 
behaviour  of  the  sort.  Gudrun's  parents 
were  much  offended,  and  her  two  brothers 
angry.  So  one  evening,  when  Col,  the 
younger  of  the  brothers,  but  the  most 
mettlesome,  came  home  and  saw  the  two 
together,  he  sent  Gudrun  into  the  house,  and 
had  a  word  or  two  with  Sorle.  "  You  are 
doing  wrong  to  our  family,  Sorle,  and  I  wish 
you  would  stop  it,"  he  said. 

Sorle  asked  him  what  he  meant,  and  put 
Col  in  a  heat.  "  You  know  very  well  what 
I  mean.  You  know  that  a  man  doesn't 
come  and  hang  about  a  house  all  day,  and 
talk  to  a  girl  alone.  You  will  get  her  made 
a  byword,  and  it's  a  great  scandal.  So  will 
you  stop  it  or  not  ?  " 

Soiie  looked  very  doggedly  at  the  hillside 
over  Col's  head,  and  went  on  whistling. 

"  Do  you  hear  what  I  say  ?  "  Col  asked 
him,  in  a  fume.  And  then  Sorle  stopped 
whistling  and  looked  at  him. 

"  I  hear  you.  I  shall  do  what  seems  good 
to  me,"  he  said.  "  Your  high  words  or  by- 
words make  no  difference  to  me.  So  there's 
for  you." 

Col  seemed  to  hover  over  him,  as  if  he 
might  do  something  besides  talk.  Then  he 
thought  better  of  it.  "  Have  it  as  you 
please,"  he  said,  and  turned  on  his  heel. 

Next  day  there  was  Sorle  again  on  the 
wall,  but  Gudrun  was  not  to  be  seen.  Col 
would  not  go  in  to  supper,  but  stayed  in  the 
porch,  watching  his  enemy.  When  it  grew 
as  near  dark  as  it  would  be,  Sorle  got  off 
the  wall,  stretched  himself,  and  turned  to  go 
down  the  fellside.  Col  followed  him  at  a 
good  pace.     He  had  a  bill  in  his  hand. 

Sorle  did  not  look  back  or  hurry  himself 
even  when  he  heard  rapid  steps  behind  him. 
Presently  Col  drew  level  with  him,  and  Sorle 
glanced  sideways  to  see  who  it  was.  He 
was  still  whistling  between  his  teeth.  Not  a 
word  was  said  between  them,  but  by  and  by 
Col  lifted  his  bill  and  hit  Sorle  in  the  neck 
a  great  blow.  He  fell  like  a  stone  and  never 
moved  again.  Col  laid  him  out  in  the  path- 
way, and  the  bill  upon  him,  and  went  home. 

Crudruu  was  waiting  for  him,  though  she 


did  not  say  so,  or,  indeed,  say  anything  until 
he  did.  Col  said  :  "  I  have  settled  an  old 
affair  this  evening.  You  won't  be  troubled 
with  Sorle's  company  from  this  night 
onwards." 

Gudrun  said  :  "  His  coming  was  nothing 
to  me,  so  his  going  will  be  nothing.  But 
perhaps  you  know  that  he  was  a  Thing-man 
of  Asgrim  Ellida-Grimsson's,  and  a  close 
friend  of  his." 

If  Col  had  known  it,  he  hadn't  thought 
of  it.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  said 
nothing.  Gudrun  took  the  conversation  in 
hand  and  told  him  what  to  do.  "I advise 
you  to  go  to  Treadholt  as  soon*  as  you  can, 
and  get  help  from  Thorgils.  He  can  hardly 
refuse  you,  I  think,  and  will  be  a  great 
strength  to  us  if  there  is  a  lawsuit  about 
this,  or  any  reprisal.  You  don't  want  the 
house  burned,  I  suppose,  or  to  be  made  an 
outlaw  for  a  block  of  wood  like  Sorle." 
Col  said  nothing,  but  intended  to  go. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  evening, 
somebody  knocked  at  the  door  of  Treadholt. 
Thorey  opened  it,  and  was  pleased  to  see 
her  foster-brother.  "Come  in,  Col,"  she 
said.  "  The  men  are  at  table,  and  I  am 
going  to  serve  thQin  this  moment." 

Col  was  otffe^pf  breath,  and  said  that  he 
couldn't  comain;  Thorey  looked  quickly  at 
him .    "  What  is  it  ?   What  have  you  done  ?  " 

"I  can't  come  in  until  I  have  told  you 
what  brings  me,"  he  said,  and  then  he  told 
her  the  truth. 

Thorey  listened  and  looked  serious,  but  she 
did  not  seem  angry.  "I'll  do  what  I  can," 
she  said,  "and  when  I  can,  but  it  won't  be 
easy  with  Thorgils.  He  will  make  up  his 
mind  for  himself,  and  as  soon  as  he  knows 
what  the  matter  is.  You  had  better  go 
behind  the  hall  curtains  and  wait  there.  I 
cannot  speak  to  him  about  it  until  bed-time." 
Col  took  her  advice. 

Thorey  went  back  into  the  hall,  and 
Thorgils  leaned  out  of  the  high  seat  and  took 
her  by  the  arm.  "  What  have  you  done 
with  the  meat,  my  child  ?  What  is  it  all 
about  ?  "  She  laughed  and  said  that  it  was 
all  ready. 

But  still  Thorgils  was  looking  at  her.  "  I 
never  saw  you  with  such  red  cheeks — or  not 
since  I  saw  you  first,"  he  said.  "Now, 
there's  something  in  this." 

"A  wise  man  knows  his  own  wife,"  she 
said,  "  but  the  wife  knows  more  of  the  fire 
than  the  wisest  man.  Let  me  go,  and  you 
shall  have  your  supper." 

That  was  all  until  bed-time  ;  but  then  she 
came  and  sat  by  him  and  told  him  the  truth. 
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Thorgils  heard  her  without  interrupting. 
''That  is  how  it  stands  now  at  Calfholt," 
she  said.  "Will  you  please  to  help  them  ? 
Will  you  do  it  for  my  sake  ?  " 

Thorgils  gave  her  a  kiss.  "I  will  do  it 
for  your  sake,  and  for  CoFs  sake,  too.  He 
is  a  fine  fellow,  and  everybody  speaks  well 
of  him.  Let  him  go  to  bed  now,  and  come 
to  bed  yourself,  and  to-morrow  I'll  go  to 
Calfholt," 

And  this  was  what  he  did.  He  rode  up 
to  Calfholt  early  in  the  morning,  and  found 
them  very  much  perturbed.  They  hailed 
him  gladly,  but  he  took  it  all  as  a  matter 
of  course.  He  took  lostan  apart  and  told 
him  what  he  proposed. 

"You  shall  all  flit  over  to  Treadholt, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  you.  You* 
had  better  begin  at  once.  Set  the  women 
to  work  indoors,  and  do  you  an(^  the  thralls 
round  up  the  live-stock.  You  will  have 
Asgrim  here  before  the  day  is  over.  Burn 
what  you  can't  take  away,  or  he'll  have  it. 
He  will  sue  Col's  outlawry  at  the  Thing,  I 
don't  doubt,  but  that  is  some  way  off  yet. 
Now,  do  you  as  I  advise,  and  don't  be  long 
about  it,  either." 

lostan  thanked  him  heartily.  "I  don't 
suppose  you  understand  what  a  help  you  are 
being  to  me  and  mine,"  he  said. 

But  Thorgils  answered  him  :  "  Few  words 
are  best." 

Gudrun,  who  had  always  been  rather 
afraid  of  Thorgils,  kept  out  of  his  way, 
making  herself  very  busy  in  the  house  ;  but 
his  eye  caught  hers  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  and  she  came  up  to  receive 
punishment.  He  did  not  say  very  much  to 
her.  "You  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
this,  I  fancy,  but  you  didn't  know  what  you 
were  bringing"  about.  I  dare  say  you  think 
it  rather  fine  to  have  men  shedding  blood 
for  your  sake,  but  it's  a  bad  way  of  getting 
a  husband  and  a  household  of  your  own. 
Now  you  are  coming  to  live  with  Thorey, 
there  must  be  no  more  sheep's-eyeing  with 
the  Hkes  of  Sorle." 

Crudrun  said  that  she  hadn't  done 
anything. 

"No,"  said  Thorgils,  "you  did  nothing, 
but  you  allowed  things  to  be  done  which 
were  not  convenient." 

The  stock  was  off  the  homestead  before 
dinner-time,  and  the  household  gear  was 
brought  over  on  horseback  before  they  took 
anything  to  eat.  After  dinner  they  fired 
the  stacks.  Thorgils,  with  some  of  his 
I^eople,  remained  to  see  that  done,  and,  while 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  smother,  they 


heard  horses  come  into  the  croft,  and  then 
saw  weapons  shining.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  good  many  men  there,  but  Thorgils  took 
no  notice.  He  had  Earth-house-prey  with 
him,  and  his  men  all  had  weapons. 

One  or  two  faces  looked  through  the 
smoke,  but  it  was  some  time  before  anybody 
came  up. 

By  and  by  a  man  walked  his  horse  through, 
heading  a  troop  of  some  half  a  dozen  more. 
He  was  a  broad-shouldered,  round-faced, 
brown-bearded  man,  with  a  scarlet  cloak 
over  his  shoulders,  thrown  back  to  leave  his 
arm  free.  He  w^ore  a  metal  helm  with  wings 
to  it,  and  looked  to  be  a  man  of  forty  or 
thereabouts.  He  and  Thorgils  just  looked 
at  each  other,  but  not  for  very  long. 

Then  the  stranger  said  :  "  There  has  been 
a  flitting  here." 

"  Yes,"  said  Thorgils,  "  it  looks  very  much 
like  that." 

"  And  reason  good,"  said  the  other,  "  by 
what  I  hear." 

"  Nobody  leaves  home  without  a  cause," 
said  Thorgils. 

After  a  little  the  stranger  asked  him  : 
"  Might  you  know  where  the  folk  have 
gone  ?  " 

Thorgils  said  that  he  couldn't  say. 

"  You  mean  that  you  w^on't  say  ?  " 

"  I  mean  what  I  do  say,"  said  Thorgils. 

"Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "we  shall 
know  soon  enough  whether  Master  Col  is 
lucky  in  his  friends." 

Thorgils  made  no  answer  to  that. 

The  stranger  did  not  know  w^hat  to  do 
next,  but  felt  that  he  must  do  something. 
His  men  behind  him,  no  doubt,  expected  it 
of  him. 

"  You  are  Thorgils,  Scarleg's  step-son,  are 
you  not  ?  " 

"  They  call  me  Thorgils  of  Treadholt  in 
these  days,"  said  Thorgils. 

"  And  lostan  here  was  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  And  you  stay  here  ?  " 

"  I  stay  here." 

The  stranger  stared  at  him  for  a  little 
while  longer,  then  dug  his  horse  in  the 
flank  and  turned  him  sharply.  His  men 
made  way  for  him,  and  he  said  something 
to  them  as  he  went  through,  but  Thorgils 
did  not  hear  what  it  was.     They  all  rode  off. 

Afterwards  he  was  told  that  the  man  in 
the  red  cloak  was  Asgrim  Ellida-Grimsson. 
He  said  that  he  had  thought  as  much. 

The  next  time  he  met  that  fine  man  was 
at  the  Thing.  He  himself  rode  thither  with 
a  great  following— he  had  forty-five  men 
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with  him,  all  armed.  Asgrim  came  with 
forty  men,  and  there  was  a  great  suit  set  in 
motion  for  the  outlawry  of  Col.  Tborgils 
took  no  part  in  it,  but  acted  as  if  he  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it.  So  Asgrim  carried 
his  suit,  and  Col  was  outlawed  for  man- 
slaughter. Thorgils  rode  home  again  and 
told  them  the  news.  By  his  advice,  and 
under  his  protection,  Col  did  not  leave  the 
country,  but  behaved  as  if  there  was  nothing 
against  him.  He  went  about  with  Thorgils 
to  all  the  meetings  of  that  spring  and 
summer,  but  with  such  force  at  hand  that 
Asgrim  did  not  care  to  do  anything.  The 
whole  of  the  country  took  sides,  and  there 
were  affrays  here  and  there,  which  made 
some  of  them  timid  who  lived  in  lonely 
places.  lostan  himself  didn't  much  like  it, 
and  told  Thorgils  that  he  would  pay  for  the 
slaughter  sooner  than  strifes  and  divisions 
should  go  on.  Thorgils  said  that  he  couldn't 
prevent  him,  but  that  no  money  need  be 
paid  on  his  account. 

However,  money  was  finally  paid  by  the 
people  of  the  country  both  for  the  slaughter 
of  Sorle  and  the  inlawing  of  Col.  It 
was  paid,  and  Asgrim  took  it.  He  asked  : 
"  Had  Thorgils  paid  anything  ?  "  No,  they 
said,  Thorgils  had  refused  to  pay.  ''  He  will 
pay  one  of  these  days,"  said  Asgrim,  "  and 
will  have  to  pay  dear." 

This  was  told  to  Thorgils,  as  such  things 
always  are  told.  Thorgils  was  angry  that 
any  money  had  been  paid  at  all.  "  The  man 
terrifies  you  by  his  broad  shoulders  and  great 
words.  He  is  like  a  young  cuckoo,  and  you 
are  the  w^agtails  who  quest  all  over  the 
garth  to  find  stufiP  for  his  maw  and  stop  his 
squawking.  Like  enough  you  will  pay  dear, 
but  you  will  get  no  money  out  of  me  to  fill 
him  up." 

So  Col  was  inlaw^ed,  lostan  went  home  to 
Calf  holt,  and  there  was  peace  in  the  country. 
But  Asgrim  was  always  girding  against 
Thorgils,  and  saying  what  w^ould  be  done 
to  him  if  he  didn't  mind  what  he  was 
about. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THORSBOOM. 

They  say  that,  when  Christendom  was 
carried  into  Iceland,  Thorgils  heard  of  it, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  accept  of  it.  I 
don't  know  how  that  may  be,  for  the  books 
make  out  that  Thorwald  Codransson  and  a 
Bishop  called  Frederick  brought  it  into  the 
Northmen's  Quarter  first  of  all,  and  that  it 


did  not  come  South  for  a  year  or  more  after 
that. 

Let  that  be  as  it  may,  it  was  preached 
to  the  Southland  men  in  due  season,  and 
Thorgils  went  to  hear  what  was  said.  He 
had  always  been  a  religious  man.  Thor's 
priest  and  Thor's  temple  knew  that,  for  he 
gave  liberally  every  year  w^hen  he  w^as  at 
home,  and  they  had  come  to  count  on  him 
for  a  good  portion  of  their,  livelihood.  But 
now,  being  at  the  Thing,  where  the  preaching 
was  to  be,  he  went  to  hear  it  and  to  see 
what  was  done.  Most  of  the  great  men  were 
there,  and  Asgrim  Ellida-Grimsson  among 
them.  He  and  Thorgils  spoke  to  each  other 
when  they  met  now,  but  never  had  much 
to  say. 

*  The  preaching  was  on  a  hill-top  near  the 
Thing-stead,  and  they  had  made  an  altar  up 
there,  w^here  the  Bishop  burned  incense  and 
said  Mass  in  his  robes.  They  sang  the 
canticles  in  Latin,  too,  and  praised  God 
thereby.  After  that  a  chieftain  preached, 
not  the  Bishop,  because  he  had  not  the 
language  of  the  people.  Thori^ils  gave  him 
great  attention,  and  was  thoughtful  w^hen  he 
had  said  what  he  had  to  say. 

There  was  much  conversation  afterwards. 
Thorgils  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  a  good 
religion,  and  much  more  reasonable  than  the 
old  one.  "  You  have  to  pay  for  what  you 
get,"  he  said.  "  That  is  a  law  of  the  world. 
But  it  costs  me  nothing  to  give  a  bullock 
here  and  there  to  Thor,  whereas  it  might 
cost  me  an  inordinate  deal  to  have  to  take 
thought  what  I  did,  or  what  I  said,  or  what 
I  imagined.  But  if  the  tiling  you  gain  is 
worth  the  price — how  then  ?  A  man  is  a 
fool  not  to  pay  it." 

Asgrim  said  it  was  all  a  parcel  of  lies, 
but  Thorgils  rephed  that  you  could  only  tell 
that  by  finding  out.  "  You  know  no  more 
about  it  than  I  do,"  he  said,  "and  how  can 
you  say  that  it  is  made  up  of  lies,  or  I  that 
it  is  sooth,  until  w'e  try  it  ?  It  sounds 
likely  to  me." 

After  that  he  went  to  see  the  Bishop  and 
his  friends,  to  find  out  just  what  he  had 
to  do  if  he  became  a  Christian.  They  told 
him  that  he  must  love  his  neighbour. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  bear  no  ill-will  to  any- 
body, but  I  like  some  men  better  than 
others."  "  No  harm  in  that,"  he  was  told, 
"  but  you  must  love  nobody  worse  than  you 
do  yourself."  "Ah,'*  says  Thorgils,  "you 
mean  that  I  must  give  them  equal  measure?" 
"That's  it."  Thorgils  said  that  he  could 
do  that.  "  And  what  else  do  you  expect  of 
me  ? "     Then  they  expounded  the  Christian 
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doctrine  as  they  understood  it  themselves, 
and  Thorgils  listened  attentively.  He  said 
that  he  would  think  about  it,  but  wished  to 
know  what  became  of  Thor  and  the  rest  of 
the  old  gods.  "  You  don't  kill  the  gods  by 
setting  up  another  one,"  he  said.  "  No,"  he 
was  answered,  "  that  may  be.  But  you  find 
out  that  they  are  not  what  you  thought 
them — no  friends  of  yours.  Now,  we  say 
that  they  are  malignant,  and  think  them 
probably  fiends."  Thorgils  said  :  "A  bad 
name  will  hang  a  dog,  and  may  do  a  man 
harm  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  Thor 
would  think  of  being  called  a  fiend."  "  No 
matter  what  he  thinks,"  th6y  said.  "But 
if  you  become  a  Christian  you  cease  to  serve 
Thor  or  to  pay  any  attention,  to  him,  and 
he  won't  like  it."  "  I'm  sure  he  will  not," 
said  Thorgils. 

He  talked  it  over  with  his  friends,  saying 
that  he  was  inclined  towards  it.  It  seemed 
reasonable,  he  thought.  The  old  faith  had 
grown  up  by  degrees,  nobody  knew  how ; 
one  thing  had  brought  about  another,  until 
now  there  was  a  great  stack  of  doctrine  in 
front  of  your  door,  so  high  that  you  couldn't 
see  the  weather.  But  here  was  a  new  thing, 
all  compact  and  sizeable.  You  could  handle 
it  and  estimate  it.  It  seemed  to  fit 
in  with  experience,  which  the  old  doctrine 
did  not. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  he  chose  to  be 
christened,  and  was  followed  into  the  water 
by  four  or  five  chieftains.  Asgrim  Ellida- 
Grimsson  was  not  one  of  them  at  this  time. 
After  them  a  number  of  their  friends  and 
dependents  went.  Loft  was  one,  and  lostan 
another.  Then  they  rode  home,  and  when 
the  Bishop  was  handy  to  Treadholt,  Thorey 
was  christened,  and  Grudrun,  her  foster-sister, 
with  her.  Thorey  had  given  birth  to  her 
first  child  by  this  time,  a  girl,  and  she  was 
christened  Thorny. 

These  were  great  things,  and  greatly 
resented  by  Thor's  priest  and,  as  it  seems, 
by  Thor  himself.  Thorgils  had  dreams 
about  Thor.  One  night  he  seemed  to  wake 
out  of  his  good  sleep.  There  stood  a  big 
man  by  the  bedside,  twinkling  his  heavy 
eyes  at  him.  Thorgils  thought  that  he  lay 
looking  at  the  apparition,  not  saying 
anything,  but  guessing  in  his  heart  that 
this  was  Thor. 

Thor  spoke  to  him  in  a  heavy  and 
grumbling  voice.  "  What  have  you  done, 
and  by  what  advice,  to  leave  me  in  the 
lurch  and  treat  me  with  indignity  ?  When 
I  trusted  in  you,  then  you  failed  me.  But 
you  will  have  the  worst  of  the  battle,  for  I 


have  a  long  memory,  and  it  will  go  hard 
with  you  before  I  have  done." 

"  God  will  help  me,"  Thorgils  said,  or  so 
he  thought.  Then  he  turned  over  and  went 
to  sleep  again,  and  when  he  awoke  in  the 
morning,  though  he  tried,  he  could  not 
remember  what  had  been  said. 

The  first  thing  he  was  told,  when  he  went 
out  of  doors,  was  that  his  boar  was  dead — 
found  so  in  the  yard.  He  could  see  no 
marks  on  him,  no  sign  of  disease  ;  but  he 
had  the  animal  buried,  would  not  allow  him 
to  be  cut  up,  or  have  any  use  made  of  him. 

He  told  nobody  about  his  dream,  and 
passed  over  the  matter  of  the  boar's  death. 
But  he  dreamed  again  before  many  days, 
and  again  of  Thor.  This  time  Thor  looked 
like  Eric  the  Ked,  with  the  same  snarling 
mouth  showing  red  under  his  beard,  and  the 
same  little,  blinking,  angry  eyes.  "You 
know  me,"  the  dream  said,  "  and  you  know 
that  I  could  as  easily  choke  you  as  your  old 
hog.  Look  to  yourself,  then,  for  you  and  I 
have  long  accounts  to  settle." 

"  God  will  settle  our  accounts,  Thor,"  was 
the  answer  of  Thorgils. 

And  Thor  said,  "  See  to  your  beasts," 
before  he  disappeared. 

Sure  enough,  he  lost  a  bullock,  which  all 
of  a  sudden  began  to  stand  and  stare  and 
tremble  all  over,  with  the  sweat  shining  on 
his  coat.  Then  he  pitched  head  forward 
on  to  his  head,  and  there  was  an  end  of  him. 
They  buried  him  beside  the  boar.  Thorgils 
said  that  some  enemy  was  abroad  with  a 
grudge  against  him,  and  that  he  should  sit 
up  with  the  cattle  for  a  night  or  two.  And 
so  he  did.  What  happened  nobody  knew, 
for  he  wouldn't  tell ;  but  Thorey,  who  lay 
awake  for  a  long  time  listening,  heard  him 
singing  out  there,  and  then  heard  him  stop 
singing.  Then  she  thought  that  she  heard 
voices  in  debate,  and  presently  Thorgils 
began  to  sing  again,  but  not  quite  the 
same  tune.  She  fell  asleep,  woke  again  and 
listened,  heard  nothing,  and  looked  out  of 
window.  She  saw  Thorgilp  sitting  on  the 
turf  wall,  very  upright,  staring  up  into 
the  sky.  His  face  looked  white  in  the 
moonlight,  and  she  saw  Earth-house-prey 
gleaming  on  his  knees,  like  a  stream  of 
water.  She  went  back  to  bed,  telling  herself 
that  nobody  would  best  a  man  like  Thorgils. 

In  the  morning  he  came  into  her  bed, 
very  cold,  and  with  nothing  to  say.  His 
answer  was  always,  Nothing.  "  Did  you 
see  anything  ?  "  Nothing.  "  Did  the 
cattle  take  any  harm  ?  "  Nothing.  "  Did 
you    hear    anything  ? "       Nothing.       He 
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shivered  a  little,  and  looked  blue  about  the 
hands,  cheek-bones,  and  shoulder-blades. 
His  knees  were  quite  blue,  and  his  feet 
white.  But  no  more  cattle  died,  and 
Thorgils  thought  that  the  battle  was  over. 
Thorey  told  Gudrun  that  her  husband  was 
the  bravest  of  men,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
strongest.  If  he  said  that  he  saw  or  heard 
nothing,  he  did  not  mean  that  she  was  to 
believe  it — and  she  did  not  believe  it — he 
meant  that  he  had  nothing  to  tell  her 
about  it. 

"He  might  tell  it  you,  I  think,"  said 
Gudrun,  "  or  you  might  have  it  out  of  him 
if  you  chose." 

"  I  don't  choose,"  Thorey  replied.  "  He 
knows  best."  

CHAPTEK  YIII. 

THE  CALL  FROM  ERIC  THE  RED. 

Some  years  now  passed  over  Treadholt — 
prosperous  years,  with  no  ill  -  fortune 
threatening.  Thorny,  the  eldest  child  of 
Thorgils  and  Thorey,  was  seven  years  old. 
There  had  been  a  boy — Thorlaf — too,  who 
had  not  lived  to  be  five,  and  Thorey  had 
hopes  of  another.  Just  then  there  came  a 
messenger  from  the  sea,  a  man  who  brought 
news  of  Eric  the  Red.  That  great  adventurer 
had  been  in  many  lands  since  Thorgils  had 
been  in  his  company  long  ago  ;  he  had  been 
in  Russia,  and  since  that  to  Greenland. 
Now  he  was  gone  to  Greenland  again,  with 
a  large  convoy,  and  asked  Thorgils  to  join 
him.  "Eric  bid  me  remind  you,  Thorgils, 
of  your  promise  made  to  him  when  you 
parted  on  the  Norway  seas,"  the  messenger 
eaid.  "  He  did  not  think,  and  I  don't  think, 
that  you  would  deny  it.  He  is  bound  for  a 
fine  country,  where  he  thinks  of  making 
a  settlement ;  and  he  says  that,  if  he  can  be 
sure  of  you,  he  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  found 
a  kingdom.  Do  you  come  out,  with  what 
company  you  can  form,  and  you  shall  choose 
land  where  you  will."  Thorgils  said  that 
Eric  was  building  on  a  light  foundation. 
"  He  has  the  promise  of  a  lad,  and  he  wants 
to  risk  upon  it  the  welfare  of  a  inan  and  his 
family.  If  his  building  falls,  he  is  very  little 
the  worse,  but  what  about  me  ?  "  He  would 
not  give  an  answer  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  saw  the  messenger  ofiF  the  place  with  no 
word  more. 

But  it  stayed  in  his  mind,  for  all  that,  and 
next  spring,  when  Eadwine,  his  friend,  came 
to  see  him,  with  a  shipload  of  Greenland 
stuff  for  him — not  only  furs,  but  gold  as 
well,  and  amber  and  iron — Thorgils  began 


to  be  serious  about  the  message  he  had  had, 
and  talked  to  Thorey  about  it. 

"  It  is  a  great  risk  to  flit  so  far,"  was  all 
she  said. 

Thorgils  said  that  certainly  it  was  a  risk, 
"Eric  has  asked  for  me,"  he  said,  "and  1 
think  that  I  ought  to  go.  ^  You  and  I  have 
never  been  parted,  and  never  had  a  bad 
word  between  us  from  the  beginning,  nor 
shall  we  have  one  now.  You  shall  stay  here 
and  mind  the  house,  with  friends  to  help 
you — and  we  have  many  friends.  But,  for 
my  part,  I  shall  go." 

Thorey  was  troubled.  She  thought  he 
was  for  once  making  a  mistake  ;  she  told 
him  so,  but  then  she  put  her  hand  on  his 
knee.  "I  shall  go  with  you,  if  go  you 
must,"  she  said.  "I  thought  you  would," 
he  told  her,  and  was  evidently  pleased. 
Then  he  began  with  his  preparations,  and 
sought  about  to  make  up  a  good  party 
among  his  friends.  Thorlaf,  who  was  a  son 
of  Eadwine,  and  had  been  left  in  his  charge 
by  his  father,  was  to  come  ;  Col  and  Starkad, 
the  two  foster  -  brothers  of  Thorey,  now 
settled  in  homesteads  of  their  own,  chose  to 
join  with  Thorgils  rather  than  with  their 
father,  Gudrun,  who  was  fond  of  Thorgils 
and  anxious  for  his  good  opinion,  said  that 
she  would  go.  They  took  ten  thralls 
altogether,  and  Thorarin,  the  reeve  of  Tread- 
holt.  With  all  these  people  Thorgils  took  a 
quantity  of  stock,  too.  It  was  to  be  a  great 
flitting.  He  put  Treadholt  and  all  the  lands 
which  went  with  it  into  the  keeping  of 
Haering,  his  half-brother,  and  his  money 
tooj  feeling  that  he  could  trust  him  with 
so  much.  Finally,  when  he  had  made  all 
his  preparations,  at  the  last  minute  lostan 
came  down  from  Calfholt  and  told  him  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  break  his  home 
up  and  share  fortunes.  "The  countryside 
will  never  be  the  same  again  with  you  gone," 
he  said.  "I  bring  twelve  souls  with  me, 
good  company  all  of  us.'* 

"We  shall  want  a  big  ship,"  Thorgils 
said — "  bigger  than  I  thought.  But  I  won't 
deny  you  in  this." 

He  went  far  to  get  a  ship  to  his  liking, 
but  found  one  in  Olvus  which  pleased  him. 
She  was  both  roomy  and  strongly  built. 
She  lay  in  the  creek  there  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  bargaining  was  done,  and  all  preparations 
concluded,  he  moved  out  all  his  household 
and  stayed  with  a  friend  of  his  called 
Thorodd  at  Hialla.  It  was  fully  late  in  the 
season,  but  he  hoped  for  a  good  passage. 
Unfortunately,  it  happened  that  Thorny,  his 
daughter,  fell  ill,  and  it  became  a  question 
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whether  she  should  be  taken  or  not.  She 
was  nine  years  old — a  very  pretty  child. 

He  waited  three  days,  but  dared  not  wait 
any  longer.  He  told  Thorey  that  they  must 
leave  her  behind.  She  looked  at  him  with 
her  eyes  full  of  trouble,  but  raised  none  of 
it  in  speech.  "  What  you  think  best,"  she 
said,  *'must  be  so."  So  Thorny  was  left 
with  Thorodd  to  foster,  and  a  good  portion 
settled  on  her  in  case  she  were  to  marry 
before  her  people  came  home.  Thorodd 
prophesied  good  fortune  for  her,  but 
Thorgils  was  heavy  when  the  time  came  for 
leaving  Iceland. 

"If  I  had  not  great  faith  in  Eric,  I 
wouldn't  go  even  now.  Yet  a  promise  is 
a  thing  to  be  kept." 

"It  isn't  easy  to  judge  a  great  man," 
Thorodd  said.  "  You  are  backing  your  own 
judgment,  after  all,  rather  than  Eric  the 
Red's." 

"  Yes,"  said  Thorgils,  "  I  believe  in  him, 
but  I  own  that  I  would  give  a  good  deal 
to  be  out  of  this  adventure." 

"  It    is    not    too    late,    neighbour " 

Thorodd  began  to  say,  but  Thorgils 
frowned. 

"It  is  too  late  for  me  to  go  back  on 
my  bond,"  he  said.  "  I  expect  I  shall  go 
through  with  it." 

"  I  don't  doubt  you  will,"  Thorodd  said  ; 
and  that  was  how  they  parted. 

They  all  went  on  board,  and  waited  for  a 
wind  to  take  them  out  of  the  firth.  lostan 
had  all  the  ship  before  the  mast  for  his 
party ;  Thorgils,  with  his,  took  the  after-deck, 
but  Gudrun,  Starkad,  and  Col  chose  to  lodge 
with  him.  Each  kept  pretty  much  to  their 
own  part  of  the  ship,  and  lostan's  company, 
wiiich  was  in  high  spirits,  made  a  great 
clatter.  Thorgils  felt  the  responsibility  on 
him,  and  remained  sunk  in  dejection.  He 
still  had  dreams  at  night,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  Thor  would  never  let  him  alone. 

Sometimes  he  stood  at  his  bedside  and 
loaded  him  with  reproaches ;  sometimes  he 
seemed  to  be  in  a  strange  country,  and  Thor 
beside  him,  showing  him  the  terrors  of  it. 
One  of  his  dreams  was  that  he  and  Thor 
stood  on  a  wild  shore,  where  there  were 
black  cliffs  and  a  high  sea  breaking  against 
them.  The  cloud  wrack  was  heavy  and  low 
down,  driven  by  a  great  wind  off  the  sea. 
It  came  in  dense  drifts  of  fog,  which,  when 
it  parted,  showed  him  wide  stretches  of  water 
white  with  foam.  He  saw  a  ship,  helpless 
in  the  storm,  driving  fast  upon  the  rocks. 
Thor  said  :  "  In  just  such  a  strait  will  you 
be  before  long,  with  a  cold  and  lonely  death 


before  you,  unless  you  turn  to  me  again. 
Look  to  it."  And  Thorgils  thought  th^t 
his  eyeballs  grew  hot  and  smarted  with  the 
rage  which  possessed  him  as  he  answered  the 
fiend  :  "  Be  off  with  you,  and  tempt  me  not. 
The  Son  of  God  is  my  friend,  Who  spent 
His  manhood  and  His  blood  for  the  sake  of 
us.  He  will  be  with  us  on  our  journey, 
and,  if  we  are  to  perish,  we  shall  reach  Him 
the  sooner."  Then  he  awoke  and  saw  that 
Thorey  was  looking  at  him.  "You  have 
been  dreaming,"  she  said.  He  confessed  it. 
"  Not  happily,"  she  said.  ''•  No,  not  happily," 
said  Thorgils,  and  told  her  the  dream. 

She  said  that  she  did  not  like  it,  and 
should  never  have  dared  go  on  in  the  face 
of  such  an  omen  if  it  had  happened  to 
herself.  Thorgils  said  that  it  did  not  do 
to  give  way  before  such  things.  "I  shall 
never  give  in  to  Thor  or  to  any  of  them. 
That  w^ould  be  a  baseness  not  to  be  thought 
of."  "  You  are  quite  right,"  she  said,  "  but 
you  will  need  your  courage.  I  won't  answer 
for  some  of  them  if  Thor  shows  himself  to 
them.  They  aren't  all  like  you."  Thorgils 
said  that  ho  wasn't  afraid  of  them. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


TROUBLE   AT   SEA. 


The  wind  came  fair  off  the  land  as  they 
sailed  out  of  the  firth  and  reached  the  open 
sea.  Their  course  W'as  now  N.N.W.,  and, 
the  wind  holding,  they  were  soon  out  of 
sight  of  land.  After  a  week  of  prosperous 
journey,  how^ever,  the  wind  gave  out,  and 
they  drifted  helpless  and  aimless  over  the 
back  of  the  sea,  and  it  became  anxious 
work.  They  had  provision  for  a  fortnight, 
which  should  have  been  ample  ;  but  lostan's 
party  had  little  forethought,  and  feasted  high 
and  drank  deep.  Thorgils  saw  that  he  would 
have  to  interfere  very  soon,  and  put  the 
whole  ship  on  strict  rations.  But  he  had 
other  and  worse  anxieties.  He  had  started 
late  in  the  season,  counting,  as  he  fairly 
might  do,  on  a  steady  wind.  But  if  he  was 
to  be  much  delayed,  he  would  scarcely  reach 
Greenland  before  the  winter,  which  he  knew 
began  early.  Meantime  there  was  nothing 
.  to  be  done  but  wait  for  a  wind. 

He  gave  lostan  a  hint  that  they  had  best 
be  careful  with  their  stores.  lostan  was 
surprised.  "We  trusted  to  you  entirely," 
he  said.  "  There  should  have  been  more 
than  enough,  and  it's  rather  hard  to  have 
such  a  thing  sprung  on  us  when  we  are  out 
at  sea,  and  no  means  of  helping  ourselves. 
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You  had  better  leave  it  to  me,"  he  said. 
"  If  you  go  and  terrify  my  people,  I  don't 
say  what  might  come  of  it."  Thorgils  left 
it  so,  but  could  not  see  that  there  was 
much  difference  in  the  ways  of  the  foredeck. 
He  had  not  thought  lostan  so  weak  with 
men  as  he  proved  to  be ;  but  worse  than 
lostan  was  his  wife,  Thorgerd,  a  strong,  big 
woman  with  the  ways  of  a  man.  She  was 
lostan's  master  in  most  things,  and  difficult 
to  deal  with. 

After  a  week  or  more  of  dead  calm,  it 
began  to  blow  from  the  south-west,  and 
raised  heavy  seas.  The  ship  was  over- 
freighted, and  Thorgils  thought  that  they 
would  have  to  sacrifice  some  of  their  stock. 
They  had  cattle  on  board,  between  decks, 
and  as  fast  as  they  died  Thorgils  had  them 
thrown  out.  Thorgerd  raised  a  great  bother 
about  it,  saying  it  was  wicked  to  sacrifice 
good  food. 

**  If  you  would  sacrifice  an  ox  to  Thor," 
she  said,  "  there  would  be  some  sense  in  it. 
Many  of  us  are  thinking  that  we  are  paying 
too  dear  for  your  new  God."  Thorgils  sent 
her  away,  but  she  grumbled  very  freely. 
She  ate  and  drank  like  a  man  at  this  time, 
and  used  to  be  very  noisy  and  insolent. 

lostan  was  cast  down  by  sea-sickness,  with 
many  of  the  others.  Starkad  and  Col  were 
just  as  bad.  lostan's  son  Thorarin,  a  young 
man  of  twenty,  was  the  most  useful  of  the 
company. 

Now,  they  had  had  two  months  of  stormy 
weather,  and  were  distressed  for  want  of 
water.  The  seas  ran  high,  and  seemed  bare 
of  life.  They  met  no  other  vessel,  and  saw 
no  sign  of  land.  Thorgils  hardly  left  the 
helQi,  night  or  day,  except  for  an  hour  at 
a  time,  when  he  dared  leave  it  to  Thorarin. 
It  was  hard  to  gefe  the  thralls  to  move  about 
in  such  weather,  with  green  seas  sweeping 
the  deck.  Two  or  three  were  washed  over- 
board, and  nearly  all  the  cattle  had  perished. 
Thorgils  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was 
all  over  with  them  unless  the  storm  should 
abate  within  three  days. 

It  did  abate,  by  good  fortune.  They  were 
able  to  correct  their  course  and  get  things 
shipshape  again  ;  but  still  there  was  no 
sight  of  the  land.  Thorgils  made  the 
strictest  rales  for  diet.  He  divided  up 
everything  that  they  had,  and  himself  gave 
out  the  daily  rations  to  everybody  on  board. 
It  was  well  that  he  did,  for  they  had  yet 
another  three  weeks  at  sea. 

It  was  cold  weather  now,  and  though  the 
wind  had  died  away,  the  sea  ran  high  in 
great  rollers.     There  seemed  to  be  a  great 


current,  too,  setting  to  the  south-west.  They 
saw  their  first  icet3erg  at  this  time,  and  at 
first  hailed  it  for  the  mainland.  The  sea 
was  breaking  upon  it.  They  saw  a  bear 
walking  about  on  a  flat  shelf,  and  high  up 
on  the  ice-cliffs  of  it  clouds  of  sea-birds. 
Some  of  these  they  managed  to  shoot  with 
their  bows.  Then,  when  they  did  actually 
see  land,  they  believed  for  a  long  time 
that  it  was  another  iceberg.  It  looked  just 
the  same — all  snow-slopes  and  green  ice. 

It  began  to  blow  again  when  they  had 
been  nearly  three  months  at  sea,  but  were  in 
sight  of  the  land.  They  made  out  that  they 
could  see  the  western  shores  of  Greenland. 
The  storm  grew  in  intensity,  and  one  night, 
when  it  was  at  its  highest,  the  mainmast 
carried  away,  and  they  were  helplesis.  That 
night  they  came  ashore  upon  the  rocks,  and 
had  to  remain  in  the  utmost  peril  until 
daylight. 

It  was  a  time  of  wild  alarm  on  all  hands. 
Thorgils  remained  on  deck  all  the  time,  except 
for  a  short  moment  when  he  went  below 
to  see  how  the  women  fared.  Thorey  was 
in  great  pain,  but  kept  herself  as  still  as  she 
could,  and  it  comforted  him  to  see  her  steady 
eyes  resting  upon  him.  Gudrun  was  beside 
her,  and  the  two,  he  could  see,  had  faith  in 
him.  Thorgils  sat  beside  her  and  took  her 
hand  for  a  while.  He  told  her  that  he  had 
little  hope  of  saving  the  ship,  which  was  fast 
wedged  in  the  rocks.  He  did  not  think 
that  she  would  break  up  yet.  Even  as  he 
spoke  every  breaking  wave  caused  her  to 
shudder  from  stem  to  stern.  Thorey  told 
him  that  she  wasn't  frightened,  but  he 
knew  her  better.  She  said  that  she  was 
glad  Thorny  was  safe  at  home,  and  as  she 
said  it  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  turn  her  head  away.  Gudrun 
sat  on  the  floor  and  held  Thorgils'  knees. 
They  were  quiet  here,  but  elsewhere  there 
was  screaming  and  much  commotion, 
Thorgerd  drunk  and  shouting.  He  could 
not  remain  with  Thorey  long,  as  he  had  to 
visit  everyone  in  turn  and  endure  as  best 
he  could  the  reproaches  they  flung  at  him. 

He  was  on  deck  when  the  first  twilight  of 
morning  showed.  Their  ship  was  fast  in  a 
cleft  between  two  great  rocks,  which  them- 
selves were  the  outworks  of  the  cliffs— one 
of  the  horns  of  a  bay.  As  the  light  gained, 
he  was  able  to  make  out  the  lie  of  the  bay, 
and  how  it  was  almost  landlocked,  and  safe 
from  the  weather.  Once  in  there,  they 
could  choose  the  best  landing-place  and  get 
the  women  out  of  danger ;  but  how  to 
launch  the  boat  in  the  present  sea  he  did 
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not  know  at  all.  He  went  forward  and  examined  the  cliffs  carefully  in  the  hope  of  finding 
a  way  of  landing  by  them,  but  there  was  no  help  in  that  quarter.  As  soon  as  it  was  light 
enough,  he  gave  orders  to  get  out  the  boat,  and  put  the  women  and  children  aboard  her. 

He  himself  took  Thorey  in  his  arms  and  got  her 

into  the  boat.     She  was  too  ill  now  to  be  terrified. 

Thorarin,  lostan's  son,  was  put  in  command, 

and   they  pulled  away  from   the  rocks.     It 

was  frightful  to  see  them  mount  the  seas 

J^  and  lurch  down  out  of  sight :  that  was 

the  worst  half-hour  of  Thorgils'  life 
so  far. 

But,  by  the  providence  of  God, 

they  escaped   the  breakers  and 

the  cHffs,  and   he   saw  them 

into   smooth  water.     They 

set  to  work  then  to  get 

the  stores  out  and  'all 

-■"V  the  things  which  they 

\^" -.  must  have  ;   and 

when    the    boat 

^;  came  back, 

most  of  this 


«*  Gudrun  6aid  :   '  I  did  not.     He  is  here.' 
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was  bestowed  in  her,  and  the  better  part  of 
the  men.  Thorgils  remamed  until  the  last, 
not  beheving  for  a  moment  at  a  time  that 
the  ship  would  last  out  till  his  turn  came. 
But  she  did.  It  was  when  he  was  close  to 
shore  that  he  saw  her  part  amidships  and  the 
stern  dip  and  sink.  There  was  the  end  of 
that  ship,  then,  but  they  were  in  Greenland. 
The  bay  in  which  they  were  was  of  great 
extent,  and  clifiPs  enclosed  it  in  two  horns. 
The  mountains,  which  were  covered  with 
ice,  came  sharply  down  to  the  shore.  This 
was  sandy,  with  scarcely  enough  herbage 
at  the  edge  to  feed  a  couple  of  sheep ;  but 
on  the  western  horn  there  seemed  to  be  a 
greater  depth  of  ground,  and  it  was  there 
Thorgils  determined  they  must  build  them- 
selves a  shelter  against  the  winter.  As  he 
judged,  that  could  not  be  far  off.  He 
thought  it  would  set  in  cold  when  the  storm 
was  spent.  There  was  abundance  of  wreck- 
age and  driftwood  all  along  the  shore — more 
than  enough  to  build  a  good  house. 

Having  chosen  the  site,  all  hands  set  to 
work  to  build  the  house.  It  was  made  after 
the  fashion  of  their  country — a  long  hall 
with  a  cross-division  in  the  middle,-  two 
hearbhs  back  to  back,  and  two  doors,  one  for 
each  part  of  the  house.  Thorgils  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  companies  separate.  He 
had  not  been  at  all  satisfied  with  lostan's 
people  on  the  voyage.  They  had  been 
thriftless  and  noisy  ;  they  had  been  for  ever 
at  extremes,  and  at  either  extreme  unmanage- 
able. He  felt  that  he  could  deal  with  his 
own,  but  that  the  others  were  beyond  him. 
There  should  be  an  equal  division  of  what- 
ever was  salved  from  the  wreck,  and  then 
each  party  must  shift  for  itself.  So 'far  as  he 
could  see,  they  must  stay  out  the  winter  in  this 
bay,  where  they  were  sheltered  from  the  worst 
of  the  weather.  He  hoped  that  they  would 
get  fish  to  live  on,  and  didn't  allow  himself 
to  wonder  how  else  they  were  to  subsist. 

They  were  two  weeks  or  more  building 
their  hall,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  women 
lived  in  a  cave  in  the  rocks,  with  a  great  fire 
to  keep  them  warm.  Gudrun  and  some  of  the 
servant-girls  helped  with  the  building.  Thorey 
lay  abed  :  she  was  now  very  ill.  They  kept 
her  warm  and  dry,  but  that  was  all  they 
could  do. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE'    FIRST    WIKTER. 

When  the  house  was  finished,  they  moved 
into  it  what  stores  they  had.  A  certain 
amount  of  meal  remained  to  them,  but  not 


enough  to  see  the  winter  out,  some  stock- 
fish, some  onions  ;  nothing  else  worth 
talking  about,  except  mead,  and  of  that  too 
,  much  remained.  The  cattle  were  dead  and 
cast  overboard,  and  the  sheep  were  all  dead. 
They  had  saved  their  chests  from  the  wreck, 
and  had  them  in  the  hall.  They  dried  sea- 
weed to  eke  out  the  bedding,  and  then  they 
moved  in.  Thorey 's  baby  was  born  in  the 
cave,  and  called  Thorfinn.  She  could  not 
nourish  him  Avell  on  the  food  which  they 
had  to  do  with. 

All  hands,  by  common  consent,  went  to 
the  fishing,  which  was  very  well  so  long 
as  the  bay  remained  open.  Thorgils  doubted 
it  would  be  shut  to  them  when  the  heart 
of  the  winter  had  grown  round  them  ;  but 
meantime  they  had  good  catches.  They 
clii?ibed  the  encircling  cliffs  and  penetrated 
the  upland  country  so  far  as  they  could. 
They  made  out  herds  of  deer  on  the  distant 
heights,  and  •  saw  the  tracks  of  bears,  but 
met  with  no  animals  within  range,  and  the 
snow  lay  very  deep  up  there.  Whenever 
there  was  a  partial  thaw  the  white  fogs 
settled  down  upon  them  like  a  blanket,  and 
then  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 

It  was  a  terrible  winter  indeed,  full  of 
disaster  and  trouble,  of  which  the  worst 
must  be  told.  Men  take  trouble  in  different 
ways,  some  as  if  they  expected  it,  and 
intended  to  see  it  through  ;  and  of  that  sort 
was  Thorgils,  who  was  a  religious  man  and 
able  to  control  his  household  because  he  was 
always  able  to  control  himself.  Of  the  other 
sort  was  lostan,  a  light-hearted,  easy-going 
man  when  the  world  went  w^ell  with  him,  but 
in  times  of  stress  unstable.  He  had  never 
had  any  other  way  of  meeting  difficulty 
than  that  of  high  spirits  and  audacity.  To 
get  those  in  sufficiency  he  knew  no  better 
plan  than  to  eat  and  drink  all  he  could  carry. 
His  wife  was  worse  than  he  was,  a  woman 
with  a  man's  frame,  a  man's  appetite,  and 
the  heart  and  nerve  of  her  own  sex.  She 
ate  and  drank  like  a  man,  and  scolded  like  a 
woman.  On  their  side  of  the  house  matters 
were  always  in  extremes.  They  revelled  and 
they  desponded .  Half  the  night  they  caroused, 
and  then  weren't  ready  in  the  morning  to 
take  their  share  of  foraging  for  victual. 
The  consequence  was  that  Thorgils  and  his 
men  did  far  better  at  the  fishing  than  they 
did,  so  that  very  often,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  they  would  have  had  nothing  to  take  in 
if  Thorgils  had  not  shared  his  catch  with 
them.  As  trouble  increased,  so  did  lostan's 
character  worsen.  He  now  made  a  grievance 
of  it  if  Thorgils  did  not  offer  to  share  his 
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catch  ;  he  was  greatly  offended  when  he  was 
reproved  for  the  noise  he  allowed  at  night ; 
but,  w^hat  was  w^orst  of  all,  he  drew  away  from 
Thorgils  his  son  Thorarin,  a  fine  young  man 
and  one  of  the  best  of  the  whole  ship's 
company.  Thorgils  felt  that  more  than  he 
cared  to  say. 

So  things  went  on,  badly  enough,  till 
Christmas,  and  after  that  they  went  worse. 
There  was  sickness  on  lostan's  side  of  the 
house,  and  the  long,  bitter  nights  told  upon 
their  spirits.  They  began  to  hear  noises 
and  to  imagine  terrible  things.  Thorgerd, 
lostan's  wife,  was  one  of  the  worst.  She 
was  nearly  always  the  worse  for  drink,  and 
saw  and  heard  all  sorts  of  things.  One  night, 
when  they  were  feasting  and  making  a  great 
noise,  with  the  wind  howling  outside,  and 
the  snow  driving,  there  came  a  loud  knock 
at  the  door,  and  then  a  dead  silence.  Some- 
body said  :  "If  that  should  be  good  news  !  " 
And  then  a  man  jumped  up.  "  I'm  going 
out  to  them,  whether  or  no."  He  got  the 
door  open  and  ran  out,  but  did  not  come 
back.  lostan  and  his  son  went  out  to  look 
for  him,  but  couldn't  find  him.  They  had 
torches,  and  hunted  all  about  the  shore. 
Presently  they  saw  him,  with  his  arms 
stretched  out,  facing  a  rock  and  jigging  up 
and  down.  They  saw  that  he  was  mad,  but 
mastered  him  and  took  him  back.  He 
screamed  all  the  rest  of  tlie  night  until  he 
died. 

Next  evening  it  was  much  the  same. 
There  was  a  thump  on  the  door,  and  a  man 
of  theirs  stood  up.  "My  turn,"  he  said, 
and  went  out.  They  followed  him  quickly, 
and  saw  him  running  like  a  wild  thing 
among  the  boulders  and  snowdrifts.  He 
looked  as  if  he  was  being  chased  by  some- 
thing, and  ran  screaming  into  the  sea. 
They  never  saw  him  again. 

Then  sickness  took  them — scurvy — and 
one  after  another  they  died.  lostan  took  it 
on  Twelfth  Night,  and  Thorgerd,  who  was 
now  sobered,  nursed  him.  She  wouldn't 
allow  either  Thorey  or  Gudrun  to  come  near 
him.  "You  brought  all  this  misery  upon 
us ;  now  keep  away  and  let  us  alone." 
When  lostan  was  dead,  and  they  had  buried 
him  with  the  others  in  the  snowdrift, 
Thorgerd  took  the  disease  and  died  of  it. 
Thorarin  was  the  last  of  them  to  go,  and 
he  died  on  Thorgils'  side  of  the  house,  in 
Grudrun's  arms.  They  buried  him  apart, 
near  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  and  put  a  rock 
over  him. 

No  hurt  had  so  far  come  to  Thorgils' 
company,  but  they   were   sadly  cast  down, 


and  in  mortal  terror  of  the  unquiet  dead. 
There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  dead 
walked.  They  thought  that  they  heard 
them  shouting  and  singing  wild,  foolish 
songs  in  their  empty  hall.  They  heard  them 
thump  the  door,  and  the  inadmen  screaming 
outside  in  the  snow.  Thorey  said  nothings 
but  she  used  to  fix  her  dark-blue  eyes  on 
Thorgils  and  tremble,  though  she  did  all  she 
could  to  control  herself.  Gudrun  had  not 
so  much  command.  She  w^as  very  much 
changed  from  what  she  had  been  ;  she  was 
grown  haggard  and  lined  in  the  face.  There 
seemed  no  spring  left  in  her.  But  she  was 
as  fond  of  Thorgils  as  ever  she  had  been, 
and  always  careful  of  his  good  opinion. 

Thorgils  himself  was  troubled  by  the 
walking  of  the  dead,  but  more  because  his 
womenkind  were  so  much  affected.  It  kept ' 
growing  worse  as  the  winter  wore  on.  Some 
time  in  February  he  told  Starkad  and  Col — 
who  had  been  of  his  party  from  the  beginning 
— that  he  thought  that  they  must  make. an 
end  of  it,  and  they  agreed  to  help  him. 
The  thralls  would  not  bear  a  hand  at  any 
price ;  but  Thorgils,  with  the  two  young 
men,  dug  up  all  the  bodies  out  of  the  drifts, 
and  made  a  wood  pile  and  burned  them  all. 
It  took  them  two  days.  All  were  burned 
except  Thorarin,  who  lay  quiet  under  his 
rock. 

After  that  there  was  no  more  trouble  from 
ghosts ;  and  about  March,  when  the  worst 
of  the  winter  was  over,  Thorgils  set  to  work 
to  build  a  new  ship  out  of  the  wreck  of  the 
old  one  and  such  timbers  as  they  could 
collect  off  the  shore.  There  was  any  quantity 
of  it.  They  set  up  their  stocks  on  a  part  of 
the  beach  which  edged  on  to  the  deep  water, 
and,  having  a  fine  store  of  tools,  there  was 
very  soon  something  to  be  seen  worth  looking 
at.  Their  spirits  rose ;  they  began  to  talk 
of  voyaging  again.  Thorgils  said  little,  but 
worked  like  a  dozen,  saw  to  everything,  and 
kept  a  firm  hand  on  his  thralls.  He  dared 
not  look  far  forward — still  less  look  back. 
Whsi,t  he  said  he  did  not  always  in  his  heart 
believe  ;  nevertheless,  he  spoke  hopefully  to 
all  of  them  about  the  summer  that  was 
coming. 

Yet  the  summer  came,  and  the  ship  could 
not  be  finished  before  it  w^as  half  over. 
Their  hands  were  too  few  and  the  work  too 
hard  for  that.  Thorgils  dared  not  start 
without  a  great  store  of  provisions,  and  to 
get  that  all  men  must  go  hunting  or  fishing, 
and  the  women  must  souse  and  salt,  or  smoke 
and  salt,  what  the  men  brought  in.  They 
were  able  to  go  far  afield,  for  the  summers 
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were  hot,  and  most  of  the  snow  melted. 
They  got  upon  the  track  of  the  reindeer  and 
did  w^ell ;  they  trapped  birds ;  seals,  too, 
they  got,  as  well  as  quantities  of  fish. 
Thorgils  made  a  conduit  to  bring  water 
down  from  the  hills  to  their  house.  He 
laid  it  underground  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  keep  the  frost  out.  He  had  kept 
back  some  of  their  grain,  and  had  sowed  it 
as  soon  as  the  w^eather  opened.  There 
was  a  good  harvest  from  that,  enough,  at 
least,  to  keep  them  through  the  next  winter. 
He  had  collected  green-meat  also,  and, 
having  caught  a  wild  she-goat  with  two 
kids,  kept  her  in  milk  for  the  sake  of  Thorey 
and  her  baby.  Thorey  had  not  been  able  to 
walk  all  the  summer ;  he  did  not  believe  in 
his  heart  that  she  would  live  through  another 
winter. 

Now  he  had  to  break  it  to  her,  and  to  all 
of  them,  th^t  they  must  bide  until  next  year. 
Thorey  said  that  she  had  known  it,  but 
Gudrun  desponded  a  great  deal,  and  never 
picked  up  heart  after  the  cold  weather 
set  in. 

She  took  ill  in  earnest  about  Christmas- 
time, and  nobody  but  Thorgils  seemed  to  do 
her  any  good.  She  lay  in  her  bed,  with  her 
bright  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  listening  to  what 
he  had  to  tell  her,  and,  when  he  stopped, 
waiting  for  him  to  go  on  again.  When  he 
talked  hopefully  of  the  next  summer,  and 
said  that  he  must  find  a  husband  for  her 
before  it  was  too  late,  she  said  ;  "  It  is  too 
late*  I  shan't  see  another  summer,  but  if  I 
had   seen  ten  more,   I   should   never  have 


married."  Thorgils  said  :  "  You  will  fall  in 
love,  my  dear,  and  then  you  will  sing  another 
song  altogether."  She  said  quietly  :  "  I  fell 
in  love  long  ago,  and  have  never  fallen  out 
of  it."  Thorgils,  who  had  no  thought  of 
what  was  in  her  mind,  asked  her  what  had 
become  of  her  choice :  "  And  how  did  you 
come  to  leave  him  behind  you  ?  "  Gudrun 
said  :  "  I  did  not.  He  is  here."  By  the 
look  she  gave  him  then  he  knew  what  she 
meant,  and  turned  the  talk  to  other  things ; 
but  he  felt  very  badly  about  it,  and  did  not 
care  to  tell  Thorey,  who  was  lying  near  by, 
but  had  been  asleep  at  the  time. 

Gudrun  died  a  few  days  later,  and  they 
buried  her  just  below  the  house,  and  put  a 
cross  over  her  grave.  Then  Thorgils  told 
Thorey  what  she  had  said  to  him.  She 
smiled  rather  sadly.  "That  was  never 
hidden  from  me,"  she  said.  "  Gudrun  loved 
you  ever  since  you  took  her  in  at  Treadholt 
after  Sorle's  slaughter.  I  saw  it  as  plainly 
as  I  see  you  now."  "  She  had  no  reason," 
Thorgils  said,  and  Thorey  still  smiled. 
"  There  is  no  reason  in  love,  but  much  pain 
very  often,  and  sometimes  there  is  joy,  too. 
But  those  who  have  the  most  pain  love  the 
better,  I  beheve."  Then  said  Thorgils : 
"Why,  then,  Gudrun  loved  me  better  than 
you  have  done,  since  she  has  had  the  most 
pain."  Thorey  had  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  Nay, 
my  beloved,  but  I  have  had  pain,  too,  and 
now  my  grief  is  very  heavy."  He  asked  her 
why,  but  she  would  not  tell  him ;  and  he 
had  not  the  heart  to  press  her,  because 
he  knew. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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I    IKE  bird  of  prey, 
*^    Through  Heaven's  high  deep 
Thou  dost  thy  way 
Relentless  keep. 

A  thing  of  bliss 

In  Qod's  great  plan ; 
Man  made  thee  this— 

Thou  slayest  man. 

Yet,  like  a  bird, 

Thy  soaring  flight 
My  heart  hath  stirred 

To  sheer  delight. 


Brave-hearted  boy  I 

In  peril  high, 
Thou  findest  joy 

'Twixt  earth  and  sky. 

Thou  didst  not  ask, 

But  Qod  decreed 
Thy  dreadful  task 

In  England's  need. 

Then  feel  no  ruth. 

But  wing  thy  way ; 
Thou  servest  truth 

In  this  dark  day. 

MARIAN    HOCKLIFFE. 
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OOK'S     got     a 
birthday,"    said 
Davie  -  Dear 
distinctly, 
appeared     at 
study    door 
a    triumphant 
expression,    and 
bearing  a  parcel  of 
an  irregular  shape. 
His  tone  implied 
that  Cook  had   made   a  violent  possession 
—that  she  had  waylaid  the  occasion,  dogged 
it,  tracked  it  down,  and  finally  made  it  hers. 
It  seemed   an  event   that  called   for  con- 
gratulation, and  I  congratulated. 
"  Well  done,  Cook  !  "  I  said  heartily. 
Davie-Dear  approached  my  chair  on  the 
hearth-rug.     "  You  are  makin'  them  shine 
this  time,"  he  said. 

I  was  cleaning  my  golf  clubs.  A  long 
stay  in  a  damp  cupboard  had  given  them  an 
appearance  unpleasing  to  the  eye,  and  Old 
Billy  had  asked  me  for  a  game.  "Yes, 
they  do  seem  to  be  taking  on  a  polish,"  I 
admitted.  "  It's  as  well  to  do  a  thing 
thoroughly,  when  you're  at  it." 

"One's  been  an'  got  twisted,"  remarked 
the  small  boy. 

"  That's  my  new  putter ;  it's  made  that 
way." 

Davie-Dear  set  his  parcel  on  the  floor, 
seized  the  club,  and,  rubbing  a  little  of  the 
rust  off  by  way  of  his  new  tunic,  got  a 
ghmpse  of  the  newness  underneath.  Satisfied 
that  I  had  not  been  deceived  in  it,  he  set 
it  down. 
"Mummie  said  you  was  busy,"  he  remarked. 
''  So  I  am." 

That  seemed  to  tickle  him,  and  he  went 
into  a  series  of  gleeful  gurgles. 
**  You  young  rascal,  what  are  you  laughing 


at  ?  "  I  said.     "  There  are  more  ways  than 
one  of  beiug  busy." 

"  Soldiers,  an'  trains,  an'  paintin',  an'  the 
yellow  book,""  remarked  Davie-Dear  reflec- 
tively. (The  yellow  book  is  the  frivolous 
Christmas  annual  from  which  Davie-Dear 
learns  to  read.)  He  ceased  chuckling  to 
consider  the  matter. 

"  H'm,  yes,"  said  I. 

Davie-Dear  picked  up  his  parcel.  "  I  tlihik 
she  ain't  never  had  one,  not  before." 

I  gathered  from  this  remark  that  we  had 
returned  to  our  flrst  discussion  of  Cook  and 
her  birthday. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  should  think  she 
must  have  had  some.  She  must  have  had 
one^  anyway,"  I  said.  "It  would  be  too' 
hard  on  anybody  not  to  have  had  one." 

He  shook  his  head  solemnly.  "  She  can't 
remember  a  party.  I  asked  her  two,  three 
— no,  seven,  eight  times." 

Poor  Cook  !  I  can  imagine  that  inquisition . 
I  said  :  "  Not  while  she  was  making  a  salad 
dressing,  T  hope  ?  " 

Davie-Dear  sent  his  thoughts  back.  He 
said,  with  a  careful  regard  to  detail :  "  She 
was  sittin'  on  the  dresser,  an'  laughin',  an' 
readin'  the  letter  what  Joe  sent." 

My  pity  for  Cook  seemed  misplaced.  I 
decided  to  save  it  for  a  worthier  occasion, 
and  asked  :  "  And  who's  Joe,  when  his  name 
finds  him  ?  " 

Davie-Dear  gave  a  gurgle  of  delighted 
laughter.  "  You  know  Joe  —  him  what 
cleans  Mr.  Fitsgel's  bosses." 

I  hope  Fitzgerald  may  like  his  name  as 
Davie-Dear  pronounces  it.  I  said  :  "  Horses^ 
Davie-Dear." 

"  Horses,"  complied  Davie-Dear  equably, 
and  rushed  on  to  the  more  interestiug  matter. 
"  Cook  knows  now  that  Joe  is  your  friend. 
Uncle  Edward." 
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"  Oh,  does  she  ?  That's  nice,"  I  said 
absently.  I  took  up  again  the  nibleck  I 
had  just  set  down.  So  pure  and  unspotted 
was  its  surface — so  I  mused- — what  a  pity  it 
seemed  that 

He  nodded.  "Yes,  I  told  her,  I  did. 
She  was  pleased.  Joe  loves  Cook.  He 
senter  a  present.  Jane  gave  her  a  present, 
too.  Cook's  got  oney  two  presents.  Soon 
she'll  have  a  lot  more."  His  eye  w^andered 
till  it  found  his  parcel,  which  had  made  its 
way  again  to  the  floor.  He  took  it  up,  and  I 
began  to  perceive  that  it  had  its  significance. 

"  We're  giving  Cook  a  present,"  Da  vie- 
Dear  chanted  joyously.  "  You,  an'  me,  an' 
Mummie,   an'   Aunt   Celia.      Aunt    Maud's 

gone  away,  so  she  can't.     That  makes " 

He  paused. 

"  Four,  if  the  dream  comes  true,"  said  I. 

Davie-Dear's  attention  was  instantly 
arrested.     I  might  have  known  it  would  be. 

"  What  dream,  Uncle  Edward  ?  Did  you 
say  you  was  dreamin'  about " 

"  I  thought  you  might  be  dreaming — • 
about  those  presents,"  I  explained  rather 
feebly. 

"  I  don't  ever  dream,  not  w^hen  I'm  awake," 
said  Da  vie-Dear,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone.  "/ 
tied  up  this  passil."  He  dumped  it  down 
upon  my  knee.  "You  open  it,  an'  you'll 
see  the  presents." 

I'll  own  I  felt  curious.  Opening  the 
parcel,  I  discovered  a  rather  foreign-looking 
and  fairly  valuable  box,  which  I  rather 
thought  I  remembered  seeing  in  Elizabeth's 
possession,  a  small,  sensible  kind  of  brooch 
— that  was  Celia's  gift,  I  could  have  sworn  to 
it — which  practically  anybody  would  have 
deemed  "quite  suitable,"  and  about  half 
a  dozen  handkerchiefs  daisied  over  with 
clusters  of  ribbon. 

I  remembered  the  handkerchiefs  perfectly. 
Celia  brought  them  from  the  Garfields' 
bazaar  with  a  number  of  other  articles  .which 
she  tearfully  remarked  had  become  hers 
against  her  wish  and  almost  without  her 
knowledge  ;  and  she  didn't  know  what  on 
earth  she  was  going  to  do  with  them,  unless 
she  gave  them  to  another  bazaar.  Besides 
these  treasures  there  was  a  knobby-looking 
parcel  in  a  paper  wrapping  of  its  own. 

"  I  knew  Cook  would  like  this  dear  weeny 
box,  'cause  of  the  pitcher  on  it,"  said  Da  vie- 
Dear.  He  pressed  against  my  knee  to  look 
lovingly  at  the  box  and  run  a  finger  over 
the  polished  surface.  "  Mummie  said  :  '  You 
choose  a  present,  with  my  love  to  Cook.'  So 
I  choosed  that  one  from  her  drawer — the 
drawer  what  has  scent  in  it." 


I  looked  at  the  clever,  fantastic  drawing 
on  the  box's  lid,  and  wondered  what  made  it 
acceptable  to  Cook  as  Davie-Dear  saw  her — 
a  juggler  balancing  on  one  lean  finger  an 
oddly-shaped  dish.  The  thing  had  worth, 
too,  beyond  Cook's  knowledge.  How  like 
Elizabeth  to  allow  Davie-Dear  to  rob  her 
of  it — for  Cook — rather  than  attempt  to 
deflect  the  current  of  the  child's  mind  ! 

"  '  From  Mummie  for  Cook  ! '  "  chanted 
Davie-Dear.  I  gathered  that  such  was  the 
message  he  intended  to  deliver.  He  pointed 
out  the  brooch.  "Aunt  Celia  gived  me 
that — that  beautiful  brooch.  In  a  shop  she 
bought  it.  I  told  her  Cook's  gotter  birthday. 
She  bought  it  this  mornin'." 

I  wondered  where.  Bringing  Davie-Dear 
into  the  country  to  recuperate  after  his 
illness  did  seem  likely  to  curb  my  younger 
sister's  shopping  propensities.  During  the 
first  week,  indeed,  a  morning's  hard  work 
produced  no  more  than  a  couple  of  eggs. 
(One  was  bad,  and,  anyw^ay,  we  have  fowls  of 
our  own.)  But  since  then  she  has  improved 
—  or  deteriorated  —  and  .  shopping  is  as 
successful  as  of  yore. 

"Them's  your  hankiechiffs.  *To  Cook 
from  Uncle  Edward  ! '  "  chanted  Davie-Dear. 
"  You  can't  count  them,  'cause  of  how 
they're  folded.  I  didn't  tie  them  ribbons, 
but  I  know  how.  If  I  pulled  out  the  teeny 
weeny  one,  I  could  tie  it  up  again." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  I,  "  these  handker- 
chiefs never  came  from  any  drawer  of  mine. 
I  sufPer  merely  in  looking  at  them.  As  for 
those  blighted-looking  tangles  attached  to 
the  bunch " 

I  broke  off,  recalled  to  myself  by  a  sight 
of  Davie-Dear's  upturned  face,  full  of 
mystification,  yet  not  without  a  hint  of 
dread. 

"  Ain't  they  nice  hankiechiffs.  Uncle 
Edward  ?  " 

I  made  a  hasty  but  successful  recovery. 
"Most  elegant,"  I  said.  "Cook  will  be 
vastly  taken  with  them.  They  are  also 
beautifully — er — clean.  But  they  are  not 
mine,  Davie-Dear." 

Davie  -  Dear  gave  a  gleeful  chuckle. 
"You've  gotter  give  Aunt  Celia  some 
shillings,  that's  all.  Aunt  Celia's  gotter  shop, 
an'  you  come  in  an'  get  the  hankiechiffs — 
that's  what  she  said."  The  little  chap 
paused.  "  Give  me  the  money  to  give  to 
Aunt  Celia,  Uncle  Edward." 

There  seemed  no  way  out  of  it,  but  really 
it  was  too  bad — Celia  to  rid  herself  of  the 
ghastly  things,  and  I  to  buy  them  for 
Cook  !     It's  all  very  well  for  Davie-Dear,  w'ho 
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regards  the  passage  of  money  as  nothing 
more  than  part  of  a  delightful  game. 

'^  I'd  remember,  Uncle  Edward.  Give  me 
the  money."  Davie-Dear  embarked  on  a 
plaintive  repietition. 

I  took  from  my  pocket  half-a-crown  and 
half-a-sovereign.  "  See  here,  Davie-Dear, 
the  big  one  is  for  Aunt  Celia,  for  the 
handkerchiefs,  and  the  little  one  is  for  Cook." 


"  '  He  might  bounce  as  high-*' 

as   high    as    the   dresser,'    said 

Davie-Dear." 


"  She'd  like  that  big  one  Uncle  Edward." 

"No,  she  wouldn't,"  I  said.  "Cook 
would  like  the  little  one,  you  may  take  my 
word  for  it.  She's  a  sensible  woman,  is 
Cook." 

"  '  For  Cook  from  Uncle  Edward.'  She's 
got  two  presents  from  you,"  said  Davie- 
Dear. 

"  I  know.  It  does  seem  compromising, 
out  it  can't  be  helped." 


"  What's  com-prom-ising  ?  "  asked  Davie- 
Dear.     He  really  got  it  very  well. 

How  stupid  of  me  !  "  It  means  that 
Cook  is  rather  nice,  and  deserves  to  have  two 
presents,"  I  said  hastily.  "  But  it's  a  silly 
word,  and  it  doesn't  matter  if  you  forget  it." 
Davie-Dear  fixed  me  with  innocent  eyes, 
but  his  lips  moved,  and  I  knew  that  he 
was  repeating  the  new  word  steadily  and 
silently. 

"What's  in  the 
other  parcel  —  the 
knobby  -  looking 
affair  in  the  blue 
paper  ? "  I  asked 
hastily. 

That  caught  him. 
Davie-Dear  gave  a 
low  gurgle.  "I 
knew  you'd  wonder 
about  that  one.  It's 
got  on e — t w 0 — 
three  —  four  —  five 
corners  " — h  e 
counted  them 
luxuriantly  — ^  "  an' 
this  round  bit. 
Uncle  Edward,  if 
you  was  to  guess 
five  guesses,  would 
you  know  what  was 
in  it  ?  " 

'*The  matter, 
seems  so  doubtful," 
said  I,  "that  I  don't 
mean  to  try.  I  must 
save  a  little  energy 
for  my  old  age." 

"  There  might  be 
two  things  in  it,"  he 


:-ff  ^^  prompted. 
"^£^i^^S^^      "  There  might  be 
a  dozen,"  said  I. 

"  But  it's  oney 
one  present,"  said 
Davie-Dear,  "  'cause 
it's  all  one  passil." 

"I  don't  think  I'm 
on  for  guessing,"  I 
told  him.     "It's  so  disheartening  if    you 
don't  get  anywhere." 

"  You  wouldn't  get  nothin',  not  if  you  did 
guess  right,  for  it's  Cook's  present,"  said 
Davie-Dear  consolingly. 

He  undid  the  strings,  remarking  ;  "  This 
is  a  new  way  of  tying.  I'll  teach  you, 
Uncle  Edward." 

"  Thank  you,  then  we'll  save  that  for  some 
less  exciting  afternoon,"  said  I. 
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"'Cause  this  is  Cook's  birthday,"  he 
agreed,  nodding. 

I  hardly  appreciated  the  significance  of 
Cook  in  the  connection,  but  understanding 
was  to  come.  • 

Meanwhile  the  wrappers  of  the  parcel  fell 
apart,  revealing  an  engine  with  a  grey  funnel 
and  a  gaily-painted  ball. 

I'll  confess  that  I  was  surprised.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  ball  could  be  taken  in — its 
unsmudged  condition  proclaimed  it  a  new 
possession,  treated,  therefore,  with  respect 
rather  than  with  affection — but  the  engine 
with  the  grey  funnel  was  another  affair,  the 
pride  and  joy  of  Davie-Dear's  heart. 

"  She'll  like  the  ball ;  it's  got  the  cut  of  a 
good  bouncer,"  I  remarked.  It  had,  and 
although  Cook's  is  not  an  athletic  figure, 
you  never  know 

"I  bought  him  with  sevenpence,"  said 
Davie-Dear.'  "  He  was  very  tired  of  that 
shop." 

"He'll  like  being  with  Cook  better,  I 
dare  say,"  I  agreed. 

"  He  might  bounce  as  high — as  high  as 
the  dresser,"  said  Davie-Dear.  "I'll  show 
Cook  how  to  bounce  him."  He  added : 
"She  can  have  him  for  keeps,  an'  Stoker 
Jim  till  Saturday." 

Stoker  Jim  is  the  engine  with  the  grey 
funnel :  I  began  to  understand. 

"  She'll  play  with  him  to-day,  an'  to- 
morrer,  an'  the  nex'  day,  an'  the  nex'  four 
days,"  said  my  nephew. 

"  Quite  a  long  time.  Happy  Cook  !  "  I 
agreed  cheerfully. 

Davie  -  Dear's  face  fell,  but  speedily 
brightened  again.  "Then  comes  Saturday, 
an'  she  gives  him  back  to  me." 

"  It'll  soon  be  here,"  said  I. 

He  nodded,  and,  as  if  to  hasten  the  day, 
began  to  remake  the  parcel. 

I  surveyed  my  clubs.  They  weren't  at  all 
a  bad  lot. 

"  Cook's  gotter  have  a  game,  'cause  she's 
gotter  birthday,"  said  Davie-Dear. 

The  idea  rather  staggered  me.  Davie- 
Dear's  ideas  have  a  way  of  drawing  one  in. 

"  I  fancy  Cook  isn't  keen  on  games.  I 
wonder  if  she  could  have  told  me  so  ? " 
I  said  reflectively. 

He  shook  his  head.  "Everybody  what 
has  a  birthday  has  games." 

I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  his  own  birth- 
day, so  was  I — three  heated  hours. 

Elizabeth  chose  that  moment  to  wander 
in,  looking  very  charming  in  a  new  frock 
and  hat.  "  I'm  so  sorry  I  have  to  go  to  the 
Newtons',  but  Davie-Dear  will  be  all  right 


with  you.  You'll  help  him,  won't,  you,  to 
plan  some  nice  game  for  Cook  ?  Here  are 
some  chocolates  for  a  prize." 

The  box  was. handsome  enough — one  of 
those  big  things  with  a  picture  on  the  lid. 
Davie-Dear  looked  at  it  in  an  ecstasy,  I  with 
loathing. 

Elizabeth  refused  to  observe  my  scowl. 
"I'm  so  glad  you're  not  busy,"  she  said 
sweetly.     "  I  was  afraid  you  might  be." 

I  should  have  liked  to  make  some  crushing 
rejoinder ;  but  my  clubs  spoke  for  me,  and 
much  too  eloquently. 

"My  dear  Elizabeth,"  I  managed  to  say 
at  last,  and,  I  thought,  scathingly,  "  perhaps, 
before  you  go,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
suggest  a  game." 

Into  her  eye  crept  a  far-off  glint,  and 
I  knew  she  was  catching  at  any  wandering 
idea  in  order  to  throw  it  at  me  and  make 
off.  My  clubs  did  the  trick.  "  What  about 
clock-golf  on  the  grass  plot  ?  "  said  she. 

And  with  that  she  was  off  and  away.  I 
sent  after  her  a  glance  of  reproach  and 
shame — for  her — but  it  had  no  power  to 
affect  the  fading-away  process,  and  Elizabeth 
disappeared. 

Davie-Dear  was  infected,  and  slipped  to 
the  door.  X  knew  he  was  going  to  fetch 
Cook.  "  You  can  fetch  Jane  and  your 
Aunt  Celia  at  the  same  time,"  I  told  him. 
"  The  more  the  merrier,  and  the  sooner  to 
sleep."  If  I  was  to  be  drawn  into  this 
business,  I  meant  to  have  some  fellow- 
victims.  I  knew  Ceilia  would  feel  it  her 
duty  to  play,  if  she  was. asked.  The  only 
person  without  a  sense  of  duty  in  this  family 
— I  try  to  say  it  without  bitterness — is 
Ehzabeth. 

I  went  out,  and  with  a  savage  satisfaction 
cut  a  hole  in  the  most  awkward  corner  of 
the  grass  plot. 

Afterwards  I  found  the  bundle  of  sticks 
with  which  Elizabeth  thinks  she  is  some  day 
going  to  prop  up  unwieldy  plants,  and  drove 
them  in  here  and  there.  Trying  to  copy  a 
clock's  face  is  a  dull  business.  I  left  it  alone, 
and  arranged  my  sticks  as  fancy  prompted. 
One  I  drove  into  the  path,  another  into  the 
grass  alluringly  near  the  hole,  a  third  found 
itself  stymied  by  the  apple  tree,* a  fourth 
struck  a  line  to  the  hole  that  gathered  in 
every  enormity  our  stubbly  grass  plot  is 
capable  of,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

I  had  rammed  the  twelfth  stick  home  by 
the  side  of  the  rockery,  when  Davie-Dear 
appeared  triumphantly  from  the  house,  in  his 
wake  a  blushing  Cook,  a  rather  subdued  Jane, 
and  a  Celia  with  a  somewhat  distracted  eye. 
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Davie-Dear  cried  triumphantly  :  "  They've 
all  come,  an'  Cook's  gotter  presents  I " 

Evidently  she  had.  The  worthy  woman 
attempted  to  utter  some  confused  thanks. 
"  It's  all  right,  Cook,"  said  I.  I  proceeded 
to  explain  the  game. 

"  You  see  those  sticks  ?  You  must  place 
the  ball  by  each  one  in  turn,  and  with  this — 
er — implement" — I  showed  the  patter,  at 
which  everybody  stared  as  if  fascinated  by 
it — "  you  must  push,  poke,  or  drive  it  toward 
and  into  the  hole.  The  prize  goes  to  the 
person  who  does  this  in  fewest  strokes." 

"  How  many  sticks  are  there  ? "  asked 
Celia,  her  eye  roaming.  "  I  simply  must  go 
down  to  the  post  office  presently." 

I  was  filled  with  a  savage  joy.  "There 
are  twelve  sticks,"  I  said  blandly.  "  It  is  a 
matter,  I  should  say,  of  a  couple  of  hours." 

"  I'm  sure,  miss "  began  Cook. 

Davie-Dear  gave  a  tremendous  sigh  of 
relief.  "  It's  a  real  game,  'cause  it's  Cook's 
birthday,"  said  he. 

Ceha  bit  her  lip,  then  tried  to  smile.  Not 
a  bad  try,  either.  *'  I  might  have  my  round 
first,"  she  suggested. 

"  You  might,"  said  I,  "  but,  unfortunately, 
that  isn't  the  way  we  play  this  game.  We'll 
take  it  in  turns  to  putt  from  each  point, 
and  then  add  up  the  lot  at  the  end.  I'll 
score." 

Celia  sighed  softly. 

I  thought  it  wise  to  go  in  first  and  show 
how  the  thing  was  done.  The  first  stick 
marked  a  point  on  the  hard  garden  path.  I 
thought  a  good  hard  stroke  would  meet  the 
occasion,  send  the  ball  hopping  on  to  the  grass 
plot  and  well  on  its  way  toward  the  hole. 
I  was  right — it  did.  Unfortunately,  the  ball 
tried  to  do  better  than  it  was  asked,  and 
the  result  was  a  trickle  on  to  the  path 
at  the  other  side  of  the  hole.  I  had  the 
same  shot  to  repeat,  with  more  discretion. 
This  time  caution  played  me  up,  leaving  the 
ball  in  the  uneven  grass  at  the  edge  of 
the  plot.  *  To  be  brief,  that  hole  cost  me  six 
strokes. 

Cook  followed.  Holding  the  club  gingerly, 
she  gave  the  ball  an  unscientific  whack  which 
landed  it  within  three  inches  of  the  hole. 
She  holed  out  in  two — easily,  by  scooping 
the  ball  in. 

Celia  took  eight,  her  attention  very 
obviously  being  elsewhere.  Davie  -  Dear 
I'epeated  my  own  performance  fairly 
accurately.     Jane  took  seven. 

My  next  attempt  was  better,  resulting  in  a 
decent  two.  Cook  had  again  the  luck  of  the 
happy -hearted  novice.     Davie-Dear  got  into 


trouble  in  the  rockery.  Celia  was  careful, 
troubled,  and  unfortunate. 

We  were  putting  from  the  third  point 
when  the  gate  clicked,  and  Fitzgerald's 
somewhat  elegant  figure  was  observed 
approaching.  I  whispered  to  Celia,  who 
was  about  to  putt :  "  Better  than  a  letter, 
isn't  it  ? "  With  the  result  that  she  made 
her  record  score — thirteen. 

Perhaps  the  glance  she  gave  me  was  due 
to  her  score,  perhaps  it  wasn't. 

After  an  inspection  from  a  distance, 
Fitzgerald  brought  himself  on  to  the  green, 
his  air  that  of  caution,  riot  to  say  suspicion. 

"  Cook's  got  a  birthday,"  Davie-Dear 
hastened  to  tell  him.  I  felt  pretty  certain 
the  next  step  would  be  a  demand  for  a 
present.  Breaking  in,  I  explained  the 
situation,  and  asked  Fitzgerald  if  he  would 
join  in  the  game. 

After  much  argument,  we  agreed  to  let 
him  play  off  from  the  preliminary  points  by 
himself. 

Fitzgerald  refused  with  some  loftiness  and 
pain.  He'd  watch  us,  he  said — watching  was 
more  in  his  line.  Having  settled  the  matter 
thus,  he  seized  my  putter,  tried  a  stroke, 
and,  by  some  extraordinary  fluke,  holed  the 
ball. 

"I've  done  that  in  one.  Put  it  down," 
he  told  me  triumphantly.  You'd  have 
imagined,  to  hear  him,  that  there  was  no 
fluke  about  the  thing. 

"  Unfortunately,  you're  playing  number 
five  !  "  said  I  dryly. 

"  It's  all  the  same.  I'll  begin  here  and 
work  round,"  said  he  cheerily.  "Now, 
then,  who  comes  on  next  ?  " 

I  wasn't  really  surprised  when  it  broke 
upon  me,  toward  the  end  of  the  game,  that 
Fitzgerald  was  calling  players  to  take  their 
turn,  tendering  advice,  checking  scores,  and, 
in  fact,  bossing  the  show.  'Twas  ever  thus 
in  anything  Fitzgerald  poked  his  nose  into. 
I  was  not  sure  that  I  was  repaid  for  my 
annoyance  by  Ceba's  improvement  in  her 
game.  Indeed,  when  she  accomplished  a 
quite  decently  played  four,  I  was  left 
unmoved. 

Fitzgerald  was  left  with  the  field  to  him- 
self at  the  end,  since  he  had  three  points  to 
make  up.  That  might  have  embarrassed 
some  folks — might  have  put  their  eye  out,  in 
fact.  Not  so  Fitzgerald.  The  attention  1  e 
now  received  had  no  more  than  an  exhila- 
rating effect  upon  him.  He  speculated, 
taking  the  company  into  his  confidence,  on 
proposed  shots,  explained  them  practically 
while     he    was    playing    them,    explained 
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afterwards  why  they  did— or  did  not — come 
ofP.  A  silly  exhibition — at  least,  I  thought 
so.  Celia  seemed  to  think  otherwise,  Cook 
was  evidently  magnetised,  Jane  impressed. 
Fitzgerald  never  has  very  much  effect  on 
Davie-Dear. 

When  all  was  over,  Fitzgerald  "  totted 
up,"  as  he  said. 

I  felt  that  my  satisfaction  at  coming  out 
top  w^as  absurd  and  entirely  out  of  proportion 
to  the  event.  Still,  twenty-seven  for  the 
twelve  wasn't  bad,  when  you  consider  my 
ill-luck  at  the  start.  Fitzgerald  came  next 
with  twenty-nine.  Cook  —  good  woman — 
followed  with  thirty  -  seven.  After  that, 
Davie-Dear,  Jane,  and  Celia. 

"Of  course,  you  should  have  been  handi- 
capped," said  Fitzgerald  to  me,  "  and  so — 


er— should  I.     That  gives  the  prize  to — er— 

Cook,   to  whom "     He  looked   round, 

searching  with  a  hawklike  eye. 

He  had  simply  taken  the  words  out  of  my 
mouth.  I  had,  in  fact,  jotted  down  a 
suitable  handicap  for  myself  on  my  scoring 
sheet.  But  surely  he  could  not  be  going 
to — it  seemed  a  trifle  beyond  even  Fitz- 
gerald  

"  To  whom,"  repeated  Fitzgerald,  bowing 
beautifully,  "  I  have  pleasure  in  handing  it." 

Cook  dropped  a  curtsey.  Her  face 
suffused  with  pride  and  pleasure,  she  accepted 
what  an  onlooker  might  have  imagined  to  be 
— er — Fitzgerald's  gift. 

I  almost  gasped. 

I  looked  at  Celia. 

Celia  was  smiling. 


"PITY." 

FROM    THE     PICTURE    BY    H.    LEJEUNE,   A.R.A. 
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0  lady  would  have 
done  such  a  thing. 
You  see,  it  was 
not  merely  wrong ; 
it  was  vulgar  as 
well— despicably 
vulgar — and  Molly 
did  it.  It  was,  in 
fact,  just  the  sort 
of  trick  that  a 
scullery-maid  would 
have  played,  and  Molly  did  it. 

But  she  knew  so  well  what  the  great  flat 
cardboard  box  held,  and  she  was  all  alone  in 
the  hou^e,  and  it  was  so  long,  so  very  long, 
since  she  had  worn  a  pretty  frock — not,  in 
fact,  since  the  death  of  her  father  had  left 
her  penniless  and  forced  her  to  take  this 
situation  with  Mrs.  Courtenay-Saunders, 
nominally  as  lady-companion,  really  as  girl 
for  any  odd  job  the  servants  wouldn't  do. 

To-day  everyone  else,  including  all  the 
servants,  had  gone  to  the  flower  show  some 
local  ladyship  or  other  was  opening.  Mrs. 
Courtenay-Saunders  had  been  sure  that  Miss 
Fayne  would  not  mind  staying  at  home,  so 
that  the  house  might  not  be  left  empty,  as 
the  maids  would  be  so  disappointed  if  they 
could  not  be  present  at  the  opening  ceremony. 
Molly,  of  course,  agreed  at  once,  for  she  had 
long  pince  learnt  that  she  ranked  far  below 
the  servants,  since  lady-companions  are  as 
common  as  dirt,  and  good  servants  grow 
rarer  every  day. 

So,  though  she  would  have  liked  to  be  at 
the  opening  as  much  as  anyone,  she  smiled 
as  sweetly  as  she  could,  and  protested  she 
would  just  as  soon  stay  at  home  as  not, 
though  why  on  earth  the  house  could  not  be 
left  to  itself  for  a  few  hours  she  could  not 
imagine. 

However,   here  she  was,    all  alone,  and 

regarding  with  a  smile  that  had  in  it  rather 

more  than  a  touch  of  satisfied   malice  the 

large  flat  cardboard  box  that  had  just  arrived. 

For  in  it  was  the  wondrous  smart 


new 


frock  Ethel  Saunders  had  meant  to  wear  at 
the  opening,  but  had  insisted  on  sending 
back  to  the  dressmaker  time  after  time  for 
one  trifling  alteration  after  another,  till  at 
last,  when  it  was  wanted,  it  was  still  there, 
and  Ethel  had  had  to  go  off  in  her  old 
tussore  and  a  simply  frightful  temper.  Ten 
minutes  after  her  departure,  while  the  echo 
of  her  shrill  denunciations  and  complaints 
still  hung  upon  the  air,  a  breathless  messenger 
had  arrived,  bearing  the  box  Molly  was 
now  contemplating  with  so  much  naughty 
satisfaction. 

"  It  was  her  own  fault  entirely,"  Molly 
mused.  "  I  suppose,  though,  I  had  better  take 
it  out  and  hang  it  up  before  it's  all  creased. 
She  will  be  more  furious  than  ever  if 
Captain  Marlowe  is  there,  and  she  has 
missed  the  chance  of  dazzling  him  with  her 
new  frock." 

Captain  Christopher  Marlowe  was  an 
exceedingly  eligible  young  gentleman,  who 
was  to  marry  Miss  Ethel  Saunders— at 
least,  that  arrangement  had  been  made  by 
Mrs.  Saunders  and  by  Captain  Marlowe's 
aunt,  and  warmly  endorsed  by  Miss  Ethel, 
who,  it  was  true,  had  never  seen  Captain 
Marlowe,  but  knew  that  his  rent-roll  was 
five  thousand  pounds  a  year,  that  he  was  heir 
to  a  baronetcy,  and  that  recently  he  had  been 
"mentioned  in  dispatches"  for  "distinguished 
service  at  the  Front."  Captain  Marlowe's 
views  were  more  doubtful,  and  it  was 
largely  in  order  to  resolve  them  that  there 
had  been  designed  this  magnificent  new 
frock  Molly  was  now  in  the  act  of  unpacking. 

Carefully  she  withdrew  it  from  the  folds 
of  tissue-paper  in  which  it  was  wrapped,  and 
held  it  up  at  arm's  length.  It  was  pretty — 
there  was  no  denying  that.  The  dressmaker 
had  achieved  the  triumph  of  her  life.  What 
a  great  stupid  Ethel  had  been  to  lose  the 
chance  of  wearing  it  I  It  would  have  suited 
her  quite  well,  though  not,  Molly  wistfully 
thought,  quite  as  well  as  it  would  have  suited 
Molly  Fayne. 
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And  then  the  temptation  came— the 
temptation  that  was  so  much  worse  than 
merely  sinful  because  it  was  also  so  unspeak- 
ably vulgar. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  Molly  fell  with  scarcely 
a  show  of  resistance.  It  was  so  long  since 
she  had  worn  a  really  pretty  frock,  and  she 
was  nearly  certain  it  would  suit  her,  and 
sure  it  would  fit  her,  for  she  and  Ethel  were 
much  about  the  same  size  and  build.  In 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  she  had  slipped 
off  her  modest  blouse  and  skirt  and  had 
pulled  on  the  new  frock. 

She  was  right.  It  fitted  her  to  perfection, 
and  it  suited  her  rather  better  than  that. 
To  see  herself  better  she  ran  into  the 
drawing-room,  a  big,  pleasant  room,  with 
large  French  windows  opening  on  the 
garden,  and  a  good  deal  of  gaudy  furniture, 
including  a  big  gilt  mirror.  Yes,  certainly 
it  suited  her  admirably.  And  how  nice  it 
was  to  have  on  something  decent  once  again, 
as  in  the  happy  old  days  that  were  gone 
for  ever  !  Full  of  a  guilty,  pleasurable 
\  excitement,  she  jupiped  on  a  chair  in  order 
to  see  herself  better  in  the  big  mirror,  and 
never  once  thought  of  the  open  French 
window,  till  all  at  once  she  was  aware  of 
an  awful  feeling  that  there  was  someone 
watching  her.  She  jumped  down  quickly 
from  her  chair  with  a  little  squeal  of  terror, 
and  saw  standing  in  the  garden,  just  outside 
the  open  window,  a  tall,  handsome,  pleasant- 
faced  young  man  in  khaki. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  hope  I  didn't 
startle  you,"  he  said,  lifting  his  hand  in 
military  salute. 

Molly  fluttered  to  the  window,  her  heart 
going  like  a  steam-engine.  Nor  did  it 
make  matters  any  better  that  she  was 
very  clearly  conscious  of  a  gleam  of 
amusement  in  the  young  man's  eyes.  She 
supposed  she  had  looked  an  awful  donkey, 
perched  on  the  chair  and  preening  herself 
before  the  mirror.  One  blessing  was  that 
he  was  a  stranger.  Suppose  she  had  been 
caught  by  someone  who  knew  her  and 
Mrs.  Courtenay-Saunders ! 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  young  man 
again.  "  I'm  so  awfully  sorry  I  startled  you. 
You  see,  I  just  happened  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
you  as  I  was  passing,  and  it  was  a  great  relief, 
because  I  was  afraid  everybody  would  be  out." 

"Oh,  yes,  so  they  are,"  said  Molly 
breathlessly.  "Mrs.  Saunders  is  out,  and 
so  is  everyone." 

"  Not  everyone,  surely,"  the  young  man 
protested,  smiling.  "  You  will  be  Ethel,  I 
suppose— Miss  Ethel  Saunders  ?  " 


"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  cried  Molly.  "  My  name's 
Fayne — Molly  Fayne.  Miss  Saunders  is  at 
the  flower  show  with  Mrs.  Saunders." 

"  Oh,  is  she  ? "  said  the  young  man. 
"  Well,  may  I  introduce  myself  ?  My  name 
is  Marlowe  —  Christopher  Marlowe,  more 
commonly  known  as  Chris  to  my  friends." 

"Oh,  oh!"  moaned  Molly.  "Not— not 
the  Captain  Marlowe  Mrs.  Saunders  is 
expecting  ?  " 

By  this  time  the  young  man  had  approached 
so  near  the  French  window  that  another 
step  would  bring  him  into  the  room,  as 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  his  intention.  Not 
that  Molly  cared.  All  was  over.  For  no 
doubt  Captain  Marlowe  would  often  be 
coming  to  the  house,  and  he  would  be  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  tell  in  what  gorgeous 
guise  he  had  found  the  modest  little 
companion  on  his  first  visit.  Ethel  would 
never  forgive  her,  never.  Nor  would  Mrs. 
Saunders,  nor  would  anybody.  The  worst 
of  it  w^as,  Molly  knew  very  well  she  did  not 
deserve  to  be  forgiven. 

"  Well, yes" — Marlowe  smiled — "  I  suppose 
Mrs.  Saunders  would  be  expecting  me.  Jolly 
awfully  unlucky  she  is  out."  But  this  he 
did  not  say  as  if  he  meant  it  in  the  very 
least.  "Kotten  luck,  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  flower  show  !  I  suppose  you  are 
off  there,  too  ?  "  he  added,  with  a  glance  at 
her  gorgeous  attire,  and  a  manner  as  if  he 
meant  to  ask  if  he  might  accompany  her. 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  said  Molly,  with  a  shiver  of 
horror  at  the  mere  idea. 

Captain  Marlowe  was  plainly  a  little 
puzzled.  He  found  it  a  trifle  difficult  to 
understand  what  this  girl  was  doing  all  alone 
in  the  house  in  such  a  very  smart  frock.  The 
situation  was  interesting,  and  the  girl  herself 
the  prettiest  he  had  seen  for  a  long  time. 
He  put  one  foot  iuside  the  room  and  then 
the  other,  and  Molly  stood  and  watched  him 
with  great  miserable  eyes,  and  very  sincerely 
wished  herself  dead. 

"Jolly  lucky  for  me,"  he  said.  "By 
Jove,"  he  added  pathetically,  "  suppose  I  had 
come  all  this  way  and  then  found  no  one  in, 
and  had  to  go  all  the  way  back  without  a 
drop  of  tea  or  anything,  when  I'm  pretty 
nearly  dead  beat !  A  nice  fix  I  should  have 
found  myself  in." 

Molly  said  nothing.  She  w^as  thinking 
that  a  nice  fix  was  precisely  what  she  was 
in.  And  her  smart  frock  seemed  to  burn 
her  to  the  bones,  like  a  veritable  shirt  of 
Nessus. 

"I'm  awfully  done  up ;  you've  no  idea 
what  a  walk  I've  hadj"  said  the  Captain, 
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more  and  more  pathetic.  ''  What  time  do 
you  think  Mrs.  Baunders  will  he  back  ?  " 

Molly  was  understood  to  murmur  something 
to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Saunders  w^ould 
probably  be  back  soon  after  six.  At  six  the 
price  of  admission  was  reduced  from  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  sixpence,  and 
therewith  the  best  people  retired,  so  simply 
can  the  distinction  be  drawn  between  the 
best  people  and  the  others. 

'Six'  o'clock,"  echoed  Captain  Marlowe, 
"  and  it's  not  four  yet ! "  And  he  did  his 
best  to  look  dismayed. 

"  You — you  don't  mean  to  wait  ?  "  gasped 
Molly,  who  had  no  need  to  try  to  look 
dismayed. 

"  You  won't  mind  if  I  do,  will  you  ? " 
asked  the  Captain  very  pleadingly.  "  I'm 
just  about  fagged  out.  I've  come  an  awful 
way.  I  was  wondering  if  you  would  be  a 
good  Samaritan  and  give  me  a  cup  of  tea  ?  " 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  Molly, 
emitting  a  hollow  groan  as  she  pictured  to 
herself  what  it  would  be  like  when  Mrs. 
Courtenay-Saunders  returned  and  found  her 
lady-companion,  dressed  in  Ethel's  new  frock, 
entertaining  li^tlieV 8  fiance  to  tea. 

However,  there  was  one  thing  about  it — 
the  situation  could  not  be  worse  ;  nothing 
could  by  any  possibility  make  it  more  awful 
than  it  was.  A  man  condemned  to  be 
hanged  may  be  excused  for  caring  com- 
paratively little  about  anything  else,  and 
Molly's  mood  w^as  like  that.  Two  hours 
still  remained  before  the  crack  of  doom,  and 
a  whisper  suggested  to  Molly  that  she  had 
better  make  the  most  of  them. 

For  even  in  her  dismay,  even  in  her 
horror,  even  in  her  remorse  and  misery  and 
despair,  she  had  been  able  to  perceive  the 
admiration  that  was  in  truth  very  visible  in 
Christopher  Marlowe's  eyes.  Instinct  told 
her  that  he  found  her  not  unpleasing.  Even 
in  spite  of  her  contrite  and  guilty  knowledge 
that  she  had  no  right  to  be  wearing  Ethel's 
frock,  the  additional  knowledge  that  Ethel's 
frock  suited  her  so  well  gave  her  a  self- 
confidence  her  rightful  but  plain  blouse  and 
skirt  would  quite  have  failed  to  create  in 
her.  Lamentable  is  it  that  one  should  stand 
more  firmly  on  fraudulent  glories  than  on 
honest  dowdiness,  but  so,  alas,  it  is— or 
was,  with  Molly. 

Behold  them,  then,  at  half-past  four,  firm 
friends,  Molly,  in  all  her  stolen  splendour, 
pouring  out  the  tea  for  a  young  man  about 
^^s  helplessly  in  the  toils  as  any  young  man 
could  well  be,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

The  very  horror  of  her  position   lent  a 


brightness  to  Molly's  eyes,  a  flush  to  her 
cheek,  a  sparkle  to  her  conversation.  No 
one  could  have  recognised  Mrs.  Saunders's 
prim,  dull,  suppressed  little  companion  in 
this  radiant  vision  presiding  at  the  tea-table. 
W^ith  every  minute  that  passed  Christopher 
Marlowe  b^'Came  more  hopelessly  her  slave, 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  so  to  speak, 
and  with  a  little  cry  of  horror  Molly  jumped 
to  her  feet. 

"  It's  nearly  six  I  "  she  cried. 

"  Impossible  !  "  said  Christopher. 
"  Ridiculous  !     Clock's  wTong." 

''  It  isn't,"  said  Molly.     "  I  must  fly." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Chris. 

"  Because "    she    said,    and    paused. 

She  turned  and  faced  him.  She  held  herself 
bolt  upright,  her  small  head  thrown  a  little 
back,  her  hands  tightly  clenched,  hanging 
by  her  side.  "  I  don't  care,"  she  said,  very 
loudly  and  distinctly. 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Chris,  puzzled. 

"Wliat's  more,"  said  Mollv,  "I'm  jolly 
glad  I  did  !  " 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Chris,  with  enthusiasm. 

"What's  more,"  said  Molly,  "I  don't 
care  a  snap  !  "  And  she  emphasised  this  fact 
by  snapping  a  dainty  finger  and  thumb  in 
the  air. 

"  Good  I  "  said  Chris,  and  he  thought  her 
the  most  enchanting,  puzzlingly  mysterious, 
fascinating  person  he  had  ever  come  across. 

She  dropped  him  a  low  curtsey.  He 
stepped  forward  with  his  hand  out,  as  if  to 
take  hold  of  her,  but,  with  a  little  laugh,  she 
slipped  away  and  ran  out  of  the  room.  He 
made  as  if  to  follow,  and  then  checked 
himself.  After  a  very  short  interval,  that 
seemed  to  him  an  age,  she  reappeared,  and 
he  stared  open-eyed.  For  she  had  stripped 
herself  of  all  her  glory.  The  smart  new 
frock  hung  where  it  ought  to  have  hung  all 
the  afternoon —in  Ethel's  bedroom — and 
Molly  had  on  her  very  plainest  shirt  blouse 
and  an  equally  plain  skirt.  And  it  w^as  not 
her  fault,  but  that  of  the  sheer  obstinate 
contradictoriness  of  the  male  character,  that 
Christoper  Marlowe  thought  her  ten  times 
as  charming  now  as  before  in  all  her  finery. 
Besides,  his  curiosity  w^as  piqued,  for  he 
could  imagine  neither  why  she  had  been  so 
smart  when  he  first  arrived,  nor  have  chosen 
to  dress  so  plainly  now. 

"  Please  let  me  help  you,"  he  said, 
stepping  forward  as  she  began  to  clear  aw\ay 
the  tea-things. 

"  Please  sit  down,"  she  retorted. 

The  sparkle  still  lingered  in  her  eye,  the 
flush  on  her  cheek.     She  had  had  her  hour. 


'She  never  once  thought  of  the  open  Freneh  window  till 


iili  at  once  she  was  aware  of  someone  watching  her." 
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and,  if  it  had  to  be  paid  for,  she  didn't  care. 
She  felt  absohitely  reckless.   - 

"  Here  they  are,"  she  said,  hearing  a  noise 
^^at  the  front  door. 

She  went  to  open  it,  and  found  Mrs. 
Courtenay-Saunders  and  Miss  Ethel  Cour- 
tenay-Sannders  back  from  the  show,  lookin^j: 
both  tired  and  cross. 

"  Has  my  frock  come  ? "  demanded 
Ethel.    "  Everyone  had  a  new  frock  but  me.'' 

"  Yes,  it  came  almost  at  once,"  answered 
Molly.  *'  Oh,  and  Captain  Marlowe  is  liere. 
Fv^e  given  him  some  tea,  and  lie  is  waiting 
in  the  drawing-room." 

"  Goodness  gracions ! "  cried  Mrs.  Saunders. 

"  You  go  in,  ma — I'll  come  in  a  minute," 
exclaimed  Ethel,  and  rushed  upstairs  as  fast 
as  she  could  tear,  while  Mrs.  Conrtenay- 
Saunders  entered  the  drawing-room,  hfting 
up  her  voice  in  loud  exclamations  of  wonder 
and  delight. 

Molly,  lingering  in  the  hall  as  a  murderer 
is  said  to  linger  near  the  scene  of  his  crime, 
could  hear  her  talking  ceaselessly,  and  Chris 
occasionally  murmuring  a  response.  A  noise 
behind  made  Molly  turn,  and  coming  down 
the  stairs  was  Ethel,  wearing  the  new  frock. 
.  Molly  could  have  screamed.  It  was  indeed 
the  very  extremity  of  the  awfulness  of  the 
thing  that  kept  her  silent. 

All  unconscious,  the  miserable  Ethel  came 
swiftly  down  the  stairs.  She  had  torn  off 
the  things  she  had  worn  at  the  flower  show, 
hurriedly  donned  this  new  frock,  and  with 
the  effect  she  was  fully  satisfied.  To  lierself 
she  was  saying  that,  after  all,  it  was  a  good 
thing  she  had  not  had  it  on  at  the  flower 
show.  It  would  have  become  draggled  and 
soiled  in  the  crowded  tent,  and  no^v  she  had 
it  in  all  its  pristine  glory,  to  aid  her  in  the 
conquest  she  contemplated  of  Christopher 
Marlowe.  Little  she  knew  as,  smilhig  and 
satisfied,  she  said  to  Molly — 

"  I  think  it  suits  me,  don't  you  ?  I  hope 
Captain  Marlowe  will  like  it.  Is  it  all  right 
behind  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  awe-stricken  Molly. 

Ethel  opened  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  entered.  Drawn  by  an  awful 
fascination,  Molly  followed.  She  simply 
could  not  help  it — a  morbid  horror  she  could 
not  resist  compelled  her. 

It  was  such  a  position  as,  Molly  supposed, 
turned  people's  hair  white  in  a  single  hour. 
'What  made  it  so  much  worse  was  Ethel's 
total  happy  unconsciousness.  Complacently 
she  stood  there  in  her  new  frock,  and 
thought  she  looked  her  best,  and  tliat 
Marlowe  could  not  help  but  be  impressed. 


Ethel,  knowing  nothing,  dreaming  nothing, 
suspecting  nothing,  was  shaking  bands  with 
the  Captain.  From  the  background  Molly 
ventured  to  steal  a  look  at  him.  What 
would  he  do  ?  His  face  remained  im- 
passive as  he  shook  hands.  ^  Ethel  put  herself 
in  the  best  light,  gave  her  skirt  a  little  shake 
to  show  it  to  the  best  advantage,  visibly 
preened  herself  as  mucli  as  to  say  :  "  Well,  I 
think  you  must  admit  I  have  a  pretty  gown, 
anyhow."  Unable  to  bear  it  any  longer, 
Molly  crept  from  the  room. 

She  felt  she  no  longer  desired  to  live,  and 
shl3  felt  that,  if  Ethel  ever  came  to  know  the 
truth,  Ethel  would  no  longer  desire  to  live. 

A  little  later— for  Captain  Marlowe, 
pleading  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  would 
not  stay  longer — he  met  in  the  lane  that 
took  him  back  to  the  railway  station  a 
forlorn,  miserable,  abashed  little  figure 
sitting  sadly  under  a  tree  by  the  wayside. 

"  Miss  Fayne  !  "  he  exclaimed  eagerly. 

"  AVhat  you  must  think  of  me  ! "  she 
sighed. 

''  I  think "  he  began,  and  paused,  not 

daring  to  put  his  thoughts  into  words. 

"  That  frock,"  she  whispered  tragically — 
"  Ethel's  frock  !  " 

"  AYas  it  hers  ?  "  he  asked.  "  It  suited  you 
miles  better." 

*'  What  does  that  matter,"  she  demanded, 
with  undiminished  gloom,  "  when  it  was  hers 
and  not  mine  ?  Listen  !  "  She  held  him 
with  a  bright  eye.  and  an  uplifted  finger  as 
she  poured  out  the  story  of  her  wrorg-doing. 
"There,"  she  said,  when  she  had  finished, 
''  what  do  you  think  of  me  now  ? " 

For  answer  he  kissed  her.  Without  the 
least  word  or  warning  he  kissed  her,  and  this 
so  utterly  astonished  her  that  she  never 
made  the  least  resistance  or  protest,  but 
merely  blinked  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him 
in  bewilderment. 

"Secret  for  secret,"  he  said.  "Do  you 
know  why  I  called  to-day  ?  Because  my 
aunt  made  me  promise,  and  as  I  was  pretty 
sure  they  would  be  at  the  flower  show,  I 
thought  I  could  safely.  What  do  you  think 
of  me  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  was  nothing  to  what  I  did," 
she  sighed.     "  If  Ethel  knew " 

"  Yes,"  he  agreed,  "  if  she  knew- 


Then  he  began  to  laugh.  It  was  verv 
wrong  of  him,  because,  after  a  time,  Mclly 
had  to  laugh,  too,  his  merriment  >Yas  so 
infectious. 

"  All  the  same,"  she  whispered,  "  I'm 
awfully  ashamed  of  myself." 

And  then  he  kissed  her  a2:ain. 
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THE  VOLUNTEERS 

PAST  AND  PRESENT 

By  QUARTERMASTER-SERGEANT 


GEEAT  BRITAIN  is  a  military  paradox. 
Opposed  to  militarism,  and  deeply 
suspicious  of  a  large  standing  army, 
tliis  country  has  never  failed  to  provide,  at 
need,  sufficient  men  for  service  in  the  field. 
The  fact  that  a  modified  form  of  conscription 
has  lately  become  law  does  not  alter  the  case, 
for  the  voluntary  response  to  the  call  for 
men  to  serve  in  this  War  was  so  great — how 
great  we  do  not  even  yet  know  exactly  — 
that  the  voluntary  spirit  has  been  sufficiently 
vindicated.  It  is  only  because  the  circum- 
stances have  been  abnormal  that  compulsion 
has  had  to  be  applied  to  the  remnant.  In 
proportion  to  the  population,  the  number 
of  men  who  volunteered  would  have  been 
amply  sufficient  had  this  War  been  waged 
against  an  enemy  who  held  sane  views  of 
luilitary  power ;  but  an  insanity  that  hurls 
its  subjects  to  death  by  millions  demands 
extraordinary  sacrifices  to  meet  and  crush  it. 
History  will  record  Great  Britain's  effort  as 
the  greatest  triumph  of  her  voluntary  spirit. 
Her  citizens  have  proved  that  they  under- 
stood the  first  duty  of  a  citizen.'  Save  a 
negligible   minority   of   cranks,   even  those 


who  "  waited  to  be  fetched  '''  went  cheerfully 
as  soon  as  the  summons  came. 

The  history  of  our  volunteer  effort  is,  in 
one  respect,  the  history  of  the  British  Army 
from  the  earliest  times.  But  here  the  term 
Volunteers  will  be  used  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  as  that  civilian  force,  distinct  from 
the  Regular  Army,  which  came  into  being  in 
1859,  achieved  ranch  success,  flourished, 
languished,  revived,  and  was  at  last  incor- 
porated in  the  Territorial  Force,  to  prove 
itself  a  fighting  arm  second  to  none.  And 
now,  by  the  chances  of  war,  we  find  ourselves 
using  the  terni  Volunteers  in  a  somewhat 
altered  sense,  for  the  national  emergency, 
evoking  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  if  least 
valued,  movements  of  the  AYar,  has  given 
Great  Britain  once  more  a  Volunteer  army 
of  a  special  kind.  This  body,  of  spontaneous 
growth,  working  patiently  and  admitting 
no  discouragement,  has  at  last  won  full 
recognition  as  part  of  the  Forces  of  the 
Crown,  and  has  been  incorporated  under  the 
Volunteer  Act  of  1863,  revived  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  latter-day  citizen  soldiers. 

The  Volunteers  had  their  ancestors  ix\  the 
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old  trainbands  of  Tudor  times,  and  in  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company,  of  which 
John  Milton  was  a  member.  Nearer  our 
own  times  they  had  worthy  predecessors  in 
the  Volunteers  raised  during  the  war  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  hastily  re-embodied 
on  the  threat  of  Napoleon's  invasion  in  1802. 
At  the  history  and  constitution  of  these 
earlier  forces  it  will  be  w^ell  to  glance  for 
a  moment  before  considering  the  forces  of 
•1859  and  1914.  For  the  main  facts  of  that 
earlier  period  our  authority  is  Mr.  Sebag- 
Montefiore,  whose  valuable  "History  of  the 
Volunteer  Forces  "  is  the  standard  work  on 


armed  generally  to  the  number  of  20,000  men, 
and  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  in  Ireland 
for  their  patriotism  and  spirit  in  coming 
forward  and  defending  their  country. 

In  1798,  in  view  of  threatened  attempts  of 
a  French  invasion,  Pitt  invited  the  people  to 
form  themselves  into  associations  for  national 
defence,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  an 
Act  was  passed  for  applying  "in  the  most 
expeditious  manner  and  with  the  greatest 
effect  the  voluntary  services  of  the  King's 
loyal  subjects  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom."     Eeturns  of  all  able-bodied  men 
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the  subject,  and  gives  a  lucid  survey  of  many 
important  facts,  widely  scattered  in  date 
and  circumstance,  yet  all  essential  to  the 
theme  of  any  coherent  record  of  Volunteer 
evolution. 

After  tracing  the  genesis  of  the  Volunteer 
from  earlier  days,  Mr.  Sebag  -  Montefiore 
shows  us  how  Volunteers  were  enrolled  in 
England  in  1778,  for  the  American  War 
of  Independence,  and  in  1782  an  Act  was 
framed  authorising  the  raising  of  Volunteer 
corps  for  home  defence. 

The  first  regiment  of  Irish  Volunteers  was 
formed  at  Dublin,  under  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  October  12,  1779.     They 


and  of  all  possible  means  of  transport  were 
prepared,  so  that  the  lord  -  lieutenants  of 
counties  might  know  exactly  how  many  men 
in  their  districts  were  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and,  roughly,  what  material  would  be  at  their 
disposal.  The  country  rose  to  the  occasion, 
and,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  formed 
armed  associations,  which  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  intended  for  the  defence  of  their 
immediate  districts,  but  these  provisions 
w^ere  considerably  extended  later.  Companies 
both  of  cavalry  and  infantry  sprang  up  all 
over  the  country,  and  during  the  year  1799 
London  was  equally  active.  The  City  and 
Metropolitan  areas  consolidated  their  effort, 
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amalgamated  the  City  Ward  Associations, 
and  reformed  tliem  as  the  regiments  of 
the  Loyal  London  Yokinteers.  To  these 
regiments  the  defence  of  London  was 
specially  entrusted.  The  London  Force  was 
estimated  at  6000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry. 
Nor  were  the  adjoining  districts  behind. 
The  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  the 
various  contingents  showed  themselves  keen 
and  active. 

On  the  King's  birthday,  June  4,  1799, 
05  London  corps,  mustering  in  all  8000 
officers  and  men,  were  reviewed  by  King 
George  in  Hyde  Park,  and  later  in  the 
same  month  the  Light  Horse  Volunteers 
were,  inspected  on  Wimbledon  Common. 
These  forces  continued  to  make  active 
preparations  for  service,  and  to  maintain  a 
high  state  of  efficiency  until  after  the  Peace 


of  Amiens,  when  they  were  disbanded.  On 
the  disbandment  the  King  thanked  the 
various  corps,  and  expressed  a  high  opinion 
of  their  services,  and,  later,  they  were 
thanked  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  Peace  of  Amiens  did  not  last  long. 
In  the  opening  months  of  180*3  it  was  clear 
that  Napoleon  was  acting  in  bad  faith,  and 
when  England  had  declared  war,  the  King 
"appealed  with  confidence  to  the  public 
spirit  of  his  brave  and  loyal  .subjects." 
The  reply  was  an  immediate  rekindling  of 
the  martial  enthusiasm  which  had  manifested 
itself  in  the  previous  war,  and  throughout 
the  country  the  Volunteers  again  responded 
to  the  call  with  splendid  loyalty.  The  old 
companies  were  reformed  and  new  ones 
instituted,  and  men  had  but  one  thought — 
how  to  present  a  bold  and  successful  front 
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to  tbe  enemy,  who  was  now  massing  at 
Boulogne  for  that  invasion  of  ^  England 
wliicli  was  never  to  materialise.  On 
October  26,  1803,  King  George  reviewed, 
in  Hyde  Park,  12,401  London  Volunteers, 
and  two  days  later  14,676  more.  The 
Volunteers  were,  according  to  official  accounts, 
341,600  on  January  1,  1804. 

The  Force  remained  in  being  until 
Trafalgar  finally  removed  the  fear  of 
invasion.     Then  it  gradually  declhied. 

During  the  long  peace  which  followed 
Waterloo,  Britain  became  indifferent  to  the 
question  of  defence,  and  it  was  not  until 
1847  that  public  opinion  began  to  be  aroused 
once  more.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  drew 
attention  to  the  defenceless  state  of  the 
country,  and  various  public-spirited  nien 
took  up  the  matter  without  much  immediate 
effect.  In  1852  General  Sir  Charles  Napier 
published  a  pamphlet  outlining  "  the  true 
principles  of  defence  for  a  free  people." 
This    gave  the    movement  a  considerable 


impetus,  and,  though  the  Government 
refused  official  sanction,  num-erous  private 
bodies,  such  as  rifle  clubs,  were  formed. 
Five  years  later,  during  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
home  defence  again  seriously  exercised  the 
mind  of  the  public,  and  in  1858  our  relations 
with  France  became  so  strained  th^t  war  was 
by  no  means  an  impossibility.  Meetings 
were  held  to  demand  that  action  should  be 
taken,  and  strong  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Government,  and  in  May, 
1851),  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  fear  of  a  French  invasion,  the  formation 
of  a  Volunteer  corps  of  riflemen  commenced 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  many  thousands  were 
enrolled  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Many  were  inclined  to  sneer,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  but  the  enthusiasm  was 
general,  and  the  Volunteers  showed  that 
they  meant  business.  Within  a  year  of 
the  inception  of  the  movement,'  Queen 
Victoria    held  t\vo    great  reviews— one   in 
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Hyde  Park,  the  other  in  Edinburgh.  In  Hyde 
Park  100,000  men  paraded,  and  in  Queen's 
Park,  Edinburgh,  80,000.  All  the  world 
wondered,  and  the  Volunteer  became  the 
pet  of  society.  Punch  was  particularly 
delightful  upon  him,  just,  as  in  the  present 
day  he  has,  without  belittling  the  Force, 
made  good-humoured  fun  of  the  G.R.'s  and 
special  constables.  One  of  thQ  best  of 
Punch's  Volunteer  cartoons  of  the  early 
days  was  that  which  showed  the  intelligent 
foreigner  watch- 
ing a  passing 
regiment,  and 
remarking  to 
John  Bull :  ^'  Ah, 
nation  of  shop- 
keepers ! "  To 
W'hich  John  Bull 
.replied  :  ''Yes, 
yes  ;  but  that's 
what  we  do  when 
the  shop's  shut  !  " 
Punch  obtained 
broader  effects 
from  the  Brook 
Green  Volunteer, 
a  d  0  m  e  s  t  i  c 
character,  who 
w^as  seen  in  a  long 
series  of  ridicu- 
lous antics.  In 
spite  of  these  cor- 
rectives to  conceit, 
the  Eighteen- 
Fifty-Niners  cer- 
tainly suffered 
from  too  much 
adulation  on  the 
part  of  the  public. 
The  pace  was  too 
good  to  last,  the 
enthusiasm  fell 
off,  and  the 
members  of  the 
professional 
classes,  wdio  had 
been  the  backbone  of  the  movement,  grew 
tired  and  left  the  body.  This  was  a  great 
misfortune,  and  seriously  prejudiced  re- 
cruiting, for  the  thing  which  had  at  first 
been  fashionable  w^as  now  quite  the  reverse, 
and  at  length  the  Volunteers  became  almost 
exclusively  a  working  men's  corps.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  starved  for  want  of 
Government  recognition,  and  every  regiment, 
like  its  predecessors,  had  for  many  years 
to  find  its  own  funds  and  equipment. 
There  was  no   intention,  at  the   outset,  of 


using  the  Volunteers  as  Regular  troops,  and, 
indeed,  the  company  had  been  intended  to 
be  the  unit,  but  the  mere  initial  force  of  the 
movement  soon  compelled  organisation  on  a 
regimental  basis. 

The  period  of  decline  Inay  be  said  to  have 
lasted  till  about  1872,  when  there  were  signs 
of  a  return  of  officers  of  the  leisured  and 
educated  class,  and  also  the  promise  of  a 
more  extended  usefulness  for  the  corps.  In 
that  year  the  Volunteers  were  first  brigaded 
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ON    A    ROUTE    MARCH. 

From  a  drawing  by  S.  Begg. 


troops  on  Salis- 
bury Plain,  and 
gave  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  Next 
year,  on  Dartmoor 
and--  at  Cannock 
Chase,  they  again 
proved  their 
efficiency,  and 
during  the  next 
ten  years  the  corps 
of  each  district 
was  formed  into  a 
battalion  of  the 
local  territorial 
regiment,  whose 
uniform  it  wore. 
In  the  early  days 
the  old  green  of 
the  Rifles  or  a 
grey  uniform  had 
been  adopted, 
according  to  the 
taste  of  each  local 
organisation. 

The  year  1881 
was  notable  in 
the  history  of  the 
Volunteers.  Once 
more  Queen 
Victoria  held  two 
great  reviews,  the 
one  in  WindsoT 
Park,  and  the 
other  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  Edinburgh  review  became,  by 
an  accident  of  weather,  a  magnificent  test  of 
discipline,  which  surprised  in  its  results  even 
the  best  friends  of  the  movement.  The  day 
was  one  of  hopeless  and  torrential  rain,  and 
for  hours  those  80,000  Scottish  Volunteers, 
though  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  often  ankle- 
deep  in  water,  stood  to  arms  without  a  murmur, 
and  executed  the  march  past — the  "wade 
past"  it  was  called  by  some  wits— with 
superb  discipline  and  steadiness.  Without 
rest  or  change  of  clothing,  the  majority  of 
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them  had  to  be  entrained  immediately  for 
their  distant  homes.  The  misfortune  of 
weather  had  proved  that  the  Volunteers  had 
learned  that  endurance  and  that  cheerful 
meetino^  of  hardship  which  are  nine-tenths  of 
the  soldier's  duty.  It  gave  the  Force  a  new 
certificate  of  character. 

Still,  official  encouragement  lagged  some- 
what, although  by  this  time  the  Government 
provided  arms  and  a  capitation  grant  for 
efficiency.  In  1886,  however,  the  Volunteers 
were  called  upon  to  find  for  themselves  the 
further  accessories  of  field  equipment,  which 
they  naturally  took  as  rather  a  hard  con- 
dition. Eepresentations  were  made,  which 
ended  in  the  Government's  consenting  to 
supply  proper  field  equipment  for  each  man, 


earnestness,  and  although  the  public  as  a 
whole  was  not  attentive  to  the  warnings  of 
Lord  Roberts,  great  numbers  of  young  men 
found  in  the  Volunteers  not  only  an 
excellent  outlet  for  superfluous  energy,  but 
a  means  of  sound  military  training,  which 
gave  them  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  they 
at  least  were  ready,  should  these  shores  be 
threatened.  It  was  in  this  temper  that  the 
Volunteers  approached  their  jubilee,  which 
should  have  fallen  in  1909  ;  but  of  this 
celebration  they  were  cheated  by  just  a  year, 
for  it  had  now  been  resolved  to  place  the 
Volunteers  upon  an  entirely  new  footing, 
and  to  reorganise  them  as  a  Territorial  Army. 
Accordingly,  at  midnight,  on  March  8 J, 
1908,   the   old    1859   Volunteers   ceased   to 


TKENCII    DIGGING. 

From  a  drawing  by  S.  Begg. 


and  from  that  time  the  Volunteers  were 
looked  upon  as  a  potential  fighting  force  of 
approved  value.  In  1888  the  Volunteer 
artillery  first  received  field-guns  in  addition 
to  the  old  naval  guns  of  position  with  which 
they  had  been  exercised  hitherto,  and  in 
1892  machine-guns  were  supplied.  Seven 
years  later  the  Volunteers  had  their  first 
great  chance  of  showing  their  real  capacity. 
It  was  decided  that  any  who  wished  might 
volunteer  for  active  service  in  South  Africa, 
and  the  resulting  contingents  proved  them- 
selves worthy  supporters  of  their  Eegular 
colleagues.  After  the  South  African  War 
volunteering  became  increasingly  popular 
with  young  men,  and  the  Force  improved 
in  numbers,  in  enthusiasm  and  efficiency. 

The   question    of    national  defence   now 
began    to    be     debated     with    considerable 


exist,  and  became  that  new  Force  which  has 
acquitted  itself  so  nobly  in  the  present  War. 
The  various  corps  took  farewell  of  their  old 
status  with  many  quaint  ceremonies.  Many 
dined  together  at  their  headquarters,  and 
spent  with  song  and  story  the  time  until  the 
stroke  of  midnight  announced  the  passing 
of  the  old  order.  The  London  Scottish 
were  presided  over  by  their  aged  Colonel-in- 
Chief,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  whose  ^  years 
numbered  well-nigh  a  "century,  and  it  was 
under  the  guidance  of  one  who  had  seen  so 
many  changes  and  the  making  of  so  much 
military  history  that  the  London  Scottish 
became  part  of  the  Forces  of  the  Crown. 
The  2nd  London  Fusiliers  at  their  last 
meeting  sounded  the  "  Last  Post,"  and  a 
squad  fired  three  volleys  over  the  heads  ot 
the  banqueters. 
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The  "  Terriers,'''  as  they  were  called, 
immediately  settled  down  to  work, 
and  attracted  increasing  numbers  of  fit 
young  m^ten.  Once  more  the  sons  of  the 
leisured  classes  became  interested  in  volun- 
teering, and  the  splendid  physique  and 
general  tone  of  the  crack  London  and 
provincial  regiments  gave  the  fairest  promise 
of  great)   things   to   be,   should    Germany's 


threatened  Day  ever  dawn.  When  the 
hour  struck,  calling  every  son  of  Britain  to 
the  field,  the  Territorials,  although  enlisted 
strictly  for  home  defence  only,  volunteered 
almost  to  a  man  for  foreign  service,  and  have 
proved  themselves  the  equal  of  any  Regular 
troops  in  the  field.  That  they  took  part  in 
the  hottest  of  the  early  battles,  with  no  more 
training  than  that  which  they  had  received 
in  their  leisure  hours,  and  proved  themselves 
magnificent,  is  sufficient  testimony  both  to 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  civilian  soldier 
and  to  that  system  which  had  taught  him 
the  use  of  arms. 

Thus,  then,  by  the  exigencies  of  War 
Office  administration,  the  Volunteers,  as 
Volunteers  in  name,  were  prevented  from 
taking  the  field.  War  found  us  without 
any  existing  Volunteer  organisation  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  Territorial, 
although  a  Volunteer,  was  also  a  regularly 
enlisted  man.  But  the  Volunteer  movement 
was  now  to  see  a  remarkable  and  unique 
development. 

The  young  men  had  their  place  already 
assigned  to  them.  Kitchener's  call  had  gone 
forth,  and  those  who  were  not  already 
Territorials  had  but  to  step  into  the  ranks 
of  the  New  xirmies  in  order  to  fulfil  their 
duty  to  their  country.  There  remained, 
however,  the  question  of  that  great  body  of 
older  men,  willing  and  still  fit,  but  barred 
by  age  from  ofi^ering  themselves  for  service. 
The    movement    towards    the    forming    of 
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VOLUNTEERS    IN    A    PRACTICE    ALARM    AT    RESCUE    DRILL   AT    ST.    BARTHOLOMEW'S 
HOSPITAL:    CARRYING   A    PATIENT    DOWNSTAIRS.  . 

Tlie  National  Guard's  principal  medical  officer,  Dr.  Reginald  Poulter,  organised  a  system  of  rescue  drill  at  St. 
Jiartholomew's  Hospital  for  getting  the  patients  out  of  the  wards  in  case  the  building  were  set  on  fire.  A  number  of 
msn  of  the  National  Guard  have  been  on  duty  at  the  hospital  from  7  p.m.  to  about  midnight — sometimes  later.  The 
above  drawing  shows  the  method  of  carrying  a  helpless  patient  (in  practice  drill  one  of  the  Corps  acts  in  that 
(^apacity)  downstairs  on  his  bed.  This  is  done  by  means  of  poles-  inserted  through  the  edges  of  a  specially  made 
canvas  sheet  placed  under  the  mattress.  The  bearers— one  at  the  foot  and  two  at  the  head— then  lift  the  mattress, 
patient  and  all,  bodily  off  the  bM,  according  to  a  prescribed  form  of  drill,  and  carry  it  downstairs.  Other  men  stand 
on  the  landings  to  light  the  stairs  ivith  electric  hand-torches.    From  a  draiving  by  S.  Begg. 
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a  Volunteer  Force  arose  spoataneously 
throughoub  tlie  country.  Everywhere  men 
were  desirous  to  receive  military  training, 
and  independent  training  corps  sprang  up 
in  various  places.  On  August  6,  1914, 
Mr.  Percy  A.  Harris,  M.P.,  addressed  a 
letter  to  The  Times  on  the  advisability  of 
organising  mili- 
tary training  for 
fit  citizens  de- 
barred from  Army 
service.  He  put 
his  views  before 
the  authorities, 
who  marked  time 
for  six  W'ceks,  and 
then  permission 
was  given  to  go 
ahead  with  pre- 
liminary training. 
Requests  for 
affiliation  began  to 
pour  in,  and  the 
Central  Associa- 
tion was  definitely 
formed  to  deal 
with  tliese  re- 
quests. Still  the 
War  Office  did  not 
seem  particularly 
keen  to  make 
special  arrange- 
ments for  Volun- 
teer Training 
Corps ;  but  in 
November  the 
authorities  came 
to  an  important 
decision  by 
which  tlie  Central 
Association  was 
recognised  as  a 
body  with  which 
the  War  Office 
would  hold  deal- 
ings as  the  regular 
channel  between 
the  affiliated  con- 
tingents and  tha 
War  Department. 
A  certain  measure 
of  recognition  was 
also    accorded    to 

the  Volunteers,  bub  this  was  hedged  about 
with  many  restrictions,  of  which  the  reason 
is  not  always  easy  to  understand.  Despite 
the  restrictions,  however,  the  movement 
grew  and  flourished,  until  the  Central 
Association  could  report  that  no  fewer  than 


1400  units — representing,  say,  a  quarter  of 
a  million  men  or  more — had  been  affiliated. 
It  was  at  once  recognised  that  this  placed 
a  grave  responsibility  upon  the  Central 
Association,  and  accordingly  that  body  took 
steps  to  have  these  detached  contingents 
embodied  as  county  regiments  under   the 
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In  the  above  drawing  a  man  o; 
.soldiers  arrived  in  London,  fresh 


SERVICE  TO  THE  llEGUr.AR  :  THE  CITV  OF  LONDON 
AFTER    SOLDIERS    IIOaiE     FROM    THE    FRONT    ON     LEAVE. 

f  the  City  of  London  National  Guard  is  seen  piloting  some 
from  the  trenches  and  strangers  to  the  ways  of  the  MetrojMis. 
From  a  drawing  by  S.  Be;ig. 

lord-lieutenants.  This  was  an  eminently 
wise  step,  and  the  Government  did  well  to 
sanction  it,  for  it  not  only  increased  the 
esprit  de  corps,  but  it  simplified  and  co- 
ordinated the  work  of  administration,  and 
provided   a  basis  for  future  incorporation 
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with  the  Territorials.  County  regiments 
often  ran  into  many  battalions,  and  the  new 
Volunteers  became  a  force  to  reckon  with. 

At  this  time  of  day  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  too  much  upon  the  difficulties  of  the 
corps.  Of  course,  no  financial  assistance  was 
forthcoming,  and  was  scarcely  expected,  so 
the  various  corps  have  been  entirely  self- 
supporting,  paying  for  clothing,  arms,  and 
equipment  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and 
undertaking  various  other  expenses,  such  as 
the  construction  of  rifle  ranges.  In  some 
cases  the  Volunteers  turned  to  and  constructed 
their  ranges  with  their  own  hands.  Two 
pounds  is  the  smallest  expense  per  member, 
aud  the  sum  is  often  far  greater.  Many 
working-men  have  nobly  met  the  cost  of 
their  uniform  out  of  scanty  earnings. 

The  Volunteers'  usefulness  extended.  They 
grew  efficient  in  drill  and  discipline,  their 
average  of  marksmanship  became  excellent, 
and  slowly  but  surely  they  won  their  way  to 
further  recognition.  The  Government,  while 
not  encouraging  the  V.T.C.  as  a  military 
force,  noted  its  usefulness  and  good-will, 
and  asked  it  to  dig  trenches  for  home 
defence.  This  arduous  labour  has  been 
magnificently  performed  by  relays  of 
Volunteers,  who,  in  a  large  number  of 
instances,  have  not  only  undertaken  severe 
manual  labour,  but  have  paid  all  their  own 
personal  expenses  connected  with  the  work. 
A  patriotic  Volunteer  trench-digger  paid  out 
of  pocket  about  four  shillings  and  sixpence 
a  day  for  the  privilege.  At  first,  one  readily 
admits,  it  was  necessary  for  the  authorities 
to  be  very  careful,  for  the  Volunteer  Corps 
might  have  been  made  an  excuse  by  shirkers  ; 
but  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  movement 
all  the  men  of  military  age,  except  those 
Avho  could  satisfy  the  local  recruiting 
officer  that  they  might  properly  remain,  were 
required  to  leave  the  ranks  of  the  Corps. 
Any  of  military  age  who  remained  were 
required  to  sign  an  undertaking,  known  as 
the  "War  Office  Letter  to  Lord  Desborough, 
that  they  would  join  the  Army  as  soon  as 
they  were  called  upon  todo  so.  The  Volunteers 
now  became  a  great  feeder  of  recruiting  for 
the  Eegular  Army,  the  Territorial  Army, 
and  the  Eeserve.  Another  service  which 
the  Volunteers  performed  was  the  very 
energetic  part  borne  by  its  numbers  in  the 
canvassing  under  Lord  Derby's  recruiting 
scheme.  They  have  also  acted  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  Fire  Brigade.  They  are  now,  by 
request,  giving  Derby  men  and  conditionally 
exempted  men  their  preliminary  training. 
The  Corps   believes   it    has  a  future.     It 


has  now  been  recognised  formally  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  Forces  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  members  have  been  duly 
attested  and  re-enrolled  under  the  War 
Office.  The  new  Volunteers,  on  enrolment, 
are  permitted,  when  in  uniform,  to  dispense 
with  the  red  flannel  brassard,  upon  which 
the  initials  "  G.K. "  have  received  so  many 
humorous  interpretations,  the  most  popular 
possibly  being  "  Gorgeous  Wrecks,"  although 
others  have  suggested  "  George  Eobey."  But 
the  Gorgeous  Wrecks  have  done  well ;  many 
a  tendency  to  what  Gilbert  calls  "adipose 
deposit "  has  been  successfully  arrested,  waist 
.measurements  have  decreased,  and  chest 
measurements  expanded  accordingly,  as  a 
result  of  the  physical  training  undertaken  by 
the  G.R.'s  over  and  above  their  regular  drills 
and  trench  digging.  And  this  means  to 
many  a  new  lease  of  life — a  new  efficiency. 

In  military  knowledge  the  Volunteers 
have  made  great  progress,  and  the  Central 
Association  has  organised  complete  courses 
of  instruction  in  every  branch  of  what  is 
now  the  really  learned  profession  of  arms. 
These  classes,  for  which  the  fee  was  half  a 
guinea  or  a  guinea,  have  been  largely  taken 
advantage  of,  both  by  officers  and  men. 
Under  the  new  regulations,  issued  after  the 
Corps  had  been  two  years  in  existence,  the 
Volunteer  officers  of  regiments  now  attested 
and  accepted  by  the  King  for  service  were 
granted  commissions  as  in  the  old  Volunteer 
days,  and  this  has  done  much  to  help  forward 
the  movement  at  a  moment  when  its  fortunes 
seemed  slightly  precarious.  The  Volunteers 
are  now  under  the  War  Office,  and  are  allocated 
to  the  Department  of  the  Director-General 
of  Territorials,  of  which  Lieutenant-General 
Bethune  is  the  head.  In  order  to  bring  the 
Association  into  close  touch  with  the  War 
Office,  Lord  Desborough  continues  to  direct 
the  work,  while  Mr.  Harris  acts  as  Assistant- 
Director.  No  praise  can  be  too  high  for  the 
patience,  tact,  and  assiduity  with  which  the 
Central  Association  has  furthered  the  cause 
of  the  Volunteer.  To  Lord  Desborough, 
the  president,  and  to  General  Sir  O'Moore 
Creagh,  the  military  adviser,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Percy  Harris,  the  honorary  secretary, 
we  owe  the  steering  of  a  valuable  national 
movement  through  many  shoals  and  quick- 
sands into  safety.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Public 
Trustee,  is  Honorary  Treasurer.  The  new 
Volunteers  have  never  clamoured  for  privi- 
leges ;  they  have  always  known  that  their 
position  is  in  the  last  line,  and  that  they  must 
not  hamper  the  great  war  machine  in  its  action. 
They  are  glad   to  stand  where  they  stand 
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now,  and  at  the  big  review  on  June  17, 
when  Lord  French  inspected  the  London 
regiments  in  Hyde  Park,  the  Field-Marshal 
warmed  the  hearts  of  the  members  by  saying  : 
"You  are  all  regarded  as  a  most  valuable 
force,  and  as  one  which  can  be  turned  to  the 
very  best  account.  The  Government  highly 
values  and  looks  for  your  services."  Such 
a  pronouncement  was  excellent  and  timely. 
Whether  the  future  holds  in  store  a  turn  of 
active  service  for  the  Yolunteers  or  no,  it 
is  certain  that  the  organisation,  representing 
as  it  does  a  spontaneous  national  movement, 
must  retain  some  form  of  permanency  when 
the  present  strife  is  ended. 


Since  the  major  portion  of  this  article  was 
written,  the  position  of  the  Yolunteers  has 
been  greatly  improved.  The  authorities 
have  taken  measures  to  let  the  Force  feel 
that  its  services  are  valued,  and  Lord 
French,  with  self-sacrificing  energy,  has 
devoted  a  great  portion  of  his  time  to 
inspecting  county  regiments  and  giving 
them  messages  of  hearty  encouragement. 
The  Field-Marshal  has  said  again  and  again 
that  he  looks  to  the  army  of  older  citizens 
for  home,  defence,  and  he  has  told  them 
that  the  King  values  his  Yolunteers  no 
less  than  any  other  part  of  His  Majesty's 
Forces. 


WINDY    DAWN. 


A   CURI0U5  stir  in  the  air  had  awakened  me  early; 
^^      I  groped  to  the  window,  still  drowsy  and  heavy  with  sleep; 
The  dawn  through  the  trunks  of  the  larches  g:leanied  ruddy  and  pearly, 
And  a  huddle  of  clouds  swept  the  heavens  like  hard=driven  sheep. 

The  branches  were  all  in  a  turmoil,  now  tossing,  now  pitching; 

A  gale  had  sprung  up  in  the  darkness,  fresh,  cleanly,  and  cold. 
The  sparrows,  dishevelled,  clung  tight  to  the  boughs  that  were  switching, 

While  the  red  in  the  East  grew  suffused  with  a  luminous  gold. 

A  drift  of  dry  leaves  on  the  drive  circled  round  in  a  caper, 
The  twigs  from  the  juniper  bushes  lay  scattered  and  thinned, 

The  rooks  were  swept  back  in  the  skyline  like  bits  of  burnt  paper, 
And  my  pulses  leaped  high  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  wind. 

JESSIE    POPE. 
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THE  MOUND  OF 
DARKNESS 

By  H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE 

Illustrated  by  Dudley  Tennant 


HE  Felorus  was  a 
five-hundred-ton 
ocean-going  steam 
yacht,  built  at 
Southampton,  for 
Mediterranean 
work,  to  the  order 
of  the  Earl  of 
Crowborough.  Her 
engines  were  being 
set  up  when  Lord 
Crowborough  died,  and  she  came  into  the 
market  right  from  her  trial  trip,  and  was 
snapped  up  by  Cyrus  Mulliner,  junior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Mulliner,  Mulliner 
and  Oppenshaw,  the  great  bankers  of  New 
York  and  Pittsburg. 

Young  Mulliner — he  was  thirty-five  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  this  story — was  more 
than  a  banker — he  w^as  a  bug  hunter.  His 
collection  of  beetles  and  butterflies  was  the 
finest  in  the  States,  he  was  a  correspondent 
of  foreign  learned  societies,  known  favourably 
to  spectacled  circles  in  Berlin,  Yienna,  and 
Amsterdam,  to  say  nothing  of  that  English 
circle  of  enthusiasts  of  whom  the  Natural 
History  Museum  is  the  centre  and  hub. 

New  York  looked  upon  him  as  a  crank. 
Oppenshaw  and  old  Mulliner  were  quite 
content  to  let  the  middle  partner  work  his 
works  undisturbed  as  long  as  he  did  not 
meddle  with  the  banking  business,  of  which 
he  knew  as  little  as  they  knew  of  the 
coleoptera.  So  it  came  about  that,  after  the 
purchase,  the  Felorus  found  herself  voyaging 
in  all  sorts  of  strange  waters  and  palm- 
shadowed  estuaries,  scraping  her  keel  on 
sand  bars  and  uncharted  coral  reefs,  tied  up 
by  river  banks,  with  crocodiles  nosing  her 
plates  and  monkeys  pelting  her  with  nuts 
and  more  undesirable  missiles,  and  all  for 
a  handful  of  beetles. 


But  crazy  men  are  often  the  happiest,  and 
the  amount  of  fresh  air,  health,  excitement, 
and  general  satisfaction  that  came  to  Mulliner 
in  the  course  of  his  seemingly  insane 
peregrinations  about  the  world  formed  a 
total  of  riches  far  beyond  the  wealth  of 
Wall  Street. 

Oppenshaw,  who  had  amassed  a  liver  along 
with  his  wealth,  and  Mulliner  Senior,  for 
ever  hunting  for  his  lost  digestion  in  drug 
stores,  would  have  recognised  the  fact  could 
they  have  looked  this  afternoon  through 
the  bank  windows  and  seen  their  missing 
partner  standing  on  the  bridge  of  the 
Felorus,  the  R.M.S.  pilot  beside  him,  and 
all  the  broad  Amazon  River  before  him. 

The  yacht  was  a  thousand  miles  up  the 
riv^r,  the  vast  river  that  seemed  here  almost 
as  wide  as  at  its  mouth,  where  the  waters 
flood  out  right  into  the  blaze  of  the  Equator. 
They  were  hugging  the  left  bank  and  the 
fringe  of  a  wonderland  of  forest  growth, 
vast,  unknown,  where  the  vigour  of  the 
early  days  of  the  world  seemed  still  rising 
in  the  sap  of  trees  monstrous  in  splendour 
and  size,  and  burgeoning  in  flowers  that 
mimicked  birds,  and  birds  more  beautiful 
than  flowers. 

Mulliner  had  only  to  pull  the  siren  rope 
to  set  Nature  off  in  a  display  finer  than 
fireworks,  rouse  the  echoing  woods,  and 
lift  rocket  stars  of  painted  and  screaming 
birds — blazing  parrots,  scarlet,  green,  and 
blue,  paroquets,  toucans  circling  and  yelping 
like  dogs  far  above  the  tall  matamata  trees, 
and  egrets  like  puffs  of  snow  against  the 
burning  sapphire  of  the  sky. 

Occasionally  the  vast  verdurous  wall  would 
break,  giving  view  of  dim  glades  that  were 
glades  before  Pan  was  dreamed  of  by  the 
Greeks,  or  Babylon  built,  or  the  Israelites  a 
people.     Older  than  mythology,  youthful  m 
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spring,  and  mysterious  as  life  itself,  these 
breaks  in  the  forest  showed  in  stereoscopic 
stillness  the  misty  blue  of  ponds,  trees 
fantastically  bearded  with  hanging  moss,  the 
vague  vapour  over  marshes  deadly  with 
malaria,  and  twilit  spaces  where  the  cables 
of  the  liantasse  hung  from  tree  to  tree, 
fathom  upon  fathom,  festooned  with  orchids. 

The  right  bank  far  across  the  river  showed 
in  humps  and  billows  of  foliage,  above  which, 
here  and  there,  appeared  the  faint  tracery  of 
palm  fronds. 

Mulliner,  walking  to  the  after-bridge  rail, 
looked  over.  He  could  just  see  in  the 
shadow  of  the  awning  that  covered  the 
quarter-deck  the  left  foot  of  a  girl,  a  bit  of 
white  skirt,  and  the  legs  of  the  canvas-back 
deck-chair  in  w^hich  she  was  sitting.  It  was 
Miss  Kearney,  and  beside  her  was  seated 
George  Pinckney. 

The  Pelorus  had  for  passengers  Mrs. 
Mulliner,  her  brother,  George  Pinckney,  and 
Mabel  Kearney  of  San  Francisco,  a  friend 
of  Mrs.  Mulliner's.  Mabel  Kearney  was 
reckoned  the  prettiest  girl  in  San  Francisco, 
and  Pinckney  was  in  love  with  her.  He  had 
known  her  for  a  very  short  time,  but  a 
sea  voyage  quickens  acquaintanceship,  and 
nothing  grows  faster  than  love  on  the 
Amazon. 

He  had  nearly  worn  his. deck-shoes  out 
running  to  fetch  cushions  for  her  ;  they  had 
photographed  alligators,  and  harpooned 
sting-rays,  and,  seated  side  by  side  on  deck 
of  nights,  had  listened  to  the  howling 
monkeys  under  a  sky  that  was  one  solid  crust 
of  stars. 

Just  now,  under  the  awning  and  alone  for 
the  moment,  silence  had  suddenly  come 
between  them — a  silence  broken  only  by  the 
pounding  of  the  propeller  and  an  occasional 
clank  of  the  rudder- chains  as  the  wheel 
shifted  in  the  hands  of  the  steersman  on  the 
bridge. 

Then  Pinckney  leaned  forward  in  his 
chaiv. 

"Do  you  know  how  long  this  river  is  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,"  replied  Miss  Kearney,  looking  up 
from  the  lion  medallion  she  was  crocheting. 
'  I  looked  it  up  in  the  atlas  before  starting." 

"  Only  three  thousand  miles ! "  said  he.  "  I 
wish  it  were  ten  !  " 

"  Why  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Because  I  don't  want  this  voyage  ever 
to  stop — I  want  it  to  go  on  for  ever.  I  don't 
want  to  lose  you.     Can't  you  see  ?  " 

As  if  in  reply  to  this  last  query,  she  raised 


her  deep-blue  eyes  to  iiis.  Yes,  she  could 
see,  and  she  told  him  so  without  a  word — 
told  him  all  sorts  of  things  that  paralysed 
his  heart  for  a  moment  with  happiness.  It 
seemed  far  too  good  to  be  true,  yet  it  was 
true,  and  real  as  the  hand  that  w^as  letting 
itself  be  held  by  him  now,  the  warm  palm 
that  he  was  covering  with  kisses. 

Then,  quite  unconscious  of  the  charm  he 
was  breaking,  Mulliner  came  down  the  bridge 
ladder.  He  might  have  thought  that  they 
had  been  quarrelling,  they  looked  so  stiff 
and  speechless  ;  but  he  was  an  unobservant 
man  as  regards  human  beings,  and  his  mind 
was  engaged  on  the  report  the  chief  engineer 
had  just  sent  up  to  him. 

"We'll  have  to  tie  up  somewhere  quiet 
for  a  day  or  two,"  said  he.  "  One  of  the 
cylinders  is  giving  trouble,  and  wants  repairing. 
There's  a  big  bayou  up  higher,  and  the  pilot 
has  fixed  to  run  in  there.  It'll  give  us  a 
chance  with  the  guns,  Pinckney." 

"  I  don't  mind  if  you  tie  up  for  a  year," 
replied  the  young  fellow,  with  a  side  glance 
at  Miss  Kearney.  "I  w^as  just  saying  I 
wished  this  voyage  would  last  for  ever." 

"  So  was  I,"  said  she. 

Mulliner  sank  into  a  deck-chair  and  lit 
a  cigar.  "That's  what  I  like,"  said  he. 
"  Guests  in  one's  own  house  can  go  and  walk 
down  the  street  if  they  are  tired  of  their 
surroundings,  but  on  board  ship  people  are 
like  birds  in  a  cage.  I'm  real  pleased  you 
two  are  enjoying  this  trip.  Last  time  I  took 
a  party  with  me  I  felt  most  of  the  way  they 
w^eren't  making  a  pleasure  business  of  it. 
Some  were  grumbling  about  the  mosquitoes, 
some  about  the  heat,  and  we  ran  out  of  ice, 
and  the  cook  went  dotty  and  quarrelled  with 
one  of  the  hands,  and  tried  to  jump  overboard. 
That  was  off  the  Fly  Eiver,  where  we  blew  a 
cylinder  cover  off,  to  put  a  cap  on  everything. 
No,  they  weren't  happy — I  could  feel  that — 
and  it  spoilt  the  trip.  Now,  this  time  every- 
thing works  smooth  as  oil.  You  two  people 
are  young,  and  that's  the  great  thing — 
you're  not  above  enjoying  life." 

Pinckney  laughed  and  looked  at  the  girl, 
who  laughed  in  reply.  Then  Mrs.  Mulliner 
appeared  on  deck,  and  almost  immediately 
the  gong  sounded  for  afternoon  tea. 

Down  below  in  the  saloon,  with  Mrs. 
Mulliner  pouring  out  the  tea,  home  fashion, 
and  Pinckney  handing  the  scones,  you  never 
would  have  imagined  yourself  a  thousand 
miles  up  the  Amazon.  It  is, one  of  the 
delights  and  wonders  of  a  voyage  like  this 
that  you  take  your  home  with  you,  that  the 
commonplace  and  everyday  is  always  with 
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you  as  a  contrast  to  the  strange  or  the 
marvellous.  You  never  properly  appreciate 
the  gobbling,  choking  night -cry  of  an 
alligator  till  you  hear  it,  so  to  speak,  outside 
your  bedroom  window,  or  the  strangeness  of 
a  flying-fish  till  it  lands  on  your  breakfast 
table  through  an  open  port,  and  exhibits 
itself  beside  the  eggs  and  bacon. 

As  they  were  finishing  tea,  word  came 
down  from  the  pilot  that  they  were  reaching 
their  destination.  Mulliner  led  the  way  on 
deck,  and  the  whole  party  followed  him  on 
to  the  bridge. 

Captain  Sampson  was  on  the  bridge,  and 
the  Pelorus  was  out  in  mid -stream,  thrashing 
her  way  against  the  current,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  bayou  showed  on  the  left  bank, 
gradually  widening  as  they  opened  it,  till 
now,  with  helm  hard  over,  it  lay  straight 
ahead. 

Now,  as  they  passed  the  mouth,  the  bayou 
itself  spread  before  them,  it  seemed  a  vast 
lake — so  vast  that  the  trees  on  the  far  banks 
were  dwarfed  to  the  size  of  shrubs-;^yet  it 
was  only  the  river  opening  to  greater  waters 
beyond. 

It  seemed  to  Pinckney  that  he  had  never 
seen  anything  more  lone  and  melancholy 
than  this  great  sheet  of  water,  breeze-ruffled 
and  ht  %  "the  westering  sun,  voiceless, 
expressionless,  and  forlorn  of  life. 

"  It's  a  big  dug-out  all  here  at  the  mouth," 
said  the  pilot,  "and  it's  ten-fathom  water 
right  up  to  that  bank.  We'll  moor  her  there 
same  as  to  a  quay." 

"  Right,"  said  Captain  Sampson. 

He  moved  the  lever  of  the  engine-room 
telegraph,  and  the  faint  sound  of  the  bells 
ringing  the  engines  off  came  from  below. 
Then  they  were  put  fnll  astern  for  a  few 
revolutions.  The  great  rope  fenders  were 
now  out,  and  the  Pelorus  came  drifting 
gradually  up  to  the  bank  and  touched  it 
with  a  Httle  shudder  that  ran  right  through 
her.    One  might  have  said  that  she  shivered. 

The  bank  here  was  high  and  steep,  so  that 
the  fellows  with  the  mooring  ropes  could 
jump  right  on  to  it  with  scarcely  a  drop 
from  the  bulwarks.  Two  hawsei's,  fore  and 
aft,  were  brought  ashore  and  fastened  to  tree 
holes,  and  the  business  was  complete. 

'*No  harbour  dues,  either,"  said  the 
captain. 

*'  And  no  pubs  ashore,"  replied  the  pilot. 

Miss  Kearney,  who  was  standing  with  the 
othei*s  on  deck  abaft  the  port  alleyway, 
looked  across  the  bayou.  Tlie  sun  was  just 
setting,  and  the  mournful  light  of  sunset 
filled  the  world  and  lit  the  water,  across 


which  a  flock  of  birds  was  stringing,  the 
only  visible  sign  of  life  in  all  that  wide 
expanse. 

''  How  long  do  we  stay  here  ?  "  she  asked 
Mulliner. 

"  Oh,  a  day  or  two,"  he  replied,  "  till  we 
get  the  cylinder  defect  put  right.  Lonely 
sort  of  place,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  she  replied. 

A  little  shudder  suddenly  ran  through  her, 
and  she  turned  sharply  round  facing  the 
bank. 

"Funny,"  said  she,  "I  felt  just  as  if 
someone  were  behind  me,  looking  at  me 
and  wanting  me  to  turn  round." 

Mulliner  laughed. 

"  I  don't  blame  them  if  they  did,"  said  he. 
"  But  you  won't  find  many  admirers  here, 
Mabel,  unless  it's  the  howling  monkeys. 
This  isn't  exactly  the  place  for  Paris  frocks, 
is  it,  Jane  ?  " 

"It's  a  melancholy  place,"  said  Mrs. 
Mulliner,  "  but  I  dare  say  it  will  look  better 
in  the  morning.  I  hate  the  sunset  when  I 
have  to  face  it ;  the  only  proper  way  of 
seeing  the  sunset  is  to  turn  your  •  back 
upon  it." 

She  meant  that  the  eastern  evening  sky  is 
full  of  depth  and  beauty,  the  western  full  of 
melancholy  and  without  true  depth.  They 
did  not  laugh  at  her,  for  they  understood 
her  meaning. 

Pinckney  felt  nothing  of  the  lonesomeness 
of  the  place.  He  was  in  love.  Standing 
beside  the  girl,  he  managed  to  secure  her 
hand,  unseen  by  the  others.  That  was 
enough  for  him,  even  tliough  the  hand  let 
itself  be  held  in  captivity  only  for  a  moment. 

Dinner  on  board  the  Pelorus  was  always 
a  cheerful  function,  yet  somehow  to-night 
conversation  flagged  a  bit,  and  even  Captain 
Sampson's  good  spirits  seemed  ever  so 
slightly  damped.  Perhaps  it  was  the  heat 
of  the  night,  or  the  fact  that  the  Pelorus 
was  no  longer  under  way,  or  some  tincture 
of  the  mournfulness  of  the  place  outside,  or 
a  combination  of  all  these,  but  the  party 
had  lost  something  of  its  old  cheerfulness, 
and  a  vague  depression,  scarcely  perceived, 
yet  still  perceptible,  mixed  itself  in  the 
atmosphere,  shad'owing  the  minds  and 
dulling  the  conversation  of  the  diners. 

Pinckney,  without  feehng  jt  in  himself, 
felt  it  through  Miss  Kearney.  She  seemed 
put  out  about  something,  joining  in  the 
talk,  yet  without  initiative  or  spirit,  as 
though  some  mournful  or  unpleasant  recol- 
lection were  holding  her  mind  and  making 
her  sometimes  forget  her  surroundings. 
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"  It's  hot  to-night,''  said  Captain  Sampson, 
"  and  lying  up  here  tied  to  the  bank  makes 
it  seem  hotter.  Besides,  there's  no  draught. 
The  old  Felorus  is  a  sea-boat,  and  it  must 
seem  strange  to  her,  being  tied  up  here  to 
trees,  a  matter  of  nearly  eleven  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  I  expect  she's  out 
of^  temper,  and  making  it  hotter  for  us. 
Boats  have  their  likes  and  dislikes,  just  the 
same  as  humans.  Some  can't  stand  a  beam 
sea,  and  they  let  you  know  it,  and  some 
can't  stand  a  head  sea,  and  they  drown 
you  out  in  consequence.  Some  come  to 
their  berths  as  if  you  were  trying  to  insult 
them  —  restive  as  horses  they  are  —  and 
some  do  loathe  an  anchorage,  and  drag 
their  moorings  no  matter  where  you  stick 
your  anchor." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Mulliner,  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  way  of  ships. 
"  Everything  made  by  man  has  a  touch  in  it 
of  man's  character,  or,  anyhow,  a  character 
of  its  own.  Why,  no  two  guns  are  ahke  ! 
And  that  reminds  me,  you  may  have  a  chance 
of  trying  that  new  Winchester  of  yours 
to-morrow,  Pinckney,  on  something  better 
than  crocs," 

"  You  propose  going  into  the  w^oods  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Mulliner.  "  You  must 
remember  this  expedition  is  out  for  business 
as  well  as  pleasure,  and  its  business  is " 

"Beetles,"  said  Sampson,  with  a  laugh. 
Sampson  was  an  Englishman.  If  he  had 
been  an  American,  he  would  have  said 
"  bugs."  But  even  the  more  dignified  word 
geemed  to  jar  on  Mulliner,  or  perhaps  it 
was  the  laugh  that  accompanied  it.  At  all 
events,  he  looked,  for  the  first  time  on  the 
voyage,  put  out ;  but  he  said  nothing,  and, 
coffee  having  been  served,  the  ladies  went 
off  to  their  cabin,  leaving  the  men  to  smoke 
and  talk. 

When  Pinckney  switched  off  his  light 
that  night  and  lay  down  in  his  bunk,  it  was 
not  to  sleep. 

The  little  blue  silk  curtain  covering  the 
port-hole  showed  a  vague  azure  disc  in  the 
darkness,  telling  of  the  moonlight  outside, 
and  there  were  sounds  unconducive  to 
slumber. 

Sometimes  along  by  the  plates  something 
>vould  come  rubbing  and  bumping,  either 
a  drift  log,  moving  on  the  current  of  the 
bayou,  or  an  alligator,  and  now  the  hob- 
goblin chorus  of  the  frogs,  that  had  been 
steadily  tuning  up,  broke  into  full  song,  the 
full  Southern  chorus,  as  different  from 
the  Ariatophanic  orchestra  as  the  mopii  gf  the 
Soutli  from  tb^  mooa  of  the  Nprtlj. 


"  Going  home,  going  home,  going  home  ! 
Paddy  got  drunk,  Paddy  got  drunk, 
Paddy  got  drunk  !  Bottle  of  rum,  bottle 
of  rum — bottle  of  rum !  "  and  so  on  Da 
Capo. 

After  a  while,  despite  these  serenaders, 
Pinckney  fell  into  a  doze,  from  which  he 
suddenly  sprang  wide  awake.  For  a  moment 
he  experienced  that  horrible  sensation  which 
comes  to  a  person  who  w^akes  from  sleep 
without  being  able  to  remember  where  he  is. 
Then  full  recollection  came  to  him,  and  he 
lay  down  again,  but  not  to  sleep.  A  vague 
uneasiness  tilled  his  mind,  like  the  uneasiness 
that  comes  as  a  prelude  to  sea-sickness — an 
uneasiness  that  seemed  to  come  from  the 
very  foundations  of  his  being.  It  increased 
by  waves,  till  he  found  himself  sitting  up 
and  clutching  the  bunk  edge,  filled  with 
terror  such  as  he  had  not  experienced  since 
childhood. 

Some  evil  influence  seemed  around  him 
and  in  the  very  air  he  breathed.  Every  nerve 
thrilled  to  it,  and  his  stomach  crawled.  It 
was  the  night  terror  of  childhood  affecting 
the  brain  of  a  man.  He  sprang  from  the 
bunk  and  switched  on  the  electric  light. 
The  terror  passed,  and,  catching  a  glimpse 
of  his  white  face  in  the  mirror  by  the  door, 
he  felt  ashamed  of  himself.  Yet  he  could 
not  dismiss  the  feeling  that  some  thing 
had  been  with  him  in  the  dark,  some  spirit 
or  influence,  evil  and  deadly,  that  the  light 
had  dispelled. 

Pinckney  was  a  level-headed  man  ;  he  did 
not  believe  in  ghosts,  and  he  was  not  more 
superstitious  than  his  fellows,  and  he  told 
himself  now  that  he  had  been  suffering  from 
nightmare,  and  believed  the  tale.  Then, 
putting  on  some  clothes,,  he  came  on  deck 
for  a  breath  of  air.  He  spoke  to  the  watch, 
and  then  climbed  to  the  bridge,  w^here  he 
lit  a  cigarette  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
at  the  view. 

The  great  moon,  nearly  full,  had  risen  over 
the  forest,  and  the  bayou  lay  like  a  sheet  of 
silver  to  the  tree  line  of  the  distant  banks. 
Bats  were  flitting  above  the  trees,  a  night 
moth  came  fluttering  along  on  the  windless 
air,  and  away  out  on  the  water  a  dark  streak 
marked  the  course  of  some  swimming  animal 
or  reptile. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ghostly,  more 
beautiful,  more  mysterious  than  the  great 
bayou  seen  like  this  by  moonlight.  The 
signs  and  sounds  of  secretive  life  were 
everywhere,  traces  and  •  echoes  across  a 
stillness  that  seemed  to  have  located  from  the 
very  begiijuin^  of  time. 


*')She  was  walking  with  hands  outspread,  aud  he  recognised  at  once  that  she  was  walking  in  her  sleep." 
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Next  morning  Miss  Kearney  did  not 
appear  at  breakfast,  and  Mrs.  Mulliner  had  a 
tired  look  ;  she  said  the  heat  had  kept  her 
awake.  But  Mulliner  seemed  in  the  highest 
spirits.  The  beetle  hunt  which  he  had 
promised  himself  that  day  banished  everything 
else  from  his  mind,  even  his  wife's  tired  look. 

"  Those  awful  frogs  !  "  said  Mrs.  Mulliner. 
"There  does  seem  a  stupidity  in  Nature 
sometimes.  Why  and  for  what  earthly 
reason  she  allows  creatures  like  that  to 
make  such  nuisances  of  themselves  is  beyond 
me.  And  they  seem  to  take  such  a  satisfaction 
in  it — that's  the  irritating  part.  I  heard 
poor  Mabel  tossing  awake  for  hours,  and 
this  morning  she's  a  wreck." 

"  They  are  pesky  brutes,"  said  Mulliner 
lightly.  "  But  I  guess  Nature  knows  what 
she's  about,  and  we  mustn't  grumble  at 
her  works.  I  thought  Mabel  and  you  were 
coming  with  us  on  this  expedition.  She  said 
she'd  like  to  come  next  time  I  made  a  landing, 
and  I'd  counted  on  letting  her  see  what  the 
forests  are  really  like." 

"Well,  she  doesn't  want  to  go,"  replied 
Mrs.  Mulliner.  "She  says  she  doesn't  like 
this  place,  and  doesn't  want  to  land  here. 
And  she's  got  a  lieadache  from  want  of  sleep, 
so  you'll  just  have  to  go  alone.  I'll  stay  and 
look  after  her.  I'll  go  and  see  the  cook 
now  about  your  luncheon  basket.  How 
many  of  you  are  going  ?  " 

"Pinckney  and  myself,  and  one  of  the 
crew  to  carry  the  basket,  and  Joe  Slick  to  do 
the  axe  work.  I'm  going  to  blaze  a  trail. 
I'm  taking  a  compass,  of  course,  but  it's 
better  to  be  on  the  doubly  safe  side." 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  they  started, 
Pinckney  carrying  his  Winchester,  Mulliner 
the  tin  box  for  his  beetles,  a  collapsible 
butterj9y  net,  and  a  collector's  gun,  single- 
barrelled  and  light,  swinging  by  its  strap 
from  his  shoulder.  A  quartermaster  carried 
the  basket,  and  Joe  Slick,  an  old  trapper 
who  had  accompanied  Mulliner  on  most  of 
his  expeditions,  the  axe. 

Going  into  the  forest  was  like  walking 
into  a  glass  house  ;  the  atmosphere,  damp, 
hot,  and  heavy  with  the  faint  fragrance 
of  a  thousand  growing  things,  literally  fell 
on  the  shoulders  like  a  cloak.  Pinckney 
breathed  with  difficulty,  and  after  the  first 
hundred  yards  the  sweat  ran  from  his  face 
as  though  he  were  in  a  Turkish  bath. 

After  a  little,  and  as  they  got  further 
away  from  the  water,  things  became  better, 
and  he  could  breathe  more  freely  ;  and  then 
ijiowly  began  to  dawn  upon  his  brain  the 


reality  of  this  place  where  he  was,  the 
fantasy  of  this  home  of  eternal  twihght,  this 
green  eternal  gloom,  broken  only  by  shrill 
stars  of  light  in  the  roof  of  leaves*. 

The  most  striking  features  in  the 
Amazonian  forests  are  the  trees  whose  roots 
are  partly  exposed  above  ground,  the 
pachiuba  palm  that  seems  standing  on  stilts, 
and  the  huge  matamata  trees,  whose  roots 
form  veritable  buttresses.  The  ferns  form 
a  w^onderland  of  their  own,  filling  the  glades 
with  a  delicate  tracery,  hauntingly  beautiful. 
Seen  through  the  veils  of  the  barrier  lianas, 
the  air  is  a  garden. 

Looking  up,  Pinckney  was  fascinated  by 
the  tangle  above,  the  soaring  air  shoots  and 
water  shoots,  the  sagging  lianas,  cable-thick 
and  tufted  with  orchids,  orchids  that  imitated 
birds  and  butterflies,  dun-coloured  orchids, 
variegated  orchids,  orchids  coloured  like 
parrots,  orchids  festooned  like  the  lyre  bird. 

All  that,  however,  was  lost  on  Mulliner, 
whose  game  was  beetles. 

How  he  found  them,  Pinckney  was  at  a 
loss  to  discover,  but  find  them  he  did. 

Pinckney  might  have  wandered  in  tliese 
forests  for  miles  without  sighting  a  single 
member  of  the  tribe  of  coleoptera ;  for 
Mulliner  the  place  was  swarming  and  alive 
with  them.  He  knew  their  haunts.  Kotten 
trees,  certain  leaves,  and  all  sorts  of  slight 
indications  unperceivable  to  his  companion, 
led  him  straight  to  his  quarry.  Yet  his  bag 
was  very  small — he  did  not  take  more  than 
one  out  of  every  twenty  that  he  found — and 
the  result  of  the  day's  hunt,  as  they  drew 
back  towards  the  bayou  in  the  late  afternoon, 
seemed  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  the 
labours  of  the  chase.  Yet  the  hunter  was 
more  than  satisfied — he  was  triumphant.  He 
had  discovered  a  beetle  absolutely  new  and 
unknown  to  science,  a  chocolate-coloured 
specimen  marked  with  white  circles  on  the 
wing  cases,  and  he  proclaimed  his  find  to 
his  wife  as  they  came  alongside  the  Pelorus, 
shouting  the  news  like  a  school-boy,  and  just 
as  elated  as  a  school-boy  who  had  gone  out 
fishing  for  minnows,  and  who  returns  with 
a  five-pound  trout. 

Mrs.  Mulliner  was  on  the  bridge  with 
Miss  Kearney,  and  deck-chairs  had  been 
brought  there  for  them,  so  that  they  might 
catch  the  breeze  which  had  risen  up  and 
was  blowing  straight  across  the  water. 

Pinckney  followed  his  companion  up  the 
ladder,  and  whilst  the  latter  was  showing 
^his  find  to  the  women,  went  into  the  chart- 
house  and  placed  his  still  loaded  Winchester 
on  the  table.      In   the  ordinary  course  of 
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things  he  would  have  taken  it  to  his  cabin 
and  drawn  the' cartridges.  He  would  have 
drawn  the  cartridges  now  in  the  chart-house, 
true  to  his  training  as  a  sportsman,  but  the 
sight  of  Miss  Kearney  and  his  eagerness  to 
get  beside  her  made  him  forget  everything 
else. 

The  girl  was  seated  close  to  Mrs.  Mulliner. 
She  looked  pale  and  depressed,  and  as  she 
glanced  up  at  Pinckney  there  was  a  hunted 
look  in  her  eyes  that  went  to  his  heart  like 
a  knife.  Deeply  disturbed  in  his  mind,  he 
drew  a  deck-chair  towards  her  and  sat  down 
without  a  word,  and,  without  either  of  the 
others  perceiving  it,  he  took  her  hand.  The 
little  hand  clung  to  his  for  a  moment  as  if 
for  protection,  then  its  hold  relaxed,  and  he 
released  it.  The  beetle  was  held  out  for  her 
to  admire.  She  glanced  at  it  without  touching 
it,  and  then  Mrs.  Mulliner,  rising  and  picking 
up  her  work,  went  below,  followed  by  her 
husband. 

Pinckney  turned  to  the  girl. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  replied.  "  It  is 
something  here  in  this  horrible  place.  Oh,  I 
don't  know  what  it  is  !  There  is  something 
evil  here,  something  that  keeps  urging  and 
pulling  me  and  dragging  me  to  itself — 
something  in  those  woods  !  " 

Pinckney  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  We  must  leave  at  once,"  said  he.  "  It's 
wicked  to  keep  you  here,  feeling  like  that. 
We  must  get  out  of  here  at  once.  I  will 
tell  Mulliner."  He  made  a  step  to  the 
bridge  ladder. 

"Don't,"  she  said.  "  Come 'here.  Sit 
down.  We  can't  leave  till  to-morrow\  Mrs. 
Mulliner  was  talking  to  the  captain  about 
it.  She,  too,  wants  to  go,  and  he  said  he 
would  not  be  able  to  put  off  till  to-morrow 
at  noon,  but  he  would  get  the  work  done  as 
quickly  as  possible  ;  he  doesn't  like  the  place, 
either." 

Pinckney  came  back  and  sat  down. 

"  I  don't  like  it  myself,"  he  said.  "  What 
is  there  about  it  that  makes  one  feel  like 
that?  Last  night "  He  checked  himself . 

"  Did  tjou  feel  it  last  night  ?  "  she  asked, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"I  did — at  least,  I  woke  up,  feeling 
nervous,  then  I  went  on  deck." 

"  Did  you  see  anything  ?  " 

"Nothing— only  the  bayou  with  the  moon 
upon  it." 

"  Did  you  hear  anything  ?  " 

"Nothing  —  only  the  frogs.  I  put  my 
nervousness  down  to  indigestion  or  the  heat." 

"It  was  not    that,"   she  replied,   as    if 


speaking  from  sure  knowledge.  Then,  after 
a  moment's  silence  :  "  Do  you  believe  in  evil 
spirits  ? " 

"  I— I  don't  know,"  he  replied.  "  The 
Bible  speaks  of  them  as  if  they  existed,  but 
I  do  not  believe,  if  they  do  exist,  that  they 
can  harm  innocent  people — like  you." 

"  Or  you  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  up  at  him. 

"Well,  yes,  perhaps.  I'm  not  a  saint, 
but  I'm — not  the  other  thing.  What  makes 
you  talk  like  that?  " 

"Because,"  said  she,  "I  seem  to  have 
been  working  out  a  philosophy  of  my  own 
ever  since  we  came  here.  I  have  never  been 
afraid  in  my  life,  till  we  came  here,  or  only 
once,  and  that  was  when  I  was  staying  in 
Harlem,  two  years  ago.  A  murder  was 
committed,  and  I  saw  tliem  taking  the 
murderer  away.  He  was  a  poisoner.  I  saw 
his  face,  and  it  frightened  me  because  it  was 
so  evil.  It  seems  to  me  that  evil  is  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  one  has  to  fear — ai 
least,  it  is  the  only  thing  in  the  *world  that 
frightens  me.  That  is  why  I  asked  you 
about  evil  spirits.     There's  one  here." 

He  felt  shocked  by  the  conviction  in  her 
tone.  He  remembered  his  own  sensations  of 
the  night  before,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  lie  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  raw  consideration  of  those  things  and 
influences  in  this  world  that  are  not  good. 
He  had  come  across  many  forms  of 
wickedness,  from  the  man-killing  horse  to 
the  GOul-kiUing  man,  but  wickedness  itself 
he  had  never  considered  as  an  entity.  He 
w-as  considering  it  now. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  asked,  "  that 
it  is  on  board  the  ship  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  replied. 

"W^ell,"  said  he,  tearing  himself  away 
from  the  thought  that  was  in  his  mind, 
"  you  need  not  be  afraid.  I'm  here,  and  it 
will  have  to  come  across  me  to  touch  you. 
I'll  keep  watch  all  to-night.  I  won't  go  to 
be^.  Mabel,  darling,  if  you  only  knew — if 
you  only  guessed — how  I  love  you,  you 
would  not  have  one  bit  of  fear.  It's  not  I 
— it's  just  my  love  for  you  that  is  powerful. 
What  is  love  ?  It  is  everything — it  is 
strength  itself,  against  which  no  evil  can 
fight ! " 

A  step  on  the  bridge  ladder  made  them 
turn  ;  j^it  was  Captain  Sampson.  He  stood 
talking  to  them  for  a  moment,  his  cheery 
voice  and  commonplace  remarks  coming 
strangely  enough  after  their  late  conversation. 

Miss  Kearney  did  not  come  in  to  dinner 
that  night,  and  Pinckney  did  not  help  the 
conversation  much  in  her  absence.     A  dull 
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anger  burned  in  his  mind — an  anger  born  of 
the  whole  situation.  Why  could  thej  not 
have  tied  up  on  the  river,  out  there  amidst 
the  healthy  moving  water,  instead  of  here  in 
this  ghostly  bayoa  ?  He  did  not  know  all 
the  reasons  that  had  urged  Captain  Sampson 
to  his  choice  of  a  berth.  He  did  not  know 
that  it  was  near  flood-time,  when  the  upper 
river  and  the  Maraiion  and  Javary  and 
Hecoahy  would  be  pouring  their  waters  to 
the  sea,  waters  freighted  with  logs  and 
all  the  debris  of  the  forest.  He  put  it  down 
to  Mulliner  and  his  crave  for  fresh  beetle- 
hunting  grounds,  and  he  was  rather  silent 
during  the  meal,  which  was  scarcely  a  cheerful 
one,  despite  the  fact  that  Mulliner  talked 
enough  for  two,  and  insisted  on  toasting 
the  newly  discovered  beetle  in  champagne, 
mineral  water  being  the  usual  tipple  on 
board  the  Felorns,  which  was,  in  the  words 
of  Captain  Sampson,  an  exceedingly  dry  ship. 

When  all  the  others  had  gone  to  bed, 
Pinckney,  true  to  his  promise  to  keep  guard, 
went  up  on  the  bridge,  where  Captain 
Sampson  was  smoking  a  cigar.  The  moon, 
full  to-night,  was  just  rising  over  the  forest, 
and  the  chorus  of  the  frogs  had  struck  up 
like  the  hubble-bubbling  of  a  witch's  pot. 

"  Hum  -  hum  -  hum  !  Paddy  got  drunk  ! 
Paddy  got  drunk !  Bottle  of  rum-rum-rum ! " 

"Listen  to  the  beasts!"  said  Sampson. 
"  Don't  wonder  Mrs.  Mulliner  was  so  down 
on  them  last  night.  And  there's  another 
beauty  !     Hark  at  it !  " 

The  cry  of  the  little  owl  called  by  the 
natives  "The  Mother  of  the  Moon  "  came 
from  far  away  in  the  forest,  the  most 
lamentable  sound  in  all  the  wide  earth. 

"Say,  this  isn't  exactly  the  place  one 
would  choose  to  have  delirium  tremens  in," 
said  the  captain.  He  walked  to  the  port 
side  of  the  bridge,  flung  his  cigar  end  into 
the  water,  and  then,  bidding  the  other  good- 
night, slipped  down  the  ladder  to  his  cabin. 

The  anchor  watch  was  forward,  hidden 
from  the  bridge  by  the  forward  awning,  and 
most  probably  asleep.  Not  a  soul  was  in 
sight  fore  and  aft,  and  Pinckney  had  the 
night  to  himself. 

The  trees  of  the  far  banks  were  half 
hidden  to-night  by  a  veil  of  mist,  and  mist 
spirals  showed  on  the  water  here  and  there 
like  the  ghosts  of  water  spirits,  whilst  the 
great  moon,  slowly  lifting  above  the  forest,  lit 
the  world  with  a  light  strong  almost  as  the 
li'ght  of  day. 

Pinckney  sat  for  a  while  smoking,  and 
then  rose  up  and  paced  the  bridge.  He 
looked  at  his  watch ;  it  pointed  to  quarter- 


past  eleven.     He  calculated   the  hours  till 
sunrise. 

Never  in  his  life  had  he  felt  so  cut  off,  so 
lonely.  Never  had  he  felt  such  a  craving  for 
close  contact  with  his  fellow-men.  It  was 
the  object  of  his  vigil  that  oppressed  his 
soul,  the  unknown  danger,  the  unguessed 
evil,  the  brooding  antagonism  of  this  place 
felt  by  the  girl  and  more  vaguely  by  himself. 

As  he  paced  up  and  down,  he  tried  to 
distract  his  thoughts  from  his  surroundings 
by  calling  up  distant  scenes  and  places. 
Failing  in  this,  he  fell  to  arguing  with 
himself  on  the  absurdity  of  allowing  the 
purely  imaginary  to  dominate  his  mind.  He 
told  himself  that  he  was  in  an  absurd  position, 
standing  guard  against  nothing,  that  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  dominated  by  the 
fancies  of  a  girl,  that  he  would  be  laughed  at 
by  Mulliner  if  the  truth  were  known,  and  he 
told  himself  all  this  in  vain. 

The  spirit  of  the  place  admitted  no 
sophistry,  and  as  time  wore  on,  the  dread 
that  he  had  been  fighting  made  such  way 
with  him  that,  failing  other  support,  he  went 
into  the  chart-house  and  fetched  out  the 
Winchester  that  he  had  left  on  the  table. 

There  is  company  in  a  gun.  Then,  with 
the  rifle  under  his  arm,  he  resumed  his  watch. 

Ten  minutes  later,  resting  for  a  moment 
at  the  starboard  or  shore  end  of  the  bridge, 
his  eye  was  caught  by  something  white  just 
below.  A  girl's  form  had  appeared  from 
beneath  the  awning.  It  was  Miss  Kearney, 
fully  dressed.  She  was  walking  with  hands 
outspread,  and  he  recognised  at  once  that 
she  was  walking  in  her  sleep. 

As  she  reached  the  bulwarks,  he  saw  that 
the  outstretched  hands  were  nearly  palm  to 
palm,  as  though  the  wrists  were  tied  together 
by  some  invisible  rope  by  which  she  was 
being  led. 

Then,  before  he  could  reach  the  deck,  she 
had  stepped  from  a  life-belt  locker  on  to  the 
bulwarks  and  had  reached  the  bank. 

In  a  moment  he  was  on  the  bank  and 
following  her  amongst  the  trees.  Twice  be 
tried  to  call  to  her,  but  the  Something  that 
led  her  was  clutching  at  his  throat,  his  moutb 
was  parched,  and  his  lips  like  sandstone,  and 
his  tongue  dry  as  the  tongue  of  a  parrot. 

She  led  to  the  left.  He  tried  to  increase 
his  pace  to  a  run,  that  he  might  reach  her 
and  seize  her,  but  he  was  walking  as  a  man 
walks  in  a  nightmare,  or  as  a  Martian  might 
walk  on  Earth,  pushed  against  and  held  down 
by  a  weight  that  was  not  his.  There  was 
light  in  the  forest.  The  place  glowed  green 
to  the  moonlight,  and  the  glade  where  the 
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girl  was  standing  when  lie  reached  her  was 
brilliant  with  the  rays  of  the  moon. 

In  the  centre  of  the  glade  lay  a  vast  dark 
mound,  ten  feet  in  height,  spreading  broad 
at  the  base  and  spilled  all  over  with  points 
of  silver. 

For  a  moment  he  fancied  that  what  lay 
before  him  was  some  monstrous  mountain  of 
ship's  cable,  coiled  and  forgotten  and  covered 
with  dew.  He  could  see  the  coils,  here  vague 
in  shadow,  here  moonlit  and  distinct.  Then 
suddenly  the  whole  mass  of  abomination 
heaved  gently  as  the  breast  of  a  sleeper,  and 
he  knew. 

At  the  same  moment  he  recognised  the 
head,  flat  on  the  ground,  heavy,  huge,  with 
eyes  like  points  of  burniug  tinder,  that 
glowed  and  dimmed  as  though  breathed 
upon  by  a  demon. 

It  was  the  great  anaconda  of  the  Amazon, 
the  sucuruju  of  the  Indians,  the  one  thing  of 
all  animated  things  that  can  spread  terror 
around  it  like  an  atmosphere,  like  an  odour, 
like  a  charm,  fascinate  unseen,  and  call  the 
Indian  canoe-man  from  half  the  river's 
breadth  away  to  his  undoing. 

Above  it  an  orchid,  hke  a  flying  bird, 
swung  from  a  tendril  in  the  moonlight.  The 
eyes  of  the  anaconda  were  fixed  upon  the 
girl.  She  had  come  to  it  in  her  sleep,  drawn 
like  the  iron  to  the  magnet,  and  now  in  the 
last  and  inmost  circle  of  attraction  she  stood 
lost,  bound  like  a  fly  in  the  toils  of  a  spider. 

The  great  head  of  the  anaconda,  motionless 
up  to  this,  moved  gently  and  began  to  glide 
forward.  Then  the  rings  began  to  move  like 
flowing  shadows,  and  Pinckney,  with  the  rifle 
at  his  shoulder,  took  aim  and  fired. 


Struck  fairly  between  the  eyes,  the  head 
flung  back  and  rose  in  air  thirty  feet,  with  a 
hiss  like  the  hiss  of  steam  from  a  burst  pipe. 
Another  shot  rang  out,  and  then,  flinging 
the  rifle  away,  he  seized  the  girl  in  his  arms 
and,  turning,  ran  with  her,  bursting  from 
the  trees  as  the  Pelorus  blazed  alight  at  the 
sound  of  the  alarm,  and  the  anchor  watch 
came  tumbling  ashore  to  meet  him. 

Mulliner,  Mrs.  Mulliner,  every  soul  w^as  on 
deck,  as  they  brought  the  girl  on  board  and 
carried  her  below,  struggling  and  crying  out, 
terrified,  and  not  knowing  in  the  least  what 
had  happened. 

Then,  when  Pinckney  told,  Mulliner,  the 
captain,  and  the  crew  stood  listening  to  what 
was  still  going  on  in  the  forest. 

A  giant  seemed  fighting  for  his  life 
amongst  the  trees,  and  over  the  pounding 
and  slashing  and  banging  in  the  darkness 
came  the  screaming  of  birds  above  the  tree- 
tops.  It  lasted  half  an  hour.  Then  it  ceased, 
and  the  birds  sank  to  rest. 

>;:  :^  ^  :^i  -^ 

Next  day  the  Pelorus  continued  hei 
voyage,  with  the  girl  who  had  been  saved 
and  the  man  who  had  saved  her  companions 
for  life. 

And  will  you  believe  it,  in  the  log  of 
Mulliner  you  will  find  a  page  and  a  half 
describing  the  charms  of  a  certain  chocolate- 
coloured  beetle,  its  hunting  and  its  habitat, 
f ollow^ed  by  two  lines  and  a  half  :  "  Pinckney 
shot  anaconda  at  night  in  woods  close  by, 
after  incident  with  Miss  Kearney.  Snake 
measured  fifty-four  feet  six  inches.  Head 
spoiled,  skin  worthless — chewed  by  wild 
animals  before  morning." 


THE    RETURN. 

r\  MUCH-DESIRED  from  far  away 
^^      And  long,  I  hold  thee  once  again, 
Thou  undiminished  treasury 

Of  small  delights,  yet  nowise  vain : 


The  cat  curled  on  the  cosy  hearth, 

The  thrushes  in  the  garden  trees. 
The  memories  of  younger  years, 
.    The  quiet  voices,  and  the  peace. 


Q.  BACHE  SMITH. 


A  MATTER  OF 
CONSCIENCE 
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T  four  o'clock  in  the 

afternoon    Prail 

flung  a  towel  over 

his    shoulder    and, 

whistling    a    tribe 

of  nondescript  dogs 

from    fly  -  catching 

operations    on    the 

verandah     mats, 

strolled     down     to 

the  sea. 

In   spite  of   the   heat,  which   beat  down 

from  a  brazen   sky  and   upward  from  the 

pow^dered  coral  beach  with  wilting  intensity, 

the  dogs  raced  over  the  wefc  sand,  tumbling 

and  barking,  or  splashed  into  the  rock  pools, 

and,  snapping  out  a  fish,  shook  it  like  a  rat. 

PraiFs  undressing  was  a  study  in  economy 

of    exertion.     Then    he    wallow^ed    out    to 

the   reef   and   wallowed    back  again   to   sit 

under  a   palm  and  smoke,  while  the  dogs 

snuffed  in  the  reed  brake  for  soldier  crabs. 

Prail  .was  thinking.  Usually  it  was  too 
hot,  "but  to-day  his  thoughts  were  sufficiently 
inspiring  to  stand  the  test.  He  and  Fen  wick 
had  been  in  partnership  on  Miatu  precisely 
a  year,  and  the  result  lay  in  brave  display 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  island — three 
hundred  acres  of  as  promising  a  banana 
plantation  as  any  in  the  group.  He  sat  now 
smoking  and  looking  up  the  hillside  at  his 
handiwork,  but  he  saw  nothing  of  the  sea  of 
hroad  green  leaves  quivering  in  the  sunlight. 
He  saw  Sydney  on  a  rainy  winter's  evening, 
with  the  lights  of  George  Street  reflected  in 
ivet  pavements,^streams  of  hurrying  people, 
and  a  taxi-cab  containing  just  himself  and 
someone  from  Neutral  Bay  stopping  before 
a  glaring  theatre  portico.  For  he  and 
Fen  wick  had  agreed,  during  the  early  days 
on  Miatu^  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
one  of  tk§m  should  take  a  holiday. 


But  w^hich  ?  They  w^ere  both  ripe  for  it, 
Heaven  knew.  Fenwick  was  in  a  pretty 
bad  way  with  fever — Prail  knew  this— but 
Fenwick  had  been  in  a  bad  way  with  fever  on 
and  off  ever  since  they  had  come  to  Miatu, 
and, 'if  anything,  he  (Prail)  had  done  the 
greater  share  of  w^ork  in  consequence.  It 
was  in  no  way  his  fault  that  Fenwick  had  not 
"acclimatised."  Why  should  he  suffer  for 
it  ?  In  any  case,  it  w^ould  be  a  matter  of 
chance  —  a  spun  coin,  a  cut  from  a  pack 
of  cards.  They  had  decided  on  that  long 
ago,  when  they  could  treat  the  matter  hghtly, 
as  a  pleasant  prospect  far  removed.  Why 
should  he  not  take  the  chance  that  was  his  ? 
It  might  go  against  him,  and  in  any  case 
he  knew  that  his  partner  would  not  hear  of 
accepting  the  holiday  on  any  other  terms. 
Fenwdck  was  like  that. 

Air  of  which  goes  to  show  that  Prail  knew 
he  ought  to  insist  on  his  invalid  partner 
taking  preference,  and  not  wanting  to  in  the 
least.  Thus  does  a  man  argue  when  he 
is  not  quite  sure  of  himself. 

They  understood  each  other  remarkably 
well,  these  two  white  men  alone  in  a 
community  of  savages.  During  the  past 
year's  toil  on  Miatu,  if  never  before,  they 
had  plumbed  one  another  to  the  depths,  and, 
in  spite  of  faults  and  foibles,  each  had  found 
the  other  sound. 

Then  this  cloud  had  come  on  to  their 
horizon— the  matter  of  a  holiday.  Prail  had 
watched  it  growing  steadily  for  the  last  two 
weeks.  So  had  Fenwick.  Both  knew  that 
it  must  come  to  a  head  sooner  or  later, 
and  dreaded  the  hour.  For  both  knew  also 
exactly  what  these  few  weeks'  freedona  woukl 
mean — nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
opportunity — the  opportunity — of  seeing  and 
speaking  to  a  woman  with  serene  eyes 
who  waited  for  one  of  them  iu  a  garden 
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overlooking  the  sea.  Each  knew  the  other's 
intent  as  surely  as  though  he  had  spoken. 

She  had  written  to  both  impartially — 
friendly,  helpful  letters  that  only  a  woman 
with  serene  eyes  could  write.  She  had 
always  treated  them  impartially,  from  the 
days  when  they  had  left  school,  the  firmest 
of  friends,  to  when  they  had  set  out  together 
to  build  the  foundation  of  their  fortune. 
It  was  built,  here  on  Miatu,  and  only  the 
woman  knew  which  man  could  have  the 
reward  of  his  labours  for  the  asking. 

It  had  to  be  done.  Why  not  now  ? 
Prail  picked  up  the  towel  and,  twisting  it 
into  a  lash,  flicked  the  dogs  with  it  as  he 
climbed  the  red  earth  path  to  the  bungalow. 

Fenwick  was  sitting  in  a  wicker  chair  on 
the  verandah,  just  as  he  had  sat  every 
evening  after  work  for  the  last  year.  He 
looked  up  at  Prail's  approach,  then  down  at 
the  book  he  w^as  reading,  without  speaking. 
Their  lonely  partnership  had  taught  these 
two  to  dispense  with  small  talk. 

Prail  tossed  the  towel  to  a  waiting  house- 
boy,  and  stood  looking  out  over  the  verandah 
railing.  For  the  life  of  him  he  could  not 
think  how  to  begin.  It  was  absurd.  In 
sheer  exasperation  he  was  about  to  say  some- 
thing, when  Fenwick's  voice  broke  the 
silence  on  a  note  of  exaggerated  indifference. 

"  What  about  this  holiday  ?  "  he  drawled. 

PraiPs  grip  of  the  verandah  Taihng 
tightened  instinctively. 

"  Holiday  ?  "  he  queried. 

"Yes.  Didn't  we  make  some  arrange- 
ment—ages ago,  it  seems — about  getting 
away  for  a  bit  at  the  end  of  a  year  ?  " 

Prail  turned  and  commenced  thumbing 
the  bowl  of  his  pipe  in  a  way  that  Fenwick 
knew  of  old  spelt  anxiety. 

"Oh— ah — yes!"  he  said.  "One  of  us 
must  be  due  for  it  about  now,  I  suppose." 

Fenwick  crossed  his  legs  and  swung  his 
foot  up  and  down  in  a  way  that  Prail  knew 
of  old  spelt  nervousness. 

"  It's  the  last  day  of  the  last  month,"  he 
said,  and  lapsed  into  abrupt  silence. 

Prail  changed  his  position  and  faced  his 
partner  squarely  with  the  air  of  a  man 
whose  mind  is  made  up. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  I've  been  thinking 
about  this " 

"So  have  I,"  Fenwick  confessed.  "I 
suppose  that's  why  we've  been  so  con- 
foundedly mum  lately." 

"  — and  it  seems  to  me,"  Prail  continued 
inexorably,  "that  you  ought  to  go.  Fen." 
Fenwick  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
"  It's  only  fair." 


"  Only  unfair,  you  mean,"  objected 
Fenwick.  "  Why  should  I  go  any  more 
-  than  you  ?  " 

He  was  up '  in  arms  now.  Prail  had 
known  he  would  be. 

"  Because  you  need  the  change  more  than 
I  do,"  he  stated  bluntly. 

Fenwick  flushed  and  sat  upright  in  the 
chair. 

"  Bosh  !  "  he  exploded.  "  I'm  as  fit  as 
paint — only  a  touch  of  fever  every  now  and 
then.  An  J  man's  liable  to  that  in  this 
pestiferous  hole.  You  didn't  imagine  I 
should  listen  to  any  sweet  unselfishness  or 
slush  of  that  sort,  did  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  said  Prail,  staring  at  the 
floor. 

"Well,  then" — Fenwick  hoisted  himself 
out  of  the  chair — "  what's  it  going  to  be  ? 
Toss  or  cut  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mind,"  said  Prail. 

"  Heavens,  man,  you  sound  as  if  you  were 
taking  a  sporting  chance  at  a  funeral  instead 
of — of  a  holiday  !     Where  are  the  cards  ?  " 

Fenwick  went  into  the  bungalow  and 
presently  came  out  with  the  work-worn  pack. 

"  Single  cut  ?  "  he  suggested,  tossing  it  on 
the  bamboo  table. 

"  I  don't  see  the  good  of  prolonging  the 
agony,"  said  Prail,  and  they  drew  in  their 
chairs,  sitting  face  to  face. 

Outside,  the  sun  was  dropping,  blood-red, 
into  the  sea.  J^ot  a  breath  stirred  the 
leaves  of  the  screw  pines  and  palms  along 
the  beach  ;  they  stood  stark  and  motionless 
against  a  sea  of  rose  -  tinted  glass.  The 
island  world  was  sinking  once  more  into  the 
deep  sleep  of  the  tropics,  and  only  two  white 
men  could  find  unrest  in  their  hearts  on 
such  a  night. 

Now  that  Prail  had  cleared  his  conscience 
by  his  offer  to  Fenwick,  all  his  old  yearning 
to  be  gone  returned  with  redoubled  force. 
He  stared  at  the  dirty,  frayed  pack  of  cards 
as  though  some  miracle  would  accord  him 
second  sight.  And  as  he  stared,  something 
came  into  his  eyes,  a  light  that  waxed  and 
waned.  He  felt  the  blood  mounting  to  his 
face,  and  glanced  at  Fenwick.  His  partner 
was  of  the  stolid  type  ;  not  a  shade  of 
emotion  betrayed  itself  in  his  heavy  face. 

Then  Prail  saw  him  cut,  saw  as  through 
a  mist  tliat  it  was  a  picture  card,  the  queen 
of  spades.  Prail's  hand  went  out,  hovered 
for  an  instant  over  the  pack,  and,  descending 
slowly,  turned  up  the  king  of  hearts. 

For  a  moment  the  two  men  looked  into 
one  another's  eyes  ;  then  Fenwick  laughed 
and  pushed  back  his  chair. 
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"  Good  enough,"  he  said.  "  Give  Sydney 
my  love,  won't  you  ?  " 

Prail  did  not  answer.  He  went  into  his 
bedroom,  dragged  a  battered  kit-bag  into 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  sat  down  on  his 
bed.  For  some  time  he  remained  quite 
still,  staring  at  the  matting  of  the  floor ; 
then  he  heard  Fen  wick  approaching,  and 
commenced  to  whistle  and  throw  things  into 
the  kit-bag. 

"  You  might  bring  me  a  couple  of  pipes," 
said  his  partner,  standing  in  the  doorway. 
"  You  know — short-stemmed,  no  trappings, 
but  plenty  of  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl.  Would  you  like  to  take  this  as  a 
sample  .^  " 

He  came  into  the  room,  a  blackened, 
unlovely  briar  outheld.  Prail  did  not 
look  up. 

"  No,  that's  all  right,"  he  said.  "  I  know 
what  you  want." 

"I  suppose  you  do  by  this  time,"  said 
Fenwick,  with  a  grin.  "  There's  precious 
little  we  don't  know  about  one  another, 
I  imagine.  Oh,  and  bring  me  a  B-flat 
clarionet.  I  used  to  be  able  to  toot  on  it 
once,  and  I  feel  like  venting  my  feelings 
sometimes." 

Prail  threw  a  shirt  into  the  kit-bag  and 
trod  on  it. 

"  Right,"  he  said.  "  There's  nothing  else 
you  want  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause  before  Fenwick 
answered.  "No,  nothing,  thanks,"  he  said 
slowly,  and  went  back  to  the  verandah. 
"Hope  you'll  have  a  good  time,"  he  called 
back  from  the  passage.  Then  the  mosquito 
door  slammed-to,  leaving  Prail  alone  with  a 
battered  kit-bag  and  his  thoughts. 

*  sH  *  *  *5= 

The  woman  with  the  serene  eyes  met  him 
at  Circular  Quay.  He  took  her,  in  the  taxi 
of  his  dreams,,  to  Paris  House  for  afternoon 
tea.  He  revelled  in  every  little  thing,  from 
the  streets  teeming  with  people — real  white 
people — and  the  clanging  tram-cars,  to  the 
dainty  tea,  daintily  served.  He  was  a 
school-boy  let  loose.  He  babbled,  he 
effervesced,  and  the  woman  with  serene 
eyes  watched  him  and  understood. 

But  what  she  did  not  understand,  after 
these  first  intoxicating  hours,  and  what 
baffled  and  troubled  her  for  many  days, 
was  the  look  that  came  into  his  eyes  some- 
times when  he  did  not  know  that  she  was 
watching.  He  w^ould  fall  into  sudden, 
unaccountable  silences,  and  when  she  glanced 
at  him  his  eyes  would  have  the  set  look  of 
on©  whose  mind  is  far  removed  from  Dresent 


surroundings.  Then  as  suddenly  he  would 
turn  to  her  and  suggest  some  distraction — 
a  motor  trip  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  a 
theatre,  a  picnic  on  one  of  the  beaches. 

He  had  left  something  over  there  in  that 
vague  island  world,  the  woman  decided — 
something  that  he  was  trying  hard  to  forget. 

"  How's  Fen  ?  "  she  asked  him  one  day, 
as  they  sat  on  the  sands  of  Manley  beach. 

Prail  had  been  lying  on  his  back,  with  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  head,  staring  up 
into  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky.  He  brought 
his  hands,  still  clasped,  over  his  eyes  before 
answering. 

"  Oh,  the  same  queer  old  bird,"  he  said 
airily.  "  I  don't  think  the  climate  suits 
him,  though — fever,  you  know." 

"  And  you  don't  have  it  ?  " 

"  Not  so  much." 

The  woman  picked  up  handfuls  of  sand 
and  let  it  trickle  through  her  fingers. 

"  You  were  very  lucky  to  have  one 
another,"  she  said  ;  "  it  must  be  everything 
to  have  a  partner  that  you  can  trust." 

"It  is,"  said  Prail,  "everything.  Let's 
go  and  have  some  tea." 

He  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  helped  her 
up. 

The  woman  found  him  unusually  quiet 
that  afternoon. 

In  the  evening  he  came  to  the  garden 
overlooking  the  sea.  The  woman  was 
waiting  for  him  there.  She  called  it  her 
evening  stroll,  but  in  reality  she  was  waiting. 
They  walked  to  a  seat  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  and  stood  looking  out  over  the 
harbour.  Far  below,  the  lights  of  the  ferry- 
boats, reflected  in  the  water,  moved  cease- 
.  lessly  to  and  fro,  and  the  faint  tinkle  of 
their  string  orchestras  came  fitfully  on  the 
breeze.  It  was  an  Australian "  evening,  soft, 
persuasive,  and  the  man  and  woman  in  the 
garden  knew  that  it  was  theirs. 

"You  must  have  known,"  he  said,  with 
his  arms  still  about  her. 

"  I  wasn't  sure,"  she  said  ;  "  we  can  never 
be  quite  sure,  you  know." 

"  Not  with  me  ?  " 

"  Not  .even  with  you." 

"  But  you  are  sure  now,"  he  said,  drawing 
her  to  him. 

For  a  moment  she  looked  into  his  eyes, 
and  he  had  his  answer. 

They  went  to  the  seat  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  and  sat  looking  over  the  harbour,  but 
seeing  nothing. 

"  It's  queer,"  he  said  presently,  in  a  lovr 
voice,  **  but  I  always  knew  it  must  be  Fei] 
or  me,    I  was  never  quite  sure,  either.*^ 
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^*  Weren't    you?"    said    tbe 
woman.     ''  I  was — about  that." 
"  Always  ?  " 


Prail  turned  and  viewed  this 
miracle  that  was  his  in  the  semi- 
darkness. 

"And  if  he  had  come  home 
instead  of  me,"  he  said  slowly, 
"  it  would  have  been  the  same  ? 
You  are  quite  sure  ?  " 

The  woman  nodded,  still 
looking  out  over  the  harbour. 

''Quite,"  she  said  evenly,  but 
very  low ;  "  there  was  never 
anyone  else." 

Prail  leant  back  with  an  un- 
conscious sigh. 

'•  Poor  old  Fen ! "  he  muttered. 

"Poor  old  Fen  !  "  repeated  the 
Avoman. 

They  sat  in  silence  for  a 
space,  then  Prail  leant  forward, 


with     his     hands     clasped     between     his 


"  You     see,    we 
thundering  well  — 


knew 
much 


each 
better 


other 
than 


so 
the 


Fenwick  was  there 
to  meet  them." 


average  brothers.  I 
almost  knew  his 
thoughts,  and  I  expect 
he  did  mine.  He 
knew  that  I  was 
coming  here  to  ask 
you,  just  as  surely  as 
I  knew  he  would 
have  asked  you  if  he 
had  come.  There  was 
nothing  to  stop  us 
now.  We've  worked 
hard,  and  we've  done 
what  we  set  out  to 
do,  and  now  I  have 
everything — every- 
thing." 

The  woman  smiled 
as  she  watched  his 
profile. 

"  Is  that  what  has 
been  worrying  you?" 
sIlc  asked. 

"  Worrying  ?  "     Prail  looked  up  swiftly. 
"  Yes.  ^  You  have  been  worrying  ;  I  could 
see  it  underneath  all  the  time.     Was  that  it 
— the  thought  that  you  were  ousting  Fen  ?  " 
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A  smile  twisted  Prail's  mouth,  but  he  did 
iiot  answer.  His  ejes  were  fixed  on  hers  in 
a  level,  speculative  scrutiny.  He  seemed  to 
be  appraising,  weighing  her. 

'*  Because  you  needn't  worry  any  more 
about  that,"  the  woman  w^ent  on.  "I've 
told  you  once " 

Suddenly  Prail  spoke.  He  spoke  on  an 
impulse,  not  heeding  the  interruption.  The 
words  came  in  jerks. 

"  It's  not  that.  It's  something  else.  I 
was  wondering  if  I  dare  tell  you  ;  I  must 
tell  you — and  Fen— whatever  happens.  It 
will  always  be  there  if  I  don't.  Someone 
says  that  the  conscience  is  the  soul ;  he's 
right.     Listen  !  " 

His  hands  tightened  their  grip  between 
his  knees,  and  he  spoke  looking  on  the 
ground.  The  woman  listened,  and  when  he 
had  done,  a  great  relief  came  into  her  eyes  ; 
but  Prail  did  not  see  that,  which  is,  perhaps, 
as  well.  When  he  looked  up,  the  woman 
with  serene  eyes  was  sitting  exactly. as  he 
had  seen  her  last.  There  was  no  horror  on 
her  face,  no  pain,  not  even  surprise,  only  the 
same  radiance  that  had  come  there  when  he 
took  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  challenged.  "  He  was  my 
partner,  my  friend.  We  trusted  one  another 
in  everything." 

The  woman  turned  to  him. 

"  You  have  told  me,"  she  said.  *'  Isn't 
that  enough  ?  It  is  for  me.  I  can  under- 
stand." 

Prail  looked  on  his  miracle  and  smiled. 

"Bless  you,"  he  said.  "I  felt  that  you 
would,  but  I  must  tell  Fen." 

"If  you  feel  you  ought  to,"  said  the 
woman. 

"  Oh,  I  must,"  said  Prail. 

Night  came  swiftly,  as  it  does  south  of 
the  Line.  The  breeze  freshened,  stirring  the 
smooth  waters  of  the  harbour  and  causing 
the  lights  of  the  ferry-boats  to  sway  gently. 

They  still  sat  in  the  garden. 

H«  ^!  *  :5<  »^ 

Pi'ail  wrote  to  his  partner — a  man's  letter 
to  a  man.  He  told  him  that  they  were 
married,  and  were  coming  to  Miatu.  The 
woman  had  insisted  on  this.  He  also  told 
Fenwick  that  he  had  something  important 
to  tell  him,  but  that  it  w^ould  keep  until 
they  met. 

Two  weeks  later  Prail  and  his  bride  sailed 
for  Miatu. 

Fenwick  was  there  to  meet  them  at  the 
landing,  and  up  at  the  bungalow  the  house- 
boy  gave  them  the  salute  on  the  brass  cannon 
that  was  used  for  recruiting. 


Fenwick  seemed  delighted  to  see  them. 
His  acting  was  that  of  the  strong  man  who 
has  every  emotion  under  perfect  control. 
But  it  did  not  deceive  Prail  ;  he  knew  his 
partner  too  well. 

The  woman  was  fascinated  with  everything, 
but  when  her  husband  suggested  a  stroll 
round  the  plantation,  she  pleaded  a  headache, 
and  Prail  went  alone. 

She  was  very  natural  with  Fenwick. 
They  sat  on  the  verandah,  chatting  as  they 
had  done  in  the  old  days,  and  both  thought 
how  admirably  they  were  carrying  the  thing 
off.  Then  fell  a  temporary  silence,  and 
when  the  woman  spoke  her  voice  was  not 
the  same. 

"Jim  has  something  to  tell  you.  Fen," 
she  said — "  something  that  has  worried  him 
ever  since  he  left  here." 

"  Silly  old  ass  !  "  said  Fenwick. 

"  No,  he  thinks  it — it  is  very  important, 
a  confession." 

"  Oh,  Heavens  !  "  breathed  Fenwick. 

"And  I  thought  I  had  better  prepare 
you,"  the  woman  w^ent  on.  "  He  is  very 
sensitive,  as  you  know,  and  anything  like 
this  weighs  on  his  mind  terribly.  He  is  so 
fond  of  you  ^— no,  I  mean  it — and  he  thinks 
so  much  of  you  that  unless  it  is  put  right 
in  some  w^ay,  he  will  never  quite  forgive 
himself.     It  w^ould  keep  on  cropping  up." 

"  AVell,  if  you'll  tell  me  what  it  is  all 
about,"  laughed  Fenwick,  "  I'll  see  what  I 
can  do.     You  make  me  all  of  a  tremble." 

She  told  him  in  a  few  words,  and  he  did 
not  tremble,  but  for  one  brief  moment  his 
face  was  grave,  his  eyes  became  fixed.  Then 
he  laughed. 

"  Dear,  dear,  how  terrible  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
with  mock  concern. 

"  It  is  to  him,"  said  the  woman,  "  and 
to  me,"  she  added,  after  a  pause. 

"  The  sooner  you  get  it  off  your  mind  the 
better,"  said  Fenwick.  "So  just  dispel  it, 
to  please  me,  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  with 
Jim." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  w^oman. 

Fenwick  crossed  his  legs  and  swung  an 
ungainly  foot  up  and  down. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  something  to 
get  off  my  chest  as  well,"  he  said  lightly. 
"  I  can't  stand  this  climate,  or  it  can't  stand 
me,  or  something.     I  shall  have  to  get  out." 

The  woman  looked  at  him,  but  did  not 
speak. 

"  I  was  wondering  if  Jim  would  buy  me 
out." 

"He'll  miss  you  dreadfully,"  said  the 
woman. 
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"  I  don't  think  so,"  grinned  Fenvvick. 

A  little  later  Prail  returned.  He  seemed 
restless,  excited.  More  than  onco  he  took  the 
pipe  from  his  mouth  and  thumbed  the  bowl. 

Fenwiek  left  them  on  the  pretence  of 
inspecting  the  "lines."  In  reality  he  went 
up  the  beach,  on  and  on,  until  a  sudden 
inspiration  told  him  "  what  he  could  do 
with  Jim." 

Late  that  evening  Prail  came  to  his  room. 

"  I've  come  to  tell  you  something  that 
will  make  you  think  me  the  meanest  cur 
unhung,"  he  said. 

Fenwick  was  undressing  at  the  time.     He 


paused  in  the  process  of  unbuttoning  his 
shirt. 

"  Is  this  a  joke  ?  ^'  he  said.  "  If  so,  I'll 
buy  it." 

"  No,"  Prail  answered,  *'  it  isn^t.  You 
know  when  we  cut  for  the  holiday.  I 
cheated."  He  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
went  on  :  "  I  knew  that  old  king  of  hearts 
with  the  torn  edge,  and  I  turned  it  up.  I 
cheated." 

Fenwick  allowed  a  short  silence  to  ensue. 
Then  he  flung  back  his  head  and  laughed. 
It  was  a  splendid  laugh. 

"So  did  I,"  he  said. 


THE   FIR   FORE-RIGHT  THE   CARAVAN   DOOR. 


'T^HE  withy  embers  smoulder,  the  cruel  night  grows  colder; 
*       The  snow  is  on  my  shoulder,  the  frost  at  my  heart's  core; 
All  one  with  us  she's  seeming,  in  the  slash  o'  sleet  do wn°=  streaming, 
The  little  fir  tree  dreaming  here,  fore-right  the  door  I 

Oh,  maybe  she  is  grieving  o'er  the  day  the  carnp  was  leaving. 
And  farewell  signs  were  heaving  amid  her  branches'  dew ; 
A  bunch  of  honeyed  heather,  three  rush^plaits  looped  together. 
And  a  lucky  stone  in  tether  with  a  word  for  you  ! 

Or  maybe  she  is  dreaming  of  the  Christmas  candles  gleaming 
On  dusky  boughs  soft-beaming,  blue,  red,  and  emerald  green ; 
Now  no  warm  arms  enfold  her,  no  fluttering  ribbons  hold  her  I 
The  years  are  growing  older,  and  the  frost  cuts  keen. 

Oh,  the  winds'  cry  never-ending,  our  withy  smoke  is  sending 
Athwart  her,  sorrowful  bending,  as  their  wailing  wilder  stirs; 
But  she's  murm'ring  through  her  weeping  of  a  goSden  hour  in  keeping; 
So  I'll  be  sleeping  sweet  to-night,  my  dreams  with  hers! 
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A  GREAT  LIFE-SAVING 
ENTERPRISE 

By    WILLIAM    LEIGHTON 
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S-SH  !     S-sh  !     Silence,  please  !  " 
''  What  is  it  ?  " 
"  Wounded  soldiers  coming  in." 
"  Where  from  ?  " 

"  From   everywhere    where   there   is  any 
fighting — Belgium,,  France,  Serbia,  West  and 
East — wherever  the  Allies  and  the  enemy  are 
blazing  at  one  another." 
"  Where  are  they  f  or  ?  " 


pushed  a  yard  further  on,  and  again  waited. 
A  bugle  blast  resounded  through  the  station. 
A  low  rumble  of  heavily  burdened  wheels, 
the  slightest  puff  of  steam,  and  a  long,  finely 
appointed  special  hospital  train  crept,  as  if 
into  an  unfamiliar  region,  to  the  main 
platform.  There  was  no  whistling,  gurgling 
of  air-brakes  or  lubricators,  or  bumping  into 
stationary  buffers.     The  ambulance  men  and 
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"  They  are  coming  to  the  hospital,  one 
of  the  finest  and  biggest  to  be  fo.und  in  all 
England." 

Not  another  word  was  said.  We  all 
craned  our  heads,  silently  shuffled  an  inch  or 
two  forward,  and  waited.  Presently,  to  the 
appointed  minute,  there  filed  through  the 
expectant  assemblage  to  the  space  reserved  for 
them  on  the  station  platform  a  smart-looking 
body  of  members  of  the  Ambulance  Brigade, 
known  as  "  The  George  Royals,"  who  had 
been  specially  summoned  from  various  points 
in  the  town  for  this  piece  of  duty.  These 
handy,  highly-trained  representatives  of  the 
humane  side  of  war,  in  response  to  subdued 
words  of  command,  settled  into  their  allotted 
places  with  the  precision  of  pawns  on  a  chess- 
board. 

"  They're  here  ! "  somebody  said,  and  we 
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railway  officials  glided  quickly,  but  silently, 
to  and  fro  at  whispered  words  of  command, 
and  in  ten  minutes  "  They're  off  !  "  was 
announced.  But  a  lot  had  happened  in  those 
ten  minutes.  Two  hundred  and  odd  soldiers, 
representing  almost  every  stage  of  human 
suffering  that  can  be  inflicted  on  a  field  of 
battle,  were  in  a  trice,  but  without  hurry, 
transferred  from  the  hospital  train  to  a  fleet 
of  over  twenty  elaborately  equipped  motor 
ambulances — a  costly  gift  from  the  people  of 
the  district. 

"  Are  there  many  bad  cases  ?  "  "  Some," 
replied  one  who  had  come  with  the  train. 
Unspeakably  delicate  and  sympathetic  was  the 
handling  of  both  these  bad  cases  and  of  every 
other  unit  in  this  convoy  of  200  stricken 
fightiug-men,  who  had  been  sent  to  have 
their  wounds  healed  and  to  be  prepared  for 
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further  conflict.  The  fittings  of  the  hospital 
train  lacked  nothing  that  could  lessen  the 
pain,  of  the  patients— stretchers,  upholster j, 
resting-places,  even  temperature,  plenty  of 
space,  and  a  minimum  of  oscillation '  and 
stoppages.  The  stretchers  and  their  occupants 
were  tenderly  lifted  from  the  carriages  to  the 
motor  ambulances,  and  the  rest  of  the  convoy 
were  otherwise  transferred,  with  little  sound 
beyond  a  subdued  welcoming  cheer  from 
us,  and  a  few  faint  bat  cheery  responses 
and  waving  of  hands  from  the  town's  brave 
guests,  who  were  glad  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 
eight  hours'  journey. 

"Do  these  convoys  of  wounded  soldiers 
come  often  ? "  I  asked  of  an  officer  who 
sees  them  all  arrive. 


coast  eight  hours  before,  is  quite  ready 
to  receive  the  new  accession  of  sufferers. 
His  staff  of  sixteen  other  officers  — all 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  experience — see 
the  new-comers  at  once,  a  staff  of  trained 
ambulance  officials  and  a  section  of  the  staff 
of  115  nurses  smartly  accomplish  the  trans- 
ference of  the  patients  from  the  recreation 
hall  to  beds  ready  for  them  in  the  various 
wards,  and  all  the  tired  war-stained  travellers 
soon  settle  down  for  the  night  in  a  haven  of 
refuge  from  roaring  guns  and  bursting  shells 
for  which  they  will  soon  learn  to  be  deeply 
grateful. 

As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  look  where 
they  are,  these  wounded  warriors  are  vastly 
astonished  to  find  themselves,  not  in  one,  but 
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"  The  average  varies,  but  they  generally 
bring  us  a  good  many  patients  at  a  time. 
We  once  had  three  trainloads  in  forty-eight 
hours  !  That  was  the  biggest  rush.  We 
should  not  like  another.  But  we  got 
through  all  right.-  We  had  plenty  of 
motor  ambulances,  doctors,  and .  nurses," 
was  the  answer. 

Darting  in  procession  from  the  station 
through  a  few  dark  streets  into  the  still 
darker  open  country,  the  score  of  surgeries 
on  wheels,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  later, 
deposited  their  precious  burdens  in  a  spacious 
recreation-room  just  added  to  the  hospital  by 
the  wholesale  clothing  manufacturers  of  the 
town.  The  Commandant  and  Administrator 
of  the  hospital,  having  been  notified  of 
the  starting  of  the  hospital  train  from  the 


in  an  immense  colony  of  hospitals — a  great 
central  pile  with  wings  stretching,  with  their 
environments,  over  ninety  acres  of  ground, 
on  one  of  the  breeziest  and  most  open  and 
healthy  of  uplands.  The  spot  commands 
vistas  of  twenty  miles  of  open  agricultural 
country,  and  the  only  winds  that  blow  with 
any  force  are  from  the  west  and  south.  It 
stands  on  soil  fertile  in  objects  of  Nature 
study  and  in  products  useful  for  hospital 
kitchens,  and  there  are  extensive  woods 
handy  for  the  wearied  soldier  to  ramble 
in.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  war 
requirements  did  not  call  into  jDeing  all 
these  mansions  in  the  Georgian  style,  with 
eight  halls  of  residence,  an  assembly  hall 
to  hold  eight  hundred  people,  lecture  rooms, 
scientific    theatres,    laboratories,    museums, 
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needlework  rooms,  singing  and  music  rooms, 
gymnasiums,  libraries,  conservatories,  hostels, 
swimming  bath,  laundry,  games  pavilions, 
and  so  on. 

No,  this  hospital  is  the  magnificently  bold 
venture  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
local  Education  Authorities.  About  1906-7 
the  need  of  increased  accommodation  for  the 
training  of  school  teachers  forced  itself 
with  much  persistence  upon  the  Education 
Department  and  leaders  of  educational  in- 
stitutions and  movements  throughout  the 
country.  To  encourage  local  authorities 
to  deal  with  the  problem,  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  1906,  agreed  to  meet  75  per 


developed,  so  did  the  imperative  need 
of  more  and  more  great  hostels  for 
wounded  soldiers  all  over  the  country.  All 
England  was  searched  for  existing  buildings 
that  might  serve  the  purpose  for  the  duration 
of  the  War,  and  for  possible  sites  for  temporary 
structures. 

The  idea  of  appropriating  this  training 
college  was  as  obvious  as  it  was  a  happy 
thought.  Within  three  days  300  beds  were 
ready  for  occupation.  The  wisdom  of  the 
proposal  was  too  manifest  to  be  overcome, 
even  had  there  been  opposition,  which  there 
was  not.  Indeed,  someone  ventured  on 
the  query  whether  the  mind  that  conceived 
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cent,  of  the  capital  cost  of  establishing 
training  colleges.  Thereupon  the  Education 
Committee  of  this  particular  town,  with 
several  strong  educationists  at  its  head,  seized 
the  opportunity  and  equipped  a  temporary 
college.  The  idea  caught  on  so  well  that 
further  tentative  experiments  were  added, 
and  eventually,  with  a  degree  of  pluck 
infinitely  creditable  to  them,  they  purchased 
forty  acres,  added  over  as  much  more  to  it, 
and  erected  thereupon  a  training  college. 
After  a  most  promising  start,  the  institution 
had  jugt  got  everything  into  working  ship- 
shape, and  was  making  most  satisfactory 
headway  in  what  promised  to  be  a  career 
of  success,  when  on  came  the  War !  As 
the  proportions  of  the  European  struggle 


the  national  and  local  need  for  a  college 
had  prophesied  the  approach  of  a  great 
war.  Anyway,  without  much  parley,  and 
with  an  alacrity  that  said  much  for  their 
patriotism,  the  great  body  of  educationists, 
teachers  and  taught,  together  with  the 
numerous  domestic  and  other  staffs,  gathered 
together  their  possessions  and  dispersed. 
A  numerous  section  of  young  students 
enlisted,  and  the  rest  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils  distributed  themselves  amongst  such 
other  educational  institutions  and  houses  in 
the  district  as  could  find  room  for  them,  an 
army  of  men  stored  all  the  movable  equip- 
ments of  the  college  buildings,  and  the 
War  Office,  in  quick  time,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  expensive  adaptations,  converted 
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the  place  into  one  of  the  most  spacious  war 
hospitals  in  the  country.  Of  course,  the 
edihces  are  not  exactly  what  a  War  Office 
architect  would  have  specially  built,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  structure  of  this 
capacity  in  the  country,  designed  for  another 
purpose,  could  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
hospital  for  wounded  soldiers  so  admirably. 
The  War  Department  undertook  to  leave 
the  college  exactly  as  they  found  it,  after  the 
War,  and  the  education  authorities  will 
doubtless  put  forth  vigorous  efforts  to  make 
up  for  lost  time  when  peace  arrives. 

Spacious  and  otherwise  well  equipped  as  it 
is  for  its  benign  work,  this  sanctuary  for  our 
war-worn  brothers  soon  ran  short  of  space 


Belgium,  and  showed  what  an  unspeakable 
force  the  highly-trained  Enghsh  nurse  is  in 
coaxing  the  mental  and  physical  vigour  of 
the  stricken  soldier  back  to  "  nearly  normal " 
and  the  fighting-line. 

And  yet,  when  the  stage  so  far  outlined 
had  been  reached,  an  impression  existed  that 
the  place  had  by  no  means  exhausted  its 
wealth  in  surgical  and  nursing  skill,  its 
financial  sympathy,  or  its  administrative 
resources.  Convoy  after  convoy  of  wounded 
followed  each  other  in  succession  so  rapid 
that  the  Commandant  and  the  head  of  the 
Medical  Department  agreed  with  the  War 
Department  that  still  more  beds,  doctors, 
nurses,    and   nursing   space   must   be    had. 


A    BUSY    STAFF. 


for  beds.  It  started  with  540,  which  the 
battles  on  the  West  Front  quickly  filled. 
By  much  wise  planning,  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  spared  a  big  slice  of  their  ample 
home  for  the  sick  poor,  and  the  Corporation 
handed  over  one  of  its  suburban  hospitals. 
The  former  holds  580,  and  the  latter 
220  beds.  The  local  infirmary  managed  to 
squeeze  180  war  cases  into  its  wards,  and  to 
nurse  them.  That  was  a  truly  noble  thing 
to  do,  for  the  sisters  and  nurses  who  helped 
to  start  the  central  hospital,  and  who  con- 
stituted the  first  staff  of  that  institution, 
)^ere  trained  at,  and  spared  from,  the 
infirmary.  When  these  sisters  and  nurses 
had  set  the  war  work  thoroughly  agoing, 
a  number  of  them  went  over  to  France  and 


This  thing  was  no  sooner  said  than  done. 
The  Mayor  and  the  Commandant,  a  doyen  of 
surgical  science,  put  their  heads  and  energies 
together,  and,  of  course,  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
was  quite  enough  for  two  such  ardent  spirits, 
charged  with  great  issues  of  heart  and  thought, 
to  laise  £2.5,000.  This  sum  ensures  the 
substantial  addition  of  84f;  beds  to  the 
hospital,  and  brings  up  the  total  to  nearly 
2500.  They  could  have  got  twice  the 
amount. 

As  the  pressing  need  for  more  doctors  and 
nurses  at  the  Front  increased,  the  strain 
upon  the  profession  became  serious.  The 
line  of  action  taken  by  the  medical  practi- 
tioners has  been  splendid  from  the  first. 
Quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  300  doctors 
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of  the  town  are  at  the  Front,  serving  with 
the  knowledge  that  practices  which  were  not 
entirely  relinquished  are  being  kept  together 
by  their  professional  brethren  left  at  home, 
who  are  working  almost  night  and  day.  As 
the  Army  expands,  still  more  doctors  are 
called  for,  and,  as  the  result  of  a  local 
conference,  there  is  to  be  a  speeding-up 
of  arrangements  to  secure  more  medical 
practitioners  under  forty-five  years  of  age  to 
take  commissions.  The  scheme  is  designed 
to  release  as  many  men  as  possible  without 
prejudicing  public  interests  or  injuring 
private  practices.  All  doctors  are  to  be 
enrolled,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the 
Derby  system,  and  thus  become  available 
for  service  as  required.     Every  man  is  to 


An  important  adjunct  in  themselves,  the 
added  premises  will  greatly  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  pre-existing  buildings. 

When  the  King  visited  the  district,  His 
Majesty  spent  a  few  hours  at  the  two  great 
institutions  for  repairing  the  human  wastage 
of  w^ar,  and  was  unfeignedly  interested  in 
all  he  saw,  especially  the  heroes  whom  he 
decorated.  The  strikingly  impressive  archi- 
tecture of  the  main  structure,  set  off  by  the 
picturesque  quadrangle,  in  which  hundreds 
of  wounded  soldiers  and  military  officials, 
members  of  the  staff  of  doctors  and  nurses, 
and  the  fleet  of  motor  ambulances  were 
grouped,  deeply  interested  His  Majesty,  who 
told  the  soldiers  of  his  pride  at  the  way  in 
which  they  had  done  their  duty  in  France 


WAITING    FOR    DINNER. 


volunteer,  and  local  committees  are  to  decide 
when  they  are  to  be  called  up,  and  to  see 
that  neither  their  practices  nor  their  patients 
suffer.  Meanwhile,  the  civilian  population 
are  being  exhorted  to  place  as  little  strain 
as  possible  on  their  doctors. 

The  normal  nursing  staff  at  the  hospital 
at  present  numbers  115,  and  60  more  will 
be  required  for  the  extension.  The  town 
pays  for  the  temporary  enlargement,  and 
the  War  Office  gives  £10,000  for  equip- 
ping the  new  structures,  and  will  take  them 
over.  Comprising  twelve  blocks,  designed 
on  the  latest  models  for  military  hospitals, 
with  a  spacious,  up-to-date  kitchen,  and 
mess-rooms  which  will  adequately  serve  the 
old  ancbnew  buildings,  the  extensions  are 
thoroughly  approved  by  the  War  Council. 


and  at  the  Dardanelles,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  they  would  soon  be  restored  to 
health,  their  friends,  and  their  homes.  The 
King  spent  an  hour  chatting  with  the  worst 
sufferers  in  the  great  hall,  and  graciously 
permitted  himself  to  be  photographed  with 
the  newly  honoured  medallists  and  a  semi- 
circle of  other  soldiers.  His  Majesty,  dis- 
covering here  and  there  a  patient  about  whose 
personal  or  military  history  he  knew  some- 
thing, chatted  to  nearly  a  dozen  of  them, 
and  pinned  a  D.C.M.  decoration  on  Private 
Preston,  of  the  West  Yorkshires,  for  releasing 
a  group  of  officers  buried  in  a  dug-out,  and 
sustaining  twelve. wounds  in  a  heavy  fire. 
The  King  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
open-air  shelters,  environed  by  lawns  and 
greenhouses,   where    men   with   bad    septic 
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wounds  live  night  and  day.  The  skill  with 
which  all  the  buildings  at  both  hospitals  had 
been  adapted  to  hospital  purposes  was  warmly 
commended,  and,  on  leaving,  His  Majesty 
told  the  assembled  men  how  proud  their 
country  was  of  the  splendid  way  in  which 
they  had  fought. 

Since  the  present  Commandant  took  up  the 
reins  of  administration,  the  great  work  that 
he  supervises  has  gone  ahead  splendidly. 
No  general  in  the  field  could  marshal  his 
forces  better,  or  get  more  out  of  them  with 
a  minimum  of  pressure.  He  has  the  over- 
sight of  the  entire  work  of  all  the  three 
hospitals,  and  does  not  turn  a  hair.  After 
a  course  of  treatment  of  from  three  to  five 


hospital  are  occupied  by  the  r^urses,  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Associa- 
tions supplying  the  V.A.D.  nurses.  These 
latter  societies  render  all  manner  of  useful 
help.  And  the  cheery  spirit  of  the  men 
finds  interest  in  a  round  of  entertainments, 
chiefly  in  the  recreation  hall,  which  seats  500. 
There  is  a  permanent  cinema  installation, 
with  shows  twice  a  week,  and  the  willing  help 
of  leading  artistes  from  all  the  theatres,  music- 
halls,  and  other  places  of  entertainment  in  the 
town,  is  so  plenteous  that,  as  a  patient  with 
a  merry  countenance,  though  he  w^as  minus 
an  arm,  told  me  ;  "  We  have  some  rare  good 
sport  on  every  night."  There  are  two 
billiard  tables  in  this  hall,  and  the  Y .M.C A., 


CONVALESCENTS. 


weeks — though  some  stay  much  longer — the 
men  go  to  convalescent  hospitals  to  complete 
their  cures.  Some  of  them  then  get  a  ten 
days'  furlough  to  visit  their  friends,  and 
about  70  or  80  per  cent,  are  then  sent  back 
to  duty.  JSTo  fewer  than  twenty-six  of  these 
convalescent  homes  are  connected  with  these 
hospitals.  They  are  scattered  in  all  the 
pleasant  resting-places  on  the  coast  and  in 
beautiful  rural  centres.  The  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  county  have  placed  their 
mansions  at  the  disposal  of  thousands  of 
recovering  warriors,  and  the  untiring  and 
omnipresent  efforts  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
VA.I).  agencies,  coupled  with  the  great 
outflow  of  benevolence  from  the  public,  leave 
little  of  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  War 
Authorities. 

Three    hostels    attached    to    the    main 


at  nominal  prices,  furnishes  the  men  with 
refreshments,  stationery,  and  other  require- 
ments. 

The  class  of  patients  admitted  have  in- 
cluded almost  every  variety  of  disease  and 
injury  met  with  during  the  War.  Amongst 
these,  large  numbers  of  injuries  to  the  chief 
nerves  and  blood-vessels  have  been  operated 
on,  and  bullets  and  shrapnel  have  been 
removed  from  almost  every  part  of  the  body, 
including  the  skull,  spinal  canal,  chest,  and 
abdomen.  These  have  been  localised  by  the 
help  of  the  X-rays.  The  early  movement 
of  joints  in  the  neighbourhood  of  injuries,, 
associated  with  massage,  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  first.  By  this  means  much 
more  complete  and  rapid  restoration  of 
functions  has  been  obtained. 

The  opening  and  dedication  to  its  mission 
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of  mercy  of  the  great  extension  of  the 
hospital  was  given  a  send-off  worthy  of  its 
high  purpose,  of  the  medical  and  other  leaders 
of  the  AVar  Department  generally,  as  well 
as  of  the  representatives  of  the  county 
and  other  patriotic  families  who  crowded 
the  spacious  assembly  hall.  The  note  of 
the  proceedings  was  one  of  deep  and  well- 
expressed  thankfulness  for  the  self-deuying 
large-heartedness  of  which  the  costly  project  is 
the  outcome,  and  of  cheerful  encouragement 
for  the  future.  The  Mayor,  sketching  the 
progress  of  war  hospital  work,  told  the 
gathering  that  they  were  providing  beds 
for  862  more  patients,  that  the  Education 
Committee  had  lent  their  architect  for  the 
new  buildings,  and  that  the  town  had 
set  itself  to  raise  £40,000  more  for  the 
wives  and  children  of  citizens  now  at  the 
Front. 

The  General  Officer  Commanding,  in 
declaring  the  hospital  open,  congratulated 
the  Commandant  and  all  concerned  on  the 
first-rate  work  done  so  quickly,  as  if  by 
magic,  and  said  that  right  through  the  town 


had  been  splendid,  that  new  hospital  behig 
an  example  of  the  public  spirit  and  usefulness 
existing  amongst  all  classes. 

The  Surgeon-General  assured  the  assembly 
that  the  chief  idea  was,  first  and  last,  that 
the  soldier  should  have  the  very  best  medical 
attention.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  fix 
the  hospitals  in  the  great  teaching  centres  of 
medicine.  The  town,  with  its  long  tradition 
of  medical  and  surgical  notabilities,  was 
eminently  suited  for  such  a  hospital.  The 
tt)wn  arranged  its  own  details,  and  when  the 
great  need  came,  in  the  course  of  a  night 
the  hospital  arose  and  was  ready  for  its  work. 
When  the  town  was  asked  to  increase  its 
accommodation  later,  it  more  than  doubled 
it  without  a  word.  And,  again,  when  still 
more  provision  Avas  sought,  it  came  in  the 
form  of  auxiliary  hospitals  and  that  further 
extension.  When  the  War  ended,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  leave  many  memories,  some  sad, 
some  glorious,  but  among  them  would  be 
w^armly  cherished  the  memory  of  what  had 
been  done  to  aid  and  soften  the  lot  of  the 
wounded  and  sick  soldiers. 


WAYFARING.- 

Y^EA,  I  can  face  it  now,  the  dust,  the  heat, 
*       The  fear,  the  sin,  the  thousand  shafts  of  wrong, 
For  I  have  that  which  makes  the  journey  sweet- 
Yea,  sweeter,  dear,  than  all  my  words  of  song. 

Men  will  not  see  my  gift,  its  strength,  its  gain. 

My  sun  when  cold,  my  light  when  skies  are  grey; 

They  little  know,  who  see  my  toil  and  pain, 
How  rich  the  prize  I  bear  upon  my  way. 

Not  for  men's  view,  their  cold,  aINseeing  eyes; 

This  they  see  not,  only  my  battle  scars ; 
But  I  shall  sing  it  to  the  lonely  skies. 

And  in  the  dusk  will  croon  it  to  the  stars. 


J.    BERNARD    MCCARTHY. 


THE  TYRANT 

By  PETER   O'SHEA 


Illustrated  by  Septimus  E.   Scott 


F  Steirking  were  with 
us  now,"  the  driver 
of  the  leading 
.  sledge  called  back, 
without  turning 
round,  so  that  his 
voice  seemed  to 
come  from  some- 
where in  front  of 
his  pointed  fur 
hood,  "  he  would 
whip  up  his  dogs  and  order  everybody  else  to 
slow  down  until  he  could  pull  ahead  of  them, 
and  be  *  Front  Sled '  coming  into  Esquimaux 
Town— eh,  Captain  ?  The  Esquimaux  gave 
him  the  right  name." 

"Yes,"  Captain  Dolven  replied  bitterly. 
He  was  sitting  comfortably  on  his  load,  facing 
almost-  backwards,  and  guiding  his  dogs  with 
one  hand,  while  he  watched  good-naturedly 
the  dogs  and  the  driving  of  the  young 
student  who  brought  up  the  rear.  "  All  the 
years  I  was  second-in-command  on  his  trips 
I  heard  so  many  orders  from  him  that  I  used 
to  hate  to  give  any  myself.  Even  now  Fm 
not  fond   of  it,  though   I   am  the  leader. 

Always,  when  I  think  of  Steirking,  I ■ 

If  he  had  let  niQ  go  wdth  him  to  the  Pole,  I 
would  not  be  heading  for  there  again  now." 

*'  He  made  you  turn  back  when  you  were 
two  days'  march  from  the  Pole  ?  "  the  young 
student  ventured  to  recall.  This  was  personal 
drama  to  him,  this  being  allowed  to  speak 
in  sympathy  to  the  giant  invaders  of  the  far 
places  while  actually  flying  along  over  their 
own  white  element.  Ahead  of  them  the 
snowy  expanse  was  undistinguished  by  any 
mark ;  behind  them  stretched  their  own 
shghtly  sunken  path,  as  though  the  first  sled 
had  continually  unrolled  it,  and  the  other 
two  had  beaten  it  into  place. 

"Yes,"  Dolven  answered.  "That  off 
middle  dog  isn't  pulling  anything.  Speak 
to  him.  I  tried  not  to  mind,  especially  after 
I  got  back  to  civilisation.     I  did  not  want 


don't  think  Steirking  cared  so  much  for  it, 
either,  to  give  him  his  due. 

'•But,  you  see,  I  couldn't  stand  it.  I 
had  to  come  back  and  finish  up  tny  lifetime. 
The  days  here  I  do  not  much  like.  They 
are  vast  and  white  and  merciless— a  white 
more  monotonous  than  pitch  dark.  But  the 
nights — the  nights  are  wonderful.  I  saw 
once — in  the  greatest  theatre  in  the  world — 
what  they  called  'a  spectacle  of  beauty,' 
and  it  was  nothing.  For  all  these  years  I 
have  been  going  towards  the  Pole  ;  now 
I  am  going  to  it.  There  is  a  difference.  It 
is  going  to  be  good  to  be  here  with  no 
Steirking  to  stop  me." 

"What  do  you  think  of  Steirking?" 
Niedler  inquired,  flicking  a  dog  with  his 
W'hip-thong. 

"Steirkingmade  a  mistake,"  Dolven  rephed, 
"  that  he  was  born  in  a  democracy.  Even 
when  he  repaired  the  flaw  as  much  as  possible 
by  becoming  a  naval  oflicer,  he  was  irked. 
His  country,  you  know,  among  three  or  four 
others,  calls  itself  the  *most  democratic  in 
the  world,'  and  is  apt  to  consider  a  naval 
officer  as  the  servant  of  its  citizens.  Some- 
times it  has  not  the  proper  respect  for  an 
officer  wiien  he  does  not  at  all  care  to  consider 
himself  a  servant.  I  imagine  Steirking  was 
far  more  comfortable  here,  where  there  are 
no  million  of  democrats  to  annoy  his  view. 
He  could  be  autocrat,  with  nobody  but 
Esquimaux  and  the  members  of  his  own 
party  taking  up  the  landscape." 

"  He  thinks  of  this  as  his  country," 
Niedler  added. 

"  His  country  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? " 

'^  With  the  accent  on  the  '  his,' "  Niedler 
insisted. 

His  leader  laughed  shortly.  "  Nonsense  ! " 
he  said,  repelling  some  disturbance  innate 
in  the  idea.  A  gesture  of  his  hand  and 
his  glance  swept  the  white  foreground 
surrounding  them  to  the  horizon.  "This 
country  is  too  big  for  that.  Any  man  has  a 
right  to  come  into  it  if  he  can  get  in.    The 


any  of  the  applause  or  the  public  fuss.     I 
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Esquimaux  have  discovered  that  we  are 
coming." 

The  student  stared  at  him.  "  How  do 
you  know  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Do  you  see  those  Httle  thin  feathers  of 
smoke  over  there  ?"  the  Captain  inquired. 
"But,  no,  of  course  you  cannot.  If  you 
should  como  to  pass  your  life  here,  however, 
you  woukl  soon  learn  to  see  unnaturally  far 
the  only  few  signs  of  other  life.  That  smoke 
is  from  thoir  huts,  and  there  has  been  a 
change  in  it." 

"  But  how  can  they  see  us  ?  "  the  student 
asked  again. 

The  Captain  smiled  and  exhaled  luxuriously 
a  big  lungful  of  air  through  the  circle  of  his 
mouth.  It  became  a  grey-white  bush  of 
vapour,  and  floafced  upward.  "  Thirty  dogs 
and  three  men  ?  "  he  summed  up.  "  How 
can  you  see  a  locomotive  beyond  a  forest  or  a 
hill  ?  There's  nothing  supernatural  about 
a  sign  like  that.     It's  as  real  as— as  people. 

"We  will  find  the  Esquimaux  huddled 
together  in  a  fright,"  Captain  Dolven 
prophesied.  He  laughed  like  a  man  returning 
home,  about  to  put  his  foot  upon  his  own 
front  porch.  "  I  tell  you,  boy,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  this  country  gets  into  your  blood  !  " 

The  Esquimaux  were,  in  truth,  gathered  in 
a  dark  knot  between  and  behind  the  nearest 
of  the  white  huts.  But  when  they  recognised 
Dolven  and  Niedler  at  a  distance,  they  came 
out  over  the  snow  in  their  fat  hooded  fur 
suits.  "  Hoyah  !  "  they  called,  their  faces 
beaming  with  smiles.  The  whole  village  ran 
out  to  meet  their  visitors  and  probable 
benefactors. 

'^  Well  ?  "  Dolven  rallied,  standing  before 
them.  "  Steirking's  Esquimaux  ?  "  Several 
of  them  laughed. 

"Front  Sled  with  you?"  Wotong,  the 
great  hunter,  inquired  respectfully. 

"  No.  I  am  Big  Man  now.  To-morrow  I 
will  want  you  to  go  travel  v.-^'th  me.  Now 
I  have  food  and  presents  for  you." 

"  Good  !  "  said  Wotong  happily.  "  Front 
Sled  at  the  ship  ?  " 

Dolven  shook  his  head  impatiently.  "No," 
he  said.  "  He  did  not  come.  He  is  at  home. 
I  am  Big  Man  now." 

Wotong  pondered  a  moment.  "  Front 
Sled  dead  ?  "  he  questioned. 

"  No,  no,  I  tell  you.  He  is  away,  there." 
Dolven  waved  his  hand  equatorwards. 

Wotong  and  the  other  Esquimaux  looked 
at  one  another  uncomprehending.  They 
could  not  conceive  of  Steirking  as  other  than 
either  dead,  or  on  the  ship,  or  here. 

Niedler  laughed.    "Never  mind,"  he  said. 


"  I  have  Steirking's  voice.  He  sent  it  to 
you,  by  me,  for  a  present."  He  questioned 
Dolven  with  a  glance,  and  the  latter  nodded 
carelessly.  Niedler  went  to  his  sledge  and 
brought  out  a  package  which  proved,  when 
the  wrappings  were  torn  off,  to  be  a  Httle 
phonograph.  Niedler  placed  it  in  Wotong's 
hands.  "That's  yours,"  he  said.  The 
Esquimaux  stared  at  it.  Wotong  looked 
down  at  it  somewhat  scared,  holding  it  as  a 
bachelor  uncle  holds  a  baby. 

Niedler  unearthed  a  pile  of  records  in 
their  square  manila  envelopes,  and  took  off 
the  top  one,  upon  which  was  written, 
"Steirking's  greetings  to  his  Esquimaux." 
Niedler  put  the  black  disk  into  position, 
wound  up  the  phonograph,  placed  it  on  a 
hummock,  and  turned  the  horn  to  point 
between  the  two  groups  of  white  men  and  of 
Esquimaux. 

The  raucousprelude  startled  the  Esquimaux, 
but  at  the  first  word  they  became  attentive, 
and  one  of  the  older  dogs,  which  had  been 
with  Steirking,  stood  rigid.  At  the  next 
word  the  wolf-dog  barked,  as  at  a  familiar 
call,  and  the  little  black  eyes  of  the  Esquimaux ' 
became  intelligent.  The  words  were  in  the 
incomprehensible  tongue  of  the  whites,  but 
the  tones  could  belong  to  only  one  man. 

"  Commandant  Steirking's  compliments  to 
his  old  comrades,"  the  voice  said  stiffly, 
"  and  will  they  please  consider  this  a  salute  ?  " 
Involuntarily  the  backs  of  the  two  white 
veterans  stiffened,  and  their  hands  flew  to 
their  foreheads.  The  student  hastened  to 
imitate  them,  and  those  Esquimaux  who 
had,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  with 
Steirking  repeated  their  action  clumsily,  so 
that  before  they  knew  it  the  whole  company 
were  suddenly  at  attention,  saluting  the 
invisible  voice  of  the  former  leader. 

Steirking's  voice,  as  though  it  had  got 
what  it  wanted,  changed  to  Esquimaux. 
"Hoyah!"  it  said.  "My  Esquimaux  are 
alive  and  well.  Where  is  Wotong,  the 
Widest  Man,  the  man  great  with  a  seal- 
spear  ?  "  The  eyes  of  Wotong,  who  stood 
proudly  behind  his  new  box,  gleamed  with 
delight.  "Where  is  Shush-Slush,  the  fast 
runner  on  snow  ?  "  A  tall,  eager  man  clove 
his  way  to  the  front.  "Where  are  Gulo 
and  Ming  " — Ming  was  dead,  but  the  voice 
went  on  as  though  it  knew  all  about  that,  as 
though  it  were  only  reminding  them  of  it — 
"  Seld  and  Blugu  ?  And  their  wives  ? 
Where  is  Een's  little  daughter,  Lutu,  with 
the  smiling  face  ?  She  is  married  now." 
Captain  Dolven  started.  But,  of  course, 
anyone  would   know   that  Lutu  would  not 
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long  remain  unasked  for.  "  Let  her  husband 
step  forth.  He  is  a  'hicky  fellow."  The 
husband  stepped  forward,  grinning  proudly 
into  the  phonograph.  He  never  suspected 
that  Steirking  was  not  addressing  him 
personally.  ''Where  is  Wickiup,  the  Fool 
Walker,  who  falls  so  many  times  upon  the 
ice  ?  Has  he  broken  his  neck  yet  ?  Where 
are  all  my  people  ?     Grreetings  to  you  ! 

"  To  each  of  you  who  will  go  with  Captain 
Big  Chin  on  the  sledges  I  send  a  present  by 
my  friend  the  Thin-Nosed  Man."  They 
all  looked  expectantly  at  Niedler.  "  He  will 
show  you  how  to  make  each  present  talk,  or 
laugh,  or  sing.  Every  man  is  to  be  allowed 
to  play  his  present  upon  the  box,  which  I 
give  to  the  Widest,  Biggest  Man,  Wotong. 

^*  You  hear  my  voice.  My  voice  is  with 
you.  Wotong  will  guard  it,  and  keep  it 
always  with  him.  While  my  voice  is  with 
you,  I  am  with  you.  As  long  as  my  voice 
speaks  to  you,  I  am  alive,  and  live  with  you. 
I  will  talk  to  you.  I  will  watch  over  my 
children." 

Captain  Dolven  frowned  as  he  listened. 
He  knew  very  well  that  the  speech  had 
projected  Steirking's  past  years  of  influence 
over  the  Esquimaux  out  into  the  present, 
and  knew,  too,  that  in  the  Esquimaux  brain 
there  is  room  for  no  more  than  one  main 
influence  at  a  time.  "  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  what  was  on  that  thing  ?  "  he  demanded 
of  Niedler. 

"I  didn't  know,"  Niedler  defended.  "What 
do  you  want  ?  "  he  asked  the  owner  of  an 
Esquimaux  hand  which  was  extended  toward 
him.  A  dozen  other  hands  shot  forward 
with  it. 

"  I  get  a  black  talk-moon  if  I  go  with 
Captain  Big  Chin  ?  I  go."  They  all  tried 
to  drown  each  other  out  with  shouting  that 
they  also  would  go  on  a  journey  with 
Big  Chin. 

Captain  Dolven  laughed  with  a  heartiness 
which  put  much  in  evidence  the  reason  for 
his  sobriquet,  until  his  eyes,  even  in  the  cold, 
held  tears,  mostly  of  ludicrousness,  a  little  of 
pity.  Each  of  these  great,  strong  savages, 
for  the  sake  of  a  small  black  disk  apiece, 
were  volunteering  to  go  on  a  trip  which 
might  cost  them,  from  starvation  or  sheer 
exhaustion  or  unheralded  catastrophe,  their 
lives. 

But  Dolven  profited  by  his  chance  to  take 
the  pick  of  the  entire  tribe.  Each  man 
elected  grinned  all  over,  and  held  out  a  fat 
hand  to  Niedler  for  a  talk-moon.  Niedler 
showed  them  how  to  start  the  phonograph, 
and   they  all  went  oif  in   a  cluster  about 


Wotong,  each  extending  his  record  and 
demanding  that  Wotong  play  his  first  and 
at  once. 

Upon  the. top  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  record 
Niedler  uncovered  a  sealed  letter-envelope 
addressed,  to  his  surprise,  to  him,  and  he 
put  it  into  his  pocket  to  read  later. 

"  Well,  that  was  so  easy  it  doesn't  seem 
real,"  Dolven  said.  "The  records  did  my 
recruiting  for  me  without  my  having  to 
say  a  word.  Who  would  have  thought  old 
Steirking  had  that  much  benevolence  in 
him  ?  " 

"  Wotong  is  going  with  you  ?  "  Niedler 
half  stated. 

"  Wotong  ?  Of  course,"  Captain  Dolven 
replied.     "  He's  the  best  man  in  the  tribe." 

"He'll  want  to  bring  his  phonograph," 
Niedler  remarked  absent-mindedly,  "and 
the  others  will  want  to  bring  their  records." 

"Good  enough,"  said  Captain  Dolven. 
"  Help  to  keep  'em  cheerful." 

Niedler,  alone  for  a  moment  in  the  white 
men's  hut  that  evening,  took  from  his  pocket 
the  letter  which  he  had  found  among 
the  phonograph  records,  and  opened  it.  It 
was  typewritten,  but  without  preamble  or 
signature,  as  if  in  informal  friendliness — 

"  I  thank  you  for  acting  as  distributor  of 
my  presents.  I  wish  you  would  also  see  that 
the  remaining  special  records,  which  I  have 
marked  as  containing  speeches  appropriate 
to  certain  events,  like  the  'Greetings,'  be 
put  on  the  machine  at  the  proper  times. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  have  agreed  in 
your  Qwn  mind  to  this  request,  out  of  a 
friendly  spirit.  But  because  I  do  not  want 
to  have  any  work,  even  the  slightest,  for  me 
go  unrewarded,  I  am  setting  aside  a  few 
hundred  dollars — five  hundred,  to  be  exact — 
for  you  on  your  return.  Please  accept  them 
with  my  compliments. 

"  You  are  now  on  another  expedition 
toward  the  Pole,  in  my  tracks.  I  cannot 
give  over  the  thought  that  for  any  other 
man  to  reach  and  stand  upon  the  Pole,  as 
I  did,  is  not  natural.  I  figure  that  the 
chances  against  the  success  of  any  particular 
Polar  trip^are,  say,  ten  to  one.  That  would 
make  it  about  an  even  thing  that  no  one  will 
again  reach  the  Pole  during  the  ten  years 
following  the  original  conquest  of  it  by  me. 
I  am  disposed  to  make  a  little  friendly  gamble 
with  someone  who  can  follow  the  game 
intelligently,  and  thus  share  my  hopes  and 
fears.  I  am  therefore  depositing  with  the 
Merchants'  Bank  a  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  drawn  by  you  if  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  nobody  else  has  penetrated  to  the 
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Pole.      I    trust    that    you   will    enjoj    the 
sporting  chance. 

"  I  have  said  to  you  more  than  once  that 
I  regard  the  Polar  regions  as  my  land,  my 
empire,  and  I  want  no  one  to  succeed  to  it 
— at  least,  until  my  death." 

Niedler  read  the  note  again,  stopping  once 
or  twice  to  ponder  it.  It  was  just  like 
Steirking  to  play  with  him  in  this  way, 
concerning  an  affair  over  which  neither  of 
them  had  any  control.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  could  almost  imagine,  through  the 
icy  walls  of  his  hut,  a  ghost  of  Steirking's 
face  hovering  outside  with  an  unvoiced, 
sardonic  chuckle.  He  folded  the  note  and 
put  it  back  into  his  pocket  just  as  Captain 
Dolven  entered  the  hut. 

Three  days  later  the  party,  now  greatly 
augmented,  set  out  for  the  ship  on  the  west 
coast.  Each  Esquimaux  was  taking  along 
with  him  the  possessions  he  considered 
indispensable — that  is,  his  wife,  his  dogs, 
his  favourite  weapons,  and  his  phonograph 
record.  The  machine  itself  was  enthroned 
on  Wotong's  sledge.  Dolven  laughed  when 
he  saw  them,  then  stopped  laughing  when  he 
heard  Steirking's  voice  start  up  again  in 
an  oration  which  Niedler  had  found  labelled 
"  On  the  Trip  to  the  Ship."  But  Dolven 
found  the  words  quite  innocent — indeed,  of 
a  sort  to  help  him  in  his  charge  of  the 
savages.  ''  My  children,"  the  crackling  bass 
of  the  machine  was  saying  almost  exactly  as 
if  it  were  issuing  from  Steirking's  own  dry 
throat,  "  I  see  you  alive  and  well.  You 
must  all  try  to  come  back  alive.  Of  course, 
you  will  be  thin  and  worn,  as  you  were  last 
time."  Some  of  the  women  began  to  beg 
their  husbands  not  to  go.  "  But  you  must 
not  turn  back  so  soon,  within  sight  of  the 
village — you  who  every  day  face  danger 
and  work  that  you  may  live.  I  will  watch 
over  my  children  as  of  yore,  and  Big  Chin 
will  do  the  best  he  can."  Dolven  laughed 
at  the  funny  thought  that  the  protective 
power  of  a  man  thousands  of  miles  away 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  power  of  himself,  who  Avas  on  the 
spot  and  the  leader. 

They  reached  the  ship  in  a  week.  When 
the  student,  with  a  sigh,  welcomed  it  as  the 
only  punctuation  on  a  long  white  page,  they 
laughed,  for  they  had  come  what  was  for 
them  a  short  trip,  and  that  through  land 
broken  by  shadows  of  rocks  and  even  a  few 
bushes.  No  sooner  were  they  aboard  than 
one  or  two  of  the  Esquimaux  who  had  been 
members  of  Steirking's  crews  tended  to  lapse 
into  their  old  ship  habits,  turning  corners 


by  ir  stinct  ;  but  they  bumped  their  noses 
against  unfamiliar  walls  and  doors.  *'  This 
is  not  the  ship  of  Front  Sled,"  Wotong 
sagely  and  wonderingly  remarked  to  Captain 
Dolven.     "  Where  is  that  one  ?  " 

Dolven  frowned.  He  had  asked  to  charter 
the  old  ship  to  which  he  was  so  accustomed, 
but  Steirking  had  refused.  "No,  it's  not 
the  same,"  Dolven  answered  Wotong  shortly. 
"That  one  is  tied  up  in  Steirking's  httle 
bay,  where  he  can  see  it  from  his  house  on 
the  hill."  And  Dolven  purposely  set  about 
forming  certain  rules  in  opposite  fashion  to 
Steirking's  corresponding  old  ones. 
^  But  his  present  ship,  the  Am  Ends  der 
Frde,  was  a  good  vessel,  and  carried  them 
as  fast,  as  far,  into  the  Polar  district  as  any 
could.  The  sun  revolved  endlessly  above 
the  fog.  Gradually  its  path  circle  sank 
lower  and  lower,  until,  after  months,  the 
constant  monochrome  of  yellow  was  relieved 
briefly  by  the  colours  of  sunset  mingled  at 
midnight  with  sunrise.  Soon  the  circle 
dipped  below  the  world's  plane  for  an  hour, 
two  hours,  and  the  evening  lights  had  time 
to  gather  in  the  sky.  They  anchored  the 
ship  in  its  winter  permanent  quarters.  Ice 
modelled  the  crude  dismantled  masts  into  a 
thicker  body  with  crystal  finish,  and  crowded 
the  ship  into  the  shore.  Daily  the  low-hung 
segment  of  the  sun's  travel  shrank  shorter 
and  lower,  lessened  to  an  hour,  a  few 
minutes  ;  the  rising  of  the  sun  at  noon 
now  mingled  immediately  with  the  setting, 
dwindled  to  a  rose  flush,  a  brief  twilight, 
a  wish,  a  regret,  and  darkness.  The  moon's 
path  circle  now  in  turn  rose  on  high,  and 
for  weeks  remained  unbroken  above  the 
snow  and  the  ice  and  the  one  ship. 

Niedler  many  times  found  Captain  Dolven 
standing,  even  in  the  cold  of  fifty  or  sixty 
degrees  of  frost,  outside  the  cabin  door  or  by 
the  rail,  looking  at  the  night  lights  of  rose 
and  violet  and  luminous  green  playing 
among  each  other,  leaping  instantaneously 
through  and  among  one  another  from 
horizon  to  zenith,  shimmering,  pausing, 
silently  pouncing,  fighting  one  another  in 
breath-suspending  excitement,  until  they 
tumbled  totally  out  of  the  world,  only  to 
appear  quietly  in  their  places  as  before,  and 
begin  all  over  again  in  some  new  variety 
their  silent,  sky-wide  gambolling.  Always, 
whether  it  was  in  the  south,  east,  west,  or 
north  that  the  lights  were  greatest,  Dolven 
would  end,  before  he  went  in  by  facing 
tow^ard  the  Pole. 

Through  the  palely  tinted,  sad,  vast  beauty 
of  the  Polar  night  they  lived  and  w^orked 
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and  sang,  and  at  dawn  of  the  summer  day 
thej  set  out  on  the  sledges.  Ten  white  men, 
twenty  Esquhnaux,  two  hundred  dogs,  drew 
away  from  the  ship  in  a  straight  black  line. 
Again  the  shouting  and  noise  of  the  march 
were  stilled  to  listen  to  Sfceirking's  voice, 
telling  the  Esquimaux  that  he  saw  them  all 
lively  and  strong,  that  they  were  going  on  a 
long  journey,  that  they  must  work  hard,  that 
he  would  look  out  for  them.  Dolven  was 
happy.  *'  Make  haste  there,  my  children  !  " 
he  shouted.  In  the  general  scramble  which 
followed,  big  Wotong  urged  his  dogs  to  a 
burst  of  speed,  and  went  by  laughing,  like 
a  fat,  gigantic  child  running  with  graceful 
strength,  until  he  drove  to  the  head  of  the 
column.  There  he  leaped  aboard  his  sledge 
and  waved  the  end  of  his  rein  in  a  vigorous 
circle,  making  silent  grimaces  of  laughter 
from  behind  the  horn  of  the  phonograph 
out  of  which  Steirking's  voice  was  speaking. 
Esquimaux  and  white  men  both  laughed,  for 
there  was  the  voice  of  "Front  Sled"  in  his 
own  customary  position  at  important  times. 

Only  one  interruption  to  the  start  of  the 
journey  occurred,  when  the  boom  of  a  gun 
was  heard  behind  them,  and  Wotong  was 
.,  sent  back  to  the  ship  to  find  out  what 
was  wanted.  Half-way  he  met  the  wireless 
operator,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
ship,  and  when  he  rejoined  the  party  at  their 
first  camp  that  evening  he  had  a  telegram 
for  Niedler.  Niedler  read  it.  Quickly  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  Dolven,  but  the  Captain 
was  busy  working,  and  did  not  see  him. 
Niedler,  frowning,  held  the  paper  a  moment, 
then  folded  it  and  pushed  it  into  his  pocket. 

That  night  he  hesitated  whether  he  should 
put  on  Steirking's  record  marked  "  First 
Camp  on  the  Sledge  Journey,"  but  he 
remembered  his  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
felt  obligated  to  earn  it.  The  guttural  and 
labial  accents  rang  out  through  the  white 
camp,  while  Captain  Dolven  w^as  keeping 
the  Esquimaux  on  the  jump  with  orders  and 
work.  Niedler's  glance  returned  again  and 
again  to  the  little  metal  horn,  as  if  there 
were  a  certain  fascination  in  it. 

An  unattended  cache  or  depot  of  supplies 
was  established  at  the  half-way  point  of  the 
journey,  another  a  quarter  way  farther  on, 
and  then  successive  relief  stations,  like  dots, 
plotted  a  week  apart  on  the  long  straight 
path  to  the  Pole.  The  first  depot  was  a 
reserve  for  the  latter  half  of  the  return  trip  ; 
the  second  was  to  feed  provisions  forward  to 
the  relief  stations.  At  each  of  the  latter  a 
group  of  men  was  left,  with  two  sledges  and 
their  teams.     Aft^r  a  short  rest,  and  with 


only  part  of  a  load,  the  dogs  could  traverse 
in  three  days  the  distance  between  stations 
which  had  taken  the  main  party  a  week,  and 
thus  provisions  could  be  rapidly  transported 
by  the  men  of  the  first  station  to  the  second, 
by  them  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  passing 
forward  provisions  for  the  return  of  Dolven 
and  his  final  companions.  Toward  the  end, 
each  pound  of  load  was  carefully  calculated. 
This  manner  of  advance,  dropping  some 
men  and  some  dogs,  but  proportionally  more 
load  at  each  station,  should  have  acted  upon 
the  surviving  travellers  as  a  stream  of  water 
acts  upon  itself  in  passing  through  a  nozzle 
whose  diameter  diminishes  in  successive 
steps— that  is,  to  project  the  issuing  drops 
forward  at  an  increasingly  faster  rate.  That 
is  what,  indeed,  would  have  happened  ;  but 
dogs  and  men  became  so  much  more  and 
more  fatigued  that  the  only  effect  of  each 
lightening  was  a  conservation  of  strength 
enabling  them  to  keep  on  at  the  same  steady 
pace  to  the  end.  Then,  when  the  Pole  had 
been  reached,  the  column  could  fall  back 
into  itself  and  proceed  at  all  necessary  speed 
to  the  ship. 

Captain  Dolven  himself  came  around  to 
the  individual  men  whom  he  was  to  drop 
at  each  newly  established  station,  and  told 
them  quietly,  without  outward  feeling,  except, 
perhaps,  regret  or  apology.  The  student  was 
among  those  designated  at  the  first  station. 

"  You  mean,"  he  said,  "  that  I'm  not  to 
go  any  farther  ?  " 

The  Captain  smiled.  "  Do  you  want  to 
travel  all  summer  ? "  be  asked.  At  the 
same  moment  he  heard  Steirking's  voice 
begin  to  speak  in  Esquimaux  from  a  record 
which  Niedler  had  found  marked  ''  First 
Relief  Station."  "  Young  man  with  the 
smooth  skin  and  the  tired  legs,"  the  voice 
was  saying,  so  that  the  Esquimaux  looked 
over  at  the  student  and  their  captain,  "  is 
left  behind.  He  is  not  hardened  like  my 
children.  They  can  go  much  farther  than 
he."  Dolven  bit  bis  lip.  Steirking  had 
studied  the  jwsonml  of  his  party,  then,  and 
had  foreseen  that  the  youngster  could  not 
stand  up  under  the  work.  Dolven  felt  a 
perverse  desire  to  take  the  boy  along  one 
more  station,  but  the  lad  himself  spoiled  his 
own  chances. 

"  Summer  ? "  he  laughed,  in  a  high  note, 
and  looked  around  him.  Everywhere  was 
white  unity  motionless.  ''  You  call  this 
summer  ?  I  used  to  think  it  was  cold  in 
the  worst  winter  blizzards  where  I  five,  but 
it  is  colder  here  to-day  in  a  calm.  Not  that 
I  mind  cold — it  is  stimulating,  and  here  it  is 


"In  the  tangle  of  dogs  and  load  and  harness,  they  hore  their  Captain  down  upon  his  own  sledge 


fiercely  stimulating.  But  after  it  has  you 
stimulated,  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  see  I 
I  make  a  rush  for  my  tea  at  every  halt,  not 
to  drink,  but  to  look  into  it.  It's  only  a 
spot,  but  it's  nearly  black." 

''That's  enough,"  the  Captain  snapped. 
"  Don't  say  things  like  that  to  anyone  else, 
do  you  hear  ?     You  don't  know  the  danger 


of  it.  Luckily,  it  doesn't  affect  me.  I  am 
^oing  somewhire,  and  the  matter  of  coming 
back  is  secondary  to  me.  I  won't  think  of 
that  until  after  I  get  there.  But  all  these 
others  have  always  in  their  minds,  even  now, 
the  desire  to  get  back  safe  out  of  here. 
Brooding  isn't  going  to  help  them  either  to 
get  on  or  get  back." 


'-''' ^^  -,'if :^'''- " "'"'' ' '-''^   - •  1 1' ">,•' ;•  >' 


They  bound — they  had  to  do  it — aud  tied  him  upon  the  load." 

*'  But    I     mean    it,"    the     boy     smiled  away  before  we  will  bave  rain  here,"  Captain 

whimsically,  recovering.      "  If,    when    you  Dolven  smiled.     "  You  may  have  the  satis- 

have  storms,  it  would  only  just  for  once  be  faction  in  remaining  behind,"  he  added,  to 

a  rainstoi:m,  that  would  at  least  be  watery  the    boy's    mystification,   "that    you    have 

colour.      Please    don't    think,"    he    added  coronated  Steirking  as  one  of  the  immortal 

seriously,   "  that  I  wouldn't  like  to  go  on  gods  of  wisdom." 

with  you — don't  think  that."  For  thereafter,  whenever  one  of  Steirking's 

"  The  desert  of   Sahara  will   be  flooded  addresses  was  on  the  machine,  the  Esquimaux 
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passed  it  only  at  a  respectful  radius,  and 
carefullv  refrained  from  mentioning  "  Front 
Bled's  '  name  in  any  but  a  laudatory 
connection.  The  thing,  doubtless,  had  ears 
as  well  as  a  tongue,  and  some  kind  of  eyes. 
Niedler  grinned  with  reluctant  admiration 
at  the  presence  of  Steirking's  spirit  thousands 
of  miles  from  his  physical  home.  As  a 
heathen  priest  might  enjoy  ministering  to 
an  idol  which  had  gained  a  reputation  with 
the  people,  he  began  to  enjoy  putting  on 
the  records  in  reference  to  "Bodily  Injury," 
"  Frost-Bite,"  and  other  incidents.  Soon 
there  was  only  one  he  had  not  used — it  was 
labelled  "  Storm  beyond  the  87tli  latitude." 
They  had  passed  87,  and  there  had  yet  been 
no  storm. 

Big  Wotong  had  long  ago  proved  himself 
the  fastest  and  most  enduring  of  the  sledge 
men,  and  soon  came  to  be  relied  upou  to 
break  trail.  Whether  it  was  because  of  the 
happiness  derived  from  being  the  owner  of 
the  music  box,  or  because  of  his  hardness, 
the  work  did  not  tire  him.  Every  day  and 
all  day  he  was  to  be  seen  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  with  Steirking's  phonograph 
enthroned  upon  his  load.  After  a  long 
day's  sledge  work  the  "  black  moon  "  songs 
were  very  cheering.  Not  even  the  intense 
cold  affected  the  machine,  which  would 
strike  out  Avith  just  as  clear  vivacity  at 
seventy  degrees  below  zero  as  in  the  summer 
green  of  a  less  exhausting  clime.  As  they 
advanced,  and  the  number  of  men  grew  less, 
they  were  as  precious  to  each  other  as  Alpine 
climbers  roped  together  on  a  mountain  slope. 
All  was  white  silence ;  they  were  black 
bipeds,  who  could  move  and  talk.  The 
little  machine  which  could  sing  and  chatter 
was  so  valuable  to  them  that  it  was  carried 
to  the  uttermost  limit  of  the  journey.  And 
Wotong,  who  was  the  possessor  and  custodian 
of  it,  w^as  the  least  worn  of  all  these  men, 
excepting,  perhaps,  Dolven  himself,  buoyed 
up  by  enthusiasm. 

Just    before    noon   of    July    2,   Dolven, 
Niedler,  and  another  white  man,  Wotong 
and    four    other    Esquimaux,   made   camp.  * 
They  had  left  behind  the  last  relief  station. 

Dolven  crawled  into  the  little  low  entrance 
of  the  snow-block  hut,  pushing  his  instru- 
ments ahead  of  him.  "Thirty-five  miles," 
he  announced,  while  he  was  getting  to  his 
feet.  "  Thirty-five  miles  to  go  !  Heavens, 
that's  good  !  We  ought  to  do  it  in  two 
days.  Two  days ! "  he  repeated,  holding 
up  fingers  to  the  Esquimaux.  Wotong  , 
laughed.  Wotong  was  the  only  one  still 
able  to  laugh ;   the  others  had  neither  the 


physical  energy,  nor  the  inclination,  nor  an 
amount  of  fatness  in  their  cheeks  which 
coi\ld  in  any  way  be  construed  as  a  proper 
setting  for  a  laugh. 

"  Barometer's  falling,"  Dolven  added. 
"  We're  going  to  have  a  storm.  But  we  • 
don't  care — much.  We've  been  lucky  so 
far,  and  we'll  just  have  about  enough  time 
and  food  to  make  the  Pole.  Heavens,  it's 
good  to  be  here  with  no  Steirking  to  pop  up 
and  turn  me  back  !  I  had  gotten  about  this 
far  before."  He  drew  aside  to  let  Wotong 
go  out,  and  sat  down  upon  the  snow  bench 
which  surrounded  the  room.  "  I  think  we'll 
get  there  this  time." 

"  I  hope  you  do,"  Niedler  declared 
feelingly,  "  and  I  hope  I  do,  too." 

"  You  hope ! "  Dolven  said  after  him. 
"  Of  course  you  do.  Well,  Wotong  ? " 
AYotoug's  face  had  appeared  at  the  low 
semicircle  of  the  entrance. 

"  Going  to  storm  ?  "  Wotong  inquired. 

Dolven  glanced  at  him  sharply,  but  spoke 
without  change  of  voice,  puffing  at  his  pipe. 
Wotong  had  probably  caught  the  meaning 
of  the  word  from  hearing  it  repeated  so 
often.  "  What  made  you  think  so  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"Oh,  I  think  so,"  Wotong  said.  His 
little  black  eyes  looked  up  brightly,  but 
without  committing  himself.  "  The  dogs 
say  storm.  I  go  look — look  hard — and  they 
say  yes,  storm."  He  had  probably  been 
able  to  tell,  by  some  small  restlessness,  that 
the  dogs  felt  the  atmospheric  change.  "  It 
will  storm  ? " 

"  Yes,"  Dolven  answered  carelessly. 
"  Storm  in  two — three  days." 

"  Here ! "  Niedler  called,  following  Wotong 
out.  He  went  to  his  sledge,  took  out  the 
record  inscribed  "  Storm  above  87  latitude," 
and  tossed  it  over  the  snow^  to  Wotong. 
"  Play  that,"  he  said.  "  It  will  quiet  your 
nerves."     Then  he  returned  to  the  hut. 

"Won't  it  be  Vese-majeste,^''  remarked  the 
man  who  lay  stretched  out  upon  the  bench 
resting,  "to  go  actually  into  the  capital  of 
Steirking's  empire  ?  " 

"  Steirking,"    Niedler    began,    "  is " 

He  stopped,  his  face   becoming  a  tint  of 
grey. 

"  He's  what  ? "  Dolven  prompted.  "  He's 
several  thousand  miles  away  from  here,  I 
suppose  you  mean  to  say,  and  harmless. 
Good  thing  he  is." 

"  I  wouldn't  wonder,"  said  the  other  man, 
still  reposing  on  his  back,  "  if  when 
Steirking  dies  he  would  want  his  soul  to 
come  to  this  place.     A  ghost  couldn't  feel 
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cold,  I  suppose,  and  Steirking  would 
probably  like  to  be  here,  roamin^2^  around 
alone  everywhere,  like  the  Polar  lights,  or 
haunting  the  horizon  below  that  tawny  sky 
of  yellow-like  steel  tempered  brittle  to  a 
straw  colour.  That  yellow' sky  is  as  cold  as 
Polar  light — cold  as  a  ghost." 

"Front  Sled  say ''  Wotong  interrupted, 

appearing  again  crouched  before .  the  door. 
"  You  hear  what  Front  Sled  say  ?  " 

"  No,"  Captain  Dolven  replied.  "  What's 
up  now  ?  " 

"  You  come,  you  hear."  No  laugh  was  in 
Wotong's  face  now.     He  withdrew. 

Dolven,  quickened  by  something  in 
Wotong's  expression,  dived  for  the  exit, 
Niedler  following.  Outside  there  was  a 
queer,  untimely  sight.  Each  Esquimaux 
stood  beside  his  dog-team,  drawn  up  in  a 
line  and  ready  harnessed  to  the  sledges. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  Captain  Dolven 
rasped  out. 

Wotong  faced  him  gently,  unperturbed  as 
ever.  "  You  hear,"  he  said,  beckoning,  and 
started  the  phonograph. 

"My  children,"  Steirking's  harsh,  non- 
resonant  voice  spoke,  "  are  alive.  I  see 
them.  But  there  is  a  storm  coming.  I 
see  it.  The  storm  will  roar  and  crash  and 
blind  you  with  «now  hard  as  sand  in  the 
summer.  It  will  whip  you  and  beat  you, 
and  blow  grains  of  snow  and  cold  into  your 
bones.  It  will  kill  your  dogs  and  pull  at 
your  legs  to  kill  you. 

"  I  am  watching  over  my  children.  I  see 
you  thin  and  worn  after  the  hardship.  Your 
sides  are  shrunken  together,  and  your  cheeks 
like  a  white  bear  after  the  winter.  Long 
since  you  passed  the  last  bear.  No  bear 
lives  here.  I  see  the  storm  coming.  There 
is  no  safety  in  it.  There  will  be  no  life  in 
it,  no  one  alive.  I  do  not  want  my  children 
to  be  in  it.  It  will  tear,  it  will  strangle, 
it  will  kill.  Do  you  remember  when  your 
fathers  went  away  hunting  over  the  ice,  and 
a  wind  blew  off  shore,  and  they  never  came 
back  ?  Whoever  is  in  it  will  never  again 
see  his  wife,  his  children  ;  he  will  never 
again  see  any  people,  or  dogs,  or  animals  of 
any  sort,  or  himself,  or  anything  at  all. 

"  Go,  go  while  you  can,  back  to  the  ship. 
You  can  .see  the  road  behind  you,  and  you 
have  yet  time  enough  before  it  will  be 
hidden  by  snow  blown  up  by  the  storm. 
Save  yourselves  and  go. 

"  I  promised  to  watch  over  my  children, 
and  I  have.  I  will  always  be  with  you. 
Break " 

Wotong  snatched  off  the  record,  threw  it 


to  the  ground  beneath  his  feet,  and  jumped 
on  it  until  it  had  broken  into  a  hundred 
pieces.  "  You  hear  Front  Sled  ? "  he 
announced  simply.     "  We  go." 

"But,  good  Heavens,"  Niedler  cried, 
"  Steirking  is  dead  !  " 

"  Steirking  is  dead  ? "  Dolven  repeated, 
whirling  to  him.  The  swift  grey  print  of 
failure  masking  his  face  lifted  a  little. 

"Yes,"  Niedler  hurried  on,  tearing  open 
his  coat  even  in  the  cold.  "  Bead  that — 
that  paragraph  about  the  ten  thousand 
dollars.  I  couldn't  tell  you  before,  because 
I  would  have  had  to  show  that  to  you. 
Then  read  this."  The  second  paper  was  the 
wireless  sent  after  him  from  the  ship.  It 
contained — 

"  Niedler,  ss.  Am  Ende  der  Erde, 

"  Man  who  made  ten  thousand  dollar  wager 
is  dead. — Yanderhuysen." 

Dolven  laughed  in  relief  and  anger,  and 
turned  to  Wotong.  "  You  see  how  much  a 
big  fool  you  are  ? "  he  said,  tapping  the 
sheet  with  his  mitten.     "  Steirking  is  dead." 

Wotong  looked  once  at  the  paper,  at  him, 
and  at  Niedler.  Then  his  hand  burrowed 
into  his  wolf -skin  suit  and  emerged  with  his 
gift  record.  He  snapped  it  over  the  pivot 
of  the  phonograph,  and  dropped  the  needle 
at  random  upon  it. 

"  While  my  voice  is  with  you,  I  am  with 
you.  As  long  as  my  voice  speaks  to  you, 
I  am  alive  .  .  '." 

Wotong  smiled  as  he  turned  to  them,  but 
in  the  smile  there  was  anger.  "You  fool 
me  ! "  he  declared,  waving  his  hand  at  the 
slip  of  telegram.  "You  hear  Front  Sled. 
We  go.  There  your  team.  Uh ! "  With 
the  sleek  quickness  of  a  walrus,  he  snatched 
the  pistol  which  Dolven  had  drawn,  leaped 
aboard  his  sledge,  and  shouted  to  his  dogs 
and  the  dogs  of  the  others. 

Dolven,  the  only  white  man  strong  enough 
to  run,  ran  after  him  as  if  the  whole  world 
were  concentrated  in  his  fleeing  form.  But 
he  could  not  catch  up  with  him.  When  he 
saw^  that  he  could  not,  he  returned,  doggedly 
mounted  a  loaded  sledge,  and  turned  the 
heads  of  the  dogs  around  toward  the  Pole. 
He  clucked  to  them,  and  w^s  about  to  start 
them  into  a  trot,  when  Niedler  and  his 
companion  threw  themselves  upon  him. 

"  You  can't  do  it  alone  !  "  Niedler  choked 
out.  "  Heaven  knows,  I  wish  you  could  !  But 
it's  sure  death  !  "  In  the  tangle  of  dogs  and 
load  and  harness,  they  bore  their  captain 
down  upon  his  own  sledge  and  held  him, 
cursing,  swearing  that  he  would  get  even 
with    them    for    their   merciless    kindness, 
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crying  aloud  to  die  where  he  was,  and  so 
meet  Steirking  and  have  it  oat  with  him. 
They  bound  him — they  had  to  do  it—and 
tied  him  upon  the  load.  Then  they  turned 
the  sledge.  When,  under  the  coverings 
which  were  thrown  upon  him  to  protect  him 
from  the  rising  cold  keenness  of  a  storm  wind 
from  over  the  Pole,  he  felt  them  turning  the 
sledge  homeward,  he  bit  into  the  fur. 

Ahead   of.  them,   from   Wotong's  sledge 
leading  the  flight   to  the  ship,  Steirking's 


voice  was  singing  the  only  tune  Steirking 
knew — 

Oh,  Steirking  is  a  sailor  of  the  seas, 

A  sailor  brave  and  bold ; 
To  him  are  given  the  Polar  region's  keys. 

The  pallid  land  of  old. 

Captain  Dolven  groaned  and  sobbed  aloud, 
and  Niedler  kept  repeating  over  and  over  to 
himself,  his  mittened  hands  opening  and 
shutting  as  if  they  could  never  clasp  their 
revenge  :  "  He's  dead  !     He's  dead  !  " 


"music    hath    charms."      by    THOMAS    FAED,     R.A, 


FORCE    OF    HABIT. 


Nurse  :  Now,  Tommy,  I  have  written  your  letter  for  you.  Is  there  anything  else  you 
want  me  to  say? 

Tommy  :  Well,  p'r'aps  you'd  better  add,  "Please  excuse  bad  writin'  and  spellin',"  and  then 
I  think  it  ought  to  do. 

THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK 


THE    SOVEREIGN. 
By  Charles  D.  Leslie. 

I  WAS  busy  writing  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of 
a  thrilling  serial  which  will  ultimately,  I  hope, 
appear  in  The  Thunderbolt,  and  had  just  come 
to  the  point  where  the  duchess's  first  husband, 
after  having  been  murdered  for  the  second 
time,  turns  up  again  as  good  as  new,  and  gives 
her  yet  again  the  shock  of  her  life,  when  Sylvia 
opened  the  door. 

"  Dick,  there's  a  man  at  the  door  with  some 
lovely  ferns.  He'll  sell  one  for  a  pair  of 
trousers." 

**  The  news,"  I  said,  "  leaves  mo  cold." 

*'  Yes ;  but,  Dick,  those  you  wore  Sunday,  you 
said  you  didn't  like  them — they  were  badly  cut." 

I  remembered.  They  were  an  experiment 
that  failed — a  bargain  from  a  tailor  *'  selling 
off,"  who  certainly  wouldn't  take  them  back. 

"You  may  have  them,"  I  said,  "but  barter 
no  other  garment  in  my  wardrobe,  or  may  a 
brother's  curse " 

' '  Don't  waste  it  on  me* — put  it  in  your  novel. ' ' 
Sylvia  shut  the  door,  and  I  heard  faintly 
the    sound   of    her   voice  parleying   with   the 


peripatetic  fern-seller.  After  a  while  his  weird 
cry  reverberated  in  the  road. 

I  called  out :  "  Did  you  do  business  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Sylvia  from  somewhere. 
The  walls  of  our  house  are  so  constructed  that 
anybody  by  raising  his  voice  can  converse  with 
anybody  in  any  other  apartment. 

For  three  minutes  I  wrote  steadily.  Then 
suddenly  a  memory  came  to  me — a  memory  of 
the  new  trousers  I  wore  on  Sunday,  of  a 
patent  hip  pocket  they  possessed  for  carrying 
sovereigns,  of  myself  placing  a  sovereign  in  the 
pocket,  omitting  to  remove  it  when  I  took 
them  off. 

I  jumped  up.  A  sovereign  is  twenty  shillings, 
and  though  its  purchasing  power,  political 
economists  tell  us,  is  less  than  it  was,  it 
represents  the  price  of  many  ferns,  not  one 
with  a  pair  of  trousers  thrown  in.  I  dashed 
into  the  hall,  through  it,  and  out  into  the  front 
garden. 

Away  in  the  distance  I  saw  the  peripatetic 
fern- seller  and  his  barrow  vanishing  round  the 
corner.  Sprinting,  I  caught  him  in  Sackville 
Road,  the  Park  Lane  of  our  suburb,  where  all 
the  best  people  live.     Sylvia  and  I  have  been 
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tactfully  cultivating  Sackville  Road  for  nine 
months,  she  having  social  aspirations,  I 
aspirations  towards  Nina  Grandison.  I  brought 
him  up  with  a  "  Hi,  stop — those  trousers  I  " 

"Wot's  the  matter,  guv'nor?"  asked  the 
fellow,  with  elaborate  surprise.  He  Was  an 
undersized  ruffian  of  the  coster  class,  shabby 
and  perky,  the  dingy  red  handkerchief  round 
his  neck  harmonising  happily  with  his  brick - 
red  complexion.  His  barrow  was  ladep  with  a 
miscellaneous  cargo — ferns  in  pots,  clocks, 
fenders,  pictures,  old  rugs,  old  inonthly  maga- 
zines, a  case  of  stuffed  birds,  boots,  and 
garments  of  many  kinds  and  colours,  including 
a  well-worn,  but  no  doubt  once  faultless,  evening 
suit — and  my  trousers.     These  I  grabbed. 

Alas,  I  was  too  late  I 
He  had  been  before 
me.  The  hip  pocket 
was  empty. 

* '  Th  ere  was  a 
sovereign  in  this 
pocket,"  I  said. 

He  hesitated,  then 
decided  to  brazen  it 
out. 

"  That  there  wasn't 
— not  since  I've  'ad 
'em,  'less  yer  just  took 
it  aout." 

■  "I  tell  you  there 
was  when  you  received 
them.  Hand  it  over, 
my  man,  or  I'll  call  a 
policeman." 

"  Perlice,  yer  grand- 
mother I  I  ain't  got 
no  suv'rin  o'  yers,  nor 
ever  'ad." 

We  glared  aggres- 
sively at  each  other,  as 
though  the  fate  of 
nations,  not  a  minted 
sovereign,  was  at 
hazard.  Already  an 
audience  was  gather- 
ing—  two  or  three 
errand  -  boys  and  a 
passing  loafer.  Sud- 
denly their  numbers 
were  augmented*  We 
were  squabbling  before 
the  Grandisons'  house. 
To  my  horror,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Grandison  came 
out  of  their  garden,  and,  halting  on  the  kerb, 
stood  amazed  spectators  of  our  wordy  warfare. 
The  vision  of  Nina,  in  brown  hoUand,  and 
her  magnificent  mamma  in  black,  made  me 
conscious  of  my  own  attire.  I  was  hatless, 
and  carpet  slippers  of  a  large  size  hid  my  feet. 
And  my  coat  I  I  work  best  in  an  old  coat,  a 
friend  of  my  youth,  and  Sylvia  was  sternly 
forbidden  to  mend  it.  It  hung  about  me  in  its 
shabby  decrepitude.  I  wilted  under  the  gaze 
of  the  ladies,  then,  with  desperate  courage, 
joined  them. 

In  my  embarrassment  I  still  clung  to  my 


THE    LATEST. 


'Have  you  heard  Browne  has  got  three  months? 
'Good  Heavens,  man!     What's  he  done?" 
'Done?    Nothing.     I  mean  exemption."'^ 


late  property — indeed,  extended  it  as  if  for 
inspection — offering  to  shake  hands ;  then, 
seeing  what  I  was  doing,  flung  the  garment  to 
the  ground.     The  owner  retrieved  it. 

**  Now,  then — now,  then,  chucking  my  trousers 

abe-out  I     Look  'ere — look  at  the  dirt  on  *em  I " 

The  ladies  declined  to  see  my  empty  extended 

right  hand.     "  Whatever   is   the  matter,   Mr. 

Milton?  "  icily  asked  Mrs.  Grandison. 

"  This  'ere  gent  says  I've  stole  a  quid  o'  his," 
volunteered  the  fern-seller.  "  Left  it  in  'is 
bloomin'  bags,  'e  says.  And  I  says  'e's  a  liar, 
and  that's  strite  1 "  He  raised  his  voice. 
*'  Call  a  perliceman — 'ave  me  searched — 'ave 
me  stripped — I  don't  mind  I  " 

To  a  rapidly -growing  audience  the  Grandisons 
did  not  contribute  any 
longer.  Mrs.  Grandi- 
son elevated  her  nose 
— always  a  prominent 
feature  —  and  elabor- 
ately left  us  to  our 
vulgar  strife.  Nina, 
blind  to  my  imploring 
eyes,  imitated  her* 
mother,  and  her 
shoulder,  as  she 
showed  it  to  me  de- 
parting, said  very 
plainly  our  friendship 
was  at  an  end.  A 
dozen  yards  further 
they  met  that  ass 
Aspland,  and  received 
his  greeting  with 
marked  empressement. 
I  heard  his  voice 
asking  what  the  com- 
motion was  about,  and 
Mrs.  Grandison's  bid- 
ding him  conduct 
them  thence.  I  stared 
mournfully  at  their 
backs. 

'*  Wot  about  these 
bags  ?  A  bob  knocked 
off  their  valley,"  said 
the  raucous  -  voiced 
fern -seller  in  my  ear. 

It  was  the  last  straw. 
I  caught  him  up  and 
threw  him  at  the 
barrow.  He  landed  on 
his  back  among  the  ferns.  The  barrow  also  said 
it  was  the  last  straw — a  wheel  came  off.  Every- 
thing breakable  broke.  In  one  universal  ruin 
sprawled  in  the  roadway  the  fern-seller,  the 
ferns,  the  clocks,  fenders,  pictures,  rugs, 
magazines,  the  stuffed  birds,  and  the  old  clothes. 
The  audience  cheered.  In  the  offing  a  police- 
man came  up  at  a  dignified  stride. 

I  went  home  feeling  like  Samson  and 
Napoleon  and  Marius  all  at  once.  Sylvia  met 
me  at  the  door. 

"Dick,  why  do  you  go  out  in  that  coat,  and 
where  have  you  been  ?  " 

I  briefly  explained,  omitting  the  climax. 
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**  Silly,  why  didn't  you  ask  me  first  ?  Of 
course  I  looked  through  the  pockets,  and  I 
found  the  sovereign.     I  was  keeping  it  for  you." 

"You  won't  have  to  keep  it  long,"  I  said, 
looking  down  the  road.  The  fern-seller  and 
the' policeman  were  nearing  the  house 

*  ■}(■  -jf-  4f  * 

I  got  off  for  three  pounds  fifteen,  including 
half-a-crown  for  the  policeman.  We  now  have 
an  enamelled  notice  on  the  gate :  "  Nothing 
bought  or  sold  at  the  door." 


She  had  just  been  vaccinated.  "  Now, 
doctor,"  she  asked,  **  will  the  spot  show?  " 

*'  That,  madam,"  answered  the  doctor, 
'*  depend-^  upon  your  dressmaker." 


"  Don't  seem  to  be  a  very  good  day  for  fish," 
remarked  the  man  on  the  bank  to  the  angler 
who  had  sat  for  four  hours  without  a  nibble. 


A    GI^DUAT.    PROCESS. 

"Oh,  T  say,  he's  in  a  beastly  mess!     Take  him  awny  and  give  him  a  bath." 

"Yessir.     And  Aviiat  then?" 

"  Oh.  then — er — I  should  give  him  another  one." 


"  Whatever  shall  I  do  ?  "  asked  the  anxious 
mother.  "  Little  Dick  is  upstairs  crying  with 
the  toothache." 

"  Take  him  to  the  dentist,"  suggested  the 
practical  father. 

"  But  I  haven't  any  money,  unless  you  give 
me  some." 

"  You  won't  need  any,"  said  the  father,  who 
had  once  been  a  small  boy  himself.  "The 
pain  will  stop  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  dentist's 
sign." 


"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  fisherman 
calmly.  "  I  don't  see  why  the  fish  should 
complain.     I'm  the  one  who  ought  to  kick." 


"  But  I  am  so  unworthy  of  you,  dear,"  he 
murmured,  as  he  held  her  close  to  him. 

"  Oh,  Fred,"  she  sighed,  "if  you  and  father 
only  agreed  on  every  other  point  as  you  do  on 
that,  how  happy  we  should  be  !  " 
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along  a  narrow  ledge  of 
will  get  just  outside  a  cave 
high  up  in  the  cliff,  and  sit 
of    the    gale    and    watch     the 

is  the  only  way  of  ,  getting 
We  will  stay  till  we 


THE    EG0T15T. 
Hy  C,  Marriage. 

''  It  is  jolly  to  find  someone   who    really 
appreciates    this    sort    of    thing,"     he     said, 
leading      her 
rock.      *'  We 
I    know    of, 
together    out 
breakers.      It 
back  to  the  elemental, 
have  lost  our  identity." 

"  We  have  got  half  an  hour,"  she  said, 
*'  and  I  don't  think  you'd  like  it  a  bit.  It 
always  seems  to  me  you  revel  in  your 
identity." 

"  That  is  because  you  don't  understand  me," 
he  replied.     *'  No  one  is  humbler  than  I  am,  or 

more  ready  to  learn  from  other  people.    1 " 

For  the  next  five  minutes  he  was  busy  hanging 
about  hif5  pesrson  the  qualities  of  a  modest 
man  of  genius.  "But  to  go  back  to  what  I 
was  sayiag— we  must  drop  our  individuality 
absolutely,  to  see  this" — he  waved  his  arm 
— "as  it  is." 

He  set  himself  comfortably  with  his  back  to 
the  sea  and  shut  his  eyes. 

"I  often  think,"  he  went  on,  "that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  instinct  for  getting  right  back 
to  Nature  that  some  of  us  have,  the  world 
would  not  be  able  to  produce  a  philosophy  that 
was  not  rotten." 

"  I  expect  that  has  often  been  said  before, 
much  better,"  she  said,  nodding  wisely. 


THE    EXPLANATION. 


Old  Gentlt5MAN  (seeing  children  after  lon^  absence)  : 
Why,  it's  Jenny  and  Billy!  Well,  1  shouldn't  have 
known  you ! 

Pilly:   Please,  sir,  we've  jugt  been  waslied. 


THE    LIMIT. 

"  I've  had   two  bottles   of  your   stuff  to  make  my 

hair  ^row,  and  it  hasn't  done  it." 

"  That's  very  odd.     I  don't  quite  understand  it." 
"Well,    look   here,  I   don't   mind   drinking  another 

bottle,  but  that's  the  last." 

He  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Naturally  I  could  have  put  it  better  if  I 
had  tried,"  he  said,  surprised;  "but  I  wanted 
you  to  see  my  point  of  view."  And  he  stared 
sulkily  into  the  cave. 

"  I  like  my  own  so  much  better,"  she  said. 
"  The  spray  tickles  my  face  here." 

"To  be  born  able  to  enjoy  Nature,  to  revel 
in  the  wildness,  to  have  a  sense  of  colour  and 
form  —  I  thank  the  gods  I  am  not  a  man 
whose  only  idea  of  pleasure  is  to  hit  a  ball 
about." 

"  But  you  do  play  golf,"  she  remarked. 

"  Only  when  there  is  nothing  better,"  he 
replied,  shutting  his  eyes  again.  Something 
seemed  to  be  rankling.  "  I  have  expressed  all 
that  I  was  saying,  in  verse,"  he  began  again. 
"  I  wonder  if  I  have  it  on  me  ?  " — and  he  began 
patting  his  pockets. 

"  I  couldn't  hear  a  word  of  it  from  here,  I'm 
afraid,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "  The  wind  blows 
your  voice  away  from  me." 

"  If  I  shouted,"  he  said  sternly,  "  you 
would." 

She  got  a  little  further  away. 

"  I  can  see  the  others  coming  along  the 
cliff,"  she  said.  "I  must  go  and  meet  them. 
We  are  going  to  look  for  sea-birds'  eggs  and  the 
moss  that  you  can  eat,  that  grows  somewhere 
here.  Perhaps,"  she  added,  with  a  wicked 
gleam  in  her  eye,  "you  will  be  able  to  lose 
your  identity  better  alone." 

"  What  children  you  are  I  "  he  sighed,  as  she 
wandered  off.  Then  he  got  up  and  strolled 
towards  the  links, 
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Born  7820 

— still  going  strong. 


*' « Apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man.'  " 

**  True.    That's  why  *  Johnnie  Walker  *  is  known  as  the  whisky 
of  good  taste.'* 

JOHN  WALKER  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Scotch  Whtsky  Distillers.  KILMARNOCK,  Scotland 
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One  of  the  qu^tions  in  an  examination  on 
the  subject  of  stock-raising  was  :  *'  Name  four 
different  kinds  of  sheep." 

An  aspiring  youth  gave  this  for  the  answer  : 
"Black  sheep,  white  sheep,  Mary's  little  lamb, 
and  the  hydraulic  ram." 


A  MERRY  party  was  going  on  in  a  private 
room  at  a  large  hotel,  when  the  festivities  were 
interrupted  by  a  waiter,  who  said — 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  sent  to  ask  you  to 
make  less  noise.  The  gentleman  in  the  next 
room  says  he  can't  read." 

"Can't  read!"  replied  the  host.  "Go  and 
tall  him  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Why, 
I  could  read  when  I  was  five  years  old !  " 


THE    MARKSMAN. 

Small  Boy:  Can  I  have  my  arrow,  please?  It  has 
gone  over  into  your  garden. 

Neigh ROUH  :  Certainly,  my  little  darling.  Can  you 
tell  me  whereabouts  it  is? 

►Small  liuv  :    I— I  think  it's  sticking  in  vour  cat. 


THE    MOST    IMI'OUTANT    QUESTION. 

"Yes,  5'oung  man,  I  know  you.  You've  been  in 
love  with  my  daughter  ever  since  you  discovered  that 
she  was  an  heiress." 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  you  wouldn't  have  me  marry  a 
poor  girl,  would  you?  Why,  I  can't  even  support 
mvself !  " 


"If  Watson,"  said  Jones,  "isn't  the  worst 
conceited,  self-satisfied,  self " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  his  neighbour,  "  I've 
heard  you  say  something  of  the  sort  before. 
What  started  yoti  off  this  time  ?  " 

"  To-day's  his  birthday,  and  he's  just  sent  a 
telegram  of  congratulation  to  his  mother." 


"  These  shoes  are  too  narrow  and  too 
pointed,"  complained  the  stout  man,  who  was 
having  trouble  in  being  fitted. 

"  But,"  explained  the  salesman  blandly, 
"you  know  they  are  wearing  narrow,  pointed 
shoes  this  season." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  the  stout  one,  with 
dangerous  calm,  "but  I  am  wearing  my  last 
season's  feet." 


Mrs.  Jones  rushed  into  her  husband's  ofhce, 
wild  with  excitement. 

"Oh,  Jo*hn,"  she  cried,  "  Nor  ah  made  a 
mistake  and  tried  to  start  the  fire  with 
gasoline  !  " 

"Gasoline,  eh?"  said  John  calmly.  "Did 
she  get  it  started  ?  ". 

"  Get  it  started  I  "  cried  Mrs.  Jones.  "  W^hy, 
it  blew  her  out  of  the  window  1" 

"  Oh,  well,"  remarked  the  philosophic  John, 
"  it  was  her  afternoon  out,  anyhow." 
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THE  CURE  OF  CONSUMPTION 

ASTHMA,    BRONCHITIS,    AND    NASAL    CATARRH. 


OR,    EDWIN    IV.    ALABONE'S    TREATMENT. 


It  is  only  just  and  fair  to  the  public  that  the  discoverer 
who  introduces  any  supposed  cure  for  consumption 
should  give  irrefutable  proof  as  to  the  value  of  such 
discovery,  the  best  and  only  real  proof  being  to  bring 
forward  patients  who  have  been  in  all  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  who  have  not  merely  had  *' disease 
arrested,"  but  have  been  actually  cured  and 
remain  so. 

A  great  responsibility  rests  on  those  papers,  both 
medical  and  lay,  which  are  continuously  giving  out  to 
the  public  that  a  cure  for  consumption  has  been 
discovered,  without  having  any  actual  facts  to 
substantiate  their  statements.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Press  was  warm  in  the  advocacy  of  injections ;  then 
came  the  "open-air  treatment"  specialists,  who  told 
us  so  many  were  the  cures  effected  that  in  a  few  year^ 
consumption  would  be  stamped  out. 

Thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent  on  sanatoria, 
which  the  results,  as  far  as  cures  are  concerned,  do 
not  justify.  Reports  from  medical  officers  of  health, 
physicians,  nurses,  and  patients  all  confirm  this. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  :  What  good  can  it  do  to 
the  sufferers  from  consumption  to  be  told  of  these 
ineffectual  methods  of  dealing  with  the  disease  ?  Well, 
it  may  do  good  in  two  ways — first,  by  preventing  the 
patient  from  throwing  money  away  •  and  wasting 
valuable  time  in  following  out  a  course  w^hich  must 
inevitably  end  in  failure ;  and,  secondly,  in  pointing 


them  to  a  well-known  treatment  which  has, undeniably 
proved  successful  after  being  put  to  the  severest  tests ; 
this  is  the  "  Alabone  treatment"  of  consumption, 
which  undoubtedly  offers  the  best  possible  chance  of 
cure  for  this  terrible  malady.  As  before  stated;  it  is 
a  very  responsible  position  to  advocate  a  system  of 
cure  for  any  disease  unless  the  evidences  as  to  its 
success  are  irrefutable.  Fortunately,  in  the  case  of 
the  "Alabone  treatment"  such  evidences  are  forth- 
coming, and  the  Secretary  will  gladly  furnish  any 
reader  with  full  particulars  if  they  communicate  with 
him  at  Lynton  House,  12,  Highbury  Quadrant, 
London,  N.  It  may  be  as  well  to  briefly  analyse  this 
evidence.  One  may  take  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  been  given  up  to  die  in  consumption  by  our 
best-known  specialists.  Their  number  is  "legion," 
and  they  include  all  classes  of  society  :  Peers,  Bishops, 
eminent  members  of  the  Bar,  and  others  have  given 
their  written  and  verbal  statements  that  they  have  not 
only  been  cured  themselves,  but  have  seen  many  cases 
similar  to  their  own  equally  successfully  treated. 

The  important  treatise  on  tuberculosis  entitled 
"The  Cure  of  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
and  other  Diseases  of  the  Chest,"  by  Edwin  W. 
Alabone,  M.D.,  Phil.,  D.Sc,  ex-M.R.C.S.Eng.,  is 
worth  a  careful  perusal,  and  can  be  obtained  for 
2s.  6^,,  post  free,  from  Lynton  House,  12,  Highbury 
Quadrant,  London,  N. 
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Your  First  &  Last  Thought 

before  getting  up  and  going  to  bed,  should 
be  your  teeth,  and  therefore  Gibbs's  Denti- 
frice, because  it  is  the  finest  and  most 
economical  Dentifrice  manufactured,  and 
it  is  British. 

If  you  do  not  know  Gibbs,  take  advantage 
of  our  offer,  and  try  this  exquisite  Dentifrice 
at  our  expense. 


"  Zy/^e  a  Breeze 

in  the  Mouth" 

td.  and  t./-  rf  all 
Chemists. 

GENflROUS 

Trial     Samples 

of  Dentifrice,  Shav- 
ing  Soap,  Cold 
Cream  Soap,  sent 
on  receipt  of  2d.  in 
Stamps. 


D.  &W.  GIBBS,   Ltd.    (Dept.  9G),  Cold  Cream 
Soap  Works,  London,  E.  Established  1712. 


FURNISH  AT  GASH  PRICES 

CATALOGUE  (No.  26)  Free  on  Application. 

SAMPLE 
VALUE; 


THIS  Solid  Oak  Bedstead,  with  wire  mattress 
complete.  2  ft.  6  in.  by  6  ft.  3  in 

Overlay  Mattress,    Bolster,   and   Pillow   to  lit. 
(.Packed  for  rail,  18.  extra)        

HANDSOME      Mabogany     Inlaid     Bedroom 
Suites,  with  shaped  Mirrors 

QUEEN  ANNE  design,  drop-end  Chesterfield 
Settee,  four  handsome  cabriole-leg  Chairs, 
and  two   Divan  Easy  Chairs,  covered    in    Art 
Tapestry.     A  Bargain    ..        


£1    1   0 

012  9 

£818  6 

£11  17  6 


Hours : 
9.0-8.0. 


ALEX,  LEFEVER 

Est.  1842.  LTD. 

House  Furnishers, 

230,01(1  Street,  London,E.C. 

Opposite  Tube  Station. 


(Saturday 
1.0.) 
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"  What  is  an  average  ?  "  asked  the  teacher. 

"  Why,"  answered  the  small  pupil,  ''it's 
what  the  hen  in  the  arithmetic  lays  an  egg  a 
day  on." 


how    many    of  -them    can    he    wear    at    one 
time?" 


James,  eight  years  old,  had  been  naughty  to 
the  point  of  evoking  punishment  from  his  long- 
suffering  mother,  and  all  day  long  a  desire  for 
revenge  rankled  in  his  little  bosom. 

At  length  bedtime  came,  and,  kneeling  beside 
her,  he  implored  a  blessing  on  each  member  of 
the  family  individually,  his  mother  alone  being 
conspicuous  by  her  absence.  Then,  rising  from 
his  devout  posture,  the  little  suppliant  fixed  a 


Katherine  and  Margaret  found  themselves 
seated  next  to  each  other  at  a  dinner-party, 
and  immediately  became  confidential. 

"  Molly  told  me  that  you  told  her  that  secret 
T  told  you  not  to  tell  her,"  whispered  Margaret. 

"Oh,  isn't  she  a  mean  thing?"  gasped 
Katherine.  "Why,  I  told  her  not  to  tell 
you  I " 

"Well,"  returned  Margaret,  "I  told  her  I 
wouldn't  tell  you  she  told  me,  so  don't  tell 
her  I  did." 


PLEASURE    V.    PATRIOTISM. 


"  T  AM  really  surprised  at  t/ou,  Jones,  using  a  motor-car  for  pleasure." 
"Pleasure!     But,  my  dear  sir,  Pm  taking  the  wife  for  a  drive!'' 


keenly  triumphant  look  upon  her  face,  saying, 
as  he  turned  to  climb  into  bed — 

"  I  s'pose  you  noticed  you  wasn't  in  it." 


"  My  boy,"  said  the  friend  of  the  family, 
"do  you  know  the  meaning  of  energy  and 
enterprise  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  Freddy,  "  I  don't  believe 
I  do." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  One  of  the  richest  men 
in  the  world  came  to  this  city  without  a  shirt 
to  his  back,  and  now  he  has  millions." 

Freddy  gazed  at  the  speaker  in  open-eyed 
amazement.     "  Millions  ?"  he  asked.     "Why 


"  Before  we  were  married,"  complained  the 
wife,  "  you  used  to  send  me  a  dozen  roses 
every  week." 

"  That  was  different,"  i-esponded  the  husband. 
"  This  week  I'm  sending  round  two  tons  of 
coal  and  a  rib  roast." 


"Uncle  Frank,"  said  little  James,  "what 
is  the  difference  between  '  cute '  and 
'sneaky'?" 

"According  to  your  mother,"  said  Uncle 
Frank  reflectively,  "  it's  the  difference  between 
what  you  do  and  what  Mrs.  Brown's  little  boy 
does." 
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FOR    THE    BONNIE    BAIRNS   OF    THE   BRAVE. 

JH  OR  the  future  welfare  of  the  Empire  the 
children     must    be     kept    healthy    now. 
Protect  them  from  the  germs  and  microbes 
of  disease   by   using   Lifebuoy  Soap. 

No  more  simple,  more  certain,  or  more  delightful 
way  of  promoting  cleanliness  and  health  and 
preventing     disease     could     be    found. 

For  the  Empire's  sake,  for  the  children's  sake^**Do  it 
now" — use  Lifebuoy  Soap.  Use  it  for  the  Toilet,  for 
the    Bath,    and    for    Home    cleaning. 

The  mild  carbolic  odour  you  note  in  Lifebuoy  Soap  is  the  sign  of  its  splendid 
protective  qualities.    Lifebuoy  Soap  cleans  and  disinfects  at  the  same  time. 

MORE   THAN    SOAP,    YET    COSTS    NO    MORE. 

LEVER    BROTHERS    LIMITED,     PORT    SUNLIGHT. 
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A  VIOLINIST  was  bitterly  disappointed  with 
the  account  of  his  recital  printed  in  the  paper 
of  a  small  town. 

*'!  told  your  man  three  or  four  times," 
<;omplained  the  musician  to  the  owner  of  the 
paper,  "  that  the  instrument  I  used  was  a 
genuine  Stradivarius,  and  in  his  story  there 
was  not  a  word  about  it,  not  a  word." 

Whereupon  the  owner  said,  with  a  laugh — * 

"  That  is  as  it  should  be.  When  Mr.  Stradi- 
varius gets  his  fiddles  advertised  in  my  paper* 
under  our  usual  terms  a  line,  you  come  around 
and  let  me  know." 


The  young  playwright  was  reading  a  new 
drama  to  some  critics,  when  he  noticed  that 
one  of  them  was  asleep.  Stopping,  he  awoke 
the  sleeper  and  reproved  him.  He  was  reading 
his  play,  he  said,  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
critics.  How,  therefore,  could  a  man  who  was 
asleep  give  an  opinion  ? 

The  offender  pondered  a  moment,  and  then 
ended  the  discussion  by  saying — 

"  Sleep  is  an  opinion." 


CAUSE    AND    EFFECT. 


"I  STUDIED  abroad,  you  know.  Professor." 
"  Ah,  that  accounts  for  it.      I  can't  remember  ever 
having  seen  sheep  like  that  in  England." 


The  country  clergyman  was  hard  at  work 
repairing  the  fence  of  his  kitchen  garden. 
Noticing  the  careful  attention  given  to  his  work 
by  the  small  son  of  a  neighbour,  the  clergyman 
asked  kindly — 

"Are  you  getting  some  points  on  carpentry, 
Harold?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Harold.  "I'm  just  awaitin' 
to  hear  what  a  parson  says  when  he  smashes 
his  thumb  with  the  hammer." 


THE    SHOPPING    SEASON. 

Jones  (laden  with  the  purchases  of  his  wife,  who 
has  wandered  into  another  department)  :  I  have  — er — 
er — lost  my  wife. 

Shopwalkek  :  Yes,  sir.  Mourning  department — 
third  floor. 


"But  you  must  remember,  Edith,"  said  the 
young  husband,  after  the  quarrel,  "  that  my 
taste  is  better  than  yours." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Edith  acidly,  "  when 
we  remember  that  you  married  me  and  I 
married  you." 


me, 
Your 


The  successful  suitor  met  the   ten-year-old 
brother  of  his  affianced. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  congratulate 
Freddy  ?  "  asked  the  delighted  youth.  " 
sister  pronaised  last  night  to  marry  me." 

"Oh,"    said    Freddy,    "that's    stale  I 
promised   mother  six  months  ago  that 
marry  you." 


She 
she'd 


"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  principal  of  the 
young  ladies'  seminary  to  the  proud  father, 
' '  you  ought  to  be  very  happy,  my  dear  sir, 
to  be  the  father  of  so  large  a  family  who  are 
evidently  so  devoted  to  one  another." 

"  Large  family  ?  Devoted  ?  "  gasped  the  old 
gentleman.     "  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,"  beamed  the  principal.  "No 
fewer  than  nine  of  Edith's  brothers  have  been 
here  this  term  to  take  her  out,  and  she  tells 
me  she  expects  the  tall  one  with  the  blue  eyes 
again  to-morrow." 


Being  told  to  write  a  brief  essay  on  "  The 
Mule,"  Kalph  returned  to  his  teacher  the 
following  effort — 

"  The  mewl  is  a  hardier  bird  than  the  guse  or 
the  turkie.  It  has  two  legs  to  walk  with,  two 
more  to  kick  with,  and  wears  its  wings  on  the 
side  of  its  head.  It  is  stubbornly  backward 
about  comifig  forward." 
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*To  CURE— is  tk  Voice  of  the  Past. 
To  PREVENT— is  the  Divine  Whisper  of  the  Present/ 

INDOO^  WORKERS 

When  brainwork,  nerve  strain,  and  lack  of  exercise 
make    you    feel    languid  — tired  —  "blue"-— a    little 

END'S  'FRUIT  SALT 

in  a  glass  of  cold  water   will    cjear   your   head  and 
tone  your  nerves.         -^ 

This  world-famous  natural  aperient  for  over  40  years  has 
been  the  standard  remedy  for  constipation,  biliousness,  impure 
blood,  and  indigestion. 

A  Judicious  I^ule,—  '' isl  :  Restrain  your  appetite,  and  get 
always  up  from  the  table  wit!i  a  desire  to  eat  more.  2nd  :  Do 
not  touch  anything  that  does  not  agree  with  your  stomachy  be  if 
most  agreeable  to  the  palate.''  These  rules  have  been  adopted 
in  principle  by  all  dieticians  of  eminence,  and  we  recommend 
their  use. 

'  A  LITTLE  at  the  RIGHT  TIME  is  better  than   Much 
and  Running  Over  at  the  Wrong/ 

ENaS  '  FRUIT  SALT*  IS  SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STORES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD, 

Prepared  only  by 

J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  *  Fruit  Salt^  Works,  London,  S.E. 


Your  friends  in  a  hundred  troubles 


T-^pt'V-fT-jfXI 


f_  .<<i»-«.v.'  ^  .; 


E VERY-DAY  NEET) 

Vaseline 


Trade 

Mark 

Resistered 


This  i< 
is    known 


PREPARATIONS 

YELLOW.  I 

ouv  legular  grade,   which 


pure   all   oxer   the 
^^orl(l. 

3d.,  6d.,  and  tOd. 
Perfumed  White. 

No.  1  (bottle  in  carff'n'       ...      1/« 
No.  2  jii/e,  l)andsonie«l)Ottle  in  car- 
ton, with  glass  stoppers      1/6 
White  and  tjuininc  Pomade  ...  I/- 


White. 

Highly  refined. 
Bottles       ...      6d.,  tOd.,  and  1/6 

Pomade. 

Blue   Seal,    3d.   and  7d.  bottles. 
No.    I    size, 

bottle,      in 

carton,  6d. 
No.    2   size, 

bottle,      in 

carton,  1/- 


//'  vot  ohtainahle  locally,  any  at-tick  of  the  7Uiluc  of  if-  and  upivards  ivill  t^e  sent 
Post  Frre  to  ai/y  address  in  the  United  Kitigdorn  upon  receipt  of  Postal  Order-  or 
stamps.  Descriptive  Booklet,  with  complete  list  of"'  V  ASELINE  "  Preparations, 
and  containing  tnauy  household  hints.  Post  free. 


ADVICE. 


For   your    own     safety    and    satisfaction    always 
insi<=^t  upon  Chesebrough  Co.  s  own  original  bottles. 


CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  CO.  (Cons'd),  42,  Hoiborn  Viaduct,  LONDON. 


...-«*...^^&il^^ 


^m^m^dkM 
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MOUNTED    GENDARMES     WITH    THE    FHOTOGKAPHEII. 


A  WAR  PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
WORK  AT  THE  FRONT 

By    H.    D.    GIRDWOOD 

Crown  copyright  photographs  hy  Realistic  Travels^  copyrighted  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


HAYINGr  spent  a  good  number  of  years 
in  India,  in  educational  work,  and 
thus  getting  an  acquaintance  with 
the  psychological  conditions  of  the  Oriental 
mind,  I  found  that  nothing  so  impressed  the 
vast  multitudes  of  the  East  as  pictorial  repre- 
sentation, as  distinct  from  written  description. 
The  picture  ma^kes  a  proportionally  greater 
appeal  in  India  than  in  any  other  land. 
Therefore,  the  moment  war  was  declared,  I 
hurriedly  completed  the  English  manuscript 
for  the  four  vernacular  text  -  books  on 
geography  w^hich  I  was  then  writing,  and 
left  India  on  August  13,  1914,  Avith  the 
Supply  and  Transport  officers,  the  fore- 
runners of  that  magnificent  army  which  the 
Indian  Empire  has  contributed  to  the  various 
theatres  of  w^ar.  I  was  determined  to 
proceed  ix)  the  Front,  and  there  secure  actual 
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cinematographic  and  photographic  records  of 
India's  magnificent  troops,  both  British  and 
native,  which  could  afterwards  be  shown  in 
India ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  settled 
conviction  that  a  vast  amount  of  political 
good  would  result  from  such  publicity 
propaganda,  I  would  never  have  continued, 
as  from  first  to  last  the  cost  of  this  series 
has  run  to  over  five  thousand  pounds,  besides 
nearly  two  years'  services. 

Landing  in  Egypt,  we  took  some  photo- 
graphs of  the  troops  arriving  there,  and 
saw  India's  first  contingent  pass  through 
to  France.  To  those  who  laugh  lightly  at 
the  amount  of  secrecy  observed  in  the 
movement  of  troops,  it  may  seem  almost 
unbelievable  that  this  force,  consisting  of 
thousands  of  both  British  and  native  troops, 
should  be  able  to  pass  unnoticed  through 
315  u 
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E^^ypt  to  France.  Custom  House  and  other 
officials  were  continually  asking  me  when 
the  Indian  Expedition  for  France  was 
expected,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had 
already  passed  through  the.  Canal,  been 
landed  in  France,  and  the  fleet  of  transports 
— for  the  most  part  converted  British-India 
steamers  and  even  captured  German  boats — 


chary  when,  shortly  after  leaving  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  he  was  signalled  to  stop.  He  put  on 
full  steam  instead,  and  a  race  ensued.  The 
stranger  fired  blank.  Our  liner  took  an  extra 
spurt.  Then  live  shell  was  fired  across  our 
bows,  sending  up  columns  of  water  two 
hundred  feet  high.  From  every  direction  on 
the  horizon  cruisers  appeared,  and  the  net 


MR.    H.    D.    GIKDWOUD    TALKING    TO     SIR    JAMES     WlLl.COCKS     PREVIOUS     TO    HIS     SETTING     OUT    ON     A 

TOUR    OF     INSPECTION. 


was  lying  at  anchor  at  Port  Said,  on  its  way 
back  to  India.  Having  ascertained  that  it  was 
impossible  to  accompany  the  expeditionary 
force  to  France  from  Egypt,  I  came  on 
to  London.  The  voyage  from  Port  Said  to 
London  was  not  without  incident  in  itself,  as 
our  liner  had  some  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  gold  on  board,  and  the  captain, 
having  narrowly  evaded  capture  at  the  hands 
of  the  Emden,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  very 


was  drawn  tight.  We  were  stopped,  searched, 
and,  after  several  hours'  delay,  allowed  to 
proceed.  On  arrival  at  London,  I  set  about 
securing  permits  for  work  in  France.  As 
everyone  know^s,  there  were  nearly  as  many 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  going  to 
France  as  a  war  photographer,  in  the  early 
days,  as  if  one  had  planned  a  trip  to  the 
moon.  However,  so  thoroughly  convinced 
was  I  of  the  absolute  necessity,  especially  for 


'/-, 


LOOKING    ACROSS     NO     MANS     LAND    AND     DESOLATEI>     lIOirSKS     'JO    TIIK     GKKMAN    LINES,     A    LONG     BELT    OF 

TALL    TREES    IN    CENTRE    DISTANCE. 


India,  of  having  actual  representations  of 
the  troops  at  the  Front,  which  could  be  shown 
in  all  the  vernacular  press,  that  I  left  no 
stone  unturned  in  the  effort  to  proceed  to 
France.  Long  cablegrams  were  sent  to  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy,  officials  at  the  War 
Office  were  interviewed.  The  India  Office 
took  the  matter  up  officially,  and  one  bright 
summer's  day  in  1915  my  assistant  and 
myself  were  given  our  passes,  and  ordered 
to  report  ourselves  at  the  War  Office  for 
farther  instructions. 


So  thoroughly  were  all  the  troops  at  the 
Front  trained  to  keep  an  eagle  eye  for  any 
camera,  that  if  we  ventured  more  than  a  few 
yards  from  the  staff  officer  who  accompanied 
us,  we  were  continually  being  held  up  by  our 
own  troops,  even  although  we  were  in  khaki. 
When  we  left  London  we  took  a  tremendous 
amount  of  photographic  material  with  us,  to 
last  for  a  lengthened  campaign.  All  this 
paraphernaha,  with  extra  cameras,  miles  of 
cinematograph  film,  and  thousands  of  photo- 
graphic   plates,  w^ere  loaded    up    into    our 


pjf    THE    MARCH     I'AST    A    SJiELL-WRKCKED    BUILDING, 
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niotor-oar  in  town,  and  my  assistant  made 
the  journey  to  Folkestone  by  car.  Never 
shall  I  forget  our  ride  over  the  slippery  roads 
of  France  throughout  that  dismal  rainy 
night  on  our  arrival.  Every  moment  we 
were   in   danger  of    our   oar   smashing   up 


halted  every  now  and  again  at  canal  bridges, 
and  on  the  outskirts  of  every  village  through 
which  wo  sped,  and  made  to  produce 
our  passes.  The  rumble  of  the  guns 
became  clearer  and  clearer.  It  was  not  till 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  an 


HIGHLANDERS    AND     DOGKAS    IN    A    TRENCH    WITH    DUG-OUTS. 


against  some  of  the  trees  along  the  road. 
Finally  we  pulled  up,  about  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  at  General  Headquarters,  and  sat  down 
to  a  hot  dinner,  which  we  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
We  soon  set  off  again  for  our  billets  in  a 
town  near  the  front-line  trenches,  within 
reach  of  Grerman  long-range  fire.     We  were 


exceedingly  long  ride,  that  we  reached  our 
billets,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
I  could  speak  Hindustani,  and  luckily  found 
an  Indian  hospital  orderly  who  knew  where 
the  Town  Major's  office  was,  we  probably 
would  have  had  to  wait  for  several  hours  in 
the  pouring  rain.     We  found  our  quarters 


*''.«* 
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A    POST    KV    THE   TRENCHES   HELD    BY    DOGRAS    AND    AN    INDIAN    CAVALRY    MACHINE- 
GUN    SECTION:    SIR   JAMES    WILLCOCKS    IN    THE    TRENCH. 


IN    A    BRITISH    BATTERY    NEAR    THE    GERMAN    LINES, 
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situated  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the 
French  town — nice,  large,  airy  rooms,  com- 
fortable beds,  but  so  stringent  was  the  work 
that  for  the  first  fortnight  we  never  had 
more  than  four  hours'  sleep.  We  unpacked 
our  paraphernalia,  got  our  cameras,  film,  and 
plates  loaded  up,  and  had  only  about  an 
hour's  rest  before  the  first  day's  w^ork 
started.  We  motored  up  to  the  firing-line, 
or  as  near  the  firing-li-ne  as  cars  are  allowed 
to  go,  after  which  the  journey  was  made  on 


the  car  blown  to  bits  or  not ;  but,  luckily  for 
us  and  this  cinematograph  record,  we  had 
no  such  untoward  experience.  To  those  at 
home  the  number  of  guns,  parks  of  ammuni- 
tion, troops,  and  supplies  of  all  descriptions 
that  are  gradually  accumulated  within  the 
concentration  area  from  which  an  attack  is 
to  be  launched  are  almost  unbelievable.  It 
is  wonderful  how  our  guns  are  hid  in  their 
emplacements,  how  the  dug-outs  are  made, 
branches  of  trees  used  to  screen  the  guns  in 


[;--;■•■;;:?>-; 
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foot.  The  secretary  of  the  officers'  mess  at 
w^hich  I  lived,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
postal  work — as  safe  a  job  as  there  is  in 
the  Army,  one  might  suppose — was  travelling 
along  a  certain  road  in  his  car  at  forty  miles 
an  hour,  when  a  chance  German  shell  struck 
his  car  and  blew  him,  his  chauffeur,  and  the 
car  to  atoms.  Each  day,  as  we  left  our  car 
in  the  shelter  of  some  shell-riddled  building, 
and  began  the  more  dangerous  part  of  the 
journey  towards  the  front-line  trenches  on 
foot,  we  often  wondered  whether,  upon  our 
return  after  the  day's  work,  we  should  find 


addition  to  any  natural  woods  which  may  be 
about.  In  one  particular  funk-hole,  with 
our  guns  firing  at  our  very  elbows,  and 
the  German  batteries  screeching  shells  over 
our  heads  and  around  us,  w^e  changed  our 
film  and  plates,  probably  under  as  novel 
conditions  as  any  film  has  ever  been  changed 
in  the  whole  history  of  cinematography. 
Although  these  dug-outs  are  fairly  protected 
by  immense  numbers  of  sandbags,  still,  a 
huge  "crump"  would  have  been  distinctly 
unpleasant  had  one  pitched  into  us  and 
blocked  up  the  entrance,  and  probably  set 


A    WAE    PHOTOGEAPHEE'S    WOEK    AT    THE    FEONT. 
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lire  to  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  of  highly 
inflammable  film.  We  never  changed  film  or 
plates  in  any  of  these  straw-littered  dug- 
outs, but  we  always  wanted  to  get  out  in 
the  open  and  take  our  chance  of  a  shell 
getting  us  there,  rather  than  pinning  us  in 
a  dag-out  with  flaming  film. 


The  first  time  we  came  under  shell-fire 
was  along  the  La  Bassee  road.  We  were 
not  allowed  to  take  our  car  over  this  sector, 
as  the  Germans  had  been  shelling  this  road 
pretty  freely  all  day,  and  it  was  now  towards 
the  time  of  "  evening  hate/'  The  German 
shells    commenced    bursting   ahead   of    us, 


A    BOMB    GUN    SECTION  :     A     SHELL    ARRIVING. 


On  one  occasion,  having  climbed  up  into 
an  artillery  observation  post  situated  in  a 
tree,  scarcely  had  I  pointed  the  camera 
towards  the  German  trenches,  when  snipers 
started  firing  heavily,  and  numerous  branches ' 
of  the  tree  were  struck ;  but  I  was  there  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  "No  Man's  Land,"  and  I  persisted 
in  taking  three  negatives  before  coming  down 
from  my  dangerous  point  of  view. 


sending  up  huge  mountains  of  debris — earth, 
branches,  timber,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
distinctly  exhilarating  to  be  walking  along 
unconcernedly,  and  have  our  batteries  firing 
almost  at  one's  very  feet.  With  a  nerve- 
racking  concussion  like  the  tearing  of  rough 
cloth,  the  shells  go  hurtling  through  the  air 
on  their  errands  of  destruction.  A  moment 
later  a  dark  cloud    is   seen  mushrooming 
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heavenwards,  and  a  high-explosive  report 
breaks  the  evening  stillness.  We  cut  across 
the  fields  to  avoid  getting  in  the  direct  line 
of  the  German  return  fire,  when,  without 
a  moment's  w^arning,  off  go  more  guns 
at  our  very  feet,  although  so  well  are  they 
masked  that  scarcely  a  gun  can  we  see. 
Now  the  duel  becomes  intense.  The  air  seems 
alive  with  whistling  shells.  German  batteries 
burst  forth,  our  guns  respond  with  redoubled 
intensity,  and  every  now  and  again  the  air 
is  rent  like  lightning  cracking  through  space, 
as  our  huge  "  Grandmothers  "  speed  towards 


of  fire  as  the  Germans  have  maintained 
incessantly  during  our  infantry  attacks. 

While  we  were  taking  a  cinematograph 
record  of  this  firing  of  the  trench  mortars, 
several  fragments  of  shell  came  up  against 
our  cinematograph  camera ;  but  we  had 
taken  special  precautions'  to  have  the  whole 
camera  heavily  covered  with  protecting  brass, 
so  that  it  was  not  seriously  injured  in  any 
way. 

It  was  my  good  fortune;  while  in  France, 
to  secure  a  portrait  film  of  His  Royal 
Hio^hness  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Front. 


THE    EFFECT    OF    SHELL-FIRE. 


the  German  lines.  Our  Staff  officer  urges 
us  to  hurry  on,  but  we  are  paralysed  by  the 
magnificent  spectacle,  and  watch  the  bursting 
of  the  mighty  shells.  No  pen  picture, 
however  eloquent,  can  give  any  idea  of  the 
bombardment  of  five  million  shells,  which 
we  have  just  recently  rained  on  the  German 
trenches  ;  the  spectacle  is  too  mighty  to  be 
grasped.  Whole  villages  disappear  as  by 
magic,  forests  are  blotted  out,  golden  fields 
become  a  wilderness,  roads  impassable,  while 
the  w^onder  is  that  any  Germans  are  left  alive 
after  such  mighty  eruptions,  or  that  our 
men  can  advance  through  such  triple  barrages 


Through  the  hospitality  of  General  Sir 
James  Willcocks,  the  complete  details  were 
finally  settled  at  a  dinner— to  which  he  kindly 
invited  the  Staff  officer  accompanying  us 
and  myself— and  early  the  next  morning  we 
were  on  our  way  to  the  front-line  trenches. 
We  w^ent  down  the  I^a  Bassee  road,  passing 
a  regiment  of  Garhwalis  by  a  shell-shattered 
building.  We  left  our  cars,  as  usual,  in  the 
shelter  of  a  ruined  building,  and  passed  an 
outpost  held  by  the  Black  Watch,  and  then 
through  an  orchard  and  into  the  communi- 
cation trenches.  AYe  w^alked  miles  upon 
miles   through    these   trenches,    with    their 
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stifling  heat  in  summer  and  their  muddy 
ooze  in  winter— veritable  quagmires  of  slush 
— and  soon  we  began  to  see  familiar  names 
in  strange  surroundings  —  Oxford  Street, 
Liverpool  Street,  Windy  Corner,  Fauquissart 
Post,  Dead  Cow  Corner,  and  withal  notices 
reading  "To  the   Firing-Line,"   which   set 


passed  through  a  desolate  village,  in  which 
not  one  house  was  left  standing  intact ;  no 
life  was  present,  not  even  a  cat.  For  some 
time  we  passed  through  trenches  lined  by 
troops,  cleaning  their  rifles  in  their  dug-outs, 
or  playing  cards  or  reading,  with  sentries 
here  and  there  on  duty. 


INSPECTING     THE     KUINS     OF     THE     SHELL-WRECKED     CHURCH     AT     RICHEBOURG. 


our  hearts  beating,  as  the  goal  of  our  ambition 
was  about  to  be  reached.  No  one  can 
possibly  have  any  conception  at  all  of  the 
immense  network  and  maze  of  the  seemingly 
endless  miles  of  zigzag  trenches.  No 
wonder  new  regiments  going  into  the  firing- 
line  for  the  first  time  are  furnished  with 
guides !  Whole  regiments  could  easily  be 
lost  in   this    labyrinth    of    trenches.      We 


German  snipers  had  got  the  exact  range 
of  the  section  of  the  trench  in  which  our 
cinematograph  camera  was  set  up,  and  were 
pouring  in  bullets  from  their  rifles,  and  also 
kept  this  sector  of  the  trench  well  under 
machine-gun  fite.  Branches  of  trees  and 
leaves  were  being  continually  shot  down 
while  this  cinematograph  record  was  taken. 
The  General  was  very  anxious  that  we  should 
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not  be  hit,  and  after  two  or  three  bullets 
had  hit  the  brasswork  on  the  camera,  luckily 
not  spoiling  the  film,  the  whole  party  was 


kept  for  two  hours  afterwards  continually 
under  machine-gun  fire,  so  much  so  that  if 
a  man  had  put  his  head  above  the  parapet. 


A     SNAPSHOT    OF    II.ll.II.    THE    TRINCE    OF    WALES     "  SOMEWHERE     IN    FUANCE." 


ordered  to  the  deep  dug-outs,  as  the  position 
was  becoming  far  too  dangerous,  and  ere 
long,  no  doubt,  the  Germans  would  have 
poured  shell  on  this  particular  sector.  As  it 
was,  one  section  of  the  trench  near  by  was 


he   would   no  doubt   have    been    instantly 
killed. 

While  keeping  below  the  death  line  and 
taking  the  cinematograph  film  of  this 
particular  trench,  I  noticed  that  the  remnants 
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of  a  brick  building,  which  at  one  time  had 
been  a  farmhouse,  were  being  peppered  bj 
Grerman  fire.  What  a  wonderful  lesson  that 
would  have  been  to  thousands  at  home  if 
thej  could  have  seen  the  precision  and  effect 
of  that  German  machine-gun,  as  it  raked 
this  firing  bay  of  the  trench  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  The  German  bullets  went  not 
more  than  three  inches  oVer  the  top  of  the 
trench,  and  made  a  complete  indentation  in 
the  brick  wall  of  the  smashed  farmhouse, 
in  as  straight  a  line  as  though  one  had 
taken  a  ruler  and  chalked  along'  the  side  of 
the  farmhouse.  Thousands  of  machine-gun 
bullets,  in  a  few  hours,  were  fired  along  this 
line  of  the  building,  until  they  had  eaten 
their  way  about  an  inch  deep  into  the  solid 
bricks  of  this  farmhouse. 

The  effect  that  coming  under  fire  for  the 
first  time  has  on  people  varies  greatly.  Some 
men  shout,  some  are  almost  duuib,  others,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  are  totally 
oblivious  of  all  danger.  I  remember 
distinctly  in  my  own  case,  as  the  German 
bullets  were  flying  over  our  heads  in  a 
perfect  deluge  of  fire,  that  as  soon  as  I  had 
finished  the  complete  roll  of  film  in  the 
camera,  I  sat  down  behind  the  hue  of 
sandbags  and  clapped  my  hands  with  glee 
that  I  had  actually  been  under  machine-gun 
fire,  much  as  a  young  boy  might  do  after 


H.     I).    (ilHDWOOI),     F.lt.li.S., 

iv/iose.  experiences  are  recorded  in  thin  article. 


SEPOYS    AT    A    FRENCH    FIEI^D    POST    OFFIOR     HECKIVING    PARCELS    FROM    FAR-OFF    INDIA, 
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winning  all  his  opponent's  marbles.  Although 
the  Grerman  fire  was  kept  up  so  incessantly, 
we  continued  our  work,  as  we  recognised  we 
were  making  cinematograph  history. 

We  were  privileged  to  see  every  phase  of 
our  work  at  the  Front — the  magnificent 
work  of  our  infanfcry  in  the  front-line 
trenches,  our  artillery  pouring  shells  into  the 
German  lines,  and  the  steady  stream  of  shells 
of  all  calibres  furnished  by  our  munition 
workers  at  home.  We  filmed  our  A.S.C. 
getting  supplies  from  the  rail-heads  up  to  the 
front-line  trenches.  We  spent  considerable 
time  with  the  Dragoon  Guards  and  Indian 
Horse,  who  have  so  'recently  showed  what 
cavalry  can  do,  and  will  do,  when  the 
breach  has  widened  a  bit  more,  and  lets 
them  through  in  one  sweeping  flood, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Uhlans 
overran  Belgium  and  Northern  France  in 
the  early  days  of  the  War.  This  we  may 
say— that  whereas  the  Uhlans  brought  terror 
and  devastation  in  their  path,  our  cavalry 
will  be  met  with  outstretched  arms  at  every 
village  and  hamlet  throughout  Northern 
France  and  Belgium. 


We  saw  the  famous  Maharajah  Sir  Par  tab 
Singh,  and  the  Maharajah  of  Eutlam,  with 
one  of  our  well-known  cavalry  generals, 
riding  at  the  head  of  the  celebrated  Jodhpur 
Lancers. 

Our  experiences  at  the  Front  in  France 
were  the  most  memorable  in  our  whole 
lives.  Too  much  appreciation  cannot  be 
given  to  the  officials  of  the  India  and 
War  Offices  and  those  at  General 
Headquarters  in  France,  for  the  trouble 
which  they  took  in  arranging  the  many 
details  of  our  arduous  undertaking,  and 
for  the  kindness  which  they  displayed  at 
every  point.  We  lived  at  an  offioers'  mess, 
we  were  billeted  in  excellent  quarters, 
our  motors  were  always  punctual,  and 
everything  went  like  clockwork.  We  are 
still  doing  thousands  of  enlargements  for 
propaganda  \vork  in  India,  and  if  it  results 
in  any  section  of  India's  vast  communities 
gaining  a  clearer  insight  into  the  course 
of  the  War,  we  shall  feel  that  our 
experiences  at  the  Front,  dangerous  at 
times  though  they  were,  will  not  have  been 
in  vain. 


COMRADE. 


^OMRADE,  as  each  day  goes, 
Qrey  sky  and  sky  of  rose, 


And  I  live  through  each  one, 
Knowing  your  day  is  done, 

Scarce  swept  my  travel  seems 
Of  comrade    hopes    and  dreams. 

Whate'er  new  ways  you  plod 
In  that  far  land  of  God, 

Matched  are  our  steps,  and  we 
Still  move  on  friendlily. 

Like  climbers  on  a  hill, 
Climbing  in  severance  till, 

His  journey  at  an  end. 

The  foremost  waits  his  friend. 

AQNES    QR02IER    HERBERTSON. 


STRANGE    SCENE 
IN   THE  PARK 

By  KEBLE    HOWARD 

Illustrated  by  G.  C.  Wilmshurst 


T^T  didn't  begin  in  the 

'  Park.     It  began  a 

week    before    that. 

Dahlia  was  standing 

bj  the  mantelpiece 

of    her   mother's 

drawing-room 

in    Pont    Street. 

Lieutenant     Eobin 

was   sitting   at  her 

feet  in  a  low  chair. 

Neither    tactically   nor   sartorially   was   the 

position  good  for  the  Lieutenant. 

"I  suppose  I'm  frightfully  dense,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  don't  understand  why  you  can't 
give  me  an  answer  now." 

Dahlia,  in  point  of  fact,  didn't  herself 
understand.  She  knew  that  she  was 
tremendously  in  love  with  Robin  ;  she  knew 
that  she  intended  to  marry  him,  or  perish 
in  the  gallant  attempt.  For  all  these,  she 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  say  "Yes" 
simply  and  straightforwardly  whilst  he  sat  in 
that  chair  and  humbly  begged  her  to  say  it. 
It  seemed  so  tame :  "  Will  you  marry 
me  ?  "  "  Yes,  thank  you,  I  will."  There 
ought  to  be  more  to  it  than  that.  If  he 
had  suddenly  hit  her  mth.  the  poker,  or 
suddenly  called  her  a  jade,  or  suddenly 
rushed  from  the  house,  or  suddenly  anything  ! 
But  no !  He  just  sat  there,  with  his 
adorably  curly  head  bent,  and  meekly 
wondered  why. 

"When  do  you  think  you'll  be  able  to  make 
up  your  mind  ?  "  he  persisted  irritatingly. 
''  I  really  don't  know." 
"  Couldn't  you  give  nje  some  idea  ?  " 
"  I'm  afraid  I  couldn't." 
"I   think   I   told   you   that   I   might  be 
ordered  to  France  at  any  moment  ?  " 
"  Yes,  you  did." 


"  It  might.     I — I  really  don't  know." 

Robin   rose.      She   hoped  very  fervently  ' 
that  he  was  going  to  lose  his  temper  and 
throw  her  through  the,  window.     But  no  ! 
He  just  pulled  down  his  tunic,  and  twitched 
at  his  belt,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye." 

"Shall  I  see  you  soon  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  expect  so." 

"  When  ?     To-morrow  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  to-morrow,  I'm  afraid." 

"  The  next  day  ?  " 

"  Possibly." 

"Would  you  rather  I  didn't  ring  up,  or 
anything,  until  you've  made  up  your  mind  ?" 

"  I  think  I'd  better  leave  that  to  you." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  a  nuisance,  you  know." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  that." 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  anything  ?  " 

"I  don't  quite  undei'stand." 

"  Well,  what  I  mean  is,  fellers  do  all  sorts 
of  rum  things  when  they're — when  they're 
hard  hit." 

"  Oh  ! " 

"  Got  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so." 

"  And  you  don't  care  twopence  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  be  so  foolish." 

They  caught  sight  of  themselves  in  a 
long  mirror.  He  noted  that  she  looked 
lovely,  graceful,  fascinating,  bewitching, 
and  maddening.  She  noted  that  he  looked 
tall,  strong,  bronzed,  brave,  manly,  and 
adoring.  It  was  too  perfect.  There  had  to 
be  trouble. 

Robin  strode  down  Pont  Street  with 
shoulders  squared,  lips  set,  grey-blue  eyes 
very  fierce.  Dahlia,  peeping  after  him 
through  the  curtains,  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Why  on  earth  didn't  he  take  me  by  the 
throat  and  shake  my  teeith  out  ?  " 


"  Would  that  make  any  difference  ?  " 
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*'  *  Tbat  won*t  do,     You've  bad  a  we^k  to  thipk  about;  it?' 


^~v;'  l^:'?...'^'^"-;-'     i^\r^■:;'v,V::      r',-^-':it\J-^  y-i--  -y  ::r  -/' 


'"Mike  'er  fork  aht  the  bravvssl'" 
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11. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Park. 

It  was  a  bright  afternoon.  Lieutenant 
Robin,  striding  up  the  Mall,  thought  the 
place  deserted.  But  it  wasn't.  It  was 
sprinkled  with  cars,  and  taxis,  and  soldiers, 
and  sailors,  and  nurses,  and  children,  and 
old  ladies,  and  old  gentlemen,  and  other 
invisible  creatures  of  that  sort. 

And  then,  quite  without  warning,  the 
Park  filled.  One  girl,  coming  down  the 
Mall,  filled  it.  She  was  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. She  moved  like  an  angel  in  mufti. 
She  converted  the  place  from  the  rottenest 
Mall  in  London  to  an  avenue  in  Paradise. 
The  air  became  so  rarefied  that  the 
Lieutenant  could  hardly  breathe.  He 
found  himself  giving  short  gasps,  and  there 
was  something  the  matter  with  his  heart 
that  the  doctors  had  never  discovered.  It 
seemed  to  have  a  little  door  in  it  which 
banged  in  the  breeze  of  his  perturbation. 

There  was  just  such  another  door  in 
Dahlia's  heart,  but  it  didn't  bang  quite  so 
rapidly,  because  she  had  seen  him  first. 
Girls  do  that.  Besides,  she  had  rather 
expected  to  see  him.  They  had  so  often 
met,  quite  by  accident,  just  about  here. 

"Hullo!"  said  Robin,  making  an  awful 
mess  of  his  salute  because  something  had 
gone  wrong  with  his  elbow. 

"  Hullo  !  "  returned  Dahlia. 

"  Where  are  you  off  to  ?  " 

"Nowhere  in  particular.  Just  strolling 
round.     And  you  ?  " 

"Just  left  the  club.  Topping  day,  isn't 
it?" 

"  Quite  remarkable." 

"  Yes,  isn't  it  ?  Shall  we — would  you 
care  to — er — sit  down  for  a  bit  ?  " 

"  Well,  for  ten  minutes,  p'r'aps.  I  have 
to  meet  mother  at  four." 

"  It's  only  just  after  three." 

"  Sure  ?  " 

"  Quite." 

He  led  the  way  to  two  chairs  beneath  a 
tree.  They  sat  down  elaborately.  He 
attacked  the  gravel  with  his  cane.  She 
paid  great  attention  to  two  very  objection- 
able little  boys  who  were  trying  to  fill  the 
mouth  of  a  third  boy  with  sand. 

"  Been  away  ?  "  she  asked  casually. 

"No.     Why?" 

"  I  only  wondered." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  you're  rather  a  stranger,  aren't 
you  ?  " 

" Am  I  ? " 

"  You  know  best." 


"I  didn't  know  I  was.     I'm  very  sorry." 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least?' 

"  I  like  to  give  people  time  for  reflection." 

"  Is  that  always  wise,  d'you  think  ?  " 

"  All  depends.    One  might  be  glad— later." 

"  I  quite  agree." 

"  Matter  of  fact,  I've  ^  bin  doing  a  bit  of 
reflecting  myself." 

"  I  hoped  you  would." 

His  heart,  which  the  idiots  of  doctors 
had  declared  quite  sound,  gave  him  another 
surprise.  It  shut  the  little  door  and  turned 
cold. 

"  What  am  I  to  understand  by  that  ? " 
(He  had  never  spoken  so  precisely  in  his  life. 
It  was  just  like  an  actor.) 

"  Que  vous  voiilez.'''' 

"  What  ?  " 

"  It's  rather  abrupt  in  English,  but,  of 
course,  you  must  understand  whatever  you 
like." 

"Did  you  come  ont  determined  to  be 
beastly  ?  " 

"  No.     I  didn't  know  I  should  meet  you." 

"  But  if  you  did,  eh  ?  " 

"  Then  it  would  depend  on  you." 

"  Am  I  the  cause  of  all  the  row  ?  " 

"  Is  there  one  ?  " 

"  Sounds  uncommon  like  it." 

"  Then  we'd  better  not  talk." 

So  they  sat  beneath  the  tree,  quite  silent, 
and  he  dug  a  really  serious  hole  in  the  path, 
whilst  she  hoped,  viciously  and  vindictively, 
that  the  objectionable  little  boys  would 
succeed  in  their  Huunish  scheme. 

And  they  did.  They  filled  the  mouth  of 
the  third  boy  so  full  of  sand  that  he  began 
to  choke,  whereupon  they  ran  off,  whooping 
with  horrific  glee.  The  victim,  having 
cleared  away  the  obstructing  sand,  began  to 
bellow. 

Then  Dahlia  proved  her  womanhood. 
She  did  a  brave,  and  a  sweet,  and  a  tender 
thing.  She  rose  from  her  chair,  went  across 
to  the  small  boy,  still  spitting  out  sand  in 
the  midst  of  his  sobs,  and  said — 

"Don't  cry,  little  boy.  Would  you  like 
some  ginger-beer  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  "  retorted  the  boy  guardedly. 

"  Would  you  like  some  ginger-beer  to  take 
away  the  taste  of  that  horrid  sand  ?  " 

The  boy  nodded.  At  the  same  instant 
Dahlia  remembered  that  she  had  no  money 
with  her;  This  invariably  happened.  She 
was  so  well  off  that  she  never  had  any  money. 
Robin,  no  doubt,  had  some,  but  she  was  not, 
for  the  moment,  on  speaking  terms  with  Robin. 

Luckily,  the  refreshment  kiosk  was  within 
sight. 
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"  Then  go  and  get  jourself  a  bottle,  and 
tell  the  kind  lady  it's  for  me,  and  I'll  give 
you  the  money  when  you  come  back." 

The  boy  picked  up  his  cap  and  darted 
off.  Dahlia,  with  a  sweet  smile,  turned  to 
conciliate  Robin  quickly,  so  that  she  might 
borrow  a  penny.  To  her  infinite  horror, 
Robin  had  gone  !  His  chair  was  empty  ! 
Whilst  she  was  consoling  the  urchin,  the 
Lieutenant  had  stalked  off  in  a  huff. 

But  he  was  not  quite  out  of  sight — he  was 
rounding  the  bend.  At  all  costs  she  must 
catch  him.  The  ginger-beer  woman  would 
trust  the  urchin,  and  the  urchin  would  trust 
her,  and  she  must  trust  to  Robin. 

"  Hi !  "  she  called  timorously. 

No  pause,  no  movement  of  the  head. 
The  square  shoulders  and  close  -  cropped 
neck  went  steadily  on.  Dahlia,  fervently 
praying  that  no  acquaintance  would  see  her, 
ran  a  little. 

"Hi!  "she  called  again.   "Robin!    Hi!" 

He  had  not  heard.  Another  little  sprint, 
and  she  was  within  ten  yards  of  him. 

"  Robin  !     Hi !     Do  stop  !     Robin  !  " 

At  last !  He  halted  and  half  turned,  but 
his  expressioii  was  not  promising. 

"  Yes,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  so  cross  !  " 

"I'm  not  cross — merely  grieved.  And 
I'm  in  rather  a  hurry." 

Dahlia  looked  behind  her.  In  the  distance 
she  perceived  the  urchin,  hurrying  towards 
them  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  would  bear  him. 
He  had  a  bottle  in  his  hand,  and  he  waved 
it  at  her  when  he  observed  that  she  had 
seen  him. 

Robin  at  that  instant  walked  on.  The 
situation  was  horrible.  For  all  her  pride. 
Dahlia  was  compelled  to  turn  her  back  on 
the  urchin  and  keep  pace  with  the  sulky 
Lieutenant. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  will  you 
kindly  lend  me  twopence  ?  " 

"What  for?" 

Dahlia  explained.  Robin's  mouth  did  not 
relax,  nor  did  he  show  the  least  inclination 
to  produce  the  twopence.     On  they  went. 

"  Don't  say  you  haven't  got  it ! "  gasped 
Dahlia. 

"  Yes,  I've  got  it  all  right." 

"Then  please  let  me  have  it.  That 
dreadful  little  boy's  coming  after  us  !  " 

He  was,  indeed  !  A  pattering  of  feet,  and 
then  a  voice  :  "  'Ere,  'arf  a  mo,  lydy  !  I  got 
the  ginger  I " 

"  Robin,  don't  be  horrid  !  There'll  be 
a  crowd  in  a  minute  !  You  don't  know  who 
might  be  looking  on  !  " 


"  I'm  afmid  I  can't  let  you  have  it." 

"  What  ?  "  panted  Dahlia.  "  Why  in  the 
world  not  ?  " 

"  I  never  lend  money  to  people  who  have 
no  claim  on  me." 

The  urchin  was  actually  at  her  elbow 
now.  "  'Old  'ard,  lydy  !  I  got  the  ginger  ! 
You  ain't  doin'  the  dirty  on  me,  are 
yer  ?  " 

"Don't  be  ridiculous,  Robin!"  They 
were  back  in  the  Mall,  and  several  people 
had  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  curious  scene. 

"  I  see  nothing  ridiculous  in  it  except 
your  rashness.  If  you  relied  on  me  to  pay 
for  your  refreshments " 

"  It  wasn't  for  me.  I  was  sorry  for  the 
poor  little  boy." 

The  urchin  was  in  front  of  them,  walking 
backwards,  and  thrusting  the  brown  bottle 
up  at  Dahlia. 

"  'Ere  it  is  !  I  got  'er  ter  let  me  'jive  it, 
like  yew  said,  lydy.  It's  tuppence — War 
price !  Ain't  goin'  ter  do  a  dirty  guy, 
are  yer  ?  " 

She  was  conscious  of  a  cavalcade  in  the 
rear.  Blushing  hotly.  Dahlia  laid  her  hand 
on  Robin's  arm. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  !  "  she  whispered.  "  Do 
forgive  me  !  " 

Robin  said  nothing,  but  the  boy  did. 

"  'Oo  bilked  the  pore  kid  ?  "  he  yelled. 
"  Look  at  'er !  Done  a  pore  li'l  kid  outer 
tuppence  !     An'  calls  'erself  a  lydy  !  " 

"  What  more  can  I  say  ?  "  pleaded  poor 
Dahlia. 

"  You  can  answer  my  question." 

"  What  question  ?  " 

"  The  question  I  asked  you  a  week  ago." 

"  I — I  forget  what  it  was." 

"  No,  you  don't." 

"Well,  if  you'll  send  this  little  beast 
away,  I'll  think  about  it." 

"  That  won't  do.  You've  had  a  week  to 
think  about  it." 

A  few  of  the  urchin's  friends  took  up 
the  cry.  "  Bilked  yer,  'as  she,  Jim  ? 
Yew  stick  to  'er  !  Mike  'er  fork  aht  the 
brawss  ! " 

'  "If  you  cared  the  least  bit  about  me, 
you'd  put  a  stop  to  this  at  once  !  That  was 
Lady  Bryer  who  just  passed  ! " 

"  You  know  I  care  about  you." 

"  Then  prove  it !     Give  me  twopence  !  " 

"  Do  you  care  about  me  ?  " 

"Of  course!" 

"Then  prove  it,  and  I'll  give  you  any 
thing  you  like." 

"  How  can  I  prove  it  ?  " 

"  You  know  how." 
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"  Look  I  There's  a  policeman  crossing 
the  road  lower  down !  We  shall  all  be 
locked  up  ! " 

"  I  don't  care  !  " 

The  urchin  and  his  friends  had  also  seen 
the  policeman. 

"  'Ere's  a  copper,  Jim !  Nah^s  yer 
chawnce  !     Give  'er  in  chawge  !  " 

"  Ah  !     S'elp  me  bob,  I  will  !  " 

"  All  right,"  murmured  Dahlia  hurriedly. 

"  All  right  what  ?  " 

"I— I  will." 

"  Will  what  ?  " 


'*  Oh,  marry  you,  marry  you,  marry  you  ! 
Now  give  me  the  twopence  !  " 

:iJ  *  *  *  >i: 

An  hour  later  the  Lieutenant  returned  to 
the  two  chairs  beneath  the  tree.  He  was 
alone,  but  his  face  told  its  tale.  It  shone 
like  a  mirror  in  the  sun,  for  all  the  happiness 
of  high  heaven  was  reflected  in  it. 

He  found  waiting  for  him  three  urchins. 

"You  did  that  very  well,"  said  Robin. 
"  Here's  what  I  promised  you." 

The  urchins  rushed  off,  each  grasping  a 
half-crown  in  his  sticky  fist. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS.— Treadholt  lies  in  the  south-west  of  Iceland,  between  Markfleefc 
and  Cogsound,  and  there  Thorgils,  son  of  Timber  Thord,  was  born.  Timber  Thord  had  become  rich  and  intended 
to  become  richer.  He  bought  a  ship  in  Cogsound  and  sailed  on  a  voyage  to  Norway.  After  a  time  his  wife  told 
her  children  that  he  had  been  drowned  at  sea ;  and  then  she  married  Thorgrim  Scarleg,  who  had  come  to  Treadholt 
as  reeve.  When  Thorgils  was  full-grown,  he  sailed  for  Norway,  whence  he  subsequently  voyaged  to  Scotland. 
There  he  killed  in  single  combat  a  Viking  named  Swart,  and  thus  became  a  rich  man,  for  the  law  of  the  holm  was 
that  the  goods  of  the  beaten  fell  to  the  conqueror,  and  he  was  now  master  of  three  or  four  ships,  with  their  companies, 
and  a  store  of  goods  besides.  He  asked  in  marriage  Gudrun,  the  sister  of  Earl  Anlaf,  of  Caithness.  He  stayed  in" 
Caithness  through  the  winter,  and  next  summer  there  was  a  foray  into  Ireland.  The  marriage  was  to  be  when  they 
returned.  It  was  in  Ireland  that  he  found  a  certain  sword  of  special  qualities,  of  which  Eadwine  had  dreamed  and 
told  him.  On  his  return  from  Ireland  Thorgils  said  he  should  go  home,  and  would  not  go  on  with  the  marriage, 
and  Eadwine  married  the  girl  instead.  Later,  after  his  return  to  Treadholt,  Thorgils  married  Thorey,  lostan's 
foster-daughter,  and  he  became  a  Christian.  Some  years  now  passed  over  Treadholt,  prosperous  years.  Then  a 
message  came  from  Earl  Eric  the  Red,  who  was  bound  for  a  fine  country  where  he  thought  of  making  a  settlement, 
and  asked  Thorgils  to  join  him,  and  he  would  be  in  fair  way  to  found  a  kingdom.  So  Thorgils  and  Thorey,  and 
lostan  and  his  daughter  Gudrun,  set  sail.  They  had  a  severe  voyage,  with  famine  on  board  ship,  through  being 
becalmed,  and  in  the  winter  their  ship  was  lost  on  the  rocks.  They  built  a  house  where  they  lauded,  but  sickness 
took  them,  and  one  after  another  died.  A  son  was  born  to  Thorgils  and  Thorey  that  winter,  and  they  named  him 
Thorfinn. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE   HEAVIEST   STROKE. 

OWEYER,  with  the 
opening  of  the 
spring  weather, 
Thorey  seemed  to 
get  better.  She 
had  given  up 
nursing  her  baby 
since  they  had 
plenty  of  goat's 
milk.  Now  she 
was  able  to  rise 
from  her  bed  and  be  useful  about  the  house 
for  short  spells  of  time.  But  her  weakness 
used  to  come  over  her  like  a  flood  of  water  ; 
she  fainted  often,  and  Thorgils  urged  her  to 
keep  her  bed  yet  a  while. 

She  went  back  to  bed  and  lay  there 
patiently,  sleeping  a  good  deal,  but  dreaming 
constantly.  She  told  Thorgils  sometimes 
what  she  had  been  dreaming  about,  and 
seemed  to  expect  him  to  interpret  for 
her.  One  morning,  when  he  came  in  to  see 
how  she  was,  he  saw  a  great  light  in  her 
eyes.     "  Sit  down   by  me,"  she  said,  "and 


I'll  tell  you  my  dream.  I  thought  that  I 
stood  at  the  door  of  a  white  house,  looking 
down  a  valley.  There  was  blue  sky  above 
me,  and  dew  on  the  grass,  and  I  saw  sheep 
feeding  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  a 
shepherd  lying  on  his  cloak,  spread  out, 
watching  them.  And  in  the  valley  boti?om, 
where  the  river  ran,  there  were  people — men 
and  maids,  too — and  a  game  of  ball  was 
going  on.  They  were  kicking  the  ball 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the  river. 
Once  it  fell  in,  and  there  was  shouting  and 
laughing.  Then  a  young  man  plunged  in 
and  swam  to  get  it.  I  saw  him  shake  the 
water  out  of  his  eyes  as  he  settled  t/o  his 
breast-stroke.  It  was  all  so  soft  and  fair 
and  happy  —  being  still  weather,  with  a 
promise  of  heat  to  come — that  I  tried  to  go 
to  sleep  again,  that  I  might  dream  it  again. 
But  I  couldn't  do  that,  so  waited  for  you 
to  come,  that  you  might  tell  me  what  it  all 
meant."  She  spoke  eagerly,  with  colour  high 
in  her  cheeks,  and  made  Thorgils  unhappy, 
for  he  was  sure  that  she  would  not  get  better, 
or  ever  see  such  pleasant  valleys  again. 

But  he  said  :  '*  That  was  a  rare  dream  of 
yours,  and  soon,  I  hope,  we  shall  be  ready 
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to  try  after  a  place  of  the  sort.  There  are 
people  of  our  own  country  somewhere  in 
this  desert,  and  they  are  waiting  for  us  as 
the  seasons  pass  over.  We  had  bad  hap  in 
driving  on  to  this  w^ilderness  of  rock  and 
ice,  and  have  never  been  able  to  mend  our 
fortunes  yet." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Thorey,  "  we  are  not 
to  blame  for  our  troubles,  nor  is  anybody  to 
blame.  But  you  don't  tell  me  what  you 
think  about  my  dream.  Does  it  not  foretell 
good  fortune  ?  " 

Thorgils  said  :  "  It  looks  like  that.  But 
you  and  I  would  do  wiselier  to  look  upon  it 
as  a  vision  of  another  world,  such  as  we  have 
been  taught  to  hold  to,  and  your  dream 
may  be  a  figure  of  what  reward  you  and 
holy  w^omen  like  you  are  to  receive  from 
God  and  the  Saviour  of  men.  There  will 
be  a  house  in  a  sweet  valley  kept  for  you, 
and  good  friends  to  help  you  there  after 
your  brave  life  and  ^your  troubles,  none  of 
your  deserving." 

"  Ah,  "  said  Thorey,  who  was  now  crying 
softly,  "  get  us  all  out  of  this  horrible  place 
if  you  can  !     I  am  sore  to  be  home  again." 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  man  to 
promise  more  than  he  saw  his  way  to  winning. 
All  he  had  to  say  was  that  he  did  not  know 
how  that  w^as  to  be  just  yet.  But  he  told 
her  presently  that  he  hoped  to  launch  the 
ship  in  a  week  or  little  more,  and  that  she 
would  surely  be  finished  before  the  bay  was 
clear  of  ice.  This  was  in  the  early  days  of 
the  spring. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  ship  was 
launched,  and  rode  in  the  deep  water.  They 
made  good  speed  with  the  rigging  oi  her, 
and  expected  to  get  the  stores  on  board 
within  a  month.  Meantime  Thorgils  was 
much  exercised  to  know  w^hat  sort  of  a 
course  he  ought, to  take  when  he  left  the 
bay,  and  was  always  chmbing  the  hills  about, 
to  spy  out  the  bearing  of  the  land.  He  had 
discovered  that  islands — a  cluster  of  them — 
lay  about  half  a  day's  sailing  to  the  S.S.W. 
There  was  one  of  these  which  ran  up  into  a 
cove,  and  he  rather  thought  he  should  try  for 
an  anchorage  out  there,  and  climb  up  the  hill 
behind  it  for  further  discovery.  He  hadn't 
yet  been  able  to  get  a  fair  view  eastward, 
whither  he  rather  suspected  Eric  and  his 
settlers  were  gone.  There  was  a  way,  or 
what  looked  like  a  way,  up  a  glacier  to  some 
high  crags  north  of  their  settlement  which 
tempted  him.  H©  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  try  that  before  he  set  sail. 

Their  way  of  life  had  for  a  long  time 
run  a  regular  course.     Every  day  the  thralls. 


with  Thorarin  the  reeve,  used  to  go  out 
fishing  in  the  boat.  That  was  necessary  for 
their  daily  livelihood.  Thorgils  himself, 
with  Thorkf ,  Eadwine's  son,  and  the  brothers 
Starkad  and  Col,  when  they  were  not  hunting, 
were  busy  about  the  house  or  the  fields  which 
they  had  made  round  it;  But  just  now  all 
their  time  was  taken  up  with  the  ship.  One 
of  them  always  remained  near  the  house,  in 
case  Thorey  should  want  anything. 

Now,  there  came  a  fine  day,  clear  and  still, 
and  Thorgils  determined  upon  his  explora- 
tion. He  told  Thorey  that  he  should  not  be 
long  away.  She  said  that  she  was  never 
happy  without  him,  but  he  m-ust  do  what  he 
thought  right.  "  You  have  never  failed  me 
ever  since  I  have  known  you,"  she  told  him, 
and  he  remembered  that  afterwards. 

The  young  men  were  wild  to  go  with  him, 
as  was  natural  enough,  seeing  the  winter 
behind  them  and  a  spell  of  hard  work. 
Thorgils  thought  that  one  at  least  of  them 
should  stay  at  home,  but  they  clamoured 
and  begged  it  of  him,  and  he  gave  way. 
The  reeve  should  see  the  thralls  out  to  their 
fishing-ground,  and  himself  stay  behind  in 
the  house. 

That  was  settled,  and  they  started  early 
in  the  morning  for  the  glacier.  They  had 
axes  with  them  as  well  as  their  weapons. 
Earth-house-prey  never  left  Thorgils'  belt. 

The  climbing  was  slow  w^ork,  and  took 
longer  than  they  expected.  It  was  fairly 
three  in  the  afternoon  before  they  reached 
the  crags  and  got  the  look-out  they  had 
hoped  for.  Certainly  a  fine  prospect — a 
spacious  land  of  mountain  and  valley, 
breaking  into  innumerable  capes  and  creeks, 
with  the  sea  beyond  sparkling  and  trembling 
in  the  light.  Looking  south  and  south-ea?t, 
Thorgils  was  now  sure  that  it  would  be 
thereabouts  he  must  expect  to  find  Eric  and 
the  Icelanders  with  him.  There  showed  to 
be  fair  shores  there,  and  one  great  firth  he 
saw  which  he  thought  must  be  Eric's  creek. 
There  was  enough  pasture  there,  he  judged, 
to  feed  half  a  million  sheep.  The  mountains 
sloped  gently  towards  the  estuary,  and  were 
covered  with  woods.  That  w^as  a  great 
country,  and  thither  he  promised  himself  he 
should  be  sailing  before  the  weeks  were 
many  behind  him.  Out  at  sea  it  was  plain 
the  ice-packs  were  breaking  up.  Come  a 
warm  wind  from  the  west,  and  there  would 
be  a  fair  way.  He  felt  very  much  cheered 
by  all  that  he  saw,  thinking  to  himself  he 
would  have  a  good  tale  for  Thorey  when 
he  was  at  home  again.  She  might  be  spared 
to  find  in  that  gracious  country  the  happy 
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valley  of  her  dream.     So  he  fondly  promised 
himself. 

But  he  found  it  was  getting  late  in  the 
day,  so  gave  the  word  for  home.  The 
weather  also  had  thickened  ;  he  was  afraid 
of  being  caught  in  a  snowstorm.  Surely 
enough,  before  they  were  half-way  down,  or 
a  little  more  than  that,  the  wind  got  up  and 
large  flakes  of  snow  began  to  flit  past  them, 
tokens  of  what  was  to  come. 

Thorgils  himself  led,  and  was  able  to  find 
the  path  they  had  cut  for  themselves.  They 
had  to  step  very  carefully,  and  had  roped 
themselves.  Slowly  and  painfully  they 
descended  the  first  glacier,  and  made  better 
way  climbing  the  ridge  which 
took  them  to  the  second.  When 
they  were  atop  of  that,  they 
should  hav^  been  able  to  find 
Thorgils  Bay,  for  so  they  had 
called  it,  and  all  the  scene  of 
their  weary  years.  And  so  they 
did,  although  the  snow  was  now 
coming  thickly,  and  the  whole 
prospect  was  muffled  in  it.  One 
thing  Thorgils  could  not  see,  and 
that  was  the  ship.     He  strained 


his  eyes  -through  the  dirty  weather,  but  in 
vain.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  anything 
amiss,  however,  supposing  that  the  reeve  had 
warped  her  into  snugger  quarters  out  of  the 
storm.  Nevertheless,  he  quickened  his  pace, 
while  at  the  bottom  of  his  mind  lay  a  grain 
of  discomfort  which  he  could  neither  explain 
nor  get  rid  of. 

It  was  drawing  in  towards  night  when 
they  came  down  to  the  level  ground,  and  had 
the  hall  in  front  of  them.  Most  certainly  the 
ship  was  not  there,  and  nobody  could  say 


He  looked  at  her.      She  was  dead,' 
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where  she  was.  Thoiiaf ,  who  had  noticed  her 
absence  some  time  ago,  ran  on  in  front  and 
went  into  the  hall.  He  did  not  come  back. 
Thorgils  walked  quickly  to  the  door,  and 
as  he  reached  it  Thorlaf  came  out  to  meet 
him.  He  said  nothing,  but  his  face  showed 
immediately  that  something  was  wrong.  He 
seemed  unable  to  speak  and  unwilling  to 
meet ;  it  was  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  Thorgils. 

He,  for  his  part,  did  not  speak,  either. 
He  heard  the  child  wailing,  and  pushed  in. 
The  moment  he  was  in  the  door  he  saw  that 
something  was  very  wrong.  The  chests  had 
gone,  lockers  were  open,  and  the  blankets 
and  other  things  in  them  tumbled  about. 
Starkad,  who  was  just  behind  him,  said  over 
his  shoulder  to  Col,  "  A  bad  business  here." 
But  Thorgils  was  now  in  the  hall  and  across 
the  room  to  Thorey's  bed.  The  child  was 
crying,  and  he  could  see  where  she  lay.  He 
looked  at  her.  She  was  dead,  with  her  eyes 
and  mouth  open.  The  child  was  groping 
about  to  find  her  breast.  Thorgils  looked 
long  at  her,  and  a  great  pain  seemed  to  burn 
inside  him. 

"Oh,  Thorey,"  he  said — "oh,  wife,  any- 
thing but  this  !  "  Then  he  broke  up,  and 
fell  on  his  knees  beside  her  and  sobbed  that 
it  was  pity  to  hear  him. 

But  Thorlaf  had  seen  something  else,  and 
showed  it  to  the  two  brothers.  There  was  a 
patch  of  blood  upon  the  quilt.  He  turned 
that  back,  and  followed  it  through  all  her 
%  coverings  until  they  saw  the  place  where  she 
had  been  hurt.  The  blood  had  stiffened 
there  all  round  about,  but  there  was  a  wet 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  wound.  She  had 
been  stabbed  under  the  left  arm. 

They  left  Thorgils  alone,  and  went  to 
look  about  for  what  might  remain  to  them. 
All  the  provisions  had  been  taken,  the  stores 
which  they  had  been  the  better  part  of  a 
year  collecting,  nearly  all  the  shipbuilding 
tools,  two  of  the  goats,  the  ship,  the  boat, 
and  all  the  tackle.  They  supposed  the  old 
she-goat  had  only  been  left  because  the 
thieves  had  been  hurried.  Thorarin  the 
reeve  had  disappeared  with  the  thralls. 
Either  they  had  forced  him  to  go  along,  or 
else  he  was  killed  and  hidden  somewhere. 

In  the  face  of  calamity  like  this,  with  one 
consent  they  returned  to  the  hall  to  get  the 
countenance  of  Thorgils.  They  found  the 
poor  man  with  his  child  in  his  arms,  trying 
to  warm  and  quiet  it.  He  was  now  himself 
again,  and  gave  them  directions  what  to  do. 
One  should  make  a  good  fire,  and  one  set 
water  to  boil.  Dismayed  to  find  that  he  did 
not  yet  know  the  extent  of  their  losses,  Col 


threw  up  his  hands  at  the  talk  of  boiling 
water  ;  but  Thorgils  quietly  said  :  "  They 
have  left  the  little  kettle.  There  it  is  on 
the  hearth.  Thieves  can't  think  of  every- 
thing," Then  Starkad  told  him  that  the 
she-goat  was  left,  and  Thorgils  thanked 
God.  "  Go  and  draw  me  a  horn  of  milk, 
my  friend.     Thorfinn  is  hungry." 

So  were  they  all,  God  knew,  but  there 
was  no  time  to  think  of  that ;  and  by 
some  happy  fortune,  before  night,  they  found 
the  remains  of  a  side  of  reindeer  which  the 
thieves  had  overlooked.  They  made  a  great 
fire  and  lay  about  it  as  close  as  they  could 
get,  for  there  was  no  bedding  left  except 
that  which  covered  Thorey.  But  Thorgils 
did  not  disturb  her,  and  nobody  else  dared. 
As  for  Thorgils  himself,  having  fed  Thorfinn, 
he  put  him  inside  his  coat  arid  lay  on  his 
elbow  all  night,  watching  over  him.-  It  was 
a  bad  night  for  all  of  them,  but  for  him  the 
worst  he  had  ever  known  in  his  life,  or  was 
ever  likely  to  know. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

THE   ISLANDS. 

He  was  much  changed  by  that  dreadful  stroke. 
The  spring  was  out  of  him  which  had  made 
him  ever  the  first  in  adventure,  but  in  one 
thing  he  was  not  changed  at  all.  All  the 
grief  he  felt  for  Thorey  he  kept  closely  to 
himself.  The  graves  of  the  two  foster-sisters 
lay  side  by  side,  a  cross  upon  each.  None  saw 
Thorgils  beside  them,  none  knew  whether 
he  prayed  there  or  not,  or  shed  tears,  or 
allowed  his  thoughts  to  turn  backward  to 
days  of  past  and  done  happiness.  It  is  likely 
that  he  did  not  seek  out  the  graves — he  was 
not  a  man  to  mourn  over  what  was  done — 
but  each  of  the  three  companions  left  him 
out  of  near  thirty  who  had  started  oiit 
noticed  how  fiercely  he  attached  himself  to 
his  child  Thorfinn.  It  looked  as  if  all  his 
strong  heart  had  fastened  itself  about  that 
frail  plant.  He  never  let  him  be  out  of  his 
sight,  slept  with  him,  washed  and  fed  him  him- 
self. They  thought  that  if  the  boy  should 
die  during  the  coming  winter,  Thorgils 
would  himself  give  up  his  wish  to  live — and 
what  would  become  of  them  then  ? 

It  was  plain  that  they  must  look  for 
another  winter  in  the  deserted  bay.  It 
would  be  three  years  since  they  came  into  it, 
and  for  the  whole  of  that  time  no  living  soul 
had  they  seen  except  each  other.  They 
were  hard  put  to  it  to  feed  themselves,  and, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  harder  in  the 
winter-time,  they  spent  all  their  time  hunting, 
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for,  now  that  they  had  no  boat,  it  was 
difficult  to  fish.  They  made  themselves 
lines  and  hooks  out  of  odd  tackling  which  they 
found  about.  With  these  they  used  to  fish 
off  the  rocks.  But  the  nets  were  all  gone, 
and  what  little  they  caught  with  the  Hnes 
was  hardly  reward  for  the  time  spent  on  it. 
As  for  their  hunting,  that  was  an  inordinate 
weariness  for  little  gain.  They  made  traps 
for  small  animals — squirrels  and  such-like — 
went  far  afield  after  reindeer,  and,  having 
made  themselves  arrows  after  a  fashion,  shot 
a  few  birds.  Thorgils  killed  a  bear  with  a 
spear  early  in  the  winter,  and  that  kept 
them  for  near  two  months. 
Out  of  the  skin  of  that  bear  came  their 


foster-sister.     He  saw  a  writing  there,  carved 
on  a  board,  and  read  it-— 

Here  Tliorey  sleeps,  and  here  beside 
Gudrun,  her  sister,  lies  asleep; 

They  loved  and  lived  as  one,  and  died. 
Vex  them  not,  voyasjer,  neither  weep 
Their  lot.     The  Shepherd  knows  His  sheep, 

And  in  His  fold  their  hearts  abide. 

He  knew  then  that  Thorgils  had  been  out 
before  him. 

*  *  *  -X.  ik 

They  made  up  their  packages  and  loaded 
the  coracle  with  as  much  as  they  dared  put. 
in.  Then  they  dragged  her  down  the  shore 
and  over  the  pack  ice.  The  bay  was  still 
solid  ice,  but  outside  in  the  open  sea  there 
were  lanes  of  water  where  they  could  work 


*'More  than  once  they  had  to  jump  for  it,  and  haul  the  boat  out  of  the  water." 


salvation.  They  dressed  it  in  its  own  grease, 
and  made  of  it  a  hide  boat  on  a  framework 
of  driftwood.  The  thieves  had  taken  nearly 
all  their  tools,  but  they  had  a  few  augers 
and  the  axes  they  had  had  with  them  on 
the  day  of  disaster.  They  were  at  it 
all  the  winter,  working  in  tie  dark  by 
the  fight  of  the  fire.  Then  when  the  third 
spring  came  round,  and  the  ice  began  to 
break  up  again,  Thorgils  said  that  they 
would  go. 

They  spent  the  last  night  in  the  bay, 
singing  their  hymns  and  saying  their  prayers 
before  they  lay  down  to  sleep.  Early  in 
the  morning  Starkad  went  out  to  see  to  his 
squirrel  traps  and  sea-lines,  and  to  fetch 
them  in  for  the  journey,  and  on  his  way  out 
he  turned  to  the  graves  of  his  sister  and 


the  oars.  It  was  fair  weather  and  not  much 
wind.  Starkad  and  Col  rowed  the  boat,  while 
Thorgils  and  Thorlaf  stood  with  poles  ready 
to  ward  off  the  ice,  which  was  dangerous. 
More  than  once  they  had  to  jump  for 
it,  and  haul  the  boat  out  of  the  water. 
But  the  further  out  to  sea  they  reached,  the 
better  it  became,  and  by  mid-day  there  was 
little  danger  from  the  ice,  and  they  were 
able  to  hoist  a  sail  which  they  had  made  out 
of  the  bed-sheet  which  had  been  left  under 
Thorey.  They  sailed  south  and  by  west,  to  the 
islands  which  they  had  made  out  from  the  crag- 
top.  Thorgils  had  an  idea  that  the  thieves 
would  have  gone  thither,  as  the  nearest  land, 
sooner  than  venture  round'  the  coast.  It 
was  almost  certain  that  they  would  have 
made   no  long  stay   there,    yet  there    was 
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always  a  chance  that  bad  seamanship  had 
lost  them  their  vessel.  In  any  case,  there  was 
less  trouble  to  be  feared  from  the  ice  out  in 
the  open  sea,  and  he  reckoned  on  finding  seals 
there,  and  sea-birds  also. 

In  all  of  his  f  orecasthigs  he  turned  out  to  be 
right.  They  came  safely  ashore  on  one  of 
the  islands,  and  built  themselves  a  tent, 
using  the  driftwood  which  they  found  in 
abundance.  They  were  lucky  in  finding  a 
spring  of  w^ater  in  a  hill,  and  were  soon 
certified  that  sea-birds'  eggs  would  not  fail 
them  for  a  time.  As  for  seals,  they  were 
there  like  cattle  on  all  hands,  resting  on  the 
shores  or  out  at  sea  on  floes  of  ice,  or 
furrowing  in  the  water  like  porpoises  at  play. 
Thorgils  blessed  God  that  they  had  escaped 
so  far,  and  come  to  a  place  where  they  could 
not  starve. 

But  Thorfinn  had  now  to  go  without  milk. 
It  is  true  that  they  had  taken  the  she-goat, 
but  she  ^vas  in  no  case  to  be  milked,  being 
but  dry  meat.  They  boiled  sea-mews'  eggs 
for  his  first  meal,  and  gave  him  one  of 
them.  He  could  talk  a  little  by  now^ — he  was 
nearing  his  second  birthday.  He  ate  half 
of  his  egg,  would  take  no  more  of  it. 

"  Courage,  man  ! "  Thorgils  said  to  him. 
"  Have  another  bite  at  it." 

"  No,  no,"  Thorfinn  said. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  the  egg  ?  " 
Starkad  asked  him. 

Thorfinn  said  :  "  Father  won't  eat  his  all, 
and  I  won't,  either." 

It  was  true  that  Thorgils  stinted  himself  of 
food,  and  had  for  a  long  time  when  they 
w^ere  so  short  on  the  mainland.  Now  he 
said  :  "  Go  along  with  you  !  I'll  have  another 
if  you  will."  Then  Thorfinn  ate  the  rest  of 
his  egg. 

*  *  *  -Sf  45- 

They  stayed  where  thej  were  till  about 
midsummer,  with  plenty  to  do  to  keep 
themselves  provisioned  and  to  explore  the 
islands  round  about.  They  were  numerous, 
but,  so  far  as  they  could  ascertain  at  present, 
not  inhabited.  Yet  the  wreckage  they  found 
show^ed  them  that  men  had  been  here — 
whether  dead  or  alive,  who  knows  ?  Among 
other  things,  useful  or  not,  they  found  an 
oar  with  runes  cut  upon  it  to  this  effect — 

At  home,  head-washing,  harbours  Slug; 
While  on  the  cold  sea  here  I  tug  ; 
Blisters  and  back -ache — there's  my  toll 
For  Slug-at-home's  soap-sudded  poll. 

Thorgils  wasr  very  excited  over  this  find — 
they  could  not  make  out  why.  He  told 
them  presently  that  he  believed  Thorarin  the 
reeve  had  cut  the  runes.     "  They  are  in  his 


vein,"  he  said.  "  He  was  thinking  of  his 
brother  Geir,  who  used  to  make  his  wife  wash 
his  head  for  him  once  a  week."  They 
thought  that  fanciful,  and  so  it  may  have 
been  ;  yet  it  did  happen  that  they  were  to 
find  Thorarin  upon  one  of  these  islands. 

But  before  they  could  do  that  they  had  a 
terrible  hour  to  get  through.  It  came  about, 
when  they  w^ere  exploring  one  of  the  islands, 
that  they  found  it  a  good  fishing-ground, 
and  determined  to  stay  the  night  there. 
The  weather  was  then  warm  and  settled. 
They  built  themselves  a  tent,  made  a  fire, 
and  broiled  some  fish  for  a  supper.  While 
they  were  busy  about  it,  Col,  who  had  been 
out  to  fetch  in  a  big  stone  to  heat,  came  in 
again  looking  rather  blank.  Thoiiaf  asked 
him  W'hat  had  hurt  him,  but  Col  put  his 
finger  to  his  lips,  frowning.  That  gave 
Thorlaf  a  hint  that  Thorgils  was  not  to  be 
w^orried,  and  also  it  alarmed  him.  He  took 
the  opportunity  to  slip  out.  Sure  enougli, 
their  boat  w^as  gone.  Desperate  work  that. 
Having  made  sure  that  it  was  nowhere  in 
sight,  he  w^ent  back  to  the  tent  and  kept  his 
own  counsel.  Thorgils  had  no  doubts,  made 
his  meal,  and  disposed  himself  to  sleep  as  calmly 
as  he  generally  did.  But  in  the  morning, 
according  to  his  custom,  he  was  the  first  to 
wake  and  the  first  to  go  out.  He  missed  the 
boat  immediately,  and  stood  looking  over  the 
sea  for  a  long  time.  H  he  thought,  he  did 
not  know  it,  and  yet  at  the  back  of  his 
mind  he  must  have  known  what  there  w'as  to 
be  done. 

Presently  he  walked  slow^ly  back  to  the 
tent,  and  saw^  Col  waiting  for  him.  They 
looked  at  each  other  without  speaking. 

Col  spoke  first.     "  It  is  gone." 

Thorgils  echoed  him  :  "  Yes,  it  is  gone." 

Then  Col  said  :  "  That  will  be  the  death 
of  us." 

"  Well,"  said  Thorgils,  "  I  think  it  likely." 
Then  there  was  silence  between  them. 

Presently  Thorgils  spoke  again,  and  his 
voice  was  altered  so  much  that  one  could 
hardly  know  him.  "  We  can't  keep  the  boy 
alive,"  he  said.  "  One  of  you  must  kill  him, 
for  I  cannot." 

*'  Nay,  nay,"  said  Col,  "  there's  no  need  of 
that  yet." 

"  Yes,"  said  Thorgils,  "  but  there  is.  We 
can't  keep  alive  here  long.  There's  no  water. 
To  see  him  suffer  thirst  and  die  of  it  is  not 
possible.  You  must  do  as  I  tell  you,  and 
come  back  to  me  here  when  it  is  done."  He 
would  not  look  at  Thorfinn  when  they  took 
him  away. 

The  three  young  men  went  a  little  way 
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off,  Starkad  carrying  the  child  on  his 
shoulder.  Then  they  sent  him  to  play  by 
the  sea,  and  talked  about  what  they  should 
do.  Thorlaf  said  that  nothing  would  make 
him  do  it,  but  the  other  two  must  settle  for 
themselves.  Col  and  Starkad  argued  about 
it.  Col  saying  that  Thorgils  had  been  right. 
"  We  must  perish  here  for  want  of  water," 
he  said,  "  and  it  is  better  to  die  quickly  of 
smothering  than  slowly  of  thirst  and  torment. 
Besic'e  i  his  own,  there  would  be  frenzy  and 
despair  for  Thorgils  and  for  us." 

But  Starkad  said  that  all  w^as  not  at  an 
end  for  another  day  and  a  night.  "  If  our 
strength  held  us,  we  might  swim  from  this 
island  to  another,  where  water  might  be, 
and  so,  indeed,  from  island  to  island.  I  say 
that  Thorgils  is  already  repenting  of  this 
bidding  of  his,  and  I  tell  you  that  if  we  were 
to  do  it — and  which  of  us  will  do  it  ? — 
Thorgils  will  feel  it  so  badly  that  he  may 
never  get  over  it.  He  has  had  more  troubles 
than  most  men  can  bear,  but  they  were  in  a 
manner  not  of  his  own  doing.  No  man  can 
fight  with  such  fate  as  his.  But  this  would 
be  his  work,  and  suppose,  when  it  was  done, 
we  found  some  means  of  escape  ! " 

Col  had  no  answer  ready,  but  looked 
over  at  his  brother.  "  Then  you  won't 
do  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Starkad,  "  I'll  never  do  such  a 
thing  as  that." 

' "  Why,  then,"  said  Col,  "  we  are  all  of  one 
mind,  for  whoever  does  it,  it  won't  be  me." 

They  went  back  to  the  hut,  but  left 
Thorfinn  outside.  Thorgils  was  sitting  in 
there.  He  looked  at  them  terribly.  "  Is  it 
done  ?  " 

They  told  him,  No.  He  frowned,  and 
stared  about,  and  then  broke  into  tears.  In 
the  midst  of  his  tears  he  came  to  them  and 
thanked  them.  "  This  it  is  to  have  good 
men  to  deal  with,  that  they  will  save  a  man 
from  his  own  wickedness.  I  am  ashamed  of 
my  despair,  for  I  ought  to  have  had  faith 
in  God,  and  lost  it.  If  you  had  done  my 
bidding,  and  after  that  we  had  found  a  way 
to  escape  alive,  I  should  never  have  been 
able  to  hold  up  my  head.  But  my  troubles 
are  too  much  for  me  just  now,  and  I  suffer 
greatly." 

It  seemed  like  an  answer  to  honesty  that 
there  was  heavy  rain  that  day.  It  set  in  in 
the  afternoon  and  rained  most  of  the  night. 
They  used  their  tent  to  convoy  the  water 
into  a  hole  in  the  rocks,  and  saw  their  way 
to  another  twenty-four  hours  of  life.  But 
before  those  were  spent  they  w^ere  to  have 
their  boat  asrain. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   BOAT   COMES   BACK. 

Early  in  the  morning  it  was — earlier  than 
Thorgils'  hour  for  getting  out  of  his  bed — 
he  was  awoken  by  a  shouting  ;  he  heard  voices 
of  men  calling  in  a  tongue  which  he  had 
never  heard  before.  He  jumped  up  and 
out  of  the  tent.  There,  but  a  little  way  out 
from  the  shore,  was  his  coracle,  with  two 
creatures  in  it,  men  or  women,  he  knew  not 
which.  When  they  saw  him  they  made 
signs  wdth  their  arms,  and  began  to  pull  in- 
shore ;  and  now  he  saw  that  they  had  a 
burden  with  them — a  man,  alive  or  dead, 
who  lay  still,  with  his  head  turned  sideways, 
limply  hanging,  as  if  he  had  no  power  in  his 
neck.  He  was  rolled  up  in  a  blanket,  and 
Thorgils  knew  the  blanket  before  he  knew 
the  man.  It  was  his  own—had  been  upon 
a  bed  in  the  hall  at  Thorgils  Bay.  "  Here 
is  one  of  Thorey's  slayers  come  into  my 
hands,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  a  dreadful 
cheer  rose  up  in  his  heart.  By  now  the  boat 
was  brought  in.  The  two  women,  who  were 
dressed  like  men,  and  had  their  legs  sw^athed 
in  skins,  haled  it  ashore,  then  stood,  with 
beaming  broad  faces,  waiting  for  Thorgils. 
They  had  no  fear  of  him  at  all,  but  talked 
very  fast  and  both  together,  pointing  to 
one  of  the  distant  islands,  and  enacting  by 
gesture  their  discovery  of  the  boat,  the  sick 
man  at  home,  the  theft  of  the  boat,  and  the 
passaging  of  the  sick  man.  Thorgils  had  no 
trouble  in  making  out  the  whole  tale.  He 
understood  that  they  must  have  seen  the 
landing  of  his  party  from  a  distance,  but 
how  they  reached  him  without  a  boat,  or 
how  they  intended  to  get  back  again,  was  at 
present  beyond  his  comprehension.  How- 
ever, that  only  puzzled  him  afterwards  ;  just 
now  he  was  taken  up  with  the  passenger. 
That  was  Thorarin  the  reeve,  with  a  lead- 
coloured  face  and  the  heavy,  solemn  eyes  of  a 
man  in  the  presence  of  death.  There,  he 
thought,  helpless  before  him  and  entirely  in 
his  power,  lay  one  of  his  wife's  murderers, 
•  one  of  the  wretches  who,  for  all  they  knew, 
had  left  their  master  and  his  family  to  a 
certain  and  miserable  death.  Even  as  he 
thought  it,  he  felt  pity  for  the  stricken  man. 
Whatever  he  was,  had  done,  or  had  been 
enforced  to  do,  he  must  be  tended  now.  He 
shouted  for  Thorlaf,  who,  with  Col,  came 
pushing  out  of  the  tent.  They  lifted  the 
reeve  and  carried  him  in. 

Thorarin  became  conscious  after  an  anxious 
time  of  watching,  and  made  signs  that  he 
was   thirsty.     They  brought  him  water  in 
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the  kettle,  and  wet  his  lips  and  tongue. 
After  that  he  drank  from  the  spout,  and 
drank  eagerly,  as  if  he  had  been  parched 
with  drouth.  He  showed  them  grateful 
eyes  ;  but  Thorgils,  seeing  him  now  some- 
what revived,  would  have  none  of  his 
gratitude,  and  bent  his  brows  upon  him. 
The  others  all  sat  or  stood  about  him,  and 
he  seemed  to  know  what  was  expected  of 
him,  for  he  made  more  than  one  effort  to 
begin,  and  they  saw^  the  sweat  beading  on 
his  temples  with  the  exertion. 


Snae-Coll,  who  seemed  to  be  ringleader, 
folded  his  arms  and  said  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  go  fishing  that  day.  The  rest 
stood  round  in  a  ring,  murmuring,  all  looking 
at  him  (Thorarin).  There  was  a  wrangle, 
high  words,  "  And  it  may  be  that  I  spoke 
more  freely  than  I  should."  Then  suddenly 
Snae-Coll  sprang  at  him .  and  threw  him 
down.  They  tied  him  up  like  a  bale  of 
netting,  and  left  him  on  the  shore.  They 
themselves  all  went  up  to  the  house  in  a 
body.     After  hanging  about  the  door,  all 


'Thorgils  had  no  trouble  in  making  out  the  whole  tale." 


Presently  he  came  to  himself  again  and 
said  a  few  words.  "  Tied  up,"  they  heard 
him  say,  "  hand  and  foot."  That  told  them 
all  that  they  wanted  tQ  know.  Thorgils 
knew  a  great  rehef.  Of  thralls  you  may 
expect  thralls'  deeds,  but  he  had  used  this 
man  as  his  friend. 

Afterwards  he  told  them  his  story.  He 
said  that  he  could  not  get  the  men  off  in  the 
boat  for  a  long  time  after  the  climbing  party 
had  started.  They  hung  about  and  made 
excuses.  Then,  when  he  had  them  all  down 
at  the  shore  and  half  the  gear  bestowed, 


talking  vehemently,  he  saw  Snae-Coll  go  in 
alone.  He  waited  in  terror  for  what  he 
knew  must  be.  Then  he  heard  a  cry,  and 
then  Snae-Coll  must  have  come  to  the  door, 
for  all  the  others  w^ent  in. 

They  were  a  good  time  inside  the  house, 
but  presently  they  began  to  come  out.  Every 
man  had  a  burden — they  had  gutted  the 
house — and  everything  was  piled  in  the  boat. 
When  she  was  full,  two  of  them  rowed  off  to 
the  ship.  So  it  went  on  until  a  wind  got  up, 
and  they  thought  it  time  to  be  off.  They 
took   Thorarin  himself  in    the    last    load, 
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hauled  up  the  anchor,  hoisted  sail,  and 
stood  out  for  the  open  sea.  Not  until  they 
were  out  of  the  bay  did  they  cut  his  bonds. 
Then  Snae-Coll,  who  was  captain  of  them 
all,  spoke  to  him  freely.  He  said  that  for 
the  better  part  of  a  year — ever  since  the 
shipbuilding  began — they  had  been  talking 
among  themselves  of  a  stroke  for  their  free- 
dom. *'  We  thought  that  death  must  be  the 
end  of  it,  and  that  it  was  better  to  die  free 
than  bond."  The  mutiny  had  been  devised 
suddenly,  for  they  had  not  seen  their  way 
before  they  heard  that  all  the  masters  were 
going  together  to  the  top  of  the  crags. 
"  Now,"  said  Snae-Coll,  "  we  give  you  your 
choice.  Either  you  shall  serve  with  us  for 
our  common  safety,  or  we  presently  heave 
you  overboard.  Which  do  you  choose  ?  " 
Thorarin  confessed  that  he  had  agreed  to 
work  with  them,  having  a  lingering  hope  in 
his  head  that  if  he  could  contrive  to  tip 
Snae-Coll  into  the  sea,  he  might  cow  the 
others,  'bout  ship,  and  rejoin  his  masters. 

Thorgils,  listening  with  his  chin  in  his 
hand,  nodded  his  head,  but  said  nothing. 

They  made  the  islands,  Thorarin  said,  and 
stayed  there  for  the  winter.  They  found 
one  at  least  of  them  inhabited,  and  got  on 
pretty  well  with  the  natives,  each  taking  a 
girl  for  a  wife.  They  made  these  girls  work 
for  them,  but  did  nothing  themselves.  Then, 
as  soon  as  the  weather  mended,  and  the 
spring  of  the  year  set  in,  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  leave  the  islands.  He  could  not 
find  out  whither  they  intended  to  go,  nor 
did  he  know  what  suspicion  may  have 
brought  it  about  that  they  settled  to  leave 
him  behind.  That  was  what  they  did,  at  all 
events.     He   saw  them  weigh  anchor  and 


sail  away.  They  went  south  at  first,  but 
altered  their  course  afterwards,  and  sailed 
east  before  a  westerly  wind. 

He  lived  with  the  natives  of  the  island, 
and  they  had  been  good  to  him  ;  but  he  had 
long  been  ailing,  and  got  worse  and  worse. 
Then  he  understood,  from  the  gestures  of 
the  women  who  looked  after  him,  that  they 
had  seen  something  or  somebody  out  at  sea. 
They  left  him,  and  were  away  all  day ;  and 
when  they  came  back,  it  was  to  wrap  him 
in  his  blanket  and  carry  him  down  to  the 
coracle.  He  had  a  thought  in  his  head  that 
he  should  see  something  good  before  he 
died,  but  knew  he  was  not  long  for  this 
world.  "  You  will  bury  me  here,  I  dare  say," 
he  said  ;  "  but  I  would  ask  of  you,  master, 
to  believe  what  I  am  telling  you,  and  to 
carry  a  kind  thought  of  me  back  home  with 
you.  For  you  will  reach  home  again,  I  am 
very  sure."  That  was  all  he  seemed  able  to 
say,  for  he  shut  bis  eyes  and  breathed  short 
and  sharp  through  his  nose. 

Thorgils  said  :  "  God  knows  how  far  you 
have  done  right  or  wrong.  I  cannot  think 
that  you  would  be  lying  just  now,  and  you 
at  the  gateway  of  death.  However  it  may 
be,  you  shall  die  in  peace,  and  have  the 
burial  of  a  Christian."  He  opened  his  eyes 
once  and  looked  at  Thorgils,  who  knew  then 
that  he  had  told  no  lies.  After  that  he  lay 
quite  still  for  a  longish  time,  and  presently 
they  found  that  he  was  dead. 

They  buried  him  in  a  hurry,  took  to  their 
boat,  and  made  haste  to  the  island  where  all 
their  stores  were.  Thorgils  said  that  they 
would  not  stay  there  much  longer,  but  would 
risk  a  journey  to  the  mainland.  There  was 
full  half  the  summer  left. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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^TRANQE  that  the  world  should  hold  us  two 
^      So  many  years,  so  many  years, 
And  I,  unknowing,  seeking  you 
Through  grey  mist  of  my  tears. 

Strange  that  the  world  should  hold  us  two, 

You  seeking  me,  you  seeking  me ; 
And  Fate,  the  plotter,  Fate  that  drew 

The  web  of  destiny. 

Strange  that  the  world  should  hold  us  two, 
And  give  us  love,  and  give  us  love. 

And  sprigs  of  rosemary  and  rue, 
And  the  night  stars  above. 

Strange  that  the  world  should  hold  for  two 
Such  happy  hours,  such  happy  hours, 

Under  God's  spreading  cloak  of  blue. 
Earth-girt  with  poppy  flawers. 

Strange  that  the  world  should  hold  for  two 

So  many  ways,  so  many  ways. 
And  the  lost  path  the  one  path  true 

Leading  from  out  life's  maze. 

J.    BERNARD    MCCARTHY. 
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SAFEGUARDING  THE  SAILOR 

WELFARE  WORK  ON  WARSHIPS 

By  JOHN   F.   KENDALL 


WELL  might  the  First  Lord  dilate, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon 
"  the  vast  responsibilities  which  at 
this  moment  rest  upon  the  British  Fleet." 
Its  role  goes  far  beyond  the  defence  of  our 
shores  or  even  the  protection  of  our 
world-wide  commerce.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
"  international "  Fleet,  the  mighty  bulwark 
of  the  Grand  Alliance,  now  waging  war 
against  the  Central  Powders  of  Europe.  Here 
is  a  fact  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  if 
we  are  to  realise  the  part 'our  sailors  play  in 
the  present  upheaval. 

There  are  no  reporters  at  Sir  David 
Beatty's  "  Headquarters,"  no  photographers 
to  record  stern  episodes  of  the  long  watch  and 
ward  kept  by  our  now  enormous  Navy.  It 
is  essentially  a  secret  Service,  wdth  quick- 
changing  methods  of  offence  and  defence,  of 
strategy,  tactics,  and  communications.  It 
differs  fundamentally  from  the  Army,  and 
in  this  connection  let  me  cite  a  German 
Admiral  who  was  also  a  sound  seaman,  with 


some  of  the  old  Ritterlich  traditions.  I  refer 
to  the  Graf  von  Spec,  whose  squadron  Sir 
Doveton  Sturdee  sent  to  the  bottom  off  the 
Falkland  Islands. 

"  In  a  sea-fight,"  Yon  Spec  records  in  his 
diary,  "the  tasks  of  sailor  and  stoker  are 
incomparably  harder  than  those  of  the 
rifleman  and  gunner  of  the  trench.  Patriotic 
fervour  means  much  to  the  landsman, 
especially  in  attack.  But  with  us  such 
sentiment  may  be  a  downright  danger.  Icy, 
calculating  reason  must  weigh  in  the 
unimaginable*  inferno  of  modern  naVal  war. 
The  naval  officer's  task  is  not  to  rouse  or 
kindle  his  men,  but  to  keep  them  cool 
throughout." 

They  are  highly  specialised  men,  let  me 
add.  So  much  so  that,  when  a  great  warship 
sinks,  taking  down  with  her  two  millions  of 
the  nation's  money,  it  is  not  the  mighty 
machine  we  regret,  but  its  crew  of  co- 
ordinated experts.  For  the  seaman-gunner 
is  a  British  asset  not  to  be  reckoned  in  cash 
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— though  even  so,  his  training  costs  the 
country  thousands,  and  may  cover  six  or 
seven  years.  Now,  as  the  German  menace 
grew  with  ev6r- 
increasing  despera- 
tion, so  our  Navy's 
activities  widened, 
from  the  Wiiite 
Sea  to  the  Isles  of 
Greece,  and  from 
the  Forth  to  the 
Central  African 
lakes.  New  ships 
were  built,  the  ton- 
nage running  well 
into  seven  figures. 
There  w^ere 
super -Dread- 
noughts and 
battle  -  ships, 
battle  -cruisers, 
scouts,  destroyers, 
torpedo-boats,  and 
submarines.  And 
there  were  new 
types  also  —  shal- 
low- draught 
monitors  and  mine-layers,  "mothers"  of 
seaplanes   like   the   Ark   Royal,   depot   and 


three  thousand  vessels  move  to  do  his  bidding. 
The  Patrol  Flotillas  alone  have  a  personnel 
of  many  thousand  men,  chiefly  in  trawlers 
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and  drifters   that  assist    the  blockade   and 

protect  the  flanks  of  our   sea  transport  to 
and  from  France. 

As  by  magic 
rose  a  vast  dry- 
dock  and  deafening 
forges,  under 
Admiral  Lowry 
and  a  staff  of  six 
thousand  hands. 
Other  recruits  are 
the  fishermen  of 
the  North  Sea. 
These  weather- 
beaten  gallants, 
commanded  by 
officers  of  theEoyal 
Navy,  now  net 
floatiug  mines — 
worth  £300  apiece, 
by  the  way — and 
hunt  the  dastard 
submarine  more 
keenly  than  they 
ever  followed 
the  herring  and 
plaice  of  yester- 
year, profitable 
as    these    were. 

It    is    a    topsy-turvey    time    for    all    our 

industries. 

From  one  port  alone  many  trawlers  and 
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hospital  ships,  tankers  and  sweepers  and 
colliers  of  ingenious  design.  Let  the  spider- 
web  aerials  of  Beatty's  flagship  sputter,  and 
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WEARING    THEIR    LIFEBELTS. 


drifters  set  out  on  the  new  "  sea-sports  "of 
war-time,  and  men  volunteered  for  this 
perilous  work.  "It  is  a  world  apart,"  w^as 
the  Archbishop  of  York's  opinion  after  his 
memorable  glimpse  of  our  naval  might  in 
the  North    Sea.      "It    has    its    own    life, 


its    own    wonderful    and     incommunicable 
spirit " — 

Sailor,  what  of  the  debt  we  owe  you? 
Day  or  night  is  the  dauger  more? 

We  are  too  apt  to  take  for  granted  both  our 
debt  and  the  sailor's  risk.     This  last  is  ever 
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present,  often  in  ways  which  do  not  occur  to 
us  at  all.  The  personnel  of  the  Navy  proper 
— the  real  warship  service — are  the  pick  of 
our  race,  as  far  removed  from  the  press-gang 
salts  of  Captain  Marryat's  tales  as  the  heroes 
of  the  Somme  are  from  the  weaklings  of 
whom  Wellington  complained  so  bitterly  in 


courses    in     gunnery    at    Whale 
in     torpedo    work,   too  —  possibly 


elaborate 
Island 

diving  as  a  "  side  line,"  drawing  extra  pay. 
.  I  cannot  in  brief  compass  convey  an  idea  of 
the  technical  knowledge  acquired  by  naval 
ratings  of  to-day,  who  form  part  of  the  most 
perfect    war -machine     ever    imagined    or 
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the  Peninsular  War.  Of  their  training  I 
can  say  but  little  here.  Even  the  bright 
boy  in  a  Naval  school,  with  his  eye  on 
warrant-officer  rank,  soars  into  astronomy 
and  trigonometry,  logarithms,  algebraic 
"twisters,"  and  abstruse  navigation.  His 
examination  paper  would  make  an  Eton 
scholar  gasp. 

Then    come    his    practical    cruises,    his 


perfected.  Very  little  has  been  heard  of  the 
care  we  take  of  the  seaman  in  peace  and  in 
war,  when  the  strain  is  very  great,  though 
not  a  shot  be  fired  or  an  enemy  vessel 
sighted. 

Take  the  North  Sea,  now  a  sinister 
battlefield  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  square  miles,  with  a  British 
"frontier"  to  be  guarded,  from  the  mouth 
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of  the  Thames  to  the  Shetland  Isles.  Here 
the  aura  of  peril  blows  day  and  night— 
dreadful,  invisible,  and  without  mercy. 
There  are  airships  overhead  affording  sea- 
fights  of  stai^tling  novelty,  with  falling 
bombs  and  upward  whistling  shells  from 
guns  of  new  design.  There  are  hostile 
submarines    of    ever-increasing    range  and 


our  own  a  force  in  the  open,  exposed  to 
every  blast — not  forgetting  savage  blasts  of 
wind  and  sea  which  take  heavy  toll  of  our 
sailors.  Then  the  mere  routine  and  suspense 
of  night  vigils,  with  unknown  perils  in  lurk, 
and  searchlights  sweeping  the  merciless 
waste — this  is  very  wearing  to  the  strongest 
nerves  and  constitutions.     From  on  high 
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ON    A    BATTLE-CRUISER. 


power  and  boldness.  There  are  night  raids 
by  fast  destroyers  from  Zeebrugge  and 
Ostend  ;  and,  not  least,  there  are  contact- 
mines  sown  in  thousands  by  surface  and 
subaqueous  craft.  In  these  sinister  globes 
and  in  torpedo-heads  are  monstrous  charges 
of  tri-nitro-toluol  capable  of  destroying  the 
greatest  vessel  afloat. 

The  German  Navy  is  like  a  force  entrenched, 


the  stern  call  rings  :  "  Groups,  stand  by  !  " 
And  machine-men  leap  into  place,  keen  and 
calm.  Giant  shells  glide  into  great  steel 
breeches,  gun  muzzles  swing  like  horizontal 
smoke-stacks  of  a  factory,  trained  eyes  and 
fingers  strain  at  the  sight-dials  and  triggers 
which  control  a  striking  power  and  a  havoc 
beyond  any  range  of  words. 

It  was  so  on  the  7'iffer  when  the  enemy 
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turned  tail  and — as  Captain  Pelly  said — 
"our  13*5's  worked  like  fun!"  Firing 
began  at  fifteen  miles,  concentrating  at  last 
upon  the  hapless  JBluecher,  fast  seared  and 
pounded  into  a  white-hot  heap  of  smoking 
terror  that  quenched  itself  at  last  in  a  grey 
and  wintry  sea. 

*'No  one  got  excited,"  said  the  Tiger'^s 
captain,  who  received  the  victim's  dying 
shot.  "Our  hundred  stokers  worked  like 
troopers  to  get  one  more  knot."  The 
ardour   of    battle    glowed    in    those    men, 


fellows,"  an  officer  writes,  "even  though 
the  Germans  don't  come  out  at  all.  The 
unrelaxing  strain  makes  some  of  our  young 
destroyer  skippers  look  ten  years  older." 

Life  on  a  destroyer  in  the  stormy  dark 
tries  the  stoutest  sailor.  Heavily  booted, 
clad  like  an  Arctic  explorer  and  scourged 
with  spray,  he  clings  to  a  life-line  as  the 
frail  hull  drives  her  nose  into  precipices  of 
black  water  that  hiss  with  foam  and  roar 
along  the  deck  in  utter  darkness.  It  is 
then  that  limbs  are  broken  and  fine  fellows 
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perfectly  balanced  by  the  coolness,  quick 
thinking,  and  swift  action  of  the  British 
seaman  at  his  best.  "And  we  did  our 
utmost  to  fish  out  of  the  water  as  many  of 
the  drowning  enemy  as  we  could." 

But  these  are  rare  moments.  More  frequent 
and  abiding  foes  are  the  bitter  squalls,  the 
towering  sea,  with  its  cruel  tale  of  accidents. 
Then  there  is  the  long  anxiety  incidental  to 
this  stupendous  siege  of  Central  Europe,  and 
its  monotony — the  same  faces  in  a  confined 
space,  the  same  food,  the  same  duties,  yarns, 
and  pastimes. 

"The   sea-war   leaves   its    mark    on    our 


torn  from  their  "  moorings "  and  washed 
into  a  truly  fearsome  sea.  "  Man  over- 
board ! " — it  is  a  terrifying  call.  "Away, 
lifeboat's  crew  !  "  And  a  white,  ghastly  face 
flashes  astern  with  a  cry  for  help  heard 
above  the  lash  of  sleet  and  the  hurricane's . 
relentless  shriek.  Who  shall  explain  the 
spirit  oi  men  who  love  this  life  ?  "  Every- 
thing went  off  grand,"  wrote  the  corporal  of 
Marines  on  the  fast-sinking  Irresistible.  She 
struck  a  giant  mine  in  the  Dardanelles,  and 
was  blasted  by  shore  batteries  as  she  was 
going  down.  "  The  amusing  sight  was  to 
see  all  hands  blowing  up  their  swimming 
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collars.     And  then  aft  and  on  the  quarter- 
deck    the     '  bhoys '    were     danciDg     the 
bunny-hug  and  singing  rag-time  songs  to 
mouth-organ  accompaniment.'* 
No  guns  could  be  fired,  for  the  battleship 


alluding  to  that  wondrous  "  rendezvous " 
at  the  Falkland  Islands— "get  us  at  top 
speed  on  the  spot  to  a  minute,  seven  thousand 
miles  awaj."  These  officers  now  deservedly 
wear  the  •'  curl  "  of  the  military  branch  upon 
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Was  already  on  her  side.  How  our  torpedo- 
boats  tore  through  that  storm  of  bursting 
shells  and  saved  nearly  all  hands  is  as 
thrilling  a  story  as  the  "  sea  affair  "  yields. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  men  down  below — 
the  engineers,  who,   as  Lord   Fisher  says, 


their  sleeves.  And  what  of  the  men  who  coal 
ship  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  tons  in  three 
hours— perhaps  the  most  toilsome  operation 
of  all  ?  The  battle-cruiser  Lion  swallows  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  fine  coal  every  minute  of 
the  day  ! 
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Yfhat  of  the  stokers  of  that  infernal 
underworld,  who,  in  case  of  disaster,  have 
no  escape  at  all — half-naked  shovellers  of 
the  depths,  whom  Beatty  himself  thanked  in 
a  classic  signal :  "  Well  done,  Indomitable 
stokers  ! "  One  and  all  are  well  cared 
for  by  authority.  They  have  their  own 
surgeons,  their  own  chaplains,  hospitals,  and 
'*  sick  bays  " — even  special  ambulance  trains 
in  connection  with  the  shore  establishments 
at  Portsmouth  and  Greenwich. 

Physical  fitness,  spiritual  guidance  and 
comfort,  occupation  for  the  robust  mind 
and  general  amusement — these  are  matters 
of  high  concern  to  the  huge  force  of  picked 


strain,  the  unseen  dangers  I  have  spoken 
of,  nervous  disorders  are  far  below  the  pro- 
portion naturally  expected  in  so  tremendous 
a  war.  Quite  likely  the  absence  of  alcoholism 
accounts  in  part  for  this.  The  sole  stimulant 
allowed  is  half  a  gill  of  rum  daily,  and 
stringent  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  men  having  more.  Theirs  is  a  strenuous 
but  cheerful  life,  with  leisure  hours  filled  in 
with  deck  games  and  theatricals,  dancing 
to  the  gramophone  or  the  ship's  band, 
lectures  on  the  land  war  by  officers,  and 
the  care  of  pets  and  mascots,  whereof  a 
surprising  variety  are  carried,  from  kittens 
to  monkeys,  from  bull-dogs  to  wild  boars. 
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A    TYPICAL     "vSICK     BAY"     ON     A     JiATTLE-CUUISFJ:. 


men  who  stand  between  Britain  and  invasion, 
who  besiege  the  Central  Empires  and  carry 
the  Grand  Alliance  on  their  sturdy  backs. 
"The  health  of  the  Eegular  Navy,"  says 
Snrgeon-General  H.  D.  Rolleston,  E.N., 
"  has  been  much  better  than  in  peace  time  " 
— surely  a  remarkable  declaration.  In  the 
Grand  Fleet  the  sick  list  percentage  is  well 
below  one  per  cent.  It  is  often  only  0  •  6  per 
cent.,  and  would  be  still  lower  but  for  the 
higher  percentage  among  men  of  the  Boyal 
Naval  Reserve  and  the  Volunteers. 

Continuous  training  in  fresh  air  and  sun, 

good  food,  and  real  sense  of  mission,  improve 

.  in  a  marked  degree  the  physique  and  moral 

tone  of   town  recruits,     And  despite  the 


Jack  lives  in  a  world  apart,  as  His  Grace 
of  York  remarked,  after  holding  a  service 
for  nine  thousand  officers  and  men  in  a 
vast  dry-dock  up  North.  The  sailor  is  a 
simple  soul,  thrown  back  upon  himself  for 
distraction,  and  even  less  inclined  to  heroics 
of  attitude  and  speech  than  his  gay  and 
stalwart  brother  of  the  trench.  The  queer 
thing  is  that,  from  a  health  point  of  view, 
the  Grand  Fleet  is  quite  a  sanatorium.  *'  I 
chanced  to  visit  two  battleships  on  two 
successive  days,"  Surgeon-General  Rolleston 
tells  us.  "Each  had  a  crew  of  over  a 
thousand,  yet  I  only  found  two  men  in  the 
sick  bay." 

Coaling,  stoking,  getting  out  the  torpedo- 
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AN    AMBULANCE    TRAIN    FOR    NAVAL    WOUNDED. 
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uets,  and  taking  in  great  shells  and  supplies 
— these  duties,  done  in  wildest  weather  and 
furious  seas,  account  for  accidents  and  injuries 
both  great  and  small.  Of  course,  the  position 
of  sui'geons,  sick-berth  stewards,  and  wounded 
men  in  a  fleet  action  is  most  precarious. 
Mine,  torpedo,  or  armour-piercing  shell  may 
make  an  end  of  all  with  tragic  swiftness,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Queen  Mary  in  the 
Jutland  fight.  But  terrific  clashes  of  that 
kind  are  the  exception,  and  need  not  deter 
me  from  describing  the  average  warship's 
hospital. 

The    larger   vessels  carry   two    or    more 
surgeons  and  an  expert  staff,  trained  in  a 


dressings,  and  each  bluejacket  has  a  special 
handkerchief  which  can  be  used  as  a 
triangular  bandage  in  case  of  need.  It  must 
be  owned  that  our  naval  wounded  are  more 
seriously  hurt  than  some  of  the  land-fighters. 
There  are  no  rifle  or  machine-gun  bullets, 
nothing  but  heavy  shell,  from  100  lb.  to 
over  one  ton,  charged  with  high-explosives 
of  poisonous  reek.  How  in  such  a  scene 
the  surgeon  of  the  "cockpit"  preserves  a 
deft  hand,  a  clear  eye,  and  steady  nerves,  is 
best  known  to  himself. 

Doctor  and  patient,  captain  and  stoker, 
minister  of  God  and  ship's  boy — all  are  "  in 
the  same  boat"  in  the  most  literal  sense. 
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great  naval  hospital.  The  sick  bay  down 
below  is  a  miniature  ward  with  swinging 
cots.  It  is  a  sort  of  first-aid  post.  For 
hospital  ships  attend  the  Fleet,  and  on  these 
more  elaborate  care  and  treatment  can  be 
given  on  the  homeward  run.  The  moment 
buizles  call  the  men  to  stations  for  a  naval 
fight,  the  armoured  hospital  below  sets  out 
its  operating-tables,  all  necessary  instruments, 
nied.cal  chests,  antiseptics,  bandages,  and  the 
rest.  Then  the  white-clad  doctors  await 
their  cases  with  quiet  zeal. 

Stretcher-parties  move  about  the  decks 
above,  and  lower  injured  men  through  a 
hatch  by  methods  frequently  practised  in 
peace  time.    Every  gun-crew  hp  its  first-ajd 


There  is  no  immunity  for  anyone  in  a  naval 
battle.  But  every  precaution  is  taken. 
There  are  inflatable  collars  of  rubber  for 
life-saving  in  the  last  resort.  There  are 
new  and  improved  jackets.  Pneumatic  rafts 
with  oars  and  rowlocks  now  supplement  the 
warship's  boats,  and  give  the  gallant  company 
an  extra  chance  to  'get  clear  of  a  sinking 
vessel.  On  a  different  plane,  perhaps,  are 
more  defensive  measures — the  anti-torpedo 
network,  or  "crinoline,"  and  the  watchful 
seaplane  that  leaves  its  "  mother's  "  deck  to 
soar  and  peer  far  and  wide  for  surface  and 
subaqueous  enemies. 

Every  conceivable  peril  is  guarded  against. 
QJouds  of  auxiliary  craft  sweep  the  sea  for 
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mines  that  float  a  few  feet  down.  Thousands 
of  sea-trained  eyes  look  from  special  vessels 
for  suspicious  signs,  be  it  but  a  hovering  gull, 
or  a  breaking  wave  of  peculiar  contour  haply 
with  the  "steel  death"  in  its  depths,  fast 
approaching  with  torpedoes  in  every  tube. 
One  of  these  hideous  craft  drew  nigh  as  a 
sloop,  its  periscope  hidden  by  a  sail.   Another 


tinuous  battle-tension,  of  course,  and  covert 
war  against  unseen  dangers.  Forty-eight 
hours'  shore  leave  is  an  "event  indeed,  and 
home  is  only  a  dream  which  the  Post  Office 
tender  and  its  eagerly-expected  letters  and 
parcels  make  the  more  vivid  and  dearer, 
still. 

There  are  special  bodies  charged  with  the 
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posed  as  a  heavy-laden  tramp  with  two 
masts,  a  dummy  bow  and  stern,  and  realistic 
canvas  funnels  belching  s^pke. 

The  seamen  of  our  Navy  must  feel 
themselves  safeguarded  from  all  these  terrors 
of  the  deep,  and  also  from  terrors  that  seem 
trivial,  but  are  still  more  dreaded— the 
terrors  of  downright  tedium  and  staleness, 
of  minor  ailments  and  empty  hours  of  leisure 
'^n  this  restless  eternal  sea.     There  is  con- 


dispatch  of  books,  magazines,  and  papers  to 
the  Fleet.  Fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
also  sent,  and  even  in  the  schools  at  home 
little  girls  "adopt"  a  cruiser  or  a  destroyer, 
sewing  and  knitting  comforts  for  the  crew, 
and  raising  money  in  their  spare  time  for 
much  -  appreciated  '  luxuries  like  tobacco, 
cigarettes,  and  sweets.  "  The  Admiral 
loves  little  girls  very  much,"  came  to  little 
Kathleen  from  northern  mists  that  hid  the 
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Iron  Dulce.  "  lie  has  four  little  daughters 
of  his  own."  The  great  seaman  wore  the 
child's  muffler  on  cold  nights,  and  in  his 
letter  pictured  the  nature  of  the  winter 
watch  his  men  were  keeping.  "  Sometimes 
.the  snow  falls  so  heavily  we  cannot  see 
where  we  are  going,  and  very  often  great 
seas  sweep  right  over  the  ship." 

*'  The  clerk  of  the  weather  must  be  a 
German,"  is  an  officer's  tragi-comic  note, 
"for  he  gives  us  no  peace.  I  get  three 
hours'  sleep  in  the  twenty-four.  Our  cables 
snap  like  threads,  and  down  swoop  green  and 
white  avalanches,  flooding  the  poop,  smashing 
our  boats  like  matchwood,  and  clearing  off  all 
thinos,_from  a  hot  dinner  to  the  bridge  ladders. 
Divers  went  down  next  day  and  found  the 
rudder  gone,  our  propellers  twisted,  and 
the  whole  stern  badly  buckled.  Luckily 
we  rode  through  without  a  single  casualty 
to  life  or  limb.  Hurrah  for  the  life  of  a 
sailor  ! " 

This  long  watch  is  kept  farther  north  than 
ever  the  Navy  wintered  before.  It  calls  for 
"  Polar  "  clothing,  and  for  a  host  of 
safeguards  thought  out  in  the  laboratory 
and  the  inventor's  study.  At  half-past  four 
in  the  afternoon  Jack's  playtime  may  be  said 
to  begin.  He  has  all  things  to  amuse  him 
then,  from  boxing-gloves  to  a  piano  of  special 
shape  and  make.  He  has  moving  pictures, 
football  and  tennis,  hockey,  chess,  dominoes 
and  cards.  He  can  practise  with  the  rifle 
or  rig  up  a  stage.  He  edits  a  newspaper 
like     llie    Express    of    H.M.S.    Exmouthy 


whose  poet  voices  the  monotony  of  the 
long  watch. 

Jack  in  trouble.  Jack  ambitious  to  rise  in 
rank,  or  worried  about  his  folks  asbore,  has 
always  the  ship's  padre  to  turn  to  for  counsel 
and  moral  support.  A  quite  unique  priest, 
this  padre,  "  mothering  "  them  all,  from 
captain  to  bugle-boy.  And  often  a  hero, 
too,  in  the  dreadful  hour  of  battle,  like 
the  Rev.  Anthony  Pollen,  who  saved  two 
lads  from  burning  alive  in  the  Jutland 
fight,  and  was  gravely  injured  himself. 
The  Rev.  G.  A.  Browning,  the  Rev.  A.  E. 
Robson,  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Webber — 
these  are  a  few  names  in  the  Roll  of 
Honour  of  naval  chaplains  who  went  down 
with  their  ships. 

The  sailor  ashore  has  a  special  Y.M.C.A, 
welcome  in  Portsmouth,  Dover,  Plymouth, 
and  Chatham.  In  a  word,  from  the  giant 
Queen  Elizabeth's  gunner  tathe  life-saving 
diver  of  the  submarine,  all  ratings,  boy  and 
man,  are  day  and  night  protected  with 
unsleeping  vigilance,  which  they  deserve  as 
Britain's  "  first  hue  of  defence."  The  Navy 
remains  a  band  of  brothers,  inconceivably 
vaster  than  ever  Nelson  dreamed  of,  vet 
with  all  the  olden  valour,  the  same  simple, 
tender  spirit  of  loyalty  to  one  another  and 
unswerving  duty  to  the  Flag.  No  wonder 
its  late  Grand  Admiral,  now  the  First  Sea 
Lord  in  Whitehall,  sent  a  written  sigh  at 
parting  which  the  whole  personnel  under- 
stood :  "  The  day  on  which  I  left  the  Fleet 
was  the  saddest  of  my  life  1 " 


AND    YET- 

Vl/E  shall  not  hear  his  voice,  and  yet 
^^     A  mellow  cadence,  low  and  sweet. 
Is  in  the  pathway  of  the  rain 

And  the  sad  winds  about  the  street. 

His  footstep,  with  its  buoyant  beat. 
Will  cross  our  threshold  nevermore; 

It  treads  in  silence  the  far  land, 
And  yet  it  lingers  at  our  door. 

We  shall  not  see  his  face  again, 

Though  we  may  weary  for  the  sight. 

And  wait  for  him  through  all  the  years: 
And  yet  he  sits  with  us  to-night. 


ELIZABETH    B.    PIERCY. 


THE  MERCENARIES 

By  EDGAR  WALLACE 

Illustrated    by    Maurice    Greiffenhagen,  A.R.A. 


HERE  was  a  large, 
brown  desk  in 
Sanders's  sfcudj,  a 
desk  the  edges  of 
which  had  been 
worn  yellow  with 
constant  rubbing. 
It*  was  a  very  tidy 
desk,  with  two  rows 
of  books  neatly 
grouped  on  the  left 
and  on  the  right,  and  held  in  place  by 
brass  rails.  There  were  three  tiers  of 
wire  baskets,  a  great  white  blotting-pad, 
a  silver  inkstand,  and  four  clean- looking 
pens. 

Lately  there  had  appeared  a  glass  vase  filled 
with  flowers,  which  were  daily  renewed. 
Except  on  certain  solemn  occasions,  none 
intruded  into  this  holy  of  holies.  It  is  true 
that  a  change  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  arrival  of  Patricia  Hamilton,  for  she  had 
been  accorded  permission  to  use  the  study 
as  she  wished,  and  she  it  was  who  had 
introduced  the  floral  decorations. 

Yet  such  was  the  tradition  of  sanctuary 
which  enveloped,  the  study  that  neither 
Captain  Hamilton,  her  brother,  nor  Bone^J, 
her  slave,  had  ever  ventured  to  intrude 
thither  in  search  of  her,  and  if  by  chance 
they  came  to  the  door  to  speak  to  her,  they 
unaccountably  lowered  their  voices. 

On  a  certain  summer  morning  Hamilton 
sat  at  the  desk,  a  stern  and  sober  figure,  and 
Bones,  perspiring  and  rattled,  sat  on  the 
edge  of  a  chair  facing  him. 

The  occasion  was  a  solemn  one,  for  Bones 
was  undergoing  his  examination  in  subjects 
"  X  "  and  "  Y,"  for  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  The  particular  subject  under 
discussion  was  "Map  Reading  and  Field 
Sketching,"  and  the  inquisition  was  an  oral 
one. 

"  Lieutenant    Tibbetts,"    said    Hamilton 

gravely,  "you  will  please  define  a  base  line." 

Bones  pushed   back   the  hair  straggling 
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over  his  forehead,  and  blinked  rapidly  in  an 
effort  of  memory. 

"  A  base  line,  dear  old  officer,''  he 
repeated,  "a  base  line,  dear  old  Ham •"" 

"  Restrain  your  endearing  terms,"  said 
Hamilton  ;  "you  won't  get  any  extra  marks 
for  'em." 

"  A  base  line  ?  "  mused  Bones.  Then  : 
"  Whoop  !  I've  got  it !  Heaven  bless  your 
jolly  old  soul !  I  thought  I'd  foozled  it !  A 
base  line,"  he  said  loudly,  "  is  the  difference 
of  level  between  two  adjacent  contours. 
How's  that,  umpire  ?  " 

"Wrong,"  said  Hamilton.  "You're 
describing  a  vertical  interval:" 

Bones  glared  at  hina. 

"  Are  you  sure,  dear  old  chap  ? "  he 
demanded  truculently.  "  Have  a  look  at  the 
book,  jolly  old  friend  ;  your  poor  old  eyes 
ain't  what  they  used  to  be." 

"Lieutenant  Tibbetts,"  said  Hamilton,  in 
ponderous  reproof,  "  you  are  behaving  very 
strangely." 

"Look  here,  dear  old  Ham,"  wheedled 
Bones,  "  can't  you  pretend  you  asked  me  what 
a  vertical  interval  was  ?  " 

Hamilton  reached  round  to  find  something 
to  throw,  but  this  was  Sanders's  study. 

"You  have  a  criminal  mind,  Bones,"  he 
said  helplessly.  "  Now  get  on  with  it.  What 
are  '  hachures '  ?  " 

"  Hachures  ?  "  said  Bones,  shutting  his 
eye.  "  Hachures  ?  Now,  I  know  what 
hachures  are.  A  lot  of  people  would  think 
they  Avere  chickens,  but  I  know  .  .  .  they're 
a  sort  of  line  .  .  .  when  you're  drawing  a 
hill  .  .  .  wiggly-waggly  lines  .  .  .  you  know 
the  funny  things  ...  a  sort  of  .  .  ." — Bones 
made  mysterious  and  erratic  gestures  in  the 
air—"  shading  .  .  .  water,  dear  old  friend." 

"Are  you  feeling  faint  ?"  asked  Hamilton, 
jumping  up  in  alarm. 

"  No,  silly  ass  .  .  ,  shadings  .  .  .  direction 
of  water.     Am  I  right,  sir  ?  " 

"Not  being  a  thought-reader,  I  can't 
visualise     your     disordered     mind,"     said 
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Hamilton  ;  "  but  haclmres  are  the  conven- 
tional method  of  representing  hill  features 
by  shading  in  short,  vertical  lines  to  indicate 
•  the  slope  and  the  water-flow.  I  gather  that 
you  have  a  hazy  idea  of  what  the  answer 
should  be." 

"I  thank  you,  dear  old  sir,  for  that 
generous  tribute  to  my  grasp  of  military 
science,"  said  Bones.  "  An'  now  proceed  to 
the  next  torture.  Which  will  you  have,  sir, 
rack  or  thumbscrew  ?  Oh;  thank  you,  Horace, 
I'll  have  a  glass  of  boiliug  oil !  " 

"  Shut  up  talking  to  yourself,"  growled 
Hamilton,  "and  tell  me  what  is  meant  by 
'  orienting  a  map.'  " 

*'  Turning  it  to  the  east,"  said  Bones 
promptly.     "  Next,  sir." 

"  What  is  meant  by  '  orienting  a  map '  ?  " 
asked  Hamilton  patiently. 

"  I've  told  you  once,"  said  Bones  defiantly. 

"  Orienting  a  map,"  said  Hamilton,  "  as 
I  have  explained  to  you  a  thousand  times, 
means  setting  your  map  or  plane-table  so 
that  the  north  line  lies  north." 

"  In  that  case,  sir,"  said  Bones  firmly, 
"  the  east  line  would  east,  and  I  claim  to 
have  answered'  the  question  to  your  entire 
satisfaction." 

"Continue  to  claim!"  snarled  Hamilton. 
"  I  shall  mark  you  zero  for  that  answer." 

"  Make  it  one,"  pleaded  Bones.  "  Be  a 
sport,  dear  old  Ham.  I've  found  a  new 
fishin'  pool." 

Hamilton  hesitated. 

"  There  never  are  any  fish  in  the  pools 
you  find,"  he  said  dubiously.  "Anyway, 
I'll  reserve  my  decision  until  I've  made  a 
cast  or  two." 

They  adjourned  for  tiffin  soon  after. 

"  How  did  you  do,  Bones  ?  "  asked  Patricia 
Hamilton. 

"  Fine,"  said  Bones  enthusiastically.  "  I 
simply  bowled  over  every  question  that  your 
dear  old  brother  asked.  In  fact.  Ham 
admitted  that  I  knew  much  more  about 
some  things  than  he  did." 

"  What  I  said,"  corrected  Hamilton,  "  was 
that  your   information   on  certain   subjects  • 
was  so  novel  that  I  doubted  whether  even 
the  Staff  College  shared  it." 

"  It's  the  same  thing,"  said  Bones.    ' 

"  You  should  try  him  on  military  history," 
suggested  Sanders  drily.  "  I've  just  been 
hearing  from  Bosambo " 

Bones  coughed  and  blushed. 

"The  fact  is,  sir  an'  Excellency,"  he 
confessed,  "  I  was  practisin'  on  Bosambo. 
You  mightn't  be  aware  of  the  fact,  but  I 
like  to  hear  myself  speak " 


**  No  !  "  gasped  Hamilton,  in  amazement. 
**  You're  wronging  yourself,  Bones  !  " 

"What  I  mean,  sir,*'  Bones  went  on,  with 
dignity,  "is  that,  if  I  lecture  somebody  on  a 
subject,  I  remember  what  I've  said." 

"  Always  providing  that  you  ^  understand 
what  you're  saying,"  suggested  Hamilton. 

"Anyway,"  said  Sanders,  with  his  quiet 
smile,  "  Bones  has  filled  Bosambo  with  a 
.passionate  desire  to  emulate  Napoleon,  and 
Bosambo  has  been  making  tentative  inquiries 
as  to  whether  he  can  raise  an  Old  Guard  or 
enlist  a  mercenary  army." 

"  I  flatter  myself "  began  Bones. 

"  Why  not  ? "  said  Hamilton,  rising. 
"  It's  the  only  chance  you'll  have  of  hearing 
something  complimentary  about  yourself." 

"  /  believe  in  you.  Bones,"  said  a  smihug 
Patricia.  "I  think  you're  really  wonderful, 
and  that  Ham  is  a  brute." 

"  I'll  never,  never  contradict  you,  dear 
Miss  Patricia,"  said  Bones;  "an'  after  the 
jolly  old  Commissioner  has  gone " 

"  You're  not  going  away  again,  are  you  ?  " 
she  asked,  turning  to  Sanders.  "  Why,  you 
have  only  just  come  back  from  the  interior." 
There  was  genuine  disappointment  in  her 
eyes,  and  Sanders  experienced  a  strange  thrill, 
the  like  of  which  he  had  never  known  before. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  nod.  "  There  is  a 
palaver  of  sorts  in  the  Morjaba  country — 
the  most  curious  palaver  I  have  ever  been 
called  upon  to  hold." 

And,  indeed,  he  spoke  the  truth. 

Beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Akasava,  and 
separated  from  all  the  other  Territories  by 
a  curious  bush  belt  which  ran  almost  in  a 
straight  line  for  seventy  miles,  were  the 
people  of  Morjaba.  .  They  were  a  folk 
isolated  from  Territorial  life,  and  Sanders 
saw  them  once  every  year,  and  no  more 
frequently,  for  they  were  difficult  to  come 
by,  regular  payers  of  taxes  and  law-abiding, 
having  quarrels  with  none.  The  bush — 
reputedly  the  abode  of  ghosts — was,  save  at 
one  point,  impenetrable.  Nature  had  plaited 
a  natural  wall  on  the  one  side,  and  had 
given  the  tribe  the  protection  of  high 
mountains  to  the  north  and  a  broad  swamp 
to  the  west. 

The  fierce  storms  of  passion  and  hate 
which  burst  upon  the  river  at  intervals,  and 
sent  thousands  of  spears  to  a  blooding,  were 
scarcely  echoed  in  this  sanctuary  land.  The 
marauders  of  the  Great  King's  country  to 
the  north  never  fetched  across  the  smooth 
moraine  of  the  mountains,  and  the  evil  people 
of  The-Land-Beyond-The-Swamp  were  held 
back  by  the  treacherous  bog-land,  wherein 
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cala-cala,  a  whole  army,  had  been  swallowed 
up. 

Thus  protected,  the  Morjabiau  folk  grew 
fat  and  rich.  The  land  was  a  veritable 
treasure  of  Nature,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
the  dialect  they  speak,  there  is  no  word 
which  means  "  hunger."  * 

Yet  the  people  of  the  Morjaba  were  not 
without  their  crises. 

S'kobi,  the  stout  chief,  held  a  great  court, 
which  was  attended  by  ten  thousand  people, 
for  at  that  court  was  to  be  concluded  for 
ever  the  feud  between  the  M'gimi  and  the 
M'joro  —  a  feud  which  went  back  for 
the  greater  part  of  fifty  years. 

The  M'gimi  were  the  traditional  warrior 
tribe — the  bearers  of  arms,  and,  as  their 
name  ("The  High  Lookers")  implied,  the 
proudest  and  most  exclusive  of  the  people. 
For  every  man  was  the  descendant  of  a 
chief,  and  it  was  "  easier  for  fish  to  walk," 
as  the  saying  goes,  than  for  a  man  of  the 
M'joro  ("The  Diggers")  to  secure  admission 
to  the  caste.  Three  lateral  cuts  on  either 
cheek  was  the  mark  of  the  M'gimi — wouuds 
made  upon  the  warrior's  initiation  to  the 
order  with  the  razor-edge  blade  of  a  killing 
spear.  They  lived  apart  in  three  camps,  to 
the  number  of  six  thousand  men,  and  for 
live  years  from  the  hour  of  their  initiation 
they  neither  married  nor  courted.  The 
M'gimi  turned  their  backs  to  women,  and 
did  not  suffer  their  presence  in  their  camps; 
and  if  any  man  departed  from  this  austere 
rule,  he  was  taken  to  the  Breaking  Tree,  his 
four  limbs  were  fractured,  and  he  was 
hoisted  to  the  lower  branches,  between 
which  a  litter  was  swung,  and  his  regiment 
sat  beneath  the  tree,  neither  eating,  drinking, 
nor  sleeping  until  he  died.  Sometimes  this 
was  a  matter  of  days.  As  for  the  woman 
who  had  tempted  his  eye  and  his  tongue, 
she  was  a  witness. 

Thus  the  M'gimi  preserved  their  traditions 
of  austerity.  They  were  famous  walkers 
and  jumpers.  They  threw  heavy  spears  and 
fought  great  sham  fights,  and  they  did  every 
violent  exercise  save  till  the  ground. 

This  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
complaint  which  had  at  last  come  to  a  head. 

S  gono,  the  spokesman  of  The  Diggers, 
was  a  headman  of  the  inner  lands,  and  spoke 
with  bitter  prejudice,  since  his  own  son  had 
been  rejected  by  the  M'gimi  captains  as 
being  unworthy. 

"  Saall  we  men  dig  and  sow  for  such  as 

*  It  is  as  curious!  a  fact  that  amongst  the  majority 
of  cannibal  people  there  is  no  equivalent  for  "Thank 
^ou/'->i;.  w, 


these  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Now  give  a  judgment, 
king !  Every  moon  we  must  take  the  best 
of  our  fruit  and  the  finest  of  our  fish,  also 
so  many  goats  and  so  much  salt,  and  it  is 
swallowed  up." 

"Yet  if  I  send  them  away,"  said  the  king, 
''  how  shall  I  protect  this  land  against  the 
warriors  of  the  Akasava  and  the  evil  men 
of  The  Swamp,  also  of  the  Ochori,  w^ho  are 
four  days'  march  across  good  ground  ?  " 

"Lord  king,"  said  S'gono,  "are  there  no 
M'gimi  amongst  us  who  have  passed  from 
the  camp,  and  have  their  women  and  their 
children  ?  May  not  these  take  the  spear 
again  ?  And  are  not  we  M'joro  folk  men  ? 
By  my  life,  I  will  raise  as  many  spears 
from  The  Diggers  and  captain  them  with 
M'joro  men.  This  I  could  do  between  the 
moons,  and  none  would  say  that  you  were 
not  protected.  For  we  are  men  as  bold  as 
they." 

The  king  saw  that  the  M'gimi  party  was 
in  the  minority.  Moreover,  he  had  little 
sympathy  with  the"  warrior  caste,  for  his 
beginnings  were  basely  rooted  in  the  soil, 
and  two  of  his  sons  had  no  more  than 
scraped  into  the  M'gimi. 

"  This  thing  shall  be  done,"  said  the  king, 
and  the  roar  of  approval  which  swept  up 
the  little  hillock  on  which  he  sat  was  his 
reward. 

Sanders,  learning  something  of  these 
doings,  had  jcome  in  haste,  moving  across 
the  Lower  Akasava  by  a  short  cut,  risking 
the  chagrin  of  certain  chiefs  and  friends, 
who  would  be  shocked  and  mortified  by  his 
apparent  lack  of  courtesy  in  missing  the 
ceremonious  call  which  was  their  due. 

But  his  business  was  very  urgent,  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  travelled  by  Nobolama— 
The-River-that-Comes-and-Goes. 

He  was  fortunate  in  that  he  found  deep 
water  for  the  Wiggle  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
this  pleasant  land.  A  two  days'  trek  through 
the  forest  brought  him  to  the  great  city  of 
Morjaba.  In  all  the  Territories  there  was  no 
such  city  as  this,  for  it  stretched  for  miles 
on  either  hand,  and,  indeed,  was  one  of  the 
most  densely  populated  towns  within  a  radius 
of  five  hundred  miles. 

S'kobi  came  waddling  to  meet  his  Governor 
with  maize,  plucked  in  haste  from  the  gardens 
he  passed,  and  salt,  grabbed  at  the  first  news 
of  Sanders's  arrival,  in  his  big  hands. 

These  he  extended  as  he  puffed  to  where 
Sanders  sat  at  the  edge  of  the  city. 

"Lord,"  he  wheezed,  "none  came  with 
news  of  this  great  honour,  or  my  yonng  men 
would  have  met  you,  and  my  maidens  would 
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have  danced  the  road  flat  with  their  feet. 
Take !  " 

Sanders  extended  both  palms  and  received 
the  tribute  of  salt  and  corn,  and  solemnly 
handed  the  crushed  mess  to  his  orderly. 

"  0  S'kobi,"  he  said,  "  I  came  swiftly  to 
make  a  secret  palaver  with  you,  and  my  time 
is  short." 

"  Lord,  I  am  your  man,"  said  S'kobi,  and 
signalled  his  councillors  and  elder  men  to  a 
distance. 

Sanders  w^as  in  some  difficulty  to  find  a 
beginning. 

**  You  know,  S'kobi,  that  I  love  your  people 
as  my  children,"  he  said,  **  for  they  are  good 
folk,  who  are  faithful  to  government  and  do 
ill  to  none." 

"  Wa  !  "  said  S'kobi. 

"  Also  you  know  that  spearmen  and 
warriors  I  do  not  love,  for  spears  are  war, 
and  warriors  are  great  lovers  of  fighting." 

"  Lord,  you  speak  the  truth,"  said  the 
other,  nodding,  '*  therefore  in  this  land  I  will 
have  made  a  law  that  there  shall  be  no  spears, 
save  those  which  sleep  in  the  shadow  of  my 
hut.  Now^  well  I  know  why  you  have  come 
to  make  this  palaver,  for  you  have  heard 
with  your  beautiful  long  ears  that  I  have 
sent  away  my  fighting  regiments." 

Sanders  nodded. 

"You  speak  truly,  my  friend,"  he  said, 
and  S'lcobi  beamed. 

"Six  times  a  thousand  spears  I  had,  and, 
lord,  spears  grow  no  corn*.  Eather  are  they 
terrible  eaters.  And  now  I  have  sent  them 
to  their  villages,  and  at  the  next  moon  they 
should  have  burnt  their  fine  war  knives, 
but  for  a  certain  happening.  We  folk  of 
Morjaba  have  no  enemies,  and  we  do  good 
to  all.  Moreover,  lord,  as  you  know,  we  have 
amongst  us  many  folk  of  the  Isisi,  of  the 
Akasava  and  the  N'gombi,  also  men  from 
the  Great  King's  land  beyond  the  High  Rocks, 
and  the  little  folk  from  the  land  beyond 
the  swamp.  Therefore,  Who  shall  attack  us, 
since  we  have  kinsmen  of  all  amongst  us  ? " 

Sanders  regarded  the  jovial  king  with  a 
sad  little  smile. 

"  Have  I  done  well  by  all  men  ?  "  he  asked 
quietly.  "  Have  I  not  governed  the  land  so 
that  punishment  comes  swiftly  to  those  who 
break  the  law  ?  Yet,  S'kobi,  do  not  the 
Akasava  and  the  Isisi,  the  N'gombi  and  the 
Lower  Biver  folk,  take  their  spears  against 
me  ?  Now,  I  tell  you  •  this  which  I  have 
discovered.  In  all  beasts,  great  and  little, 
there  are  mothers  who  have  young  ones,  and 
fathers  who  fight  that  none  shall  harass  the 
mother." 


"Lord,  this  is  the  way  of  life,"  said 
S'kobi. 

"  It  is  the  way  of  the  Bigger  Life,"  said 
Sanders,  "  and  greatly  the  way  of  man -life. 
For  the  women  bring  children  to  the  land, 
and  the  men  sit  with. their  spears  ready  to 
fight  all  wdio  would  injure  their  women. 
And  so  long  as  life  lasts,  S'kobi,  the  women 
will  bear  and  the  men  will  guard.  It  is  the 
way  of  Nature,  and  you  shall  not  take  from 
men  the  desire  for  slaughter  until  you  have 
dried  from  the  hearts  of  women  the  yearning 
for  children." 

"  Lord,"  said  S'kobi,  a  fat  man,  and  easily 
puzzled,  "  what  shall  be  the  answer  to  this 
strange  riddle  you  set  me  ?  " 

"  Only  this,"  said  Sanders,  rising,  "  I  wish 
peace  in  this  land,  but  there  can  be  no  peace 
between  the  leopard,  who  has  teeth  and  claws, 
and  the  rabbit,  who  has  neither  tooth  nor 
claw.  Does  the  leopard  fight  the  lion,  or  the 
lion  the  leopard  ?  They  live  in  p«ace,  for 
each  is  terrible  in  his  way,  and  each  fears  the 
other.  I  tell  you  this — that  you  live  in  love 
with  your  neighbours,  not  because  of  your 
kindness,  but  because  of  your  spears.  Call 
them  back  to  your  city,  S'kobi." 

The  chief's  large  face  wrinkled  in  a  frown. 

"  Lord,"  he  said,  "  that  cannot  be,  for 
these  men  have  marched  away  from  my 
country  to  find  a  people  who  will  feed  them, 
for  they  are  too  proud  to  dig  the  ground." 

"  Oh,  hang  ! "  said  Sanders,  in  despair, 
and  went  back  the  way  he  came,  feeling 
singularly  helpless. 

The  Odyssey  of  the  discarded  army  of  the 
Morjaba  has  yet  to  be  written.  Paradoxi- 
cally enough,  its  primary  mission  was  a 
peaceful  one,  and  when  it  found  first  the 
frontiers  of  the  Akasava,  and  then  the  river 
borders  of  the  Isisi  closed  against  it,  it 
turned  to  the  north  in  an  endeavour  to  find 
service  under  the  Great  King  beyond  the 
mountains.  Here  it  was  repulsed,  and  its 
pacific  intentions  scouted.  The  M'gimi 
formed  a  camp  a  day's  march  from  the 
Ochori  border,  and  w^ere  en  the  thin  line 
which  separates  unemployment  from  anarchy, 
when  I^osambo,  chief  of  the  Ochori,  who 
had  learnt  of  their  presence,  came  upon  the 
scene. 

Bosambo  was  a  born  politician.  He  had 
the  sense  of  opportunity  and  that  strange 
haze  of  hopeful  but  indefinite  purpose  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  successful  poet  and 
statesman,  but  which,  when  unsuccessfully 
developed,  is  described  as  "  temperament." 

Bones,  paying  a  business  call  upon  the 
Ochori,  found  a  new  township  grown  up 
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oil  the  forest   side  of   the  citj.      He  also 
discovered     evidence      of     discontent     in 
Bosambo's   harassed  people,  who   had  been- 
called  upon  to  provide  fish  and  meal  for  the 
greater  part  of  six  thousand  men  who  were  . 
too  proud  to  work. 

"  Master,"  said  Bosambo,  "  I  have  often  _ 
desired  such  an  army  as  this,  for  mj  Ochori 
fighters  are  few.  Now,  lord,  with  these 
men  I  can  hold  the  Upper  River  for  your 
King  and  Sandi,  and  none  dare  speak  against 
him.  Thus  would  N'polojani,  who  is  your 
good  friend,  have  done." 

"But  who  shall  feed  these  men,  Bosambo  ? " 
demanded  Bones  hastily.  , .  .. 

"All  things  are  with  God,"  replied 
Bosambo  piously. 

Bones  collected  all  the  available  infor- 
mation upon  the  matter  and  took  it  back  to 
headquarters. 

"  H'm  !  "  said  Sanders,  when  he  had  con- 
cluded his  recital.  "  If  it  were  any  other  man 
but  Bosambo,  you  would  require  another 
battalion,  Hamilton." 

"But  what  has  Bosambo  done  ?  "  asked 
Patricia  Hamilton,  admitted  to  the  council. 

"  He  is  being  Napoleonic,"  said  Sanders, 
with  a  glance  at  the  youthful  authority  on 
mihtary  history,  and  Bones  squirmed  and 
made  strange  noises.  "  We  will  see  how  it 
w^orks  out.  How  on  earth  is  he  going  to 
feed  them,  Bones  ?  " 

"  Exactly  the  question  I  asked,  sir  an' 
Excellency,"  said  Bones,  in  triumph.  " '  Why, 
you  silly  old  ass '  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ! "  exclaimed  the 
startled  Sanders. 

"  That  is  what  I  said  to  Bosambo,  sir," 
explained  Bones  hastily.  "  '  Why,  you  silly 
old  ass,'  I  said,  '  how  are  you  goin'  to  grub 
'em  ?  ' 

"  *  Lord  Bones,'  said  Bosambo,  *  that's  the 
jolly  old  problem  that  I'm  workin'  out.' " 

How  Bosambo  w^orked  out  his  problem 
may  be  gathered. 

"  There  is  some  talk  of  an  Akasava  rising," 
said  Sanders  at  breakfast  one  morning.  "  I 
don't  know  why  this  should  be,  for  my 
information  is  that  the  Akasava  folk  are 
fairly  placid." 

"  Where  does  the  news  come  from,  sir  ?  " 
asked  Hamilton.     ^ 

"  From  the  Isisi  king.  He's  in  a  devil  of 
a  funk,  and  has  begged  Bosambo  to  send 
him  help." 

That  help  was  forthcoming  in  the  shape 
of  Bosambo's  new  army,  which  arrived  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  Isisi  city,  and  sat  in 
idleness  for  a  month,  at  the  mi  of  which 


time  the  people  of  the  Isisi  represented  to 
their  king  that  they  would,  on  the  whole, 
prefer  war  to  a  peace  which  put  them  on 
half  rations  in  order  that  six  thousand 
proud  warriors  might  live  on  the  fat  of  the 
land. 

The  M'ginii  warriors  marched  back  to  the 
Ochori,  each  man  carrying  a  month's  supply 
of  maize  and  salt,  vyrung  from  the  resentful 
peasants  of  the  Isisi. 

Three  weeks  after,  Bosambo  sent  an  envoy 
to  the  king  of  the  Akasava. 

"  Let  no  man  know  this,  Gubara,  lest  it 
come  to  the  ears  of  Sandi,  and  you,  who  are 
very  innocent,  be  wrongly  blamed,"  said  the 
envoy  solemnly.  "Thus  says  Bosambo  :  It 
has  come  to  my  ears  that  the  N'gombi  are 
secretly  arming,  and  will  very  soon  send  a 
forest  of  spears  against  the  Akasava.  Say 
this  to  Gubara — that  because  my  stomach  is 
filled  with  sorrow  I  will  help  him.  Because 
I  am  very  powerful,  because  of  my  friendship 
with  Bonesi  and  his  cousin  N'poloyani,  who 
is  also  married  to  Bonesi's  aunt,  I  have  a 
great  army  which  I  will  send  to  the  Akasava, 
and  when  the  N'gombi  hear  of  this,  they  will 
send  away  their  spears,  and  there  will  be 
peace." 

The  Akasava  chief,  a  nervous  man,  with 
the  memory  of  all  the  discomforts  which 
follow  tribal  wars,  eagerly  assented.  For 
two  months  Bosambo's  army  sat  down  like 
a  cloud  of  locusts,  and  ate  the  Akasava  to  a 
condition  bordering  upon  famine. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  they  marched 
to  the  N'gombi  country,  news  having  been 
brought  by  Bosambo's  messengers  that  the 
Great  King  was  crossing  the  western 
mountains  with  a  terrible  army  to  seize  the 
N'gombi  forests.  How  long  this  novel 
method  of  provisioning  his  army  might  have 
continued  may  only  be  guessed,  for  in  the 
midst  of  Bosambo's  plans  for  maintaining  an 
army  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours,  there 
was  a  great  happening  in  the  Morjaba 
country. 

S'kobi,  the  fat  chief,  had  watched  the 
departure  of  his  warriors  with  something 
like  relief.  He  was  gratified,  moreover — 
native-like — by  the  fact  that  he  had  con- 
founded Sanders.  Butwhen  the  Commissioner 
had  gone,  and  S'kobi  remembered  all  that 
he  had  said,  a  great  doubt  settled  like  a 
pall  upon  his  mind.  For  three  days  he 
sat,  a  dejected  figure,  on  the  high  carved 
stool  of  state  before  his  house,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  summoned  S'gono,  the 
M'joro. 

"  S'gono,"  said  he,  "  I  am  troubled  in  my 
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stomach  because  of  certain  things  which  our 
lord  Sandi  has  said." 

Thereupon  he  told  the  plebeian  councillor 
much  of  what  Sanders  had  said. 

"  And  now  my  M'gimi  are  with  Bosarabo 
of  the  Ochori,  and  he  sells  them  to  this 
people  and  that  for  so  much  treasure  and 
food." 

"  Lord,"  said  S'gono, "  is  my  word  nothing  ? 
Did  I  not  say  that  I  would  raise  spears  more 
wonderful  than  the  M'gimi  ?  Give  me 
leave,  king,  and  you  shall  find  an  army  that 
shall  grow  in  a  night.  I,  S'gono,  son  of 
Mocharlabili  Yoka,  say  this  !  " 

So  messengers  went  forth  to  all  the 
villages  of  the  Morjaba,  calling  the  young 
men  to  the  king's  hut,  and  on  the  third 
week  there  stood  on  a  plateau  beneath 
the  king's  palaver  house  a  most  wonderful 
host. 

"Let  them  march  across  the  plain  and 
make  the  Dance  of  Killing,"  said  the  satisfied 
king,  and  S'gono  hesitated. 

*'  Lord  king,"  he  pleaded,  "  these  are  new 
soldiers,  and  they  are  not  yet  wise  in  the 
ways  of  warriors.  Also  they  will  not  take 
the  chiefs  I  gave  them,  but  have  chosen 
their  own,  so  that  each  company  have  two 
leaders,  who  say  evil  things  of  one  another." 

S'kobi  opened  his  round  eyes. 

"The  M'gimi  did  not  do  this,"  he  said 
dubiously,  "for  when  their  captains  spoke 
they  leapt  first  with  one  leg  and  then  with 
the  other,  which  was  beautiful  to  see,  and 
very  terrifying  to  our  enemies." 

"Lord,"  begged  'the  agitated  S'gono, 
*'give  me  the  space  of  a  moon,  and  they 
shall  leap  with  both  legs  and  dance  in  a 
most  curious  manner." 

A  spy  retailed  this  promise  to  a  certain 
giant  chief  of  the  Great  King,  who  was 
sitting  on  the  Morjaba  slopes  of  the 
mountains  with  four  thousand  spears, 
awaiting  a  favourable  moment  to  ford  the 
river  which  separated  him  from  the  rich 
lands  of  the  northern  Morjaba. 

This  giant  heard  the  tidings  with  interest. 
.  "  Soon  they  shall  leap  without  heads,"  he 
said,  "  for  without  the  M'gimi  they  are  little 
children.  For  twenty  seasons  we  have 
waited,  and  now  comes  our  fine  night.  Go 
you,  B'f  uro,  to  the  chief  of  the  Folk-Beyond- 
the-Swamp,  and  tell  him  that  when  he  sees 
three  fires  on  this  mountain,  he  shall  attack 
across  the  swamp  by  the  road  which  he 
knows." 

It  was  a  well-planned  campaign  which  the 
Great  King's  generals  and  the  Chief  of  the 
People  -  Beyond  -  the  -  Marsh  had  organised. 


With  the  passing  of  the  warrior  caste,  the 
enemies  of  the  Morjaba  had  moved  swiftly. 
The  path  across  the  swamp  had  been  known 
for  years,  but  the  M'gimi  had  had  one  of 
their  camps  situated  that  no  enemy  could 
debouch  across,  and  had  so  ordered  their 
dispositions  that  the  northern  river  boundary 
was  automatically  safeguarded. 

Now,  S'gono  was  a  man  of  the  fields,  a 
grower  and  seller  of  maize  and  a  breeder 
of  goats,  and  he  had  planned  his  new 
army  as  he  would  plan  a  new  garden,  on  the 
basis  that  the  nearer  the  army  was  to  the 
capital,  the  easier  it  was  to  maintain.  In 
consequence,  the  river  ford  was  unguarded, 
and  there  were  two  tliousand  spears  across 
the  marshes  before  a  scared  minister  of  war 
apprehended  any  danger. 

He  flung  his  new  troops  against  the  Great 
King's  chief  captain  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  hold  back  the  principal  invader.  At 
the  same  time,  more  by  luck  than  good 
generalship,  he  pushed  the  evil  people  of  the 
marsh  back  to  their  native  element. 

For  two  days  the  Morjaba  fought 
desperately,  if  unskilfully,  against  the  seasoned 
troops  of  the  Great  King,  whilst  messengers 
hurried  east  and  south,  seeking  help. 

Bosambo's  intelligence  department  may 
have  shown  remarkable  prescience  in 
unearthing  the  plot  against  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Morjaba,  or  it  may  have  been — 
and  this  is  Sanders's  theory — that  Bosambo 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Morjaba  with  a  cock- 
and-bull  story  of  imminent  danger.  He 
was  on  the  frontier  when  the  king's 
messenger  came,  and  Bosambo  returned  with 
the  courier  to  treat  in  person. 

"  Five  thousand  loads  of  corn  I  will  give 
you,  Bosambo,"  said  the  king,  "also 
a  hundred  bags  of  salt,  also  two  hundred 
women  who  shall  be  slaves  in  your  house." 

There  was  some  bargaining,  for  Bosambo 
had  no  need  of  slaves,  but  urgently  wanted 
goats.  In  the  end,  he  brought  up  his 
hirelings,  and  the  people  of  the  Morjaba 
city  literally  fell  on  the  necks  of  the  returned 
M'gimi. 

The  enemy  had  forced  the  northern 
defences,  and  were  half-way  to  the  city,  when 
the  M'gimi  fell  upon  their  flank. 

The  giant  chief  of  the  Great  King's  army 
saw  the  ordered  ranks  of  the  old  army 
driving  in  his  flank,  and  sent  for  his  own 
captain. 

"Go  swiftly  to  our  lord,  the  King,  and 
say  that  I  am  a  dead  man  !  '* 

He  spoke  no  more  than  the  truth,  for  he 
fell  at   the   hand   of   Bosambo,  who  made 
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a  mental  resolve  to  increase  his  demand  on 
the  herds  of  S'kobi  in  consequence. 

For  the  great  part  of  a  month  Bosambo 
was  a  welcome  visitor,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  made  his  preparations  to 
depart. 

Carriers  and  herdsmen  drove  or  portered 
his  reward  back  to  the  Ochori  country, 
marching  one  day  ahead  of  the  main  body. 

The  M'gimi  were  summoned  for  the 
march  at  dawn,  but  at  dawn  Bosambo  found 
himself  alone  on  the  plateau,  save  for  the 
few  Ochori  headmen  who  had  accompanied 
him  on  his  journey. 

"  Lord,"  said  S'kobi,  "  my  fine  soldiers  do 
not  go  with  you,  for  I  have  seen  how  wise  is 
Sandi,  who  is  my  father  and  my  mother." 

Bosambo   choked,   and,  as   was   usual  in 


moments  of 
in  English. 
"I  bring 
"  I  feed  um, 
um  I    Black 


intense  emotion,  found   refuge 


um  army,"  he  said  wrathfully, 
I  keep  um  proper — you  pinch 
t'ief  !  Pig  !  You  bad  feller  ! 
I  speak  you  bad  for  N'poloyani~him  fine 
feller!" 

Bosambo  met  Bones  hurrying  to  the 
scene  of  the  fighting,  and  told  his  tale. 

"  Lord,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  "what  was 
I  to  do,  for  you  told  nothing  of  the  ways  of 
N'poloyani  when  his  army  was  stolen  from 
him.  Tell  me  now,  Tibbetti,  what  this  man 
would  have  done." 

But  Bones  shook  his  head  severely. 

"  This  I  cannot  tell  you,  Bosambo,"  he 
said,  '*  for,  if  I  do,  you  will  tell  others,  and 
my  lord  N'poloyani  will  never  forgive  me." 


A  further  story  m  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


A   MOTHER'S   POSSESSIONS. 


jyi  EMORIES  of  a  boyhood's  day, 
^  ^    When  he  went  to  school  away; 
Letters  In  a  schoolboy's  hand, 
Telling  of  the  things  he'd  planned. 
Limned  in  colours  fair  and  bright— 
These  are  what  she  has  to-night. 


Soldiers  running  up  a  slope, 
Hearts  all  gay  and  full  of  hope. 
One  that  stood  before  his  men, 
Waved  them  on  and  on  again. 
One  that  fought  so  well  his  fight— 
These  are  what  she  has  to-night. 


Visions  of  a  soldier-lad, 

In  his  dress  of  khaki  clad, 

Saying,  **  Mother,  do  not  grieve," 

When  he  had  his  final  leave. 

His  tanned  face  and  hers  so  white— 

These  are  what  she  has  to-night. 


Letters  bound  and  put  away, 
Treasures  to  her  dying  day. 
Flowers  growing  by  a  grave, 
And  a  cross  where  grasses  wave. 
One  that  walks  with  God  in  white- 
These  are  what  she  has  to-night. 
FRANK    ELLIS. 
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JONSIDEEINa  how 
wonderful  few 
public-houses  we 
could  number  at 
Sfc.  Tid,  it  seemed 
a  curious  thiug  that 
two  of  'em  should 
stand  exactly  oppo- 
site each  other ;  but 
so  they  did,  and  as 
Wesley  Lane,  where 
they  happened  to  be,  was  a  narrow  sort  of 
street,  their  signs  very  near  made  an  arch 
over  the  heads  of  the  passers-by,  and  there 
wasn't  six  feet  of  room  between  'em.  And 
one  was  "  The  Tiger,"  and  the  other  was 
"  The  Green  Man  "  ;  and  as  a  green  man  be 
a  gamekeeper,  it  seemed  as  if  the  hunter  on 
one  sign  was  after  the  beast  of  prey  on  the 
other.  The  same  sign-writer  had  done  both, 
and  still  they  swayed  when  the  wind  blew 
north  and  found  Wesley  Lane  ;  but  they'd 
gone  pretty  dark  from  age,  and  you  couldn't 
see  much  of  the  green  man  but  his  face, 
which  was  a  shade  lighter  than  the  rest ; 
while  as  for  the  tiger,  you  might  mark  his 
yellow  stripes  if  you  knew  where  to  look  for 
them,  but  the  rest  of  him  was  pretty  well 
gone  under  grime  and  blackness. 

Indeed,  the  mistress  at  "  The  Green  Man  " 
and  the  master  at  "The  Tiger "  were  quite 
agreed  they  must  have  their  signs  painted 
again  when  a  man  clever  enough  to  do  it 
should  come  along,  though,  as  Matthew 
Pol  warn  truly  said,  neither  his  house  nor 
Mrs.  Nute's  wanted  advertisement,  for  each 
was  well  enough  known  by  the  high  character 
of  its  refreshment  and  the  good  quality  of 
its  company.  There  was  no  rivalry,  but 
quite  the  opposite,  for  Nancy  Nute's  husband 
had  been  a  lifelong  friend  to  Polwarn,  and 
he  wore  black  for  him  when  he  died  ;  while, 


as  for  Nancy  herself,  it  was  believed  she 
was  a  sort  of  relation  of  Polwarn's,  because 
before  marriage  she'd  been  a  Trecarrow, 
and  everybody  knows  that  Trecarrows  and 
Polwarns  are  always  related  somehow,  if 
you  can  trace  'em  far  enough  back. 

Near  of  an  age  they  must  have  been,  and 
Matt  was  on  the  sixty  mark,  or  thereabout, 
and  Nancy  Nute  might  have  been  five  year 
younger,  though  on  her  good  days  she'd 
often  seeni  to  be  a  bit  less.  They  was  both 
very  well  thought  of,  though  I  never  heard 
that  anybody  set  a  higher  value  on  them 
than  they  did  themselves  ;  but  they  had  a 
right  to  be  satisfied,  for  they  prospered  and 
won  good  credit  for  honesty  and  good-will 
and  good  sense. 

And  each  inn  boasted  its  own  strong 
point.  "  The  Green  Man  "  was  famed  for 
a  very  fine  garden  full  of  flowers,  with  such 
hollyhocks  as  are  seldom  seen  in  the  border, 
and  a  mulberry  tree,  which  is  a  very  rare 
fruit-bearer  in  Cornwall,  and  a  fine  swing 
for  the  children.  Because  for  ninepence  at 
*'  The  Green  Man  "  you  could  get  a  tea  with 
cream  and  jam  and  cake  ;  and  in  summer- 
time, when  holiday  folk  was  about  pleasuring 
at  Trebarwith  Strand  and  Tintagel  and  so 
on,  scores  of  dozens  would  come  to  tea  at 
Mrs.  Nute's,  and  no  man,  woman,  or  child 
was  ever  heard  to  grumble  at  what  she  gave 
them.  Then,  over  the  w^ay,  "  The  Tiger  " 
was  popular  for  sterner  victuals,  and  men 
favoured  it,  and  travellers  could  be  put  up 
there,  and  their  horses  and  traps  likewise. 
Matthew  Polwarn  had  a  wonderful  stable- 
yard,  and  a  wonderfal  stable-boy  in  the 
shape  of  old  Billy  Inch.  And  behind  the 
house  there  was  a  garden,  too — not  such  a 
beautiful  place  as  Mrs.  Nute's  pleasure 
garden,  but  good  potato  ground,  and 
famous    for     its     small    fruits.       In    fact, 
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Polwarn's  "  Golden  Drop  "  gooseberries  of  ten 
took  a  prize  at  the  flower  show,  and  his 
black  currants  did  amazing  well  also. 

A  very  busy,  prosperous  pair,  you  might 
say,  and  each  thought  very  highly  of  the 
other,  and  the  man  never  hesitated  to  praise 
the  woman  openly,  and  the  woman  couldn't 
say  enough  friendly  things  of  the  man.  They 
played  into  each  other's  hands,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  and  when  customers  came  to 
Nancy  w^ho  seemed  better  like  to  be  suited 
by  Matthew,  to  him  she  sent  'em  ;  while 
when  folk  trailed  into  "  The  Tiger  "  for  tea 
and  light  refreshments  in  general,  Matthew 
would  often  bring  'em  across  the  road  to 
"  The  Green  Man,"  and  explain  that  they'd 
be  a  lot  happier  in  Nancy's  garden  than  his 
bar  parlour. 

So  it  stood,  when  disquieting  things  fell 
out,  and  though  you'd  have  thought  no 
power  was  ever  hatched  to  make  them  two 
people  uneasy,  or  shake  'em  from  their  busy 
and  bustling  existence,  yet  it  so  happened, and, 
owing  to  a  very  honest,  well-meaning, 
and  respectable  third  person,  the  spirit  of 
adventure  woke  betwixt  Matt  and  Nancy, 
and  thoughts  came  into  their  heads  that 
otherwise  would  never  have  found  room 
there.  Nor  was  it  rivalry,  nor  envy,  nor 
any  distracting  evil. of  that  sort,  but  quite 
the  contrary.  The  new  ideas  ran  upon  very 
different  lines,  and  pointed  to  a  great  increase 
of  friendship.  And,  of  course,  the  only 
great  increase  of  friendship  possible  between 
a  bachelor  man  and  a  widow  must  lead 
along  the  road  to  matrimony.  But  certain 
it  is  that  neither  Matthew  nor  yet  Mrs.  Nute 
would  ever  have  let  their  minds  dwell  upon 
such  a  sensational  idea,  if  chance  and  the 
resolute  behaviour  of  a  third  party  had  not 
opened  the  way  to  it. 

It  w^as  Bartholomew  Keat  who,  all  un- 
guessing,  wrought  the  change.  He'd  been 
potman  at  "The  Green  Man"  for  twenty- 
five  solid  years,  and  served  Nancy's  husband 
most  faithful,  and  continued  so  to  serve  her 
when  her  husband  died.  A  clean-shaved, 
quiet  man,  with  wonderful  nice  manners 
and  a  kind  face  and  grey  eyes,  as  small  as 
they  were  sensible.  A  man  of  great  good 
sense  and  religion  also  ;  and  though  accident 
had  made  him  a  potman,  he  was  teetotal 
himself,  and  had  never  touched  a  drop  of 
liquor  in  his  life.  So  quiet  and  regular 
was  he  that  he  was  undervalued,  if  anything, 
and  Nancy  always  said  that  she  never  knew 
what  ''  The  Green  Man  "  w^ould  be  without 
him,  till  it  happened  his  uncle  died  up  the 
country,  and  Bart  asked  for  leave,  and  was 


away  a  week,  burying  the  man  and  settling 
his  affairs. 

They  say  his  mistress  very  near  kissed  him 
wdien  he  came  back,  and  weren't  ashamed 
to  tell  him  she  had  missed  him  at  every 
turn. 

"I  never  did  understand  all  you  mean, 
Bart,"  she  said,  for  a  franker  creature  you 
couldn't  meet.  "You  was  in  my  *mind 
every  minute  of  the  day,  and  when  it  come 
to  night,  and  I  had  to  do  the  fifty  thousand 
things  you  do,  I  began  to  see  what  there  is 
to  you.  And  this  I'll  say,  you  haven't  been 
getting  enough  money  along  with  me,  and 
you'll  have  to  get  more." 

He  didn't  expect  nothing  like  that,  and 
his  face  flickered  up  a  bit,  for  he'd  sooner 
have  had  a  word  of  praise  from  Mrs.  Nute 
than  anybody  alive.  They  was  very  friendly 
and  familiar,  and  really  fond  of  each  other ; 
and  he  knew  how  much,  but  she  didn't.  In 
fact,  as  it  came  out  after,  Bart  had  often 
dreamed  dreams  about  Nancy,  and  wondered 
if  they  would  ever  come  together.  And  he 
confessed  to  her,  when  the  murder  was  out, 
that  his  ambition  had  risen  by  night  to  the 
highest  flights  ;  but  by  day,  when  he  stood 
before  her  once  more,  his  hopes  would  sink 
again,  and  he'd  w^onder  how  he  dared,  even 
under  cover  of  darkness,  to  harbour  such 
high  resolves.  In  a  word,  he  loved  her,  and 
there's  no  doubt  that  Nancy  was  very  much 
attached  to  him,  and  put  great  faith  in  him  ; 
but  along  of  his  being  so  quiet  and  modest 
and  regular,  she'd  never  thought  of  him  as 
anything  different  from  her  potman  and 
right-hand  man.  Then  came  his  holiday, 
and  she  found,  much  to  her  surprise,  what  a 
big  part  of  the  machine  Bart  had  become  ; 
but  though  she  was  frank  enough  to  say  how 
she'd  missed  him,  she  couldn't  go  farther 
and  confess  that  it  weren't  only  for  what  he 
did,  but  also  for  what  he  was.  But  Keat's 
uncle,  now  gone  to  rest,  had  left  him  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  evermore  ;  and 
even  such  a  shy  and  humble  bird  as  Bart 
felt  that  the  case  was  altered,  and  with  that 
dollop  of  money  behind  him,  the  manly  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  have  a  dash. 

It  took  him  a  bit  of  time  to  come  to  the 
scratch  even  then  ;  but  at  last  he  spoke,  and 
did  it  in  his  usual,  gentle  way.  She  knew 
by  many  signs  how  terrible  much  in  earnest 
he  was,  and  she  felt  more  than  a  thought 
drawn  to  him,  and  understood  very  well 
what  a  capital  and  trustworthy  husband  the 
man  would  make  for  her  autumn  time.  Yet 
her  pride  couldn't  quite  see  her  marrying  her 
potman.      She   was    a   woman,  and   had   a 
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female  bent  of  mind  about  things,  and  so 
she  didn't  say  "  No,"  and  didn't  say  "  Yes," 
but  thanked  him  for  offering,  and  said  she'd 
think  it  over.  Whatever  she  said  must  mean 
a  great  change,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  the 
least  of  evils  to  keep  Keat  by  marrying  him ; 
for,  of  course,  if  she  said  "  No  "  to  the  man, 
it  was  clear  he  couldn't  be  her  right  hand 
no  more,  but  must  leave  the  inn.  And  her 
heart  sank  at  the  thought  of  another  potman 
at  her  age. 

Sbe  asked  for  a  week  to  consider  it,  and 
one  fine  day,  unbeknownst  to  Bart,  slipped 
over  to  "The  Tiger,"  to  have  a  tell  along 
with  Matthew. 

"  Bartholomew  Keat  wants  to  marry  me," 
she  said,  "  and  w4iat  d'you  think  of  it  ?  " 

Well,  the  natural  instinct  at  such  times  is 
to  advise  against.  I  don't  know  for  why, 
but  when  man  or  w^oman  asks  a  fellow- 
creature  as  to  the  wisdom  of  w^edding,  they'll 
always  pull  a  long  face  and  find  fifty  reasons 
why  not.  And  as  Matthew  took  the  common 
view  of  Bart  Keat,  and  undervalued  him  a 
lot,  just  because  he  did  his  work  so  perfect 
that  nobody  ever  noticed  it,  he  advised 
Nancy  to  put  the  idea  from  her  and  turn 
the  man  down. 

"  Good  powers  !  "  says  Matthew  Polwarn. 
"  A  simple,  everyday  chap  like  him  to  offer 
for  you  !  He  must  have  a  cheerful  conceit 
of  himself,  sure  enough.  And,  for  my  part, 
I  should  look  to  see  people  of  much  greater 
importance  offering  for  you  ;  and,  anyway, 
why  can't  you  bide  as  you  are  ?  Look  at 
me.  I'm  all  right  unmarried,  and  with  all 
you  can  say  for  the  state,  one  thing  you  can 
always  say  against  it,  and  that  is,  it's  not 
goal  for  business." 

There  was  no  argument  against  Keat  in 
that,  of  course,  and,  being  a  bachelor, 
Matthew's  opinion  didn't  carry  much  weight 
with  Mrs.  Nute,  though  she  greatly  respected 
his  judgment  on  general  questions.  But  he 
didn't  leave  it  there,  for  it  was  clear  she 
had  put  a  lot  of  new  ideas  into  his  napper- 
case  by  her  question,  and  that  very  same 
evening  he  walked  into  her  house  and  sat  in 
her  garden  along  with  her  for  full  twenty 
minutes.  And  the  sum  of  what  he  said  was 
to  ask  her  not  to  decide  about  Keat  till  he'd 
seen  her  again. 

For,  to  be  frank,  the  sudden  reminder 
that  Nancy  Nute  was  a  comely  and  a 
marriageable  woman  had  acted  in  a  verv 
surprising  manner  on  the  mind  of  Mattliew 
Polwarn,  and  though  until  then  the  notion 
of  offering  his  heart  and  hand  had  never 
occurred  to  him,  when  suddenly  faced  with 


the  fantastic  thought  of  Nancy  married  to 
somebody  else,  he  found  the  idea  exceeding 
unpleasant.  In  fact,  it  made  him  troubled, 
and  so  he  got  to  Mrs.  Nute  again,  and 
wouldn't  let  her  do  anything  definite  about 
Bart  until  she'd  given  Matthew  himself  time 
to  turn  over  the  unexpected  problem. 

Which  he  did  do,  and,  after  a  lot  of 
thinking,  he  came  to  the  startling  conclusion 
that  he  could  do  w^ith  Nancy  himself  ;  and 
the  more  he  thought  upon  her,  the  more  he 
grew  to  feel  that  nobody  else  must  have  her 
but  him.  And  then  he  began  to  want  her, 
and  grew  more  and  more  fierce  for  her,  so 
that  the  next  time  they  met,  the  poor  potman 
weren't  so  much  as  mentioned,  and  Matthew 
fairly  swept  Nancy  oft'  her  feet. 

"Since  you  think  of  getting  married, 
then  it's  time  I  stirred  myself,"  began 
Mr.  Polwarn,  "  and  as  I  ain't  going  to  have 
you  marrying  any  Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry 
that  be  daring  enough  to  lift  his  eyes  to 
you  and  cheeky  enough  to  offer,  I  must  do 
it  myself.  And  when  I  come  to  think  of 
the  great  feeling  I  have  towards  you,  Nancy, 
and  the  great  admiration  I've  always  felt 
for  your  judgment  and  good  sense  and  fine 
appearance,  the  wonder  is  I've  held  off  all 
these  years,  and  never  asked  you  to  take 
me.  But  one  good  result  is  that  no  time 
need  to  be  wasted.  We  know  each  other 
W'cll,  and  haven't  got  no  secret  from  each 
other,  and  have  been  good  friends  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  so  there  it  is.  And  if 
you've  got  half  the  opinion  of  me  that  I've 
got  of  you,  then  without  a  doubt  you'll 
thank  your  God  to  hear  what  I'm  saying, 
and  knswer  according." 

He  put  it  like  that  in  his  downright  way, 
and  he  wouldn't  let  Nancy  turn  it  over  in 
her  mind  and  give  him  his  answer  later. 
In  fact,  when  she  suggested  so  doing,  he 
was  a  good  deal  hurt,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  any  hesitation  was  a  reflection 
on  him. 

"  'Tis  no  case  for  beating  about  the  bush," 
he  said,  "  and  you're  not  the  woman  I  take 
you  for  if  you  can't  make  up  your  mind  in 
a  big  thing  as  quick  as  you  can  in  a  small 
one.  Keat  was  different.  You  had  to  let 
him  down  by  degrees,  and  so  soften  the 
blow  ;  but  in  my  case  things  have  long  been 
between  us  of  a  very  delicate  and  tender 
nature,  even  though  we  didn't  know  it,  and, 
looking  back,  I  see  amazing  clear  that  we 
were  made  for  each  other  from  the  beginning, 
and  only  failed  to  find  it  out  along  of  being 
so  busy  and  hard-working.  In  fact,  I  ain't 
going  to  take  *  No '  for  an  answer,  Nancy, 
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so  youll  be  wasting  your  wind  to  say  it.  I 
haven't  waited  sixty  years  to  hear  a  negative 
from  a  female  when  I  came  to  offer  for  her, 
and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we  should 
be  exceeding  happy  together,  and  you'd  only 
be  a  thought  less  fortunate  than  myself  if 
you  took  me." 

He  rattled  on,  and  Nancy,  who  was  a 
mighty  lot  flattered  by  the  offer,  felt  her 
strength  of  will  fairly  oozing  out  of  her 
before  him.  And,  indeed,  she  couldn't  see 
any  reason  against  it,  for  that  matter.  She 
liked  and  respected  the  man  ;  she  approved 
of  his  forceful  ways  ;  and  she  didn't  see 
any  reason  why  she  shouldn't  love  him  if 
lie  invited  her  so  to  do. 

She  begged,  however,  rather  feeble  like, 
for  time  ;  but  that  was  just  what  he  wouldn't 
give  her,  and  so  it  came  about,  most  strangely, 
I'm  sure,  that  within  less  than  a  week  of 
Bart  Keat's  offer  of  marriage,  Mrs.  Nute  was 
tokened  to  Matthew. 

And  in  sober  honesty  she  had  to  confess 
to  her  friends  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Bart's  proposal,  she  never  would  have  had 
Matthew's. 

And  Matthew  didn't  deny  it. 

"  The  Lord  often  chooses  a  fool  to  light 
the  road  of  the  wise,"  he  declared,  "  and  I 
shall  always  feel  kindly  to  your  potman  for 
showing  me  my  duty.  Not  that  Bart's  a 
fool,  b/any  means,  for  a  more  self-respecting 
man  you  won't  find.  But  he  don't  move  on 
our  level,  and  I'm  sure,  though  it  was  put 
into  him  by  Providence  to  offer  for  you,  he 
was  only  used  as  a  humble  tool  to  lift  you 
to  higher  things." 

'That's  what  Matthew  said,  and  without  a 
doubt  that's  what  he  believed. 

II. 

But  'tis  certain  Nancy  had  her  nice  feelings, 
like  another,  and  when  Bart  came  to  hear  his 
fate,  she  did  suffer  above  a  bit  when  she  broke 
to  the  man  that  she'd  taken  somebody  else. 

"  But  you  must  understand  this,  Bart," 
she  said,  "  if  it  had  been  any  lesser  man  than 
Mr.  Polwarn,  I  wouldn't  have  taken  him. 
I  think  a  very  great  deal  of  you,  and,  for 
your  comfort,  I  don't  mind  confessing  that 
I  was  much  inclined  towards  you  ;  but  when 
Matthew  offered — well,  you're  among  the 
clever  ones,  and  I'm  sure  you'd  be  the  last 
to  put  yourself  up  against  a  man  of  his 
position  and  fame.  Besides  which,  he  was 
my  husband's  lifelong  friend.  And  though 
it  might  seem  strange  to  some  people,  I  feel 
pretty  sure  that  it  won't  seem  strange  to 
you.'' 


Well,  Bart  took  it  lying  down,  as  we 
say,  and  whether  it  was  true  he  was  among 
the  clever  ones,  and  looked  on  to  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  or  simply  happened  to  be 
the  meek  and  mild  sort  that  are  born  for 
other  folk  to  clean  their  .boots  upon,  I  can't 
say.  Anyway,  he  heard  the  widow,  and 
confessed  frankly  that  he  couldn't  stand  up 
against  such  a  rival  as  Matthew. 

''AH  I  can  say  is  that  since  it  had  to 
be,  I  wish  he'd  offered  sooner,  and  not  led 
me  into  this  terrible  misfortune,"  said  Bart, 
looking  very  long  in  the  jaw.  "  Of  course, 
him  and  me  aren't  in  the  same  street, 
Nancy,  and  I  wouldn't  pretend  it,  for  none 
would  be  deceived  if  I  did.  But  I  tell  you 
again  it  is  very  unfortunate  he  left  it  till 
I'd  been  tempted  to  offer.  For  if  he'd 
spoke  first,  I'd  have  held  my  peace,  and 
gone  on  my  way  and  stopped  here  ;  but 
now  it's  all  over,  and  the  course  of  my  life 
is  changed,  and  I  shall  leave  St.  Tid,  though 
where  else  a  person  could  live  comfortably, 
God  knows." 

"  Don't  you  leave,  my  dear  man,"  urged 
Nancy,  glad  enough  he'd  took  it  so  gentle, 
and  never  liking  him  better  than  at  that 
moment.  "St.  Tid  wouldn't  be  St.  Tid 
without  you,  and  you've  always  been  a  true 
and  valued  friend  to  me,  and  a  helpful  and 
sensible  creature,  and  always  will  be.  And, 
between  us,  I  don't  see  no  reason  at  all  why 
you  shouldn't  go  on  as  my  potman.  I'il 
even  go  further  than  that,  and  say  I  don't 
see  why  you  shouldn't  marry  a  nice  woman 
yourself,  and  bring  her  here,  if  you've  got  a 
mind  to  it." 

"  There's  only  one  for  me  in  this  world," 
declared  poor  Bart.  "  There  never  was  but 
one  woman  for  me,  and  never  will  be  ;  and, 
as  to  stopping  here,  I  might,  or  I  might  not, 
for  I've  always  had  my  feelings  under  very 
nice  control,  and  never. let  you  see  by  a  word 
or  a  sigh  what  I  had  in  my  mind.  But  you 
won't  be  here  yourself  much  longer,  and  I 
certainly  don't  serve  in  '  The  Green  Man  ' 
under  any  other  but  you.  In  fact,"  said 
Bart,  "the  pub.  could  only  be  a  deserted 
wilderness  without  you,  to  my  way  of 
feeling." 

It  would  have  been  a  very  cunning  speech 
in  any  man  but  Bart ;  but,  of  course,  a 
simple  soul  like  him  meant  nothing  by  it. 

Anyway,  he'd  given  her  something  to 
think  over,  and  her  face  grew  troubled,  and 
she  looked  into  his  little  eyes  with  a  frown. 

"  Me  gone  !  "  she  said.  "  What  d'you 
mean  ?  Me  leave  •  The  Green  Man  '  after 
thirty-four  year  ?  " 


*^He'd  onlv  come  for  a  bnpch  of  keys,  Avbich  she  ^ave  h|m," 
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"  No  doubt  your  first  would  turn  iu  his 
grave  if  you  did,"  admitted  Bart,  sad  lil^e  ; 
"  but  what  about  it  ?  When  you're  mistress 
of  'The  Tiger ' — well,  then  you're  mistress  of 
'  The  Tiger,'  and  you  can't  be  in  two  places 
at  once,  clever  as  you  are." 

She  didn't  say  no  more,  but  he'd  shook 
her,  though,  no  doubt,  he  didn't  know  it. 
As  a  fact,  that  side  of  the  future  hadn't 
struck  on  Nancy.  She  was  so  excited  at 
the  change  and  the  prospects  of  being  wife 
of  Matthew,  that  she'd  forgot  a  good  bit 
what  it  meant ;  and  though  there  was  the 
splendour  of  being  his  wife  and  so  on,  yet 
against  that  rose  the  harsh  certainty  that 
she'd  have  to  play  second  for  the  rest  of  her 
life,  instead  of  being  first.  And  somehow 
she'd  always  regarded  "  The  Green  Man  "  as 
being  rather  a  higher  class  establishment 
than  "  The  Tiger,"  along  of  the  tea-garden 
and  pleasure  ground.  And  now,  turning 
it  over,  she  began  to  feel  pretty  certain  that 
Matthew  wouldn't  be  of  her  opinion  on  that 
subject. 

When  she'd  got  so  far,  Bart  poked  his 
head  into  her  little  private  room. 

He'd  only  come  for  a  bunch  of  keys, 
which  she  gave  him  ;  but,  before  he  went 
out  again,,  he  let  drop  one  very  telling 
remark.  It  didn't  seem  to  have  much 
bearing  on  what  they'd  been  talking  about, 
and  yet,  if  Bart  hadn't  been  such  a  simple 
man,  you'd  have  thought  he  knew  exactly 
what  was  in  her  mind  at  that  minute. 

All  he  said  was  :  "  You  can't  have  anything 
for  nothing,  Nancy — not  in  this  weary 
world."     Then  he  disappeared. 

Well,  doubt  in  a  situation  of  this  sort 
seemed  more  than  Mrs.  Nute  was  built  to 
endure,  and  the  same  evening,  when  Matthew 
dropped  in  for  half  an  hour  to  do  his  bit  of 
courting,  she  came  to  it.  She  weren't  too 
hopeful  naturally,  and  she  knew  he  must 
have  his  way  in  the  end  ;  but  she  fell  back 
upon  a  bit  of  bluff,  as  women  will  when 
they're  up  against  a  difficult  position.  In 
her  heart,  being  a  very  reasonable  and 
sensible  creature,  she  knew  the  game  was  up 
so  far  as  "  The  Green  Man  "  was  concerned, 
because  you  can't  eat  your  cake  and  have 
it  both  *  and  it  was  very  clear  she  couldn't 
be  Mr.  Polwarn's  partner  and  reign  on  her 
own  also  ;  but  she  put  out  a  feeler,  though 
vt  the  same  time  quite  ready  to  climb  down. 
However,  the  world  is  full  of  surprises,  and 
you  never  know,  when  you  begin  talking, 
Tvhere  the  gift  of  speech  will  land  you. 
There's  a  sort  of  people  who  only  like  to 
talk  for  the  sake  of  argument^  nnd  if  you 


say  twice  two  is  four,  they  won't  let  it  rest 
at  that ;  and  there's  another  sort  of  people 
who  can't  keep  their  eyes  on  a  conversation 
and  theit  own  temper  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
that  sort  think  if  you  don't  agree  with  them, 
you  mean  to  quarrel.  In  fact,  the  art  of 
conversation  isn't  given  to  all,  and  the  spirit 
of  fair  give  and  take  in  that  matter  is  much 
rarer  tlian  we  humans  would  like  to  believe, 
or  than  it  ought  to  be. 

"I  be  looking  on  ahead  a  good  bit,  my 
dear,"  began  Nancy.  "This  is  a  great 
upheaval  at  my  time  of  life,  and  I'm  wondering 
all  manner  of  things.  Will  you  be  so  happy 
and  comfortable  along  with  me  at  '  The 
Green  Man '  as  what  you  are  over  there 
at  '  The  Tiger '  ?  You  must  put  that  to 
yourself,  Matthew." 

That  was  her  bluff,  you  see — an  innocent 
thing  enough— and  if  he'd  seen  through  it, 
and  just  laughed,  and  answered  as  a  loving 
heart  in  a  male  bosom  ought,  no  harm  could 
have  happened  ;  but  Matt,  with  all  his 
virtues,  hadn't  much  sense  of  fun,  nor  yet 
knowledge  of  women.  So,  by  way  of  reply, 
he  jumped  as  if  he'd  sat  down  on  a  wasp, 
and  snorted  in  what  you  might  call  a  very 
contemptuous  fashion. 

''Woman  comes  to  man,  I  believe,  not 
man  to  woman,"  he  said. 

"  That  is  so,  but  you  must  think  all  round 
it,"  she  answered,  with  a  touch  of  colour, 
for  she  didn't  like  his  contempt. 

He  laughed  now,  but  it  was  in  the  wrong 
place,  so  that  didn't  please  her,  neither. 

"Where's  the  f  un  .^  "  she  asked.  "I 
thought,  of  course,  that  you'd  be  business- 
like as  well  as  lover-like,  and  see  '  The 
Green  Man '  had  got  more  to  it  and  was 
more  every  way  than  '  The  Tiger.'  " 

She  oughtn't  to  have  said  it,  but  she  did. 

"  You  thought  that,  Nancy  ? "  he  asked, 
too  astonished  for  the  minute  to  be  vexed. 
"''The  Green  Man'  more  to  it  than  'The 
Tiger '  ? " 

"  Surely." 

"Because  you  get  a  few  tea-parties  at 
ninepence  a  head  on  your  little  bit  of  grass  ?  " 

W^ell,  that  meant  the  gloves  off,  of  course. 

"AVhat  might  you  mean  by  my  'little  bit 
of  grass,'  then  ?  Not  the  best  garden  in 
St.  Tid,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Be  blessed,"  he  said,  "if  this  ain't  the 
funniest  thing  I've  ever  heard  !  " 

"You  never  was  one  to  see  a  joke,"  she 
answered,  "  and  if  that's  the  funniest  thing 
you  ever  heard,  you  ain't  heard  many.  And 
you'll  forgive  me,  Matthew,  if  I  say  there's 
nothing  funny   in   me  speaking  about  my 
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garden,  though  it  do  sound  funny  to  hear  it 
called  'a  bit  of  grass '  by  a  man  that's  got 
nothing  but  a  few  apple  trees  past  bearing, 
and  a.strip  of  potatoes  and  weeds,  and  a  fowl 
run.  But  as  youVe  got  no  use  for  a  garden, 
perhaps  you'll  remember  the  inn  yard,  and 
how  many  bosses  you  can  put  up,  and  how 
many  1  can." 

"  It's  the  number  of  horses  that  comes,  not 
the  number  that  you  put  up,"  he  answered. 
"  My  inn  yard — so  terrible  small,  no  doubt,  to 
your  eye — can  yet  hold  half  a  dozen  vehicles  ; 
and  you'll  generally  find  'em  there,  and  the 
bosses  in  the  stalls." 

"  Half  a  dozen  !  You  know  better, 
Matthew.  'Twould  puzzle  you  to  get  in 
four  market  carts.  And  how  many  times 
have  you  led  'em  into  my  yard,  and  never 
thanked  me,  neither  ?  " 

Mr.  Pol  warn  was  getting  up  his  steam  by 
now,  and  Mrs.  Nute  was  losing  her  temper. 

He  dropped  the  market  carts  and  came  to 
the  point. 

"  And  did  you  really  think  I  was  going  to 
chuck  '  The  Tiger'  and  coming  over  to  your 
shop  ?  Did  you  really  think  that,  Nancy — 
a  fairly  sensible  woman  like  you  ?  " 

She  never  had,  of  course,  but  she.  weren't 
going  to  allow  it  now.  She'd  rather  have  had 
an  apoplexy  on  the  spot  than  throw  up  the 
sponge  after  what  he'd  said. 

"  You've  often  told  me  I  w^as  the  sensiblest 
she  you  ever  met  wdth,  Matthew,  and,  being 
so,  I  naturally  thought  you'd  drop  your  bar- 
loafer's  place  and  come  over  to  me — and  glad 
to  come.'' 

"  Good  Powers  !  "  said  Mr.  Polwarn,  and 
stared  at  her  as  if  she  was  a  spider  dropped 
in  his  glass  of  beer. 

I  think  Mrs.  Nute  felt  that  was  about  the 
limit,  and  she'd  said  enough,  if  not  too  much. 
Anyway,  she  began  to  make  peace  from 
that  point,  though  it  weren't  too  easy.  But 
women  often  have  more  sense  of  propriety  in 
a  row  than  what  men  have  ;  and  after  they've 
got  in  a  fatal  thrust,  they'll  soften,  especially 
if  they  think  they've  won  the  battle  and 
come  out  victorious. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  Nancy.  "  'Tis  a  shame 
upon  us — two  old  people  with  some  credit  for 
sense — to  be  dressing  one  another  down  like 
this.  I'm  sorry,  Matthew,  if  I've  hurt  your 
feelings  ;  but  'tis  your  fault,  for  you  didn't 
ought  to  have  scoffed  at  my  garden  and  called 
it  a  patch  of  grass.  It  may  seem  nought  to 
you,  but  it's  a  lot  to  me — my  life-blood,  you 
might  say." 

"  You  needn't  apologise  now,"  he  answered. 
"You've  opened  my  eyes — right  or  wrong. 


'  A  bar-loafer's  place  '  is  '  The  Tiger.'  Well, 
'well  !  No  wonder  you  thought  I'd  come  and 
live  along  with  you  to  '  The  Green  Man.'  " 

"I  didn't  really,"  she  confessed.  *' I 
knew  very  w^ell  you  wouldn't ;  but  1  had  to 
say  it.  And  if  I'd  remembered  that  a  joke 
was  nought  to  you,  I  might  have  thought 
twice." 

"  I  laughed,  however,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  you  laughed.  And  a  proper  blood- 
curdling laugh  it  was." 

Then  Mr.  Polwarn  got  up  to  take  his 
leave. 

"Well,  that  lets  me  out,"  he  replied  to 
her.  "We'd  better  turn  this  over  in  a 
prayerful  spirit ;  and  since  you've  told  me 
you're  sorry  for  what  you  said,  I  won't  be 
behind  you,  and  I'll  say  that  I'm  sorry  for 
what  I  said,  though  it  was  whips  to  your 
scorpions." 

"  We'll  meet  again  in  a  wxek,"  said  Nancy. 

"I  was  going  to  say  a  fortnight,"  he 
answered,  and  her  lips  tightened  and  her 
eyes  grew  hard. 

"  Make  it  a  month,"  she  suggested. 

Then  he  began  to  feel  he  was  overdoing 
his  indifference  ;  but  he  didn't  mean  to  eat 
no  more  humble  pie  for  Nancy  that  evening, 
and  so  he  agreed  they'd  take  a  month  to 
think  on  it. 

"  And  one  point  w^e'd  better  have  clear," 
he  said.  "If  you  marry  me,  you  come  to 
'  The  Tiger.'  that's  my  last  word  on  that 
subject." 

"  I'll  bear  it  in  mind,  Matthews" 

"  Bar-loafers  or  no  bar-loafers." 

"  Just  so.  Nothing  could  be  clearer,  I'm 
sure." 

They  didn't  take  an  affectionate  leave  of 
each  other,  and  there's  no  doubt  their  hearts 
were  very  full  about  it.  'Twas  six  of  her 
and  half  a  dozen  of  him,  I  reckon,  and  both 
knew  they'd  been  wrong,  but  each  blamed 
the  other  most. 

Matthew  kept  his  mouth  shut  on  his 
trouble,  for  he  was  a  proud  man,  and  he'd 
have  died  rather  than  confess  he'd  made 
any  mistake  in  his  judgment  regarding  Mrs. 
Nute.  But  she  wasn't  proud,  and  she'd  got 
Bart,  of  course,  to  listen  to  her  adventures, 
and  he  had  the  luck  to  say  the  word  in  season 
and  calm  her  down. 

He  heard  the  tale,  and  to  Nancy's  credit 
there's  no  doubt  he  heard  it  truthfully  told, 
for  she  didn't  exaggerate,  and  she  didn't 
hide  her  part  in  the  argument ;  but  Mr. 
Keat  entirely  supported  her,  and  said  that, 
in  his  opinion,  such  a  self-respecting  woman 
could   have  done   and    said   no    less.      He 
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declared  that  Matthew  had  brought  this 
disaster  upon  himself,  and  he  feared  that 
his  action  and  impatience  showed  a  very 
poor  understanding  of  female  nature  in 
general  and  Nancy's  in  particular. 

"  It  isn't  as  if  you  was  a  difficult  and 
notorious  sort  of  woman,"  explained  Bart, 
"  for  then  the  man  might  have  sympathy  ; 
but  for  a  man  to  misunderstand  you  is  to 
give  himself  away,  and  show  he's  got  but 
a  low  order  of  brain,  because  you  always 
speak  clearly,  and  you're  always  honest  and 
straight,  and  your  w^ord  is  as  good  as  your 
bond.  And,  for  my  part,  I  don't  see  at  all 
that  it  was  an  unfair  thing  to  do  to  ask  him 
to  come  and  live  with  you,  considering  what 
a  remarkable  house  this  is.  And  you've 
got  a  perfect  right  to  consider  '  The  Green 
Man'  a  higher  class  public  than  'The 
Tiger';  and  to  speak  of  your  renowned, 
garden  as  '  a  patch  of  grass '  was  very  far  ' 
from  a  gentlemanly  thing,  and,  if  it  weren't 
such  a  wicked  falsehood,  you  might  laugh 
at  such  jealousy.  For  jealousy,  no  doubt, 
there  is  to  the  back  of  it." 

In  this  way  Bart  soothed  Mrs.  Nute,  and, 
for  such  an  ordinary  man,  his  choice  of 
words  was  worthy  of  all  praise.  She  went 
so  far  as  to  ask  Bart  if  he'd  speak  to 
Matthew  for  her  ;  but  he  didn't  see  his  way 
to  that. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  there's  few  things  I 
wouldn't  do  for  you,  on  the  earth  or  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth  ;  but  for  me  to  see 
Mr.  Polwarn  on  such  a  sacred  subject  is 
out  of  the  question.  It's  far  too  delicate  a 
subject,"  Bart  told  her  ;  "  and  you  must 
also  remember  that  at  the  present  time  I'm 
suffering  myself  from  great  grief  and  sorrow, 
because  all  is  lost  for  me.  No,"  he  said, 
"  I'm  sure  in  a  calmer  moment  you'll  under- 
stand that  if  there's  one  man  in  the  world 
can't  go  to  Matthew  and  demand  reparation 
on  your  account,  Nancy,  I'm  that  man." 

Of  course  she  did  see  it. 

"  Be  honest,"  she  said.  "  I  think  a  very 
great  deal  of  you,  and  if  Matthew  dazzled 
me  a  bit,  Bart,  that's  only  to  say  I  was  weak, 
and  no  discredit  to  you.  And  I  dare  say 
-^  your  calm  manner  and  good  temper  and  so 
on  w^ould  wear  better  in  the  long  run  than 
his  overbearing  way  and  cruel  self-conceit. 
But  be  honest.  Do  you  think  '  The  Tiger's  ' 
a  more  important  and  more  famous  house 
than  what  mine  is  ?  " 

"  This  house,"  declared  Bart,  "  have  got 

-  the  natural  advantages,  and  Matthew  have 

got  the  pull  in  the  matter  of  capital.     My 

candid  opinion  is  that  if  '  The  Green  Man^ 


had  a  hundred  pounds  spending  on  it,  and  a 
brave  advertisement  to  the  holiday  people 
put  in  the  papers  now  and  again,  in 
six  months  we  shouldn't  hear  no  more 
about  '  The  Tiger.'  'T would  as  good  as 
vanish  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  There's 
not  the  exclusiveness,  jior  yet  the  class 
there,  and  never  was ;  and  we  all  know 
when  gentlefolks  come  to  St.  Tid — to  see 
the  quarries  and  what-not — which  house  they 
bring  their  custom  to." 

In  another  man  this  would  have  been 
craft,  without  a  doubt ;  but  in  Bart  'twas 
just  an  honest  opinion,  and  Nancy  found 
herself  entirely  of  his  mind. 

*'  'Tis  amazing  how  we  think  alike,"  she 
told  him  ;  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  if 
she  hadn't  cast  his  offer  aside  so  quick, 
he  was  going  to  have  talked  about  a  bit 
of  outlay  on  "  The  Green  Man "  from  his 
windfall. 

"  This  place  be  my  life,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,"  he  explained.  "  I  feel  so  much 
part  of  it  as  the  front  door,  Nancy,  and  my 
first  thought,  when  my  ancient  uncle  died 
and  left  me  his  useful  bit  of  money,  was 
'  The  Green  Man.'  Or  I  should  say  it  was 
my  second  thought,  for  my  first  was  you,  as 
I've  made  clear." 

"  If  Polwarn  could  only  be  made  to  see 
he's  wrong  about  '  The  Tiger,' "  said  Nancy, 
"  I  should  have  a  bit  more  peace  of  mind. 
At  present  he  thinks  I'm  only  a  silly  woman, 
and  my  goose  is  a  duck  ;  but  if  he  knew  a 
clear-seeing  man,  like  you,  felt  the  same,  it 
might  open  his  eyes." 

"  It  would  depend  a  good  deal  how  we  all 
stood,"  answered  Bart.  ''  I'm  not  clever,  but 
I'm  clever  enough  not  to  go  edging  in  between 
husband  and  wife,  as  I  suppose  it  will  soon 
be  ;  but  if  you  should  reach  a  point  where 
you  can  say  you're  free  to  the  nation  once 
more,  and  not  bound  to  Matthew,  then,  if 
you  was  to  give  me  the  right,  I'd  very  soon 
let  him  know  that  there's  a  gulf  fixed 
between  'The  Green  Man'  and  'The  Tiger,' 
and  I'd  make  the  gulf  broader  in  a  week." 

"  I'll  turn  it  over,"  she  promised  him,  and,, 
sure  enougl),  she  did,  and  it  was  less  than  a 
month,  after  all,  before  she  and  Matthew 
met  again  ;  for  she  walked  over  and  spoke 
with  him  inside  two  days.  They  had  a  very 
friendly  ten  minutes,  too,  for  l3oth  was  on 
their  best  behaviour,  and  both  a  bit  ashamed 
of  losing  their  tempers.  And  ^s  they'd  come 
to  exactly  the  same  conclusion,  each  was  very 
thankful  indeed  to  hear  what  the  other  had 
got  to  say. 

They  parted  the  best  of  friends,  but  they 
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parted,  and  it  was  understood  that  thej  felt 
sure  they'd  be  happier  and  more  self- 
respecting  and  better  friends  and  liner 
ornaments  of  society  altogether  if  they  didn't 
wed,  but  just  kept  on—good  neighbours,  as 
before. 

And  Nancy  took  Bart  after  a  decent 
interval ;  but  the  interval  was  Bart's  own 
idea,  and  though  he  hadn't  the  wit  to  see 
how  valuable  his  suggestion  really  w^as,  it 
worked  out  very  well  indeed  for  him,  because, 
after  six  months  had  passed,  Nancy  had 
gro\*n  quite  cool  again,  and  entirely  forgiven 
Matthevv,  and  no  longer  had  any  wish  that 
Bart  should  go  over  and  give  him  a  bit  of 
his  mind,  or   anything  uncomfortable  like 


that.  So  not  a  cloud  was  upon  the  marriage, 
and  Mr.  Polwarn  gave  Nancy  a  nice  present 
of  crockery  when  the  time  came. 

And,  wdiat's  more,  after  Bart  was  married, 
he  put  twice  a  hundred  pounds  into  "  The 
Green  Man,"  and  Nancy  saw  he  got  his 
money's  worth. 

You'll  not  find  a  happier  couple  of  middle- 
aged  people  anywhere,  and  though  now  and 
again  I've  heard  a  man  to  say  that  Bart's 
not  such  a  meek  and  mild  customer  as  he 
seems  to  be,  and  Nancy  knows  it,  be  sure 
that's  only  a  little  bit  of  human  spite  ;  for 
there's  many  in  the  world  w^ho  can't  see  th-eir 
neighbours  happy  and  prosperous  without 
wanting  to  drop  vinegar  in  the  oil. 


A   WILD    FLOWER. 

IN  my  wild  garden,  where  the  green  firs  are  growing,    - 

Rocking  with  the  south  wind,  toward  the  time  of  sowing, 
I  found  an  unknown  flow'r,  and  its  heart  was  honey=deep, 
And  it  brought  me  strange,  sweet  dreams  when  the  night  brought  sleep. 
Oh,  slowly,  slowly  opened  its  leaves  in  show'r  and  sun. 
Until  myself  and  the  blossom's  golden  self  grew  one! 

Every  moon  that  changes,  and  I  say,  a-sighing. 

Perchance  'twill  journey  onward  with  the  primrose  breath  a=dying, 

Mayhap  'twill  flit  and  fall  with  the  apple-petals  flying; 

'Twill  sink  amid  the  grass  with  the  hedge=roses  dew; 

'Twill  drop  away  and  pass  with  the  heather  harebells  blue. 

But  low  burnt  the  heather«=glow,  and  still  it  throve  anew. 

In  my  wild  garden,  where  the  green  firs  are  growing. 
With  the  north  wind  blowing,  and  white  with  the  snowing. 
At  the  turn  of  the  winter  drear,  at  the  wakening  of  the  year, 
I  give  into  the  hands  of  Qod  my  life's  wild  blossom  dear. 
To  leave  or  to  withhold,  for  'tis  His  own  to  take. 
Or  give  I    Yet,  oh,  may  it  live,  for  His  great  mercy's  sake ! 


When  the  withies  gold-and-silver  to  the  winds  are  throwing, 

And  the  fir  sap  is  flowing,  toward  the  time  of  sowing, 

Yourself  may  find  this  wild  flow'r  sudden  and  unknowing. 

Its  petals  are  primrose- pure,  and  its  heart  is  honey-deep. 

But  't  may  bring  you  tearful  dreams  when  the  dark  brings  sleep, 

So  you  may  pray  that  night  and  day  'tis  yours  to  have  and  keep! 

ROMANY   RAWNY. 
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T  was  during  the 
Easfcer  holidays  thafc 
the  Aircraft  Factory 
first  touched  pros- 
perity. It  had  long 
been  in  existence, 
and  although  its 
fierce  activities  had 
been  interrupted 
again  and  again 
by  other  pursuits, 
such  as  bike-mongering  and  model  railways, 
the  development  of  aeronautics  had  never 
been  seriously  arrested.  A  Parental  Observer 
had  little  doubt  that  the  apparent  craze 
was  more  than  a  mere  passing  whim,  for 
the  Engineer's  perseverance  seemed  almost 
proof  of  a  vocation.  The  Boy  got  hold 
of  every  possible  scrap  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  read,  marked,  learned,  inwardly 
digested,  and  remembered.  And  all  the 
time  patient  experiments  went  forward, 
until  from  crude  beginnings  there  arose 
a  model  that  flew.  Thereafter  machine 
followed  machine  in  regular  sequence  and 
with  ever-increasing  efficiency,  every  one 
properly  numbered.  No  matter  if  No.  12 
might  contain  part  of  the  materials  of  a  now 
defunct  No.  10.  This  was  No.  12,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  a  lengthening  line,  its  number 
the  proof  that  Nos.  10  and  11  and  a  flight 
of  ruder  progenitors  had  once  existed.  At 
No.  30  the  thing  became  a  serious  business, 
for  the  public  performances  of  the  model 
planes  had  proved  an  unsought  advertise- 
ment, and  to  the  builder  came  requests  that 
he  who  made  machines  so  well  for  himself 
,  would  now  make  for  others. 

There  had  been,  however,  even  earlier 
"  inquiries,"  as  they  say  in  the  City,  but  the 
results  had  not  been  altogether  happy.   Some 


time  previous  a  certain  Johnny  Lexham  had, 
it  is  true,  "placed"  an  order,  which  was 
faithfully  executed  at  considerable  expense, 
and  the  goods  duly^  delivered  in  good 
condition  just  at  the  end  of  school  term. 
But  Johnny  Lexham's  notions  of  commercial 
integrity  were  rudimentary.  He  accepted 
delivery,  and  took  the  machine  home  on  a 
promise  to  pay.  The  holidays  passed  without 
any  communication  of  a  pecuniary  nature, 
and  the  manufacturer's  heart  was  sad.  To 
his  credit,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  dun 
the  defaulter,  and  wrote  off  five,  shiUings  dead 
loss.  Finally,  next  term,  Johnny  brazenly 
declared  himself  quite  unable  to  pay,  but 
offered — nay,  forced — the  return  of  the 
machine,  minus  the  valuable  rubber  which 
supplied  the  motive  power.  He  seemed  to 
conceive  that  mere  possession  of  the  article 
entitled  him  to  drive  a  bargain.  For  his 
trouble  he  retained  the  rubber.  Magnificent, 
but  not  commerce. 

It  was  a  bitter  lesson  for  the  Engineer, 
his  first  hard  experience  in  the  ways  of  the 
world  ;  and  it  was  of  use  to  him  when  he 
at  length  started  the  Darley  End  Aircraft 
Factory. 

For  a  time  the  concern  did  little  outside 
business,  and  spent  its  energies  in  perfecting 
its  machines.  It  attracted  attention,  how- 
ever, and  was  blessed  with  troops  of  friends 
and  admirers.  No  actual  partnership  arose, 
although  Dale,  an  ingenious  youth  of  like 
tastes,  played  capable  assistant,  and  was 
understood  to  have  an  informal  interest. 
He  did  not  do  much  actual  work,  and 
attempted  nothing  on  the  grand  scale 
himself,  but  was  considered  sensible,  useful, 
and  not  unhandy.  At  experimental  flights 
he  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  ''  my 
mechanic."     Dale  was  said  to  be  a  "good 
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theoretican  "  (sic),  could  talk  with  sufficient 
learning  in  technical  terms,  knew  the  types 
of  real  aircraft  and  the  pcrsomiel  of  the 
flying  world  as  well  as  the  genus  boy  knows 
the  great  cricketers  and  their  performances. 
Altogether,  Dale  proved  a  worthy  ally,  and 
no  serious  business  was  undertaken  without 
his  assistance.  The  pair  spent  hours  in  the 
workshop,  planning,  concocting,  and  de- 
liberating with  the  gravity  of  principals  in 
a  great  factory.  But  the  handiwork  remained, 
in  the  end,  the  Engineer's. 

There  was  also  a  third  person,  who  afforded 
the  comic  relief.  This  was  Dale's  little 
cousin,  an  acute,  very  thick-set  and  chubby 
person,  just  emerging  from  infancy,  but 
with  an  odd  wisdom  beyond  his  years.  The 
artificers,  humorists  both,  tolerated  and  even 
encouraged  the  imp,  wdiose  gift  of  monkey 
imitation  provided  endless  fun  for  the  elder 
boys.  For  Dicky  also  blossomed  out  into  an 
enthusiastic  and  persevering  airman.  He  sat 
apart  and  fashioned  fearful  and  wonderful 
machines  of  sticks  and  brown  paper.  They 
did  not  fly,  but  no  matter.  He  was  of  an 
age  when  imagination  supplied  what  his 
handicraft  lacked  of  efficiency.  He,  too, 
compounded  horrible  lubricants  of  weird 
ingredients,  and  gloried  in  the  dismal  mess 
he  made.  And  the  more  he  messed,  the 
more  the  other  boys  delighted  in  his 
performances,  which  they  reported,  with 
sly,  appreciative  grins,  to  Elder  Persons  in 
Authority. 

"  Dicky's  latest "  became  a  subject  of 
frequent  inquiry,  and  there  was  usually 
something  sporting  to  record. 

One  day  a  Pater,  taking  his  walks  abroad, 
found  young  Dicky  near  the  gate,  haranguing 
Co  small  girl,  and  poising  above  his  head  a 
smooth,  brown,  sausage-shaped  stone. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Dicky  ? "  the 
greybeard  asked. 

"This  is  my  airship,"  said  the  imp 
solemnly.  He  took  care,  being  a  patriot, 
not  to  say  "  Zeppelin." 

The  Pater  person  passed  on,  and  later 
spoke  of  the  matter  to  the  Engineer. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  that  worthy,  "  and  he's 
gone  one  better.  Do  you  know.  Daddy, 
he's  half  buried  a  big  cocoa  tin  in  the 
ground,  so  that  the  unburied  side  forms 
an  arch.     See  ?  " 

After  a  moment  the  Pater  saw. 

"  The  airship  shed  ?  "  he  ventured. 

The  Engineer  nodded. 

"  And  he  keeps  his  sausage  stone  in  it. 
He's  a  queer  kid." 

The  Pater  thought  he  knew  others^  who, 


however,  were  rapidly  leaving  the  "  kid " 
stage  behind,  and  would  be  mortally  insulted 
by  the  name. 

On  a  later  day,  before  the  same  small 
female  audience,  Dicky  w^as  discovered 
poising  a  big  bottle  as  he  had  poised  the 
stone.  Presently  the  bottle  spilt  water,  in 
successive  short  gushes,  on  the  ground. 

The  Pater  took  no  notice,  but  on  the  first 
opportunity  questioned  his  son  as  to  the 
inwardness  of  Dicky's  hydraulic  pantomime. 
He  had  been  very  dense. 

"Droppin'  bombs,"  said  the  Engineer, 
amazed  at  his  father's  unready  wit.  Truly 
god-like  is  the  imagination  of  youth.  Poor 
Pater  !  "The  things  which  he  had  seen  he 
now  could  see  no  more."  Once  upon  a 
time  he  would  not  have  required  to  ask  an 
explanation  of  a  thing  so  glaringly  obvious. 

To  be  sure,  Dicky  was  dropping  bombs. 
It  was,  in  more  ways  than  one,  an 
accomplishment  of  that  fat  rogue's.  Before 
this  tale  is  ended  the  reader  may  hear  more 
of  his  prowess  in  that  direction. 

Meanwhile  the  great  industry  progressed. 
It  filled  the  holidays  with  a  busy  hum.  The 
noise  of  the  file  and  the  saw  resounded  at 
all  hours.  This  a  studious  Parent,  who  heard 
it  afar,  sometimes  too  insistently  for  his 
comfort,  was  content  to  endure.  He  saw 
something  ahead  in  the  strange  future  that 
awaits  the  world  when  this  present  strife  is 
stilled.  Once  he  had  dreamed  of  a  scholar 
son  sharing  his  own  pursuits,  but  that  gift 
Nature  had  plainly  denied.  He  bowed  to 
the  inevitable,  and  gave  the  word  for 
mathematics  and  still  more  mathematics,  ^ 
and  the  shaping  of  the  Boy's  mind  towards  a 
career  of  practical  science.  Already,  had  it 
been  expedient,  the  Engineer  could  have  got 
a  job  in  an  aeroplane  factory,  and  would  y_ 
have  started  with  a  decent  manual  skill  - 
and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
construction  of  that  essential  war  machine. 
He  had  the  subject  well  in  hand.  Months 
before  the  great  P.-B.  appeared  to  flutter 
the  Parliamentary  dovecotes,  the  Boy  had 
told  his  father  the  particular  defects  of  the 
Government  machines,  with  chapter  and 
verse.  Of  the  B.  E.  20  he  had  the  liveliest 
distrust,  not  that  it  was  wholly  unsound  in 
design,  l3ut  that  the  parts  were  unsatisfactory. 
He  begged  to  visit  Hendon  frequently,  and 
there  expounded,  with  reasoned  judgment, 
the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  flying,  rightly 
apportioning  praise  and  blame,  naming  each 
machine  as  it  left  the  shed,  and  pointing  out 
its  qualities.  An  elderly  bookworm  became 
interested,  read  to  keep  pace  with  his  son, 
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and  at  length  found  that  he,  in  his  degree, 
had  got  to  know  something  of  the  matter 
which  means  so  much  to  the  nation  at  this 
pinch.  Clearly  it  was  right  that  the  Boy 
should  have  his  way,  and,  while  he  must 
still  follow  some  ancient  and  indispensable 
paths  of  knowledge,  be  guided  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  his  vocation.  The  thing  had 
lasted  too  long  and  was  too  seriously 
pursued  to  be  a  mere  passing  whim. 

But  that  was  still  some  distance  ahead. 
Just  then  it  was  holiday,  and  the  Aircraft 
Factory  went  about  its  heavy  work  as  the 
happiest  sport.  Sport  became  paramount 
in  the  days  of  the  Great  Flying  Meeting, 
announced  by  typewritten  handbills  and  an 
elaborate  programme.  It-  is  a  Pater's  duty 
to  take  such  affairs  seriously,  and  to  come 
with  a  free  mind  to  odd  half -hours  of 
consultation. 

"  Please  do  not  be  preoccupied.  Daddy, 
when  we  talk  about  aeroplanes." 

Only  a  churl  or  a  curmudgeon  could  resist 
that  appeal.  The  Artificer  has  a  sensitive 
soul.  He  does  not  worry,  but  he  must  have 
complete  sympathy  in  council.  It  is  worth 
while  to  give  him  undivided  and  whole- 
hearted attention  at  these  conclaves. 

"  Could  his  father  possibly  spare  time  to 
attend  the  Great  Flying  Meeting  ?  Captain 
Fortescue,  E.A.,  home  on  brief  leave,  and 
staying  with  Mrs.  Gillie  at  Colonel  Bogey's, 
had  kindly  consented  to  umpire.  The 
Common,  please,  Saturday,  at  three." 

"  Is  it  competitions  between  your  own 
machines  ?  " 

"Partly;  but  there's  a  person  staying  here 
who  builds  beauties.  His  name's  Davies. 
I've  challenged  him.  Davies  is  a  Canadian. 
He's  not  here  for  very  long.  Oh,  please, 
don't  be  preoccupied  !  " 

The  Unwise  Parent  thought  he  was  doing 
his  best  to  attend.  But  he  had  much  on 
his  mind  in  these  days.  He  should  have 
asked  questions,  and  thus  escaped  a  horrible 
blonder.  He' did  not  ask  questions,  however, 
but  graciously  promised  to  attend  and  give 
prizes. 

The  damsels  of  the  house  also  put  up  a 
prize — chocolate — with  hopes  of  a  slight 
share  of  the  spoil.  The  Engineer  departed 
to  his  works,  and  the  Pater  fancied  that  all 
was  well. 

II. 

But  at  the  Great  Flying  Meeting  a  hapless 
and  insufficiently  informed  Parent  put  his 
foot  in  it.  The  affair  attracted  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  youth  of  Darley  End  ;  the 


weather,  although  just  a  little  windy,  was 
propitious  enough,  and  honours  were  easy 
with  the  Engineer.  But  in  the  chief  event — 
the  challenge  contest  against  young  Davies 
— that  worthy  boy  seemed  to  compete  at  a 
consideralale  disadvantage  with  a  machine 
that  was  scarcely  finished. 

The  Pater  thereupon  suggested  that,  such 
being  the  case,  it  would  be  as  well  to  call 
the  match  off  .for  the  present,  and  hold  it 
another  day,  when  Davies  would  enter  under 
equal  conditions. 

This  the  umpire  seconded.  The  Engineer 
agreed  without  demur,  and  the  Parent 
suspected  no  error.  Eather,  he  fancied,  he 
had  given  a  useful  lesson  in  fair  sport. 

But  later  that  evening  he  found  out  his 
mistake.  About  bed-time  the  Engineer 
seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind. 
He  hung  about,  stood  first  on  one  foot,  then 
on  the  other,  and  at  last  made  known  his 
trouble. 

"  Daddy  !  '■' 

"  Well,  old  man  ?  " 

"You  know  that  competition  with 
Davies " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"Well,  you  see,  the  conditions  of  the 
challenge  were  that  we  were  each  to  compete 
with  a  brand-new  plane,  to  be  built  in  one 
week.  I'd  finished  mine  in  the  time.  He 
hadn't  quite.  I'd  really  won  when  I 
came  on  to  the  ground.  But  when  you 
proposed  waiting,  I  didn't  like  to  contradict 
you." 

"  It's  a  pity  you  didn't  explain,  old  man. 
I'm  sorry.  In  any  case,  however,  I  think 
you're  safe  to  win  next  time." 

"  There'll  be  no  next  time. '  Davies  is 
leaving  the  place  on  Monday," 

Nothing  more  was  said,  but  the  moral 
went  home  both  ways — to  the  Boy  to  be 
readier  in  taking  his  own  part,  to  the  Parent 
to  give  particular  attention  at  those  times 
which  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  his 
son's  enterprises.  The  plea  "  Please,  don't 
be  preoccupied  ! "  had  its  justice. 

But  there  is  no  woe  withort  its  compen- 
sation. A  few  days  later  Paterfamilias 
happened  to  tell  the  story  to  an  ancient 
friend,  a  Man  of  Law,  who  pondered  the 
matter  for  a  little,  and  then  remarked  that 
he  had  recently  bought  for  his  own  youngsters 
a  model  aeroplane,  which  gave  no  satisfaction. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  dismal  failure.  "Would 
the  Aircraft  Factory,"  said  the  Man  of  Law, 
"  build  one  for  my  boys  ?  " 

"  The  firm,"  Paterfamilias  replied,  "  would, 
no  doubt  be  delighted.'* 
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Thereupon  the  two  greybeards  conferred, 
and  the  Man  of  Law,  enjoining  secrecy,  said 
he  would  approach  the  matter  in  proper 
business  form. 

In  due  course  the  affair  developed,  and 
one  morning  at  breakfast,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Firm,  the 
Engineer  remarked — 

"  Oh,  yes,  by  the  bye.  Daddy,  I  had 
an  inquiry  this  morning  from  a  man  in 
Hampstead,  asking  if  I'd  build  a  plane. 
I  think  Fraser,  who  plays  the  big  drum 
in  the  O.T.C.,  has  been  advertising  me 
up  in  that  quarter.     Plere's  the  letter." 

The  document  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  From  its  "  Dear  Sir "  to  its 
''  Yours  faithfully  "  it  bore  every  mark 
of  genuine  business.  It  set  forth  the 
requirements  of  the  probable  client  with 
admirably  clear  detail,  and  invited  an 
estimate. 

"  I'll  get  a  specification  out  at  once," 
said  the  Firm.  Then  turning  to  its 
Mother,  who  had  offered  congratulatioiis 
on  the  event,  it  continued  cautiously — 

"  But    remember.    Mums,    it's    only 


an  inquiry  as  yet.     It  mayn't   lead  to  an 
order." 

The  Firm  finished  its  breakfast,  begged 
some  headed  notepaper,  and  went  to  its 
office,  whence  it  emerged,  after  a  sufficient 
interval,  with  two  documents,  written  fair, 
correctly  spelt,  and  based  on  the  style  of 
the  correspondence  received  from  bicycle 
and  model  aeroplane  dealers. 


■  V  J  5\ 
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-  ^:^;^  ^^  ^ 


.>'^ 


^^ 


3^ 
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Ififf^ 


The  elm  where  liunfr  the  precious 
plane  of  commerce." 


The  first  ran — 

"  Dear  Sir,— Thank  you  for 
your  inquiry  as  to  model  aero- 
plane. I  have  pleasure  in 
enclosing  estimate  and  specifica- 
tion for  the  machine  described, 
and  I  trust  this  Avill  meet  your 
requirements. 

"  Assuring  you  at  all  times  of 
my  best  services,  etc." 
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The  other  document,  more  imposing, 
ran — 

Specification  and  tender  for  building  a  model 

aeroplane  to  fly  ^  of  a  mile. 

(Here  followed  a  sketch  plan  very  carefully 
drawn.) 

1.  A-shaped  fusilage,  of  strong  wood, 
almost  unbreakable. 

2.  Plane-frame  of  No.  18  piano- wire, 
covered  with  fine  doped  silk. 

3.  Two  best  bent  wood  propellers.  (If 
carved  from  solid  blocks,  4s.  6^.  extra.) 

4.  Eighteen  yards  best  quarter-inch  rubber 
driving  machinery. 

5.  Brackets,  bushes,  wire-strainers,  and 
collets  of  fine  brass. 

The  whole  to  be  finished  in  a  workman- 
like manner  and  duly  tested  and  guaranteed. 
Price  7s.  6^.  Full  instructions  with  each 
machine. 

The  Order  can  usually  be  executed  within 
ten  days. 

The  Firm  can  also  supply  its  noted 
Orio^inal  Lubricant. 


The  Firm  also  makes — 
A  machine  to  fly  ^  of  a  mile  ®  5s. 
A  superior  machine,  with  carved  propellers, 
10s.  6^.  

(Fearful  of  the  Patent  Law,  and  unwilling 
to  betray  secrets,  the  result  of  long  and 
patient  experiments,  the  present  Chronicler 
has  suppressed  or  falsified  all  measurements, 
which  were  carefully  given  to  a  fraction  of 
an  inch.  The  tender,  considering  the  rise 
of  prices  in  material,  was  not  exorbitant. 
In  fact,  the  Boy  had  been  moderate  in  his 
profit.  He  had  full  permission  to  forward 
his  episfcles.) 

One  alteration,  however,  had  to  be  made. 
He  had  misread  his  client's  euphonious 
name  for  something  entirely  grotesque. 
The  necessary  correction  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  said  the  Boy.  "  I'm  glad 
I  was  so  particular  with  my  items,  seeing 
it's  a  lawyer  Fm  dealing  with." 

"  It  is  w^ell,"  Paterfamilias  agreed,  "to  be 
exact  w^ith  all  men,  lawyers  or  none." 

A  day  or  two  of  suspense,  during  which 
the  Engineer  betrayed  no  hint  of  the  anxiety 
he  felt,  passed,  and  then  came  the  order  in 
due  form. 

IIL 

A  PERIOD  of  fierce  industry  ensued.  The 
Engineer  was  visible  only  at  meal-times, 
and  when  he  appeared  his  face  and   hands 


bore  the  marks  of  honest  toil.  Fresh 
experiments  in  the  Firm's  Original  Lubricant 
—  also  on  order — 'had  their  trying  con- 
sequences, for  the  stuff  had  to  be  boiled, 
and  an  exceeding  evil  savour  clung  to  the 
alchemist's  hair  and  clothes.  Further,  he 
was  caught  complacently  stirring  his  horrid 
crucible  on  the  dining-room  fire,  and,  being 
banished  therefrom  in  haste,  betook  himself 
to  his  sisters'  room,  where,  undetected,  he 
completed  his  vile  brew.  But  his  traces 
lingered,  and  a  pair  of  aggrieved  damsels 
waited  on  their  father  to  acquaint  him  with 
their  brother's  iniquity,  and  to  invite  him  to 
come  upstairs  and  take  the  evidence  of  his 
own  nose.  Wild  horses  will  not  drag  from 
the  Chronicler  the  full  recipe  for  that 
lubricant,  but  soft  soap  plays  a  considerable 
part.  No  more  need  be  said.  That  portion 
of  the  story  is  painful. 

But  all's  well  that  ends  well.  The  noble 
plane  grew,  and,  finished  at  length  in  a 
w^orkmanlike  manner,  stood  its  test  and 
received  its  guarantee.  It  seemed,  to  the 
inexpert,  a  masterpiece.  The  Artificer's 
working  clothes,  now  wholly  noisome,  were 
sent  to  the  cleaner — without  much  hope, 
'  it  is  true,  but  in  these  days  of  war  no 
economy  can  be  neglected — and  it  only 
remained  to  dispatch  the  new  machine  to 
the  purchaser. 

Then  madcap  chance  intervened  and 
shaped  an  absurd  and  trying  interlude. 

Down  in  the  workshop  shed  the  machine 
lay  packed,  its  box  labelled,  but  not  yet  tied 
up  with  string.  That  last  delicate  operation 
had  been  entrusted  to  Paterfamilias,  who  had 
promised  to  see  to  the  matter  during  the 
afternoon.  Everybody  except  Paterfamilias 
had  to  go  out.  The  Head — temporary — 
made  no  haste  about  his  task,  for  he  was 
busy.  If  the  box  were  corded  before  the 
Boy  returned,  all  would  be  well.  So  he 
worked  on,  and  meanwhile  many  things 
happened. 

Into  the  garden,  by^  the  back  gate,  came 
young  Dicky,  the  imitator,  hugging  an  odd 
contraption,  his  latest  glorious  effort  in 
aeroplane  ,  construction.  He  made  for  the 
shed,  and,  finding  no  one  there,  bethought 
him.  to  rummage  about  a  little  for  his  private 
entertainment  and  possible  advantage. 

Before  long,  seeing  that  the  Engineer  did 
not  appear — and  for  certain  other  equally 
weighty  reasons  —  Dicky  departed  as  he 
had  come,  unobserved.  Shortly  thereafter 
Paterfamilias  came  down,  and,  being  satisfied 
that  all  was  right— for  had  he  not  super- 
intended the  packing  of  the  plane  ? — made 
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all  fast  Willi  good  string,  well  tied  ;  and,  his 
business  leading  birn  that  way,  be  took  tbe 
box  to  tbe  post  office  and  sent  it  off,  tbereby 
earning  gratitude  from  his  son  for  this 
unexpected  service.  The  Engineer  counted 
that  next  day  but  one  would  bring  him 
news  of  his  client  the  lawyer's  complete  satis- 
faction and  a  much-needed  rise  in  the  Firm's 
financial  barometer. 

On  the  next  day  but  one,  accordingly,  he 
was  on  the  look-out  for  the  morning  post. 

"  He  has  sent  it  to  you,  Daddy,"  said  the 
Boy,  somewhat  disappointed.  "I  suppose 
he  thought  it  safer,  but  the  Firm  would  have 
liked  direct  dealings."  He  handed  over  the 
letter,  and  watched  the  Pater's  face  as  he 
opened  it  and  read  the  contents. 

"This  is  merely  a  business  letter  to  me, 
Boy.  Yours  will  be  coming  later."  But 
the  Pater's  look  was  queer.  The  Boy  went 
away  very  uneasy.  Could  the  thing  have  gone 
WTong,  or  didn't  the  Man  of  Law  and  his  boys 
know  how  to  fly  it  ?  The  latter  was  quite  likely. 

What  the  Pater  had  read  was  disturbing 
enough. 

"  My  Dear  Man, — I'm  bothered  a  bit  over 
this  lark  of  ours  with  your  boy.  Tp-day 
I  received  something  that  puzzles  me 
extremely.  Surely  there's  been  some  mis- 
take. What  I  found  in  the  box  can't  be 
meant  for  my  boys'  aeroplane,  unless  you've 
greatly  over-estimated  your  boy's  powers. 
I'm  sending  it  back  for  you  to  see,  for  it's 
quite  worthless,  and  won't — I  should  say 
' can't' — fly.  I've  addressed  the  box  to  you, 
so  that  you  can  deal  with  the  whole  matter 
at  your  discretion,  and  if  there's  been  a 
huge  mistake — as  I  hope  and  believe — you 
will  be  able  to  put  it  right,  and  perhaps  save 
the  boy's  feehngs.  I  don't  wish  to  write  to 
him  until  we  know  more  about  the  affair." 

All  that  morning  Paterfamilias,  having 
sent  the  Boy  off  on  a  long  bike  ride  to 
deliver  a  note,  kept  a  bright  look-out  for 
the  parcel  post,  which  was  due  at  11.30. 
He  even  met  the  postman  at  the  gate,  and 
had  the  luck  to  get  the  box  up  to  his 
sanctum  unobserved.  He  cut  the  strings, 
tore  off  the  lid,  and  saw 

But  what  he  saw  called  for  an  inquest. 
Only  the  Engineer  could  explain,  if  even  he 
could.  Paterfamilias  went  on  with  his  work, 
and  awaited  the  Boy's  return. 

IV. 

The  Engineer's  face  fell  w^hen,  in  answer  to 
'd  summons,  he  entered  his  father's  den  and 
caught  sight  of  the  all-too-farailiar  box. 


"What's  up?"  he  cried.  '^  Oh,  can't 
the  duffers  fly"  it?  Or  was  it  smashed 
on  the  way  ?  " 

"  Lift  the  lid,  please,  and,  if  you  can, 
explain  what's  inside." 

The  Boy  obeyed.  He  gave  a  grunt 
between  a  sob  and  a  laugh,  and  the  father 
and  son  stood  looking  at  each  other  for 
several  moments  in  equal  dismay  and 
astonishment. 

"What's  that  thing?"  the  Pater  asked 
at  length. 

The  Boy  pulled  himself  together. 

"  It's  one  of'  young  Dicky's  brown-paper 
and  clothes-peg  contraptions.  I'd  know  his 
trade-mark  anywhere.  Oh,  it's  beastly ! 
Enough  to  ruin  the  Firm !  I  say,  Daddy, 
did  you  open  the  box  again  before  you  tied 
it  up  ?  " 

The  Pater  shook  his  head. 

"  I  didn't  think  there  was  any  need  to 
disturb  it.     We'd  packed  the  plane  so  well." 

"  But  Where's  the  plane  itself  ?  "  the  Boy 
cried,  now  fully  realising  his  loss.  "And 
who  took  it  out  ?  JSTo,  not  Dale— he's  too 
good  Si  sort,  and  too  keen  on  the  business. 
I  say,  it  can  only  have  been  that  young 
monkey  Dicky  himself.  He'd  come  poking 
in  before  you  got  down.  If  he  wasn't  so 
little,  I'd  flay  him  alive  !  As  it  is,  one  can't 
touch  him." 

"  You  can  at  least  get  hold  of  him,  and 
we  can  ask  him  some  questions.  See  if  he's 
anywhere  about,  and  bring  him  up,  but 
don't  frighten  him.  Don't  say  anything,  in 
fact — leaVe  it  to  me." 

As  luck  would  have  it,  Dicky  was  about. 
He  came  in,  bland  and  rosy  as  a  June 
morning,  for  he  feared  no  man,  and  lived 
in  perpetual  hopes  of  gingerbread,  which 
his  broad  and  genial  familiarity  was  wont 
to  lure  from  the  Engineer's  mother.  A 
pleasanter  little  boy  did  not  trot  on  two 
fat  legs,  and  he  seldom  opened  his  mouth 
without  letting  fall  some  queer,  old-fashioned 
piece  of  childish  humour. 

"  Come  along  in,  Dicky,"  the  Engineer 
was  saying  Mndly  enough,  "and  see  ray 
Pater." 

"See  /^^m  any  day.  Isn't  your  mother 
in  ?  Your  Pater  hasn't  never  given  me 
gingerbread  before.  P'r'aps  he's  got  some 
now.     Shouldn't  wonder." 

"Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  in 
that  box  ?  " 

"No,  that's  an  aeroplane  box.  Same's 
the  other.  I  build  fine  aeroplanes.  That 
wasn't  a  good  one  of  yours." 

"  Which  ?  " 
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"  The  one  in  the  box  in  the  shed. 
Wouldn't  flj — stuck  in  the  elms  at  the  end 
of  the  paddock." 

"  Did  you  take  it  out  ?  " 

"Just  to  try  it.  Botherin'  thing  stuck. 
Couldn't  get  it  down.  But  gave  you  one  of 
mine  for  it,  honest.  Put  it  in  the  box — all 
right.     Plope  you  Hked  it." 

The  self-righteous  one  beamed  at  his  own 
benevolence,  disarming  censure  by  his  smile. 

"  And,  please,  I'd  like  a  bittie  gingerbread 
now,  and  some  lemonade.  Hi !  There's  my 
aeroplane  !     May  I  have  it  back  now  ?  " 

He  fell  upon  his  unsightly  treasure  and 
hugged  it  to  his  breast.  Father  and  son 
exchanged  glances.  There  was  nothing 
to   be   done   but   to  request   the   engaging 


malefactor  to  lead  them  to  the  elm  where 
hung  the  precious  plane  of  commerce.  With 
sinking  heart  the  Engineer  followed  the 
guide.  But  the  nights  had  been  dry  and 
calm.  The  machine  was  little  the  worse, 
and  very  soon,  with  copious  explanations,  it 
went  forth  to  give  complete  satisfaction  and 
bring  reward  to  its  maker. 

As  for  Dicky,  he  Avas  dismissed,  on  this 
occasion,  without  gingerbres^id,  because  he 
had  been  a  meddlesome  little  boy.  He  did 
not  seem  to  see  the  connexion  very  clearly, 
and  suspected  stinginess  on  the  male  side  of 
the  house. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  remarked  urbanely,  as  he 
retired,  "  nex'  time  I'm  asked  in  I'll  get  a 
glass  of  water." 


''ALEXANDER    AND    DIOGENES." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE     BY    SIR    EDWIN    LANDSEER.    R.A. 
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THE   ART    OF 
PAUL   DELAROCHE 


By  AUSTIN    CHESTER 


ACCORDING  to  W.  P].  Heiilej~who 
probably  knew  as  much  about  the 
romantic  movement  of  the  art  of 
painting  in  England  and  in  France  as  any 
other  authority — Antoine  Jean,  Baron  Gros 
(1771-1835),  Professor  of  Painting  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  was  the  movement's 
pioneer,  and  it  was  to  his  atelier  that 
Hippolyte  Delaroche  was  sent  to  learn  the 
actual  technique  of  paint. 

Delaroche  Pere  was  a  prosperous  dealer  in 
works  of  art.  Naturally,  therefore,  his  two 
sons  were  trained  very  early  to  be  connoisseurs 
of  pictures.  It  was  almost  equally  inevitable 
that,  when  the  time  came  for  each  of  them 
to  make  choice  of  a  career,  he  should  elect  to 
enter  that  of  painting. 

It  is  Hippolyte,  or  Paul  (as  he  preferred 
to  call  himself),  with  whom  we  have  to 
do,  and  Paul,  born  in  1797,  was  placed 
at  first  with  the  landscape-painter  Watelet ; 
hut,  critical  of  his  master's  methods  of 
instruction^  he  was  soon  transferred  to  the 


charge  of  Baron  Gros,  who  at  this  time  was 
at  work  on  large  canvases  commemorating 
historical  events. 

Gros  had,  when  Delaroche  entered  his 
atelier,  amongst  his  many  pupils  that 
precocious  youth  Bonnlngton,  who  later 
was  to  exercise  so  large  an  influence  upon 
the  art  of  France.  Doubtless  Delaroche, 
although  four  years  Bonnington's  senior, 
was  influenced  by  his  extraordinary  talent. 
Certainly  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  that  romantic  movement  of  which 
Bonnington  was  so  distinguished  a  disciple, 
and  Delacroix  so  striking  an  example. 

The  first  picture  Delaroche  exhibited  at 
the  Salon  was  called  "  Naphtali  in  the 
Desert."  This  is  the  earliest,  not  only  of 
Deiaroche's  exhibited  work,  but  is  the  first 
in  that  series  of  themes  from  the  Bible,  of 
w^iich  the  most  popular  is  "  The  Finding 
of  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes." 

"Naphtali  in  the  Desert"  was  followed 
by  a  picture  entitled  "The  Saving  of  Joash 
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by  Jehoslieba,"  illustrating  the  incident 
described  in  II.  Kings  xi.  2 — 

But  JeliQsheba,  the  daughter  of  King  Joram,  sister  of 
Ahaziah,  took  Joash,  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  and  stole  him 
from  among  thp  king's  sons  which  were  slain  ;  and 
they  hid  him,  even  him  and  his  nurse,  in  the 
bed-chamber  from  Athaliah,  so  that  he  was  not  slain — 

and  then,  after  thus  employing  his  'prentice 
b  r  u  s  h  o  n 
stories  of  the 
Old  Testa- 
ment, the 
young  artist 
turned  to  one 
from  the 
New  with  a 
picture  of 
"The  De- 
scent From 
the  Cross." 
For  the  en- 
suing twenty 
years  of  his 
career  he 
painted  no 
further  pic- 
ture from  a 
Biblical 
theme  ;  but 
it  is  more 
convenient 
in  -a  short 
article  to 
group  his 
work  accord - 
ing  to  its 
range  of  sub- 
ject-matter 
than  to  at- 
t  e  mp  t  to 
follow  it  in 
the  chrono- 
logical order 
of  its  pro- 
duction, and 
we  may 
therefore 
pass  from 
these  early 
works  to 
the  artist's 

maturer  paintings  from  the  Bible  story. 
In  his  "  Herodiade  "  we  see  Salome 
looking  askance  at  the  terrible  head  of 
John  the  Baptist,  while  Herodias,  who 
has  her  hand  about  the  vessel  which 
contains  it,  is  looking  out^  of  the  picture 
and  plainly  across  space  to  Herod  Antipas, 
as  though  challenging  his  protest  at  the 
cruelty  of  the  deed.      Delaroche  chose  to 


THE   FINDING    OF    MOSES    IN    THE     BULRUSHES, 


illustrate     the     moment    described    in    St. 
Matthew  xiv.  11— 

And  his  head  was  brought  in  a  charger,  and  given  to 
the  damsel :  and  she  brought  it  to  her  mother. 

His  next  rehgious  subjects,  the  work  of 
his  maturity,  delineated  the  solemn  scenes  of 
the  Bible  narrative  of  the  Crucifixion,  and 

incidents 
immediately 
preceding 
and  follow- 
ing it.  Of 
these,  the 
first  in  the 
order  of  the 
events  which 
they  com- 
memorate is 
''Christ  in 
the  Garden 
of  Geth- 
s  e  m  a  n  e , " 
and  we  then 
pass  to, 
''Christ 
Carrying  His 
Cross,'' 
"The  En- 
tombment," 
"  Good  Fri- 
day," and 
"TheEeturn 
of  the  Mother 
of  Jesus 
From  Gol- 
gotha," all 
of  which 
pictures  are 
familiar  to 
us  in  black- 
and-white  re- 
productions. 
There  is 
yet  another 
picture  re- 
lating to  the 
Divine  tra- 
gedy, that 
known    as 


BY    PAUL   DELAROCHE. 


"The  Virgin 
Mary  in  Contemplation."  It  is  presumably 
the  night  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  we  must 
suppose  that  Joseph  of  Arimathgea,  after 
gaining  permission  from  Pilate  to  take 
down  the  sacred  body,  gave  the  crown  of 
thorns  either'  to  the  Mother  or  to  some 
person  who  brought  it  to  her,  for  she  is 
standing  contemplating  the  cruel  insignia 
of    martyrdom.      These    three    last-named 
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pictures  of  incidents  in  the  Passion  must 
be  reckoned  as  amongst  Delaroche's  finest 
productions,  for  they  have  a  poignant 
emotional  quality  which  some  of  his  dramatic 
episodes  from  secular  history  seem  somewhat 
strangely  to  lack. 

Other  sacred  pictures  which  h@  painted 
are  "  Christ  Protecting  the  Afflicted  "  and 
"The  Mater  Dolorosa,"  in  the  Liege  Art 
Gallery,  "The  Angel  Gabriel"  and  "La 
Yierge  et  La  Yigne." 

Standing   half-way,   as   it   were,  between 


of  this  picture  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  of  all  the  artist's 
subjects  in  reproduction. 

An  important  historical  picture  is  that  of 
"Charlemagne  Crossing  the  Alps,"  and  it 
must  have  cost  considerable  efforts  of  study  to 
Delaroche  to  make  his  choice  as  to  the  guise 
in  w^hich  he  should  represent  the  great 
monarch,  so  almost  inextricably  confused  is 
the  historic  Charlemagne  w^ith  the;legendary. 
Charlemagne's  feat  of  crossing  the  Alps  "is 
fixed  as  occurring  between  a.d.  772  and  774. 
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sacred  and  secular  subjects  we  have 
the  pictures  of  "  St.  Sebastian "  and 
"  St.  Yin  cent  de  Paul  Preaching  Before 
Louis  XIII." 

Eeverting  to  the  method  of  arrangement 
in  historical  order  of  themes,  instead  of 
attempting  to  record  the  artist's  output  in 
its  chronological  sequence,  we  find  that  the 
earliest  date  of  secular  history  to  inspire 
the  brush  of  Delaroche  to  its  presentment  lay 
between  a.d.  284  and  304,  from  w'hich  he 
painted  a  picture  entitled  "  A  Martyr  in  the 
Time  of  Diocletian."    The  young  girl  martyr 


Delaroche  took  a  big  stride  in  time  away 
from  the  days  of  Charlemagne  W'hen  he  passed 
to  the  period  known  as  the  Eenaissance, 
by  painting  an  incident  in  "  The  Childhood 
of  Pico  della  Mirandola,"  that  wonderful 
man  who,  later,  was  to  have  so  fine  a  touch 
for  spiritual  things. 

The  second  incident  of  this  period  painted 
by  Delaroche  is  one  belonging  to  the  year 
1473,  and  brings  the  painter  to  England  for 
his  subject,  whence  he  took  the  pathetic  scene 
of  "The  Children  of  Edward  lY.  in  the 
Tower,"  showing  them  to  us  as  they  listen  to 


"THE    ANGKL    GABRIEL."      BY    PAUL    DELAROCHE. 
'  The  mau  Gabriel,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  vision.''— Daniel  ix.  21. 
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the  sound  made  by  the  approaching  footsteps 
of  their  assassins.  The  third  picture  of  this 
period,  which  is  embraced  by  the  later 
Eenaissance,  "  The  Execution  of  Ladj  Jane 
Grey,"  is,  although  historically  wrong  in 
setting,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Delaroche's  works.  Almost  equally  pathetic 
in  its  appeal  is  tlie  artist's  picture  of 
'*The  Last  Comnmnion  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots." 

The  picture  of  "  The  Assassination  of  the 
Due  de  Guise "  marks  in  history  the  year 
1588,  and  to  1598  belongs  the  subject  of 
"  The  Cenci  Led  to  Execution."  The  story 
of  the  sweeping  away  of  the  Cenci  family, 
and  the  consequent  enrichment  of  the  Church 
by  the  confiscation  of  its  vast  possessions, 
needs,  to  be  palatable,  the  glamour  cast  upon 
it  by  Shelley. 

The  picture  of  the  Cenci  precedes,  in  the 
historical  order  of  the  incidents,  the  sensa- 
tional one  of  "  The  Death  of  Queen 
EHzabeth,"  in  w^hich  we  see  the  Queen 
"  dying  on  the  ground  like  a  she-dragon  no 
one  dares  to  touch,"  rejecting  every  offer  of 
nourishment,  although  bishops  and  the  Lords 
of  the  Council  and  her  ladies  entreated  in 
vain. 

The  enthusiasm  w^hich  tempted  Delaroche 
to  paint  four  pictures  round  the  figure  or 
fortunes  of  Charles  L  is  not  irrational,  since 
the  emotional  character  of  the  artist  was 
naturally  attracted  by  the  fascinating  person- 
ality of  the  Stuart.  One  scene,  that  of  "  The 
Earl  of  Strafford  on  His  Way  to  Execution," 
is  an  excellent  instance  of  a  painter's 
conception  of  a  pathetic  event,  and  the 
artist's  final  picture  from  this  period  shows 
"Cromwell  Opening  the  Coffin  of  Charles 
the  First." 

Midway  among  these  pictures,  in  date  of 
theme,  comes  that  of  ''  Cardinal  Richelieu  on 
the  Rhone,"  and  the  year  1661  is  pictorially 
marked  by  the  scene  of  "  Cardinal  Mazarin 
on  His  Death-bed."      After  this  the  years 


were  not  suggestive  to  Delaroche's  art  until 
we  come  to  tliat  time  which  immediately 
preceded  his  own  epoch.  Then  we  get  the 
picture  of  "Marie  Antoinette  Leaving  the 
Convention  After  Her  Sentence " ;  yet 
another  of  that  tragic  time  entitled  "The 
Conquerors  of  the  Bastille  in  Front  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville."  Further  advanced 
towards  modern  history  we  have  a  portrait- 
study  and  three  pictures  of  Napoleon — one  in 
his  library,  and  another  in  which  we  see  him, 
at  the  most  critical  time  of  his  career,  crossing 
tlie  St.  Bernard  in  1800. 

The  remaining  Napoleon  picture  by 
Delaroche  deals  with  the  isolation  of  his 
life  as  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena. 

The  most  ambitious  work  accomplished  by 
Delaroche  is  "  The  Hemicvcle  of  the  Lecture 
Theatre  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts."  The 
subject  represents  the  three  great  masters 
of  antiquity — Ictinus  the  architect,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  famous  Parthenon 
at  Athens,  Phidias  the  sculptor,  and. 
Apelles,  the  earliest  of  the  ancient  Greek 
painters,  together  with  younger  geniuses  of 
later  generations,  amongst  whom  are  to 
be  descried  Luca  della  Robbia,  Leonardo, 
Michael  Angelo,  Giorgione,  Angelico,  Diirer, 
Bellini,  Pirsano,  Holbein,  Velasquez,  and  the 
Englishmen  Inigo  Jones  and  Christopher 
Wren,  and  many  others. 

William  Bell  Scott  tells  us  that  the  work 
was  finished  by  Delaroche  in  1841,  and 
considerably  injured  by  fire  in  1855. 
Delaroche  set  himself  the  task  to  remedy 
this  disaster,  but  he  died  in  the  November  of 
1856,  and  it  was  left  to  Robert  Fleury  to 
complete  the  work. 

In  the  article  on  pictures  on  War  themes, 
which  appeared  in  the  December  number,  the 
copyright  of  Mr.  Fred  Roe's  "  The  Fortune 
of  War  "  should  have  been  acknowledged  as 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons, 
Moorfields,  E.C.,  publishers  of  the  large  plate 
reproduced  from  the  original  in  photogravure. 


"THE  ROCK  AT   ST.   HELENA."     BY  PAUL   DELAROCHE. 
The  artist's  last  work,  now  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor  Castle,  reproduced  from  an  engraving  published  by 
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By  B.  PAUL   NEUMAN 

Illustrated  by  Dudley  Hardy 


UCK,  luck,  luckr 
One  hears  the  word 
often  enough,"  said 
Jack  Danvers  ; 
"  the  thing  itself 
seems  a  bit  shj^ — 
the  real,  no-doubt- 
about-it,  knock- 
you-down  kind  of 
thing,  I  mean,  that 
you  read  about  in 
It  doesn't  seem  to 


the  papers  sometimes, 
happen  in  our  street." 

There   were   four   or 
smoking-room  after  dinner. 

Cyrus   Storck  knocked  the  ash  from  his 


five   of  us   in  the 


big  cigar. 

"  It  wants  room  to  work  in,"  he  drawled. 
"  In  the  States  it's  as  common  as  water- 
melon." 

"  Pooh  !  "  exclaimed  Charlie  Rivers. 
"  What's  room  got  to  do  with  it  ?  It's  a 
thousand  times  more  likely  to  happen  in 
a  stuffy  little  office  than  in  the  Sahara." 

"The   proof   of    the  pudding "   said 

Danvers  sententiously.  "  I  believe  our 
friend  Jonathan's  right.  England's  too 
parochial  for  real  luck.  Besides,  an  office  is 
a  room." 

"  The  proof  of  the  pudding "  echoed 

Boyle.  "  Can  anyone  produce  a  genuine 
specimen  of  native  luck  ?  " 

He  looked  at  Eivers,  who  immediately 
accepted  the  challenge. 

''Yes,  I  can,"  he  answered.  "  I  heard  of 
one  last  week." 

"  Fire  away,  then,  and,  if  Storck  caps  it, 
we'll  salute  the  Stars  and  Stripes." 

"  I'm  not  afraid,  as  long  as  he  keeps 
within  hail  of  the  truth,"  said  Rivers.  "  At 
any  rate,  you  can  judge  for  yourselves." 

I, 

The  man  who  had  the  luck  (Rivers 
began)    we'll    call    Jones,    for    argument's 
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sake— Victor  Cadwallader  Jones,  if  that 
makes  faith  easier.  He'd  had  one  or  two 
premonitory  symptoms  in  his  youth.  When 
he  was  five  he  had  diphtheria,  and  was 
paralysed  after  it.  An  old  aunt  was  so 
sure  he'd  be  a  helpless  cripple  for  life  that 
she  left  him  five  thousand  pounds,  and  died 
before  she  knew  that  he  was  football  captain 
at  his  preparatory  school.  An  epidemic  of 
mumps  in  the  Sixth  smoothed  his  way  to  a 
leaving  scholarship  from  his  grammar  school 
to  Cambridge,  and  he's  firmly  convinced 
that  be  must  have  been  credited  with  some- 
one else's  marks  at  the  London  M.D.  That 
may  be  his  modesty,  but  at  any  rate  he's 
hardly  the  kind  of  man  you'd  expect  to 
qualify  as  an  ^sculapius  without  one  or 
two  tumbles. 

After  this,  however,  things  seemed  to  go 
just  the  other  way.  His  people  lost  almost 
all  their  money,  and  he  bought  hiniself  a 
partnership  with  a  man  who  proved  nothing 
better  than  a  swindler.  In  fact,  he  found 
himself  let  in  for  a  lot  of  debts,  and 
his  precious  partner  bolted  with  everything 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  Of  the  five 
thousand  pounds  left  him  by  his  aunt,  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  pounds  had  been 
spent  on  his  education,  and  the  purchase- 
money  and  liabilities  accounted  for  another 
two  thousand  pounds,  so  that  he  found  him- 
self with  not  much  more  than  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  a  ruined  practice  to  be  built  up 
again.  His  friends  advised  him  to  cut  the 
loss  and  try  to  make  a  new  start  somewhere 
else,  but  he  had  fairly  got  his  back  up, 
and  he  declared  he  would  fight  it  out  at 
Mallington.  His  family  advisers  thereupon 
told  him,  almost  in  as  many  words,  that 
he  was  an  obstinate  young  fool,  to  which  he 
answered — having  quite  lost  liis  temper — 
that,  if  that  were  so,  the  best  thi]]g  they 
could  do  would  be  to  leave  him  alone  till  he 
came  to  beg  their  advice.  Even  the  girl  to 
whom  he  was  engaged  joined  the  opposition, 
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and  put  ifc  to  him  so  strongly  tliat  he 
thought  she  meant  to  give  him  up  unless 
he  yielded.  Altogether,  he  enjoyed — as  the 
Irishman  would  say — the  worst  time  of  his 
life,  and  suddenly,  after  a  very  hot  discussion, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  throw  over,  not  only 
Mallington,  but  England.  In  his  state  of 
mind,  to  decide  was  to  act.  The  morning 
after  the  discussion  he  called  at  the  office 
of  an  estate  agent  whom  he  knew  slightly, 
intending  to  put  his  house  on  the  agent's 
books.  He  found  only  a  clerk ;  the  principal 
was  conducting  a  sale  in  another  part  of  the 
town.  Jones  was  not  in  a  humour  to  wait. 
He  got  the  address,  and  hurried  ofP  to  the 
auction,  hoping  to  get  a  word  with  his  man 
during  the  dinner  interval. 
-  The  house  was  large,  and  had  evidently 
been  well  furnished,  and  the  dining-room, 
in  which  the  sale  was  being  held,  was  nearly 
full.  In  the  hall  he  picked  up  a  catalogue, 
and  learned  from  it  that  the  sale  was  by 
direction  of  the  executors  and  trustees  of 
the  late  Octavius  Bolt,  Esq.  He  looked  at 
his  watch,  and  found  that  it  was  twenty 
minutes  to  one.  The  pictures  were  being 
disposed  of,  and  those,  at  any  rate,  that  were 
left  were  not  of  much  account,  and  the 
prices  were  poor.  When  the  last  had  been 
carried  off,  the  auctioneer  held  up  a  small 
red  clay  statuette,  and  said  in  i  what  he 
evidently  meant  to  be  a  very  impressive 
tone — 

"  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  small 
work  of  art  to  which  I  must  direct  your 
special  attention.  The  late  Mr.  Bolt  was, 
as  many  of  you  know,  greatly  interested  in 
the  fine  arts,  but  it  may  come  as  a  surprise 
when  I  say  that  he  was  not  only  a  con- 
noisseur, but  an  executant.  This  elegant 
and  spirited  little  piece  of  sculpture  is  called, 
you  will  see,  '  A  Boulogne  Fisherman,'  and 
it  is  signed  at  the  back  with  the  initials  of 
the  late  Mr.  Bolt.  What  lends  additional 
interest  to  it  is  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  this  is  the 
only  specimen  of  the  deceased  gentleman's 
great  ability  in  this  line.  It  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  unique.  Besides  this  interesting 
fact,  there  is  another  circumstance  to  which 
it  is  my  duty  to  call  your  attention.  For 
many  years  this  statuette  stood  in  the 
boudoir  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bolt.  After  her 
death  Mr.  Bolt  took  it  into  his  study, 
where  it  occupied  a  prominent  position  on 
the  mantelshelf  till  a  few  months  before  his 
own  death .  Then  he  gave  it  into  the  custody 
of  his  solicitor,  with  the  most  elaborate 
instructions  as  to  its  safe  custody  until  the 


sale  of  his  goods,  which  he  already  anticipated. 
And  by  his  will,  which  was  drawn  up  about 
that  time,  it  was  specially  pi-ovided  that  this 
statuette  was  to  be  offered  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.  All  these  facts,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  invest  this  beautiful  specimen 
with  an  unusual  interest  and  importance 
that  I  am  sure  you  will  not  fail  to 
appreciate." 

After  this  burst  of  rostral  eloquence,  it 
came  as  an  anti-climax  when  a  small  voice 
from  the  door  said  :  "  Five  shillings  !  " 

Mr.  Dee,  the  auctioneer,  looked  grieved. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  we  will  start  with  five  shillings." 

Jones  heard  a  little  whispering  just  behind 
him,  and  then  a  -sharp  voice  called  out : 
"  Ten  shillings  !  " 

"  Ten  shillings,"  said  the  auctioneer, 
evidently  encouraged.  "  You  heard  what  I 
said,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  late  Mr. 
Bolt  evidently  attached  special  importance 
to  this  object  of  art,  and  he  was  a  con- 
noisseur." 

A  deep  bass  voice  from  the  opposite  corner 
now  joined  in.  *'  A  pound  ! "  it  said,  and 
Mr.  Dee  brightened  up. 

"A  pound,"  he  said.  "What  advance  on 
a  pound  ?  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
this  is  the  mystery  of  the  sale.  It  may  be 
worth  more  than  you  think." 

This  remark  seemed  to  stimulate  the 
competition.  The  voice  from  the  door,  a 
feeble,  hesitating  voice,  was  just  audible, 
offering  five  pounds.  Immediately  Jones 
heard  the  whispering  behind  him  begin  again. 
This  time  he  looked  round  and  saw  a  thin, 
dark,  sallow-faced  young  man  with  a  lady 
at  his  side,  both  of  them  in  deep  mourning. 
As  he  looked,  the  young  man  said  "  Ten  !  " 
Almost  like  an  echo  came  "  Fifteen  !  "  from 
the  bass  across  the  room.  This  last  bidder 
leaned  forward  eagerly,  and  Jones  had  an 
excellent  view  of  him  —  a  big,  square- 
shouldered,  hard-featured  man,  also  in  deep 
mourning.  Turning  round  towards  the 
door,  Jones  waited  for  the  feeble  voice, 
which,  after  a  pause, faltered  out  ''T-twenty ! " 
It  belonged  to  a  short,  fair-haired  young 
man,  and  his  garb,  like  that  of  his  rivals, 
was  black  as  a  crow.  By  this  time  the 
struggle  had  evidently  awakened  a  new 
interest  in  the  room.  The  professional 
bidders  held  aloof  as  the  price  mounted 
steadily  to  fifty  pounds. 

"  Fifty  pounds,  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  the 
auctioneer,  *'  for  this  delightful  Avork  of 
art,  a  true  family  heirloom,  and  for  any 
advantages  its  possession  may  confer." 
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These  last  words  were  a  bow  drawn  at  a 
venture,  but  the  arrow  went  home.  Jones 
heard  the  whisperinoj  behind  him,  quick, 
eager,  imperative.  The  woman's  voice  said  : 
"  Yes,  settle  it."  And  the  man's  sharp, 
hard  voice  cried  :  "  A  hundred  pounds  !  " 
"  G-^iineas  ! "  came  the  stammer  from  the 
door.  "  A  hundred  and  fifty  !  "  rumbled 
the  bass. 

Again  there  was  a  pause.  A  little  hum 
and  buzz  of  excitement  ran  round  the  room, 
and  Jones  felt  a  thrill,  and  a  sudden 
inclination  to  take  a  hand  himself. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  auctioneer, 
who  evidently  thought  the  limit  had  been 
reached,  "  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  has 
been  bid.  Is  there  any  advance  on  that,  or 
am  I  to  knock  it  down  ?  " 

He  looked  round,  and  the  voice  of  the 
stammerer  was  lieard. 

''  T-t-two  hundred  !  "  it  said. 

"  Guineas  !  "  shouted  the  angry  bass. 

"  Three  hundred  !  "  snapped  Jones's 
neighbour,  and  Jones  himself  felt  his 
inclination  developing  into  a  passionate 
desire  that  he  could  hardly  restrain.  Indeed, 
before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  the 
words  had  slipped  out :  "  Three-fifty  !  "  Mr. 
Dee  looked  hard  at  him. 

"Three-fifty,  gentlemen.  Going,  go- 
ing  " 

"  G-g-guineas ! "  wailed  the  stammerer  from 
the  door. 

Then  it  was  that  Jones  went  suddenly  clean 
mad.  It  seemed  to  him  that  all  tlie  world 
was  against  him,  and  this  time,  at  any  rate, 
he  would  have  his  way,  whatever  came  of  it. 
And  instead  of  feeling  hot  and  excited,  he 
immediately  became  as  cool  as  ice,  and  there 
was  not  a  quiver  in  his  voice  as  he  called 
out  in  the  quietest,  most  indifferent  tone  : 
"  Five  hundred  pounds  !  " 

There  was  a  sudden  absolute  silence  in 
the  room.  He  knew  himself  to  be  the 
target  of  every  eye,  but  the*  feeling  caused 
him  not  the  slightest  discomposure.  A  pro- 
found exultation,  a  sense  of  some  great 
victory  won,  drove  out  every  other  thought 
and  feeling.  He  hardly  heard  the  auctioneer's 
appeals  for  one  more  bid — he  was  so  certain 
there  would  be  no  response.  Then  the 
hammer  fell,  and  the  dark  young  man 
behind  him  bent  forward  and  said,  with  an 
unpleasant  smile  :  "  I  congratulate  you,  sir, 
on  behalf  of  the  family." 

'  11. 

A  COUPLE  of  hours  afterwards  Jones  sat  in 
bis  dining-room,  looking  at  the  counterfoil 


of  his  cheque  and  cursing  his  folly.  On  the 
table  stood  the  Boulogne  Fisherman,  with  his 
jersey,  his  big  sleeves,  his  loose  knickers,  and 
great  boots.  On  his  face  his  new  owner 
seemed  to  trace  a  new  smirk  of  satisfaction, 
a  consciousness  of  appreciated  value.  It 
really  was  a  very  creditable  piece  of  work 
for  an  amateur— a  copy,  probably,  but  very 
well  executed.  The  fisherman  was  leaning 
back,  in  an  easy  attitude,  against  a  big  rock, 
on  the  side  of  which  the  initials  "0.  B." 
were  plainly  cut.  But  five  hundred  pounds  ! 
'•  I  must  have  been  stark,  staring,  raving 
mad  !  "  the  young  doctor  said  to  himself. 

Mr.  Dee  had  advised  him  to  see  the 
solicitor,  a  queer,  old-fashioned  practitioner 
w^ith  the  singularly  inappropriate  name  of 
Eowdie,  and  he  followed  the  advice  at  once. 
The  old  gentleman  heard  him  patiently,  and 
then  asked — 

"  And  what  can  I  do  for  you.  Dr.  Jones  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  can  do  anything," 

answered  Jones.  "But  the  auctioneer  advised 

*  me  to  see  you,  and  I  was  already  beginning 

to  realise  that  I  had  been  an  awfnl  fool,  so 

I  suppose  I  was  inclined  to  take  advice." 

"  A  very  good  thing,  too,"  said  the  old  boy, 
with  a  dry  chuckle  ;  "  and,  as  to  being  a  fool, 
you  should  never  judge  a  book  till  you've 
come  to  the  last  chapter." 

"  I  think  I  have— or  very  nearly,"  answered 
poor  Jones — "  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  Mallington 
is  concerned.  If  I  can  find  a  iiice  cheap 
asylum,  that'll  be  about  my  mark." 

The  old  man  chuckled  again. 

"  I'm  not  at  liberty  to  say  much,  but  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  this— that  old  Mr. 
Bolt  w'as'a  very  strong-willed,  hot-tempered 
man — what  some  people  Avould  call  con- 
foundedly cantankerous— and  he  and  his 
sons — there  are  three  of  thein — couldn't  hit 
it  off  at  all.  Mind,  I  am  not  saying  whose 
fault  it  was — that's  not  my  business," though 
I'm  free  to  speak,  for  they'i'e  none  of  them 
clients  of  mine.  As  soon  as  ever  they  could 
use  their  wings,  they  left  the  nest,  and  the 
old  man,  who  couldn't  abide  them  at  home, 
liated  to  have  them  go.  They're  none  of 
them  doing  any  too  well,  and  their  father 
used  to  declare  he'd  live  to  a  hundred  just 
to  spite  them.  But  when  he  found  that  the 
doctors  w^ere  too  much  for  liim — oh,  I  beg 
your  pardon  ;  I  forgot !— when  he  found  that 
even  the  doctors  couldn't  help  him,  he  made 
his  will,  by  which  he  left  his  sons  a  thousand 
pounds  each  and  the  rest  of  his  property 
between  the  county  hospital  and  ^ye  of 
the  big  London  hospitals,  and  he  made  me 
put    in    a    provision    about    having    the 
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Boulogne  Fisherman  sold  by  auction.  I 
c.in  see  liim  sitting  there,  where  jou  are, 
storming  and  spluttering  away.  '  We'll  see 
who's  fond  enough  of  poor  old  dad  to  buy 
Imchefd'cEtwre,'  he  said.  He  never  thought 
it  would  go  out  of  the  f^  Jiily." 

''  I  wish  it  never  had  !  "  groaned  the 
unhappy  purchaser. 

*'  Do   you  ?  "     The   old  lawyer  looked  at 


After  this  very  plain  hint,  Jones  had 
returned  home  to  curse  his  luck,  his  folly, 
and  his  unique  specimen.  Before  he  had 
nearly  finished,  the  maid  brought  in  a  card 
bearing  the  name  Mr.  Arminius  Bolt,  The 
Nook,  Scattergate  Road,  Mallington. 

"  Show  the  gentleman  in,"  Jones  cora- 
nianded,  and  in  came  the  stammering  li  Ider 
of   the   doorway.     He    Avas   evidently  in   a 


ni^  visitor  with  a  very  cunning  expression. 
'•  Well,  Mr.  Bolt  was  no  fool,  but  his.  mind 
was  like  a  corkscrew.  It  never  worked 
straight,  but  it  was  very  sharp,  and  it  generally 
got  there.  And  the  sons— well,  they're  like 
I'hose  patent  double  corkscrews.  I'd  better 
Jiot  say  any  more,  or  I'll  be  saving  too  much. 
And  Vm  rather  busy  to-day,  Dr.  Jones." 


'  Five  hundred  pounds ! ' " 


stnte  of  great  excitement,  for,  with  a  hastv 
nod  and  "disregarding  Jones's  outstretched 
hand,  he  began  at  once. 

"  I've  b-been  thinking  things  over, 
and  I've  made  up  my  mind  that  this 
st-st-statuette  ought  n-not  to  g-go  out  of  the 
familv." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Jones,  with  a  gleam  of 
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hope  for  his  five  hundred  pounds.  "  I  can 
quite  understand  the  feeling.  It's  a 
beautiful  bit  of  work." 

"  Yes,  it  is  ;  b-b-but  the  fact  is,  we  hardly 
ever  had  a  chance  to  see  it.  M-may  I  have 
a  look  at  it  now  ?  " 

"  There  it  is,"  said  Jones  shortly. 
Arminius  was,  on  closer  acquaintance, 
singularly  unprepossessing,  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  famous  mad  hatter  wdio 
adorns  the  pages  of  "  Alice,"  but  with  a 
keener  and  more  cunning  eye.  As  he 
looked  at  him,  the  young  doctor  remembered 
Mr.  Kowdie's  phrase  "  double  corkscrews." 

His  visitor,  meanwhile,  w^as  gazing  with 
open  admiration  on  the  statuette.  He 
turned  it  round  and  scrutinised  the  back. 
Then  he  lifted  it  and  held  it  upside  down. 

■'  Easy  there  !  "  said  Jones.  "  There  are  nc 
artistic  features  at  the  South  Pole,  and  I 
haven't  insured  it." 

His  tone  was  peremptory,  and  Arminius 
replaced  the  Fisherman  with  exaggerated  care. 

"  I  should  1-Uke  my  br-br- brothers  to 
see  it,  Dr.  Jones,"  he  said,  with  an 
ingratiating  smile.  "I  feel  sure  we  should 
have  a  pr-pr-proposition  to  lay  before  you." 

"They  can  come,  if  they  want  to,"  he 
replied. 

"  Unfortunately,  my  brother  Claude  lives 
at  Withbrow,  and  has  already  gone  back. 
But  I  shall  be  seeing  him  to-morrow,  and 
M-M-Matthew,  my  third  brother,  will  be 
there,  too.  If  you  would  trust  me  with  the 
article,  I  would  take  the  gr-gr-greatest 
c-c-care  of  it." 

"  No,  no,  that's  not  reasonable,"  answered 
Jones  decisively.  "  Where  should  I  be  if 
you  had  an  accident  ?  " 

"  B-b-b-but  I'll  give  you  any  g-guarantee 
you  like,"  exclaimed  Arminius  eagerly. 
"You  write  it  out  yourself,  and  I'll  sign  it 
wath  p-p-pleasure."' 

As  he  spoke  he  picked  up  the  Fisherman 
and  turned  it  over  again.  This  time  Jones 
fairly  lost  his  temper.  With  his  riglit  hand 
he  snatched  at  the  statuette,  while  with  his 
left  he  gave  Arminius  a  push  which  was 
almost  a  blow. 

The  result  was  disastrous.  The  intruder 
was  no  Hercules.  He  reeled  before  the 
push,  tried  to  recover,  then  fell  in  a  heap 
on  the  floor,  tearing  the  Fisherman  out  of 
Jones's  clutch.  There  was  a  loud  crash, 
and  the  statuette  lay  broken  into  a  dozen 
pieces. 

They  stared  up  and  down  at  each  other  in 
silence  for  a  moment  or  two.     Then  Jones'g 


quick  eyes  saw  a  little  roll  of  paper  among 
the  ruins.     He  pounced  on  it. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  cried.     "  What's  this  ?  " 

In  a  second  Arminius  was  on  his  feec. 
His  cheeks  were  scarlet  and  his  expression 
murderous.  Then  he  looked  at  Jones,  and 
his  face  changed.  .  ■ 

"  Dr.  Jones,"  he  said,  "  no  one  can  deplore 
this  unhappy  accident  more  than  I  do,  though 
it  was  due  solely  to  your  hasty  action.  But 
I  beg  you  to  let  me  see  what  that  paper 
contains.  It  may  make  all  the  difference  to 
both  of  us." 

"I  shan't  do  anything  of  the  kind,". 
Jones  replied  ;  "and  we'll  see  what  a  jury 
says  to  the  accident,  as  you  call  it.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I'm  going 
straight  to  Mr,  Eowdie,  whom  I  dare  say  you 
know.  He  shall  open  and  read  it,  and  you 
can  come  with  me  if  you  like." 

*  ♦  i'fi  *  * 

So,  for  the  second  time  that  day,  Jones 
stood  in  the  lawyer's  office.  Mr.  Rowdie 
chuckled  as  he  saw^  the  paper  which  the 
doctor  handed  him.  He  looked  from  one 
visitor  to  the  other. 

"There's  no  need  for  me  to  open  it," 
he  said.  "  I  drew  it  up  myself,  and  I  knew 
where  it  was  to  be  hidden  ;  but  I  was  bound 
over  to  secrecy — for  a  time,  at  any  rate. 
It's  a  later  will  than  the  one  you  know  of" 
— he  addressed  Arminius.  "  Five  thousand 
pounds  are  left  to  the  highest  bidder  for 
the  Boulogne  Fisherman.  The  rest  of  the 
property,  which  will  be  somewhere  about 
forty  thousand  pounds,  is  to  go  between 
tlie  testator's  three  sons  equally,  provided 
that  they  raise  no  question  as  to  anything 
contained  in  the  will.  That  is  the  gist  of 
it,  and  I  think  it  will  hold  water.  So  I 
congratulate  both  of  you  gentlemen."  ^ 

Jones  looked  at  his  co-legatee. 

"  I  think  I'll  let  you  off  the  damages,"  he 
said. 

"  I  wish  I'd  topped  your  bid,"  said 
Arminius  sadly.  "It  was  this  beastly 
st-t'tutter  that  st-topped  me." 

-:fi  H'  *  ♦  ^<s 

"  Well,"  said  Danvers,  "  what  does  New 
York  say  ?  " 

Cyrus  Storck  stood  up  and  shook  himself, 
like  Samson. 

"  Nof  a  bad  yarn  for  an  island,"  he 
admitted,  "  but  too  anaemic  for  a  continent. 
If  that  old  bigwig  had  left  a  million,  it 
might  have  been  worth  while  trying  to 
believe  it," 
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EAT  HER  took  the 
drifting  spray  that 
sifted  over  the 
table  hke  a  cloud 
of  maiive  butter- 
flies and  crushed  it 
ruthlessly  in  his 
hand.  Later  on  he 
would  realise  that 
those  delicate 
blooms  represented 
a  guinea's  worth  of  orchids,  and  that  they 
would  certainly  figure  in  his  bill,  for 
he  had  ordered  a  special  dinner  for  two 
there  at  "  The  Majestic,"  and  it  vvas  no  fault 
of  the  management  that  Sir  Thomas  Salter, 
the  great  engineering  magnate,  bad  failed 
to  keep  his  appointment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  had  put  Heather  off  at  the  very  last 
moment  by  means  of  a  telephone  message 
to  the  hotel. 

There  was  no  help  for  it — Heather  would 
have  to  sit  down  alone  to  an  elaborate  menu 
and  the  trilogy  of  extravagant  wines,  which 
even  now  were  in  the  wine  cooler  by  his 
side.  Neither  did  it  matter  much  that 
George  Heather  had  practically  his  last  ten 
pound  note  in  his  pocket.  It  had  been  an 
audacious  thing  on  his  part  to  ask  the  great 
man  to  dine  with  him  at  all ;  but  then 
Heather  was  an  engineer,  and  audacity 
builds  many  bridges.  He  had  hoped  to  get 
a  snug  appointment  from  the  great  man, 
but  now  it  looked  as  if  he  would  have  to 
go  back  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  sweat  out 
another  five  precious  years  of  his  life 
amidst  the  scum  of  humanity  in  a  reeking 
atmosphere  of  filth  and  fever  and  all  the 
soul-destroying  degradation  of  that  for- 
bidding climate. 

Well,  it  didn't  matter  much — nothing 
seemed  to  matter  at  that  particular  moment. 
It  was  more  hard  on  Kitty  than  on  anybody 
else— dear  little  Kit,  with  whom  he  had 
discussed  the  future  so  buoyantly  in 
Kensington  Gardens  only  an  hour  or  two 
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before.  Well,  that  dream  was  ended — for 
the  present,  at  any  rate.     He  would  go  back 

to  the  Gold  Coast  next  week,  and Well, 

in  the  meantime  he  might  just  as  well  eat  the 
extravagant  dinner  that  he  had  ordered,  and 
make  the  best  of  what  the  Fates  had  in  store 
for  him.  Now  that  the  worst  was  past,  he 
ate  his  way  calmly  through  the  elaborate 
menu  until  he  reached  the  coffee  and  the 
1820  brandy,  and  there  began  to  steal  over 
him  the  benign  feeling  of  satisfaction  that 
only  a  good  dinner  can  give. 

He  lay  back  in  his  chair  presently, 
watching  his  neighbours  with  a  certain  hard 
and  cynical  amusement.  And  then  presently 
it  seemed  to  him  that  a  man  seated  by 
himself  a  little  distance  off  wa,s  regarding 
him  with  a  close  attention  that  was  almost 
flattering. 

The  individual  in  question  was  beautifully 
turned  out,  and  had  about  him  that  faint, 
indescribable  air  of  prosperity  that  is  implied 
more  than  spoken.  He  was  a  young  man — 
no  older  than  Heather  himself — though  his 
hair  was  thinning  at  the  top,  and  there  were 
certain  lines  about  the  corner  of  his  mouth 
and  round  those  unsteady  eyes  of  his  that 
told  their  own  tale.  A  moment  later  the 
stranger  rose  from  his  seat  and  came  in 
the  direction  of  Heather's  table.  A  fine 
moisture  was  standing  out  on  his  forehead 
in  beads,  and  the  hand  that  held  his 
cigarette  was  shaking  strangely. 

"  May  I  speak  to  you  ? "  he  asked. 
'*  Thanks.  Waiter,  bring  me  a  liqueur 
brandy.  Well,  I  see  that  you  recognise  me. 
You  do,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ?  "  Heather 
asked. 

"  Wonderful  how  small  a  place  the  world 
is,"  the  stranger  went  on.  "Queer  how 
often  you  meet  the  very  last  person  you 
expect  to  see." 

"It  is  very  awkward  at  times,"  Heather 
said. 

"  Yes,   isn't    it  ?      Especially   when   you 
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were  quite  sure  that  the  other  chap  had  been 
dead  and  buried  for  the  last  two  or  three 
months." 

''  Oh,  you  thought  I  was  dead,  did  you  ?  " 

"  My  dear  chap,  I  was  absolutely  sure  of 
it.  When  I  got  down  to  the  camp,  after 
Brass  and  Crossley  had  been  done  in,  I 
found  nothing  but  the  remains  of  your  hut, 
all  burnt  to  a  cinder,  and  your  guns  all 
broken  and  useless.  Most  of  your  papers 
were  charred  beyond  recognition,  and,  besides, 
that,  native  boy  of  yours  told  me  that  the 
hut  had  been  attacked  by  the  niggers,  and 
that  you  had  been  shot  and  thrown  into  the 
flames.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  photograph 
of  you  and  the  girl,  I  might  have  had  my 
doubts,  because,  you  see,  I  never  happen  .to 
have  met  you  face  to  face.  But  there  was 
that  photograph  in  a  leather  case,  and,  of 
course,  I  had  a  description  of  you.  You 
know  who  I  am,  don't  you — Wilberforce  ?  " 

Heather  hesitated  just  for  a  moment.  He 
hadn't  the  remotest  notion  who  this  man 
was,  but  the  story  had  a  familiar  ring  about 
it.  It  was  a  common  type  of  story  along 
that  awful  coast,  which  Heather  knew  almost 
as  well  as  he  knew  Piccadilly.  And  there 
was  something  more  behind  it — of  that  he 
felt  certain.  Moreover,  he  had  done  a 
certain  amount  of  magazine  work  himself, 
and  here  he  appeared  to  have  stumbled  over 
the  edge  of  a  romance  which  might  be  well 
worth  the  telling.  And  undoubtedly  this 
man  with  the  shifty  eyes  and  moist,  clammy 
skin  was  telling  no  more  than  half  the  truth. 
He  had  the  air  of  one  who  was  trying  to 
justify  himself  in  the  face  of  a  serious 
accusation.  And  he,  somehow  or  other, 
had  come  into  possession  of  one  of  those 
photographs  of  Heather  and  Kitty  which 
had  been  taken  three  years  ago  by  Lesterre. 
Obviously  the  thing  was  worth  going  into. 

"  Oh,  so  you  are  Wilberforce  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Really  ?  And  you  picked  up  my  photo- 
graph when  you  got  down  to  the  hut  that 
evening  ? '' 

"  I  did,"  the  other  man  said.  "  Directly 
I  got  it  in  my  hand  I  said  to  myself,  '  It's 
Chambers — Chambers  and  his  girl,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.'  So  I  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  thinking  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
useful  later  on.  Of  course,  I  was  absolutely 
certain  that  you  had  perished  with  all  the 
rest  of  them  when  those  traders  tu/ned 
the  natives  against  us  and  tried  to  rob  us 
of  the  ivory.  Now,  how  on  earth  did^  you 
manage  to  get  away,  Chambers  ?  " 

Heather  hesitated  just  for  a  moment. 
That  there  was  something  sinister  about  this, 


and  that  there  was  more  to  come,  he  had 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  He  could  see 
that  in  the  shifty  eye  and  the  sinister  smile 
on  the  other  man's  face.  "  We  will  come 
to  that  presently,"  he  said.  "  Meanwhile,  it 
doesn't  follow  that  the  name  you  know  a 
man  under  in  Africa  is  the  same  under 
which  he  passes  in  London.  So  perhaps 
you  had  better  address  me  as  Heather." 

"  I  am  Wilberforce  still,  at  any  rate,"  the 
other  man  said. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  Heather  said  dryly, 
"  And  what  really  became  of  our  friends 
Brass  and  Crossley  after  I  was  done  with? 
You  are  not  going  to  tell  me  that  you  did 
not  get  the  ivory  through  all  right  ?  " 

The  man  called  Wilberforce  seemed  to 
be  swallowing  something  at  the  back  of  his 
throat.  His  shifty  eyes  dropped  again,  and 
once  more  that  peculiar  ingratiating  and 
sinister  smile  creased  the  corners  of  his  lips. 

"  If  anyone  tells  you  that  I  played  the 
dirty  on  the  other  chaps,  it's  a  lie.  I  did 
nothing   of   the  sort.     I  am  not  exactly  a 

plaster  saint,  but Well,  those  chaps  are 

dead  and  gone  now,  and  I  can  give  you  no 
more  than  my  bare  word.  And  I  don't 
know  that  their  names  really  were-  Brass 
and  Crossley.  They  only  knew  me  as 
Wilberforce  because  I  said  that  was  my 
name.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  ;  but  out 
yonder,  as  you  know,  we  are  not  particular 
about  that  sort  of  thing." 

Heather  did  know  it,  and  smiled 
accordingly.  Whoever  this  man  was,  and 
however  credible  his  tale  might  be,  he  was 
listening  to  a  man  who  was  familiar  with 
every  inch  of  the  ground  they  were  talking 
about. 

*'  But  the  other  fellows  had  good  friends 
amongst  the  natives,  I  suppose  F  "  he  asked. 
*'  For  instance — -" 

"  Ah,  you  are  going  to  speak  of  Mombassa. 
I  had  forgotten  Mombassa  for  the  moment. 
I  suppose  it  was  that  faithful  nigger  who 
helped  you  to  get  away  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  he  told  me  ? " 
Heather  asked.  Who  Mombassa  was,  he 
had  not  the  least  idea,  but  he  was  in  the 
mood  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  thing 
now.  "  Or  perhaps  you  are  not  curious  to 
hear  ?  " 

A  queer  green  tinge  spread  over  the  other 
man's  face.  Then  the  rusty  spur  of  a 
bankrupt  self-respect  pricked  him,  and  he 
spurted  into  a  little  spate  of  anger  like  damp 
gunpowder  fizzling  on  a  hot  plate. 

"  Oh,  well,"  he  said, ''  if  you  prefer  to  take 
the  word  of  a  nigger  to  mine,  of  course-- — - 


"'But  perhaps  you  and  the  lady  had  better 
couie  inside,  sir.' " 

Don't  be  annoyed,  old  chap.  My  nerves 
are  not  Avliat  they  were,  and  I  am  doing 
far  too  rnnch  of  that  sort  of  thing." 

He  flicked  a  sliaky  forefinger  in  tlie 
direction  of  his  liquenr  glass,  which  the 
^vaiter  had  already  refilled  more  than  once, 
and  tlie  nneasy,  self-conscions  grin  was  on 
his  fnce  again.  He  did  not,  perhaps,  know 
that  Heather  was  reading  him  like  an  open 
book,  and  that  he  stood  before  the  other 
perfectly  self-confessed  as  a  scoundrel  w^ho 
had  betrayed  his  three  colleaeues  into  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  sent  them  to  their 
death  so  that  he  could  get  off  with  the  spoil 
And  that  he  had  done  so  was  evident  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  dining  here,  dressed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  evidently  a  w^elcome 
and  honoured  guest,  and  obviously  a  man 
of  means.  He  was  telling  Heather  plainly 
enough  that  he  had  deliberately  planned  the 
murder  of  his  comrades,  or,  at  the  very  best, 
he  had  stood  coldly  on  one  side,  and  had  got 
away  with  the  spoil  whilst  the  other  men 
were  fighting   for  their  lives.     And  there 
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was  another  thing.  Who  was  the  man 
called  Chambers,  and  how  on  earth  had  that 
photograph  of  Kitty  and  himself  found  its 
way  into  tlKit  solitary  hut  previous  to  the 
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tragedy  ?  Heather  bad  been  proud  of 
the"  photograph  at  the  time,  and  had  given 
a  dozen  or  more  to  his  friends,  scattered 
all  over  the  world,  but,  so  far  as  he  could 
remember,  not  one  of  those  photographs 
had  found  its  way  to  the  Dark  Continent. 

"  What  can  a  chap  do  when  he's  all  alone 
in  the  world  ?  "  Wilberforce  went  on.  "  I 
admit  I've  been  a  bit  of  a  rotter.  I  w^as  one 
at  Harrow,  and  they  fired  me  there.  And 
they  fired  me  out  of  the  Army,  too,  and 
so  I  gradually  got  down  to  this.  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  be  happy  enough.  When  I  got' 
back  from  Africa  with  all  that  stuff  and  sold 
it,  I  was  worth  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  But  my  mind's  going,  my  boy. 
The  doctor  told  me  that,  if  I  didn't  leave  the 
brandy  alone,  I  should  die  of  softening  of 
the  brain.  But  I  can't,  old  chap,  I  can't ! 
I'm  a  lonely  man,  and  I  sit  at  home  and 
dream.  And  when  I  dream,  I  must  drink. 
I  can't  go  back  to  my  own  people.  They 
are  rich  and  respectable,  and  only  yesterday 
my  own  sister  cut  me  in  the  street.  They 
would  be  glad  to  know  that  I  was  dead,  and 
they'll  have  their  wish  before  long,  And, 
you  know,  though  it  gave  me  a  fearful  turn 
when  I  saw  you  to-night,  sitting  at  this  table 
like  a  man  come  back  from  the  dead,  I  was 
glad  to  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  you.  And 
1  don't  care  much  what  Mombassa  told  you 
— I  don't  care  much  about  anything.  But 
this  is  something  like  the  truth.  We  got 
wind  of  what  those  niggers  were  after,  we 
knew  they  were  going  to  attack  us  that 
night,  and  we  knew  that  the  Arabs  had 
bribed  our  boys  and  armed  them  against  us. 
So  they  sent  me  up  from  the  camp  to  the 
place  on  the  -river  where  the  ivory  and 
the  rest  of  the  stuff  was  waiting  in  the 
canoes,  and  I  was  to  bring  the  lot  down  to 
the  camp.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
valuables  had  been  stored  on  the  raft,  w^hich 
we  were  going  to  float  down  the  river  to  the 
fort.  You  remember  the  spot  ?  There's  a 
fork  in  the  stream  just  above  Comba,  and 
here  the  river  divides,  and  joins  again  about 
a  mile  lower  down.  .  There  isn't  a  faster 
running  drop  of  water  in  Africa.  You 
know  it  ? " 

Heather  nodded.  He  knew  that  atmosphere 
well ;  he  could  feel  the  pressure  of  it  on  his 
shoulders  like  a  thick  grey  blanket,  stifling 
his  breath  and  taking  all  the  elasticity  out 
of  his  limbs. 

"  Of  course  I  know  it,"  he  said.  "  1  can 
smell  the  odour  of  those  infernal  crushed 
marigolds  even  now.     But  go  on." 

'*!  emptied  the  canoe  off  the  raft  and 


shov^ed  it  down  into  the  stream.  And  then, 
somehow,  in  the  darkness  and  the  confusion 
— put  it  down  to  my  own  state  of  funk,  if 
you  like— I  took  i^he  wrong  bend  in  the 
stream  where  it  forked,  and  when  I  got 
opposite  the  camp,  on  a  little  island,  instead 
of  being  close  to  my  pals,  as  I  had  expected, 
and  where  they  would  have  had  a  chance  to 
join  me,  I  found  myself  on  the  other  side 
of  the  eyot,  quite  four  hundred  yards  away 
from  the  others,  and  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour  that  I  never  realised  what  had 
happened  till  I  discovered  my  mistake.  But 
I  couldn't  have  gone  back  if  I  would.  No 
man  born  of  woman  could  have  hauled  the 
raft  back  up  against  the  stream." 

Heather  nodded,  and  the  other  man 
went  on. 

"  Of  course,  I  had  to  go  forw^ard.  I 
managed  to  stay  the  course  of  the ,  raft  for 
a  minute  or  two,  and  look  through  the 
bushes  towards  the  camp.  Then  a  fire 
blazed  out  from  somewhere,  and  everything 
became  as  light  as  day.  I  saw  the  camp 
rushed  by  our  boys  and  some  of  the  Arabs. 
I  saw  Brass  shot  through  the  heart,  and 
Crossley  cut  to  pieces.  And  I  don't  hold 
myself  guilty  in  the  least.  Not  that  it 
much  matters  now,  anyway.  When  I  got 
down  to  your  little  dug-out,  I  found  nothing 
but  what  I  told  you,  and  after  that  I  set  off 
down  stream,  and  reached  the  fort  about 
daylight.  And — and  that's  all.  AVhat  do 
you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  A,  very  plausible  story,"  Heather  said 
coldly.  "  The  phrase  is  not  original ;  it  is 
occasionally  used  by  a  judge  after  he  has 
listened  to  a  prisoner  giving  evidence  on 
his  owm  behalf.  I  repeat,  a  very  plausible 
story." 

*'  You  don't  believe  a  word  of  it  ? " 
Wilberforce  asked. 

"  Only  a  few  details.  No  doubt  you 
meant  well  enough  at  first,  but  you  don't 
ask  me  to  believe  that  a  man  who  knew 
every  inch  of  the  ground  as  well  as  you  did 
took  the  wrong  fork  in  the  river  ?  You 
didn't.  You  got  away  with  the  spoil,  and 
your  pals  lost  their  lives.  No,  it  doesn't 
matter  in  the  least  how  the  man  you  call 
Chambers  got  away.  It's  not  a  pleasant 
story,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  it  isn't  a  pleasant 
object  who  is  telHng  it,  as  you  would  admit 
if  you  could  see  yourself  in  the  looking- 
glass.  Still,  it  isn't  for  me  to  judge  you. 
Now,  have  you  done  anything  to  make 
amends  ?  I  suppose  you  knew  something 
about  your  friends  ?  " 

*' About  as  much,  as  I  wanted  to  know" 
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.— Wilberforce  laughed  harshly — "and  they 
knew  much  the  same  about  me.  I  knew 
they  had  both  been  in  trouble  in  this 
country,  and  that  Brass  and  Crossley  were 
assumed  names.  They  were  under  the 
impression  that  mine  was,  too,  and  we 
let  it  go  at  that.  Curiosity  out  yonder  is 
not  the  sort  of  weakness  people  are  given  to. 
So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  come 
back  home  and  settle  down  to  a  life  of 
pleasure.  Pleasure  !  Good  Heavens  !  And 
all  I  can  do  is  that."  He  touched  his 
liqueur  glass  again  and  smiled  bitterly. 
"  I  come  here  every  night  and  dine  in 
solitary  state,  and  afterwards  I  go  to  bed 
and  sleep  as  best  I  can.  And  some  night 
I  shall  die  in  my  sleep,  so  the  doctor  tells 
me.  I  ought  not  to  touch  a  drop  of 
alcohol — it's  fair  poison  to  me.  But  I  can't 
let  it  alone.  And  until  I  met  you  to-night 
I  have  never  had  a  chance.  Of  course,  you 
are  entitled  to  half  that  money,  and  you  can 
have  it  to-morrow  with  pleasure.  Would 
you  like  to  come  round  to  my  rooms  now 
and  talk  it  over  ?     What  do  you  say?" 

**  I'll  have  a  look  at  that  photograph,  at 
any  rate,"  Heather  said.  "  And  as  to  the 
rest,  I  have  got  a  little  confession  to  make 
to  you." 

Wilberforce  rose  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Not  now,"  he  said.  "  Not  here.  Waiter, 
order  me  a  taxi  at  once.  Come  along. 
Chambers,  or  Heatlier,  as  you  like  to  call 
yourself.     It's  all  the  same  to  me." 

Ten  minutes  later  Heatlier  was  seated 
in  a  luxuriously  appointed  dining-room  in 
Carlisle  Mansions,  with  the  photo  by  Lesterre 
in  his  hand.  Beyond  doubt  it  was  the 
same  that  he  and  Kitty  had  had  taken 
before  he  had  gone  out  on  that  last  job 
to  West  Africa  three  years  ago.  He  waved 
Wilberforce's  cigarettes  and  whisky  and  soda 
on  one  side. 

"  Presently,"  he  said.  "Now,  listen  to  me, 
Mr.  Wilberforce.  That  is  my  photograph 
all  right,  and  also  that  of  the  lady  whom  I 
am  engaged  to.  It  was  taken  by  Lesterre 
when  we  were  first  engaged,  on  the  eve  of 
my  departure  for  Africa.  There  were  about 
two  dozen  done  altogether,  and  I  suppose  I 
must  have  given  away  quite  half  of  them  to 
various  friends.  And  I  have  friends  in  my 
line  all  over  the  world.  But  how  that 
photograph  found  its  way  into  the  hut  you 
speak  of,  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea.  It 
is  one  of  the  things  that  no  one  can  under- 
stand.    Not  that  it  matters." 

"  You  left  it  in  the  hut  yourself,  of  course. 
Could  any  explanation  possibly  be  easier  ?  " 


"  I  didn't,  because  I  was  never  there.  I 
told  you  my  name  was  Heather,  and  it 
always  has  been.  I  am  not  Chambers — I 
don't  know  anything  about  him.  When 
you  met  me  to-night,  you  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  was  Chambers  because  you 
recognised  me  from  the  photograph.  W^ell, 
I'm  not.  I  know  the  locaHty  you  speak  of, 
because  business  has  taken  me  there — a  vile 
hole  I  was  only  too  glad  to  get  out  of — 
but  I  assure  you  that  we  have  never  met 
before  to-night,  I  am  not  the  man  you  take 
me  for,  and  your  confession  has  been  merely 
wasted.  No,  stop  a  minute.  I  need  not 
say  that  I  shall  respect  your  secret.  I'll  go 
away  presently,  and  there's  no  reason  why 
we  should  ever  meet  again." 

"Don't  say  that,"  Wilberforce  almost 
pleaded,  "  and  don't  despise  me  more  than 
you  can  help.  Heavens,  if  you  only  knew 
what  a  relief  it  has  been  to  me  to  get  that 
confession  off  my  soul  !  Try  and  realise 
how  lonely  I  am,  and  there  is  no  place  in 
the  world  where  you  can  be  so  lonely  as 
in  London.  And  I  swear  to  you.  Heather, 
that  you  are  wrong.  I  didn't  deliberately 
betray  those  chaps.  I  had  drunk  my  nerves 
into  fiddlestrings,  and,  when  the  pinch  came, 
I  was  no  better  than  a  white-livered  coward, 
and  that  is  why  I  more  or  less  left  the 
others  to  their  fate.  And  they  weren't 
worth  saving,  either.  They  were  no  better 
than  myself.  And  you  won't  leave  me  ? 
Look  here,  I  gather  you  are  up  against  it, 
I  gather  that  you  are  going  out  to  that 
infernal  place  again  because  you  are  in  need 
of  a  job.  Well,  don't  go.  Stay  here  with 
me,  and  I  will  make  it  worth  your  while. 
As  things  go,  I  am  a  rich  man,  but  I  would 
sacrifice  cheerfully  every  penny  I  have  for  a 
real  friend.  I'll  lend  you  the  money,  if  you 
like,  or  I'll  give  it  to  you,  and  you  can 
purchase  yourself  a  sound  partnership  at 
some  engineering  firm  here  at  home.  It 
won't  be  for  long,  because  I  am  done  for. 
A  few  weeks  at  the  outside,  and  my  troubles 
will  be  all  ended.  I  have  disregarded  what 
the  doctor  told  me  ;  I  drink  and  drink,  and 
my  heart  is  hopelessly  gone.  One  of  these 
nights  I  shall  go  to  bed,  and  when  they 
come  to  call  me  in  the  morning " 

Wilberforce  waved  his  hand  compre- 
hensively. Beyond  doubt  he  was  an  object 
of  pity,  a  thing  -  to  be  sorry  for,  despite 
all  his  enviable  surroundings,  and^  Heather 
found  himself  more  moved  towards  him 
than  he  cared  to  confess. 

"  Ah,  well,"  Wilberforce  went  on,  "  I 
won't  press  you  any  further.     But  if  you 
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could  come  and  see  me  now  and  then,  I 
should  be  more  than  grateful.  And  I  must 
do  something  with  that  money.  I  want 
someone  to  have  it  who  will  make  better 
use  of  it  than  I  have  done.  Do  you  know 
what  I  was  going  to  do — what  I  had  done, 
practically  ?  I  was  going  to  leave  every- 
thing to  the  girl  in  that  photograph.  For 
a  year  that  photograph  has  been  on  my  desk, 
and  gradually  I  have  fallen  in  love  with 
the  girl  in  it.  You  have  no  idea  what  a 
companion  she  has  been  to  me.  Of  course, 
you  will  say  I  am  talking  hysterical  nonsense, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  in  two  years 
that  I  have  confided  in  '-i.  soul.  Now,  I  am 
-a  dying  man.  I  am  going  to  the  sea 
to-morrow,  to  stay  a  spell  in  a  home.  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  I  shall  never  come  back. 
It's  too  late,  my  boy.     If  I  had  met  a  man 

like  you  a  year  ago,  perhaps But  why 

go  on  ?  AVill  you  do  me  a  little  favour  ? 
Will  you  tell  that  young  lady  my  story,  and 
bring  her  round  here  to  see  me  when  I 
come  back,  if  ever  I  do  come  back  ?  She 
won't  want  any  persuading.  A  girl  with  a 
face  like  hers  would  never  hesitate  to  give 
a  kind  word  or  a  helping  hand  even  to 
the  most  degraded  wretch  who  ever  found 
himself  in  the  gutter.  Now,  will  you  do 
this  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  Heather  said  impulsively.  "  I 
have  heard  some  strange  stories  in  my  time, 
and  I  have  mixed  with  some  strange  people, 
but  I  have  never  had  so  remarkable  an 
experience  as  this,  and,  though  it  may  not 
sound  common-sense,  I  believe  what  you 
say.  I  believe  you  are  telling  me  the  truth. 
I  believe  this  all  the  more  because  I  know 
what  that  awful  climate  and  what  the  stuff 
men  drink  out  there  can  bring  the  best  of 
chaps  to  in  time.  I  am  not  going  to  preach, 
Wilberforce.  And — well,  you  go  off  to  the 
seaside,  as  you  have  arranged,  and  in  a  week 
or  so  ril  come  down  and  see  you.  And  I 
promise  you  that  I'll  bring  Miss  Vaughan 
along,  i  know  she'll  be  interested  in  your 
story.  And  it  may  not  be  too  late  yet  if 
you  will  only  try  and  hold  yourself  in  hand. 
You  are  a  rich  man,  and,  from  what  I  gather, 
it  is  not  impossible  for  you  to  discover 
anyone  who  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  that 
money.  Don't  be  down-hearted.  With 
any  luck,  there  should  be  many  years  of 
usefulness  before  you  yet.     Now,  give  me 


the  address  where  you  are  going  to,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me." 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Heather," 
Wilberforce  said  unsteadily.  "  Now,  if  you 
will,  in  return,  give  me  Miss  Vaughan's 
address,  I  won't  bother  you  any  more 
to-night." 

For  some  time  after  Heather  had  gone 
Wilberforce  sat  down  to  his  desk  and  was 
busy  writing.  Then  he  rose  with  a  sigh 
of  weariness  and  satisfaction,  and  glanced 
hesitatingly  in  the  direction  of  the  spirit 
stand.  It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  he 
hesitated,  then  he  poured  himself  out  half  a 
tumbler  of  neat  spirit  and  drank  it  greedily. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  muttered.  "  It  can  make 
no  difference  now — nothing  can  make  any 
difference  now — and  perhaps— nay,  certain — 
it  is  all  for  the  best." 

i'f  >:«  :^  :J.  * 

Heather  and  his  companion  alighted  at 
Southbourne,  and  made  their  way  through 
the  broad,  leafy  streets  in  the  direction  of 
Cliff  House.  There  was  a  sparkle  of 
expectation  in  Kitty  Vaughan's  blue  eyes 
and  a  tender  smile  upon  those  sensitive  lips 
of  hers,  for  she  and  Heather  had  been- 
discussing  Wilberforce  on  the  way  down, 
and  Kitty's  heart  was  full  to  overflowing 
with  the  pity  she  was  feeling  for  the  lonely 
man  who  was  so  eagerly  awaiting  their 
arrival.  She  was  not  thinking  of  herself  or 
Heather  just  then,  she  had  forgotten  that 
before  long  George  would  be  on  his  w^ay  to 
West  Africa  again,  and  that  the  waiting 
years  lay  before  her  once  more.  That  was 
not  Kitty's  way  when  others  were  in  trouble. 

A  neat  servant-man  threw  open  the  door 
of  the  pleasant  house  standing  in  the 
gardens  back  from  the  cliff,  and  his  face 
was  solemn  as  he  read  the  card  that  Heather 
handed  to  him. 

"  Doctor  Westcott  will  be  very  pleased  to 
see  you,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I  believe  he  was 
going  to  write  to  you.  Mr.  Wilberforce  ? 
I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  Mr. 
Wilberforce  is  dead.  He  died  in  his  sleep 
last  night.  We  found  some  papers  by  the 
side  of  his  bed  which  were  addressed  to  you. 
I  think  one  of  them  w-as  the  gentleman's 
will,  which  the  doctor  and  myself  witnessed 
a  day  or  two  ago.  But  perhaps  you  and  the 
lady  had  better  come  inside,  sir.  Yes,  it 
was  quite  a  peaceful  death," 
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THE   MOTHER 


IJ  ER  boys  are  not  shut  out.    They  come 
*  *     Homing  like  pigeons  to  her  door. 
Sure  of  her  tender  welcome  home. 
As  many  a  time  before. 

Their  bed  is  made  so  smooth  and  sweet, 

The  fire  is  lit,  the  table  spread ; 
She  has  poured  water  for  their  feet. 

That  they  be  comforted. 

As  with  a  fluttering  of  wings 

They  are  come  home,  come  home  to  stay; 
With  all  the  bitter  dreadful  things 

Forgot,  clean  washed  away. 

They  are  so  glad  to  stay,  so  glad 

They  nestle  to  her  gown's  soft  flow, 

As  in  the  loving  times  they  had. 
Long  ago,  long  ago. 

Oh,  riot  like  lonely  ghosts  in  mist 

Her  boys  come  from  the  night  and  rain, 

But  to  be  clasped,  but  to  be  kissed. 
And  not  go  out  again. 

KATHARINE    TYNAN. 
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BROTHERS  AND   PARDS 


By  AUBREY    M.   BRAY 

Illustrated  by  Septimus  E.   Scott 


HEY  blew  into  camp 
one  bitterly  cold 
January  evening, 
when  the  snow  lay 
deep  in  the  bush, 
and  the  boys  had 
just  quit  work  for 
the  day,  and  mighty 
glad  was  every  one 
of  the  seventy  men 
who  had  been 
toiling  since  daylight,  undercutting,  sawing, 
or  skidding  the  frozen  tamarack  logs,  when 
he  heard  the  shrill  whistle  issue  piercingly 
in  the  still,  frosty,  moistureless  air  from 
the  direction  of  the  engine  shed,  where  the 
whining  circular  saw  sang  its  own  peculiar 
song  of  battle  with  the  mighty  forest  for 
eight  long  hours  each  day. 

Usually  new-comers  in  even  a  small 
lumber  camp  create  little  comment  on  their 
arrival,  but  the  two  men  who  entered  the 
long  log  bunkhouse,  now  crowded  with  hard- 
bitten, tough,  chesty  men  of  many  different 
nationalities,  caused  something  of  a  stir  as 
they  shouldered  their  way  unhesitatingly 
through  the  crowd  up  to  one  of  the  sheet- 
iron  stoves,  which  threw  off  a  scorching 
heat  from  its  glowing,  red-hot  sides. 

That  they  were  Swedes  and  evidently 
brothers  was  proclaimed  by  their  similarity 
in  feature  and  the  light,  almost  white  hair 
and  eyebrows  and  blue  eyes  common  to 
both  ;  but  it  was  their  magnificent  build 
that  drew  the  appraising  eyes  of  these  lumber- 
jacks, who  had  always  lived  and  worked 
among  big,  husky  men. 

"  Say,  Steve,  what  d'you  know  about  the 
two  tow-haired  babes  what's  just  blown  in  ?  " 
queried  a  short,  chunky  American,  addressing 
the  man  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bunk 
next  to  him,  a  loose-jointed,  raw-boned 
Englishman. 

"  I  don't  know  nuthin'  about  them — 
leastways,  not  till  I  get  to  know  'em  a  bit 
better.  'Tain't  healthy  to  speculate  with 
men  like  that.    Why,  say,  either  of  'em 
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could  kill  you  and  me  with  one  hand  if  they 
took  a  notion  to." 

"Maybe  they  could,  and  maybe  they 
couldn't ;  but  this  child's  not  achin'  for 
trouble  with  a  couple  of  grizzlies  with  the 
fur  off,  though  they  don't  look  like  the  sort 
what's  lookin'  for  trouble.  I'd  figure  they're 
pretty  harmless,  so  long  as  a  guy  treats 
them  square,  but  God  help  the  mutt  what 
tries  to  put  one  over  on  them  if  they  get 
hep." 

*'  Yes,  that's  about  the  way  I've  got  them 
sized  up,  too.  These  real  big  Swedes  are 
most  always  rather  slow  mutts,  and  fairly 
mild  till  something  starts  them,  and  then 
they're  pretty  much  like  a  cyclone  in  dead 
timber.  What  d'you  think  they'd  go 
apiece  ?  " 

"Not  having  seen  them  without  their 
sheepskins,  it's  mighty  hard  to  say,  but  I 
guess  there's  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  of  man  in  each  of  'em,  and  what 
isn't  muscle's  bone  ;  and  if  they  wouldn't 
hit  their  heads  walkin'  straight  through  a 
six-six  doorway,  I  miss  my  guess.  Friend 
Fritz  'ud  better  quit  his  notions  about  being 
bull  of  this  here  outfit  from  right  now."  And, 
the  speaker  looked  across  to  where  the  bully 
and  terror  of  the  camp,  a  hulking  German- 
American,  was  sitting,  talking  with  a  few 
of  his  satellites,  apparently  paying  but  little 
attention  to  the  strangers,  except  for  an 
occasional  quick,  furtive  glance  in  their 
direction. 

Whilst  these  and  similar  comments  were 
being  passed  about  them,  the  brothers  had 
taken  their  heavy  packs  of  blankets,  tightly 
rolled  around  the  rest  of  their  few  personal 
effects,  from  their  immense  shoulders,  and 
now  stood  thawing  the  icicles  which  had 
formed  in  the  week-old  red  stubble  on  their 
chins  by  reason  of  the  frozen  moisture  of 
their  breath. 

"  When  d'you  grub  ?  "  asked  one  of  the 
new-comers,  Fred  Olson,  distinguishable  from 
his  brother  Ole  by  reason  of  his  less  fleshy 
and   more    intelligent   face   and   a  quicker 
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manner  of  speech.  In  fact,  Fred  usually 
spoke  for  both  of  them,  being  as  familiar 
with  American  as  spoken  in  the  camps  as 
he  was  with  his  native  language. 

"  Six  o'clock,  by  rights — another  twenty 
minutes  yet,"  answered  one  of  the  men  near 
the  stove. 

"  Just  twenty  minutes  too  long  for  us. 
Say,  what's  the  grub  like  with  this  outfit  ?  " 
asked  Fred. 

"  Not  too  bad  at  all,"  replied  the  man  who 
had  volunteered  the  information  regarding 
the  time,  a  genial  old  rogue  with  a  face  like 
wrinkled  leather.  "  Did  you  travel  far  ?  " 
he  asked  in  his  turn. 

*'  Guess  we've  mushed  close  on  forty  miles 
since  we  hit  out  this  morning— eh,  Ole  ?  " 

"  That's  so,"  he  agreed. 

"  Say,  that's  some  hike.  You  must  have 
started  good  and  early.  Maybe  you're  not 
hungry  ?  " 

"  I  could  eat  a  skunk.  We  heard  as  how 
the  boss  of  this  layout  was  wantin'  me'n.  Is 
that  so  ?  " 

"Don't  know  as  he  is,  par.ticular,  but 
I  reckon  he'll  be  able  to  find  a  job  for  you 
fellers.  He's  always  got  his  eyes  skinned 
for  men  what'U  do  two  dollars'  worth  o' 
work  a  day  in  the  woods  for  thirty  a 
month." 

"  What  he  makes  outa  us  in  the  woods 
we'll  likely  square  up  on  the  eats.  We  quit 
Peterson's  down  yonder  'cause  he  seemed 
to  think  the  boys  could  live  on  beans  and 
any  amount  of  exermse  and  fresh  air.  What 
say  we  go  and  see  the  boss  'fore  supper, 
Ole  ?  " 

"Right,"  acquiesced  the  monosyllabic 
giant. 

"  AVhereabouts  is  the  office  ?  "  asked  Fred 
of  no  one  in  particular,  as  they  moved 
towards  the  door. 

"  Frame  shanty  east  of  the  stables," 
answered  someone,  and  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  the  brothers  were  interviewing  the 
boss  and  owner  of  the  saw-mill,  Gus  Larson, 
also  a  big  blond  man  of  Swedish  extraction, 
with  a  dull,  heavy  face  belied  by  the  shrewd 
glance  of  his  light-brown  eyes. 

"  Are  you  wanting  a  couple  of  men  ?  " 
asked  Fred,  without  any  preliminaries. 

"  Got  about  all  I  can  use  right  now. 
Still,"  he  added,  as  he  completed  the  mental 
process  of  "sizing  them  up,"  "maybe  I 
could  find  a  job  for  you  fellers.  What  can 
jou  do  ?  " 

"Anything  in  the  w^oods  or  around  the 
mill." 

"  It's   usually  these  ginks  what  say  they 


can  do  anything  that  really  ain't  no  use  for 
nothing  when  you  put  'em  to  work ;  but 
it's  not  just  bluff  with  youse  fellers.  I 
guess  I  can  use  a  couple  of  undercutters, 
I'm  paying  twenty-five  a  month  and  board. 
Go  to  work  in  the  morning." 

"  Thirty,"  said  Ole,  with  a  tone  of  fiuality, 
speaking  for  the  first  time  since  they  entered 
the  office. 

"  Now,  looka  here,"  growled  the  boss 
savagely,  "  this  is  a  saw-millin'  outfit,  not 
a  ding-whanged  philanthropic  so-ciety.  You 
oughter  to  be  almighty  glad  to  get  a  job 
at  all  in  these  hard  times.  Take  it  or 
leave  it." 

"  We'll  leave  it,"  said  Ole,  with  decision, 
making  for  the  door,  whilst  Fred  followed 
him  reluctantly. 

"  Come  back,  you  mutts  !  It's  robbery, 
but  I'll  give  you  thirty  bucks  ;  but  you'll 
have  to  earn  it,  mind,"  said  Larson  surlily. 
"  Here,  Tom,  get  these  men  on  the  roll." 

Tom  Burke,  the  time-keeper,  an  aggressive 
youth  who  had  lived  for  the  most  part  in 
a  small  thriving  town  in  Alberta,  and, 
in  consequence,  considered  himself  a  real 
"  live  wire  "  in  comparison  to  the  "  ignorant 
mutts  of  lumber- jacks,"  as  he  would  have 
expressed  it  himself,  rose  from  his  place  at 
a  rough  desk,  where  lay  a  ledger  on  which 
he  had  been  at  work,  and  came  across 
to  the  counter  of  unplaned  boards  which 
gave  the  interior  of  the  shanty  an  official  air. 

"  Brothers,  I  s'pose.  Names  ?  "  He  spoke 
quickly,  in  jerks,  with  the  obvious  intention 
of  giving  the  men  with  whom  he  dealt  the 
impression  that  he  was  a  man  of  affairs  and 
a  hustler. 

"  Olson.     I'm  Fred,  and  he's  Ole." 

"  Nature  of  work  ? "  snapped  the  time- 
keeper, entering  their  names  on  the  roll 
book. 

"  Undercutters." 

"  Eight.  Want  anything  in  the  way  of 
overalls,  shoepacks,  socks,  or  tobacco  ?  " 

"  What  are  your  shoepacks  worth  ?  "  asked 
Ole. 

"  Five  bucks  a  pair.  They're  the  goods, 
believe  me,"  declared  the  youth,  as  he 
produced  the  clumsy-looking  footwear,  made 
of  soft  oil- tanned  leather,  from  behind  the 
counter,  for  it  is  the  custom  in  the  camps 
to  keep  a  small  supply  of  clothing  and 
tobacco,  which  is  sold  to  the  men  at  an 
immense  profit  to  the  boss,  the  purchases 
being  deducted  from  their  wages. 

"  Guess  they  cost  you  two  dollars  fifty 
cents,"  mused  Ole,  as  he  tested  the  stitching 
by  running  his  finger  along  the  inside   of 
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the  seam  up  the  heel,  and  then  handed  them 
back.     "  Give  me  a  roll  of  snoose."" 

"Pll  take  a  roll,  too,"  said  Fred.  And 
when  the  J  had  got  the  lengths  of  brown 
paper  enclosing  ten  round  cardboard  boxes 
of  Copenhagen  chewing  snuff,  so  indispensable 
to  the  average  Swedish  working-man,  thej 
left  the  office. 

"  Bit  of  a  smart  Alec,"  asserted  Fred, 
referring  to  the  time-keeper. 

"  Just  that,"  grunted  Ole. 

Before  thej  got  back  to  the  bunkhouse 
they  heard  the  clangour  of  the  triangle, 
denoting  that  supper  was  ready,  and  they 
joined  in  the  eager  rush  towards  the  cook- 
shack,  bending  their  heads  low  as  they 
stepped  through  the  doorway,  which  allowed 
the  others  to  enter  erect  and  with  inches  to 
spare. 

They  sat  down  at  one  of  the  three  long 
deal  tables  supported  by  trestles.  The  boards 
were  covered  by  a  cracked  and  much-stained 
oilcloth,  along  which,  at  regular  intervals, 
were  laid  tin  enamel  plates  and  cups,  camp 
fashion — that  is  to  say,  upside  down  — 
flanked  by  blunt  wooden-handled  knives  and 
three-pronged  forks  and  large  dull-metalled 
teaspoons. 

It  needed  but  one  comprehensive  glance 
at  the  table,  crowded  with  bowls  of  steaming 
thick-gravied  mulligan,  baked  beans,  boiled 
potatoes,  piles  of  fresh  bread,  and  plates  of 
hot  biscuits,  to  assure  the  brothers  that  they 
had  not  struck  another  "  starvation  outfit" 
like  the  one  they  had  just  left,  and,  oblivious 
to  everything  but  the  hunger  which  gnawed 
cruelly  within  them,  they  fell  to,  ravenous 
as  a  couple  of  bears  in  the  spring  after  their 
long  sleep. 

After  ten  minutes  or  so,  when  Fred  began 
to  realise  that  he  had  once  more  got  the 
foundations  of  a  good  square  meal  laid,  he 
looked  around  him.  The  place  was  but 
dimly  lit  by  hanging  oil-lamps  at  either  end 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  low  building ;  the 
flickering  light  played  weirdly  on  the  faces 
of  the  men  at  the  tables,  who  sat  bending 
forward  eagerly  over  their  plates  in  the 
endeavour  to  eat  their  fill  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  ;  for  your  outdoor  working 
man  does  not  live  to  eat,  but  eats  to  live, 
and  his  feeding  is  akin  to  that  of  a  wolf, 
inelegant,  but  effective.  If  Fred  had  been 
a  psychologist,  he  would  have  found  much 
to  interest  him  in  the  line  of  faces  across 
the  table  from  him,  for  they  represented 
many  types  and  half  a  dozen  nationalities — 
nasal,  loud-voiced  Western  Americans,  short, 
sturdy  Finns,  big,  blond  Swedes,  stolid  Poles, 


raw-boned  Scotchmen,  obstinate-chinned 
Englishmen,  gesturing  French-Canadians, 
excitable  Galicians,  red-cheeked,  small-eyed 
Germans,  quick-tempered,  razor  -  slashing 
Dagos,  and  a  few  taciturn,  beetle-browed 
Russians. 

But  Fred  was  not  particularly  interested 
in  his  fellow-w^orkers,  for  he  had  lived  in 
many  camps,  and  knew  their  types  as  well 
as  he  knew  the  feel  of  the  haft  of  an  axe  ; 
nor  Avas  the  cook-shack  remarkable,  con- 
structed as  it  was  of  pine  logs  hewn  flat 
on  two  sides  with  the  broad  axe,  with  its 
uneven  pole  floor  and  rough  board  partition 
separating  the  kitchen  and  the  dining-room. 
However,  he  soon  noticed  something  unusual 
in  his  surroundings,  and  that  was  the  fact 
that  a  girl  was  attending  to  the  wants  of 
the  men  at  the  longest  table,  instead  of  the 
customary  male  cookee,  whilst  Tom,  the  time- 
keeper, looked  after  the  others.  He  noted 
her  fair  complexion,  plump,  mature  figure, 
and  her  coquettish  smile  as  she  refilled  a  cup 
of  coffee  at  someone's  gruff  request. 

*'Say,  Ole,  get  your  head  outa  that 
plate  and  cast  your  eye  on  our  hash  slinger," 
commanded  Fred,  giving  his  brother  a  nudge 
with  his  elbow. 

Ole  complied  reluctantly,  then  again  turned 
his  attention  to  his  plate  with  a  non- 
committal grunt. 

"  Guess  you  wouldn't  miss  a  mouthful  if 
you  looked  up  and  saw  the  Devil  himself 
slinging  the  hash,"  rasped  Fred,  somewhat 
nettled  at  his  brother's  apparent  indifference 
to  the  unusual  sight  of  a  girl  cookee  in  the 
lumber  camp. 

"  Adrairin'  our  cookee  ?  "  questioned  the 
man  on  Fred's  left,  and,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  continued  :  "  She's  a  hum- 
dinger. You  see,  old  lady  Larson  does  the 
cooking,  and  Nellie's  hired  to  help  her. 
Maybe  she  does  help  some,  but  she  spends  a 
powerful  lot  of  her  time  ogling  the  boys, 
and  they  fall  for  it  like  rotten  apples  out  of 
a  tree.  Fair  makes  me  sick  to  see  'em 
tumblin'  over  each  other  to  help  her  wash 
dishes  after  a  meal.  Half  the  boys  are 
crazy  on  her,  and  there's  more  trouble  than 
enough  in  this  camp  on  her  account  ;  but 
she's  no  use  for  any  of  'em,  'cept  to  flirt 
with,  though  I  figure,  maybe,  she's  real 
sweet  on  Tom,  mostly  'cause  he  wears  a  tie 
and  peg-top  pants,  and  draws  seventy-five  a 
month  'stead  of  thirty." 

"  Maybe  she's  just  turned  you  down," 
suggested  Fred  promptly. 

"  No,  sirree  !  I  never  give  her  the  chance. 
'Sides,  I'm  a  married  man,  and  never  had  no 
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use  for  wiramen  around  a  camp."  And,  having 
finished  eating,  the  speaker  left  the  t^ble, 
the  brothers  soon  following  suit. 

After  they  had  fetched  some  hay  from  the 
stables  and  spread  it  over  the  uneven  poles 
— which  latter  are  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
bed  that  a  camp  provides — and  laid  their 
heavy  blankets  out  on  top  of  the  primitive 
but  satisfactory  mattress,  Fred  took  a  hand 
in  one  of  the  poker  games  which  are  ever  to 
be  found  going  on  in  the  bunkhouse  of  an 
evening,  whilst  Ole  found  a  place  near  his 
brother  and  watched  the  play. 

They  did  not  play  high,  because  none  of 
the  half-dozen  gamblers  had  many  dollars  to 
hazard,  but  Ole  soon  noticed  that  most  of 
the  pools  were  won  by  the  big,  barrel-bodied 
German  the  others  called  Fritz,  and  from 
the  tone  of  their  voices  when  they  addressed 
him,  he  knew  they  were  scared  of  this  man 
with  the  cruel  face  and  shifty  eyes.  Without 
any  visible  movement  Ole  gently  pressed 
his  brother's  foot  and  glanced  casually  at 
Fritz.  After  this  Fred  watched  the  winner 
covertly. 

Suddenly  the  Swede  leant  across  the 
narrow  table  and  gripped  the  Geiman's 
throat  with  his  right  hand,  whilst  with  his 
left  he  felt  just  above  the  man's  belt  until 
he  found  what  he  sought,  two  cards,  which 
he  placed  face  up  on  the  table,  at  the  same 
time  releasing  his  grip  on  the  sharper's  throat 
with  a  jerk  that  sent  that  hulking  bully  head 
over  heels  back  off  thejbaich. 

But  he  was  on  his  feet  again  in  a  second, 
and  rushing  at  his  antagonist  with  a  roar  like 
that  of  a  wounded  bear.  The  Swede  met 
him  with  a  tremendous  left-hand  blow 
aimed  at  the  jaw,  but  it  landed  low  on  the 
muscle-protected  chest,  sending  its  recipient 
staggering  back  a  few  paces,  though  it 
served  to  steady  him  up,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  cold  douche  will  sober  a  man  fuddled 
with  drink.  Fritz  was  still  mad  with  the 
lust  to  choke  the  life  out  .of  this  interloper 
who  had  dared  to  show  him  up  as  a  sharper 
and  man-handle  him  as  if  he  had  been  any 
old  lumber- jack,  instead  of  the  acknowledged 
bully  and  terror  of  every  camp  he  had 
worked  in  for  the  last  five  years  ;  but  the 
blow  checked  his  impetuous  rage,  and  made 
him  realise  that  his  opponent  could  not  be 
hammered  into  a  pulp  by  one  furious 
onslaught.  He  knew,  from  the  impact  of 
the  iron  fist  on  his  chest,  that  he  was  up 
against  a  tough  proposition,  and  decided  to 
attack  with  more  caution,  though  he  had 
implicit  confidence  in  his  power  eventually 
to  defeat  this  intrepid  new-comer. 


At  the  first  signs  of  the  disturbance  the 
other  occupants  of  the  bunkhouse  had 
crowded  round  the  combatants,  forming  a 
rough  circle  which  allowed  ample  room  for 
the  operations,  with  the  usual  eager  cries  of 
"A  fight,  boys  !  "  and  a  babble  of  comment 
and  speculation  as  to  the  outcome.  And 
the  battle  was  worth  watching,  for  with 
two  such  magnificent  specimens  of  manhood 
held  in  the  grip  of  the  first  law  of  Nature — 
the  primitive  instinct  to  kill  rather  than  be 
killed — it  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 

The  Swede  had  the  advantage  of  weight 
and  reach,  but  Fritz,  for  all  his  bulk,  was 
lithe  as  a  lynx  and  far  the  quicker  of  the 
two,  turning  this  to  good  account  by  slipping 
in  and  delivering  smashing  blows — every 
one  of  which  would  have  sent  the  average 
man  reeling  unconscious  to  the  floor — and 
dodging  back  out  of  the  way  of  Fred's 
slower  sledge-hammer  swings.  After  five 
minutes  of  fearful  punishment,  things  began 
to  look  rather  black  for  the  latter  ;  his  face 
was  terribly  cut  and  bruised,  and  blood  was 
pouring  from  his  mouth,  whilst  none  of  his 
powerful  swings  landed  squarely  on  the 
other's  elusive  body. 

The  majority  of  the  spectators  considered 
him  as  good  as  beaten,  and  there  were  cries 
of  "He's  beat!  Go  in  and  eat  him  up, 
Fritz  !  "  and  similar  injunctions  ;  but  Ole 
watched  the  hammering,  his  brother  was 
receiving  with  a  look  of  stolid  indifference, 
making  no  comment  nor  even  giving  a  word 
of  advice  or  encouragement,  for  he  knew 
what  the  others  didn't. 

Following  an  upper  cut  which  rocked 
back  his  enemy's  head  a  good  six  inches, 
Fritz  closed  in,  thinking  he  could  easily 
bear  his  weakened  antagonist  to  the  ground 
and  there  finish  him.  He  found  out  his 
mistake  too  late — discovered  it  at  the  first 
pressure  of  the  huge,  iron-muscled  arms  that 
closed  round  his  ribs  like  a  vice,  precluding 
all  hope  of  breaking  away  again.  x\s  the 
pressure  of  that  bear-like  embrace  increased, 
slowly,  irresistibly,  he  understood  the  full 
extent  of  his  folly,  and  with  the  realisation 
came  a  feeling  of  panic  ;  he  began  to  struggle 
desperately,  and  use  his  boots  and  knees  in 
his  wild  endeavour  to  escape.  His  efforts 
proved  quite  useless,  and  only  served  to 
exhaust  him  further.  And  now  those 
merciless  arms  of  steel  were  literally  crushing 
the  life  slowly  out  of  his  great  body.  The 
veins  in  his  neck  and  on  his  forehead  stood 
out  like  knotted  cords,  and  his  face  was 
puffy  and  livid.  A  rib  cracked  like  a  pistol- 
shot,  and  then  another  and  another,  and  the 


'  As  the  pressure  of  that  bear-like  embrace  increased,  slowly,  irresistibly,  he  understood 


livid  face  fell  forward   on   to   the   Swede's  The  victor   paid  no  further  attention  to 

shoulder.  the  sprawled-out  figure  at  his  feet,  but  made 

"  That'll  do,  Fred,"  said  Ole  sharply,  and  his  way  over  to  a  pail  of  cold  water,  and 

at  the  words  the  blood  lust  cleared  from  started  to  remove   the  lesser  signs  of  the 

before    Fred's    eyes,   and    he    released    his  struggle    from   his    face.      Meanwhile   Ole 

victim,   who  fell   in  a  heap  to   the  floor,  seized     another    bucket     and    dashed     its 

apparently  lifeless.  contents  over   Fritz's    prostrate    form,  and 
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tbe  full  extent  of  his  folly,  and  with  the  realisation  came  a  feeling  of  panic." 


was  rewarded  by  a  hissing  gasp,  followed  by 
a  loud  moan. 

"  Here,  some  of  you,  help  me  to  get  him 
into  his  bunk,"  he  said,  slipping  his  arms 
under  the  injured  man's  shoulders.  Two 
men  stepped  forward  reluctantly.  It  was 
evident  the  crowd  hated  the  bully,  and  now 


that  he  was  down  and  out,  no  longer  to'  be 
feared,  not  one  of  them  would  have  lifted  a 
finger  to  help  him,  had  it  not  been  for  Ole. 
At  length  the  German  was  got  into  his 
bunk,  where  he  lay  conscious,  but  groaning 
with  pain  all  through  the  night. 

The  next  day  he  was  taken  to  the  nearest 
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hospital,  where  he  remained  for  several 
weeks  before  he  was  once  more  fib  for  work. 
Never  again  did  he  hold  the  position  of  the 
bully  of  the  camp,  even  hastily  giving  way 
to  much  smaller  men  than  himself,  who 
consequently  made  a  butt  of  him  ;  but  he 
could  never  lift  a  finger  against  them,  for 
his  nerve  had  quite  gone. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  bully,  life  became 
far  more  tolerable  for  the  other  occupants 
of  the  camp,  the  weaker  of  whom  had  been 
in  a  constant  state  of  dread  lest  they  should 
incur  the  painful  wrath  of  the  despot.  And 
Fred,  their  deliverer,  naturally  became  very 
popular  and  something  of  a  hero  ;  and  Ole 
shared  in  this  popularity,  for  the  brothers 
were  always  together.  They  sat  together 
at  meals,  worked  together  in  the  woods, 
bunked  next  to  each  other,  so  that  it  soon 
became  impossible  to  think  of  one  without 
including  the  other,  and  their  attachment 
to  each  other  soon  earned  for  them  the 
nickname  of  "  The  Pards."  If  anybody 
wanted  either  of  them,  he  would  merely  ask, 
"  Where  are  the  pards  ?  "  and  be  sure  of 
finding  the  two  of  them  together,  wherever 
they  might  happen  to  be. 

Their  close  partnership  was  a  constant 
source  of  wonder  to  the  camp,  for  brothers 
so  rarely  make  good  partners,  and  several  of 
the  older  hands  shook  their  heads  wisely, 
and  declared  it  wouldn't  last. 

"'Tain't  nateral  not  for  brothers  to  be 
partners,"  asserted  the  old  fellow  who  had 
treated  Fred-  to  the  discourse  on  women  in 
lumber  camps  during  his  first  meal  there, 
"and  I'm  tellin'  you  right  now,  boys,  that 
if  them  tiny  twins  ain't  wantin'  to  eat  each 
other  up  before  the  spring  thaw-out,  I'll 
— well,  I'll  put  up  the  drinks  for  the  whole 
of  this  outfit  when  the  mill  closes  down 
and  we  hit  the  trail  for  the  Athabasca  gin 
palaces." 

"Waal,  uncle,  I  can  get  along  without 
that  far-away  drink  of  yours,  so  long  as  I 
happen  around  when  those  bears  start  mixin' 
it.  Say,  a  couple  o'  grizzlies  cuttin'  up 
rough  'ud  look  like  a  Sunday-school  bun-fight 
alongside  those  guys,"  drawled  a  South 
American  ;  and  the  others  endorsed,  and  even 
enlarged  upon,  the  somewhat  exaggerated 
statement. 

A  couple  of  weeks  slipped  by,  with  nothing 
to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  daily  toil  in 
the  woods.  Every  day  the  brothers  took 
their  axes  into  the  most  thickly  timbered 
portion  of  the  adjacent  forest,  and  cut  huge 
wedges  in  the  tow^ering  tamarack  trees,  in 
preparation  for  the  sawyers  w^ho  followed 


them,  wielding  their  long,  whippy  lance- 
tooth  saws  with  a  steady  stroke  that  ate 
through  the  hard  trunks  with  almost 
incredible  speed,  until  they  tottered  and 
crashed  to  the  bed  of  snow  beneath  them, 
faUing  to  a  foot  in  whatever  direction  the 
undercuttei-s  had  willed.  Then  came  the 
trimmers,  who  lopped  off  the  branches  and 
the  brush  end,  and  arranged  the  log  so  that 
the  skidders  could  quickly  slip  the  logging 
chain  around  tha  butt.  The  latter,  with 
words  of  encouragement  to  the  horses  or 
blasphemous  exhortations  to  the  unhurried 
oxen,  hauled  the  trees  out  of  the  bush  on  to 
the  main  track,  where  men  with  cant-hooks 
loaded  them  high  on  the  wide-bunked 
sleighs,  which  were  drawn  by  rough-coated 
shaggy  ponies  along  the  icy  logging  trail  as 
far  as  the  saw-mill  yard.  Here  they  were 
added  to  small  mountains  of  similar  logs? 
being  rolled  to  the  top  on  skids,  by  means 
of  cant-hooks  and  much  physical  exertion. 
And  they  were  left  here  to  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  droning  circular  saw,  which 
would  eventually  sear  through  their  bodies, 
turning  their  mighty  bulk  into  a  mere 
collection  of  boards. 

The  work  was  hard,  and  the  Swedes  soon 
found  that  Gus  Larson  w^as  a  boss  who 
was  determined  to  get  every  ounce  of  w^ork 
out  of  his  men.  But  they  were  used  to 
labouring  in  a  way  that  it  would  b.ive  killed 
any  unhardened  man  to  emulate,  and  as  long 
as  the  food  was  good — which  it  assuredly 
was — they  were  contented  enough,  and 
things  might  have  continued  to  run  smoothly 
for  them  until  the  mill  closed  down  in  zhe 
spring,  had  it  not  been  for  Nellie. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  fair 
but  flighty  coquette  had  been  altogether 
unaware  of  the  two  finest  physical  specimens 
of  manhood  in  the  camp.  On  the  contrary, 
she  had  been  very  much  aware  of  their 
presence,  and  from  the  moment  she  first  laid 
eyes  on  them  had  determined  that  they  also 
should  be  added  to  her  long  list  of  con- 
quests ;  and  towards  this  end  she  had  started 
her  campaign  by  making  Tom  Burke — who 
helped  her  during  meals,  by  choice  rather 
than  compulsion — exchange  tables  with  her, 
so  that  she  was  able  to  attend  personally  to 
the  wants  of  the  brothers,  such  as  helping 
them  to  second  cups  of  coffee,  or  refilling  an 
empty  dish  and  placing  it  on  the  table  just 
in  front  of  them,  quite  regardless  of  whether 
they  required  any  of  the  contents  or  not. 

Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  the  brothers 
had  been  altogether  oblivious  of  Nellie's 
solicitous  attention,  still  less  that  they  had 
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failed  to  note  her  attractive  figure  and  pretty 
face.  Naturally  it  was  Fred  who  was  the 
first  to  show  the  self-satisfied  little  "hash- 
slinger"  that  her  seed  had  not  been  sown 
on  stony  ground,  for  one  day  he  walked  into 
the  kitchen  and  calmly  seized  the  drying- 
cloth  out  of  the  hand  of  the  particular 
admirer  who  had  been  so  far  favoured  as  to 
have  Nellie's  gracious  permission  to  assist 
her  that  evening,  and  told  that  individual : 
"  You  go  chase  yourself  ;  Tm  helpin'  Nellie 
this  evening."  The  youngster  took  one  look 
at  the  intruder's  face  and  then  left  the  cook- 
shack  hurriedly,  as  if  he  was  certainly  chasing 
something,  whereupon  Nellie  giggled  and 
exclaimed  :  "  Say,  you've  gotter  nerve  !  " 

*' Looked  like  he  had  a  pressin'  engage- 
ment elsewhere,"  suggested  Fred,  with  a 
laugh,  as  he  took  a  dripping  plate  in  the 
drying-cloth  and  promptly  dropped  it  to 
the  floor,  where  it  struck  with  a  clatter. 

"  Fine  cookee  you'd  make,  indeed  !  If 
the  plates  were  china  'stead  of  enamel,  I 
wouldn't  let  you  touch  another,"  exclaimed 
Nellie  scornfully.  "  Here,  try  t.Kis  one, 
clumsy  fingers  ! " 

"Well,  I  dried  that  same  as  I'd  done 
dish-washin'  all  my  life,"  announced  the 
lumber-jack  triumphantly,  as  he  added  the 
plate  to  the  pile  of  dry  ones. 

"And  I've  riused  a  dozen  whilst  you've 
been  working  on  it.  I  guess  you  ain't  goin' 
to  be  much  help  here.  Tom's  about  right 
when  he  says  that  there  never  was  a  Swede 
yet  what  could  do  anything  'cept  by  sheer 
strength  and  awkwardness." 

"  Maybe  he  only  says  that  'cause  he  knows 
he  don't  amount  to  nuthin'  himself  as  a 
strong  man,  but  only  as  a  smart  Alec.  I'll 
soon  be  dryin'  dishes  like  a  genu-ine  bottle- 
washer,  with  a  bit  of  practice,"  grunted 
Fred,  as  he  wiped  another  plate  with  about 
the  same  dexterity  as  that  displayed  by  a  mere 
man  in  handling  a  baby  for  the  first  time. 

"And  what  will  you  give  me  for  learning 
you  a  new  trade  ?  "  she  queried  cbquettishly. 

"Well,  I  guess  that  depends  on  you,  kid," 
said  the  tyro,  fumbling  energetically  with  the 
dish-cloth. 

Nellie  blushed  prettily  and  giggled,  but 
she  had  no  intention  of  letting  him  kiss  her 
on  the  strength  of  such  short  acquaintance, 
for  she  knew  when  a  kiss  denied  is  more 
potent  than  a  kiss  given. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  girl — as 
the  boys  put  it—"  had  Fred  right  where  she 
wanted  him,"  and  she  did  not  conceal  the 
Cncb  that  she  was  highly  elated  at  her  success 
in  adding  the  hero  of   the  camp  to  her 


numerous  conquests.  She  flouted  the  other 
more  humble  admirers  flagrantly,  and  for 
the  nonce  even  the  time-keeper,  Tom,  was 
made  to  feel  very  much  in  the  background. 
But  she  did  not  consider  her  extensive 
following  complete  without  the  addition  of 
the  other  Swedish  giant,  and  she  lost  no 
time  in  setting  her  nets  for  his  entangle- 
ment. Ole  was  shy,  and,  realising  this,  she 
talked  to  him  encouragingly  whenever  oppor- 
tunity occurred,  in  time  being  rewarded  by 
somewhat  less  monosyllabic  grunts  in  reply 
to  her  chatter. 

It  was  soon  noticed  by  the  men  in  the 
bunkhouse  that  the  brothers  w^ere  not  on 
such  good  terms  as  formerly,  and  the  old 
fellow  who  had  predicted  a  rupture  in  their 
partnership  before  spring  came  was  so  pleased 
at  the  apparent  correctness  of  his  surmise 
that  he  was  never  tired  of  pointing  out  his 
astuteness,  or  harping  on  his  theory  tliat 
brothers  couldn't  be  partners,  and  that  skirts 
in  a  lumber  camp  were  akin  to  flame  in  a 
powder  magazine. 

Every  day  the  ill-feeling  between  the 
brothers  became  more  pronounced.  They 
were  no  longer  to  be  found  together  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  seemed  anxious  to  keep 
as  far  apart  as  possible.  Ole  changed  his 
bunk  for  one  at  the  extreme  end  on  the 
side  opposite  to  Fred's,  and  found  a  new 
seat  at  meals,  remote  from  his  former  place. 
In  the  evenings  the  brothers  sat  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  bunkhouse.  During  the  day 
their  work  sometimes  brought  them  close 
together,  but  on  these  occasions  neither 
spoke — they  merely  glared  sullenly  at  each 
other.  Also  they  met  every  day  after  supper 
in  the  kitchen,  for  Ole  had  one  evening  so 
far  overcome  his  shyness  as  to  offer  his 
assistance  in  the  post-prandial  washing  up, 
his  offer  being  graciously  accepted  by  the 
doubly  triumphant  Nellie,  who  realised  that 
her  net  had  not  been  spread  in  vain.  How- 
ever, it  was  with  no  little  trepidation  that  she 
saw  Ole  lumber  into  the  kitchen  after  supper 
that  day,  just  as  she  had  started  rinsing  the 
dishes,  Fred  being  ready  with  his  cloth  to 
receive  them,  for  she  knew  the  violent 
jealousy  which  she  had  stirred  in  the  breast 
of  each,  and  gloried  in  her  power  over  these 
magnificent  man-animals,  but  shrank  from 
the  possibility  of  their  fighting—in  the 
kitchen,  at  any  rate. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  wanting  round 
here  ?  "  Fred  inquired  aggressively,  on  seeing 
his  brother  enter. 

"  I'm  helpin'  Nellie  with  the  dishes  to- 
night," asserted  Ole  calmly. 
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''  That  so  ?  "  Fred  questioned  the  girl. 

"  Yep.  Y'see,  you  can't  half  keep  pace 
with  me,  so  I  asked  Ole  in  to  help  as  well, 
knowing  you  wouldn't  be  mad,  you  being 
brothers." 

"  Eight,"  said  Fred.     "  It's  up  to  you." 

After  this  the  brothers  both  helped  her 
with  the  dishes.  They  would  stand  one  on 
either  side  of  her,  slowly  drying  the  things 
as  she  handed  them  out  impartially,  whilst 
they  glared  across  at  each  other  with  eyt-s 
of  hate  far  above  her  flaxen  head,  and 
separated  only  by  the  slender  barrier  of  her 
rounded  little  form.  The  sight  might  have 
been  ludicrous,  had  it  not  been  for  the  set 
faces  of  the  men,  the  girl's  incessant  and 
inane  chatter,  broken  only  now  and  again 
by  her  own  nervous  laugh,  and  the  general 
air  of  tension. 

Even  Nellie  knew  this  state  of  things 
couldn't  last  much  longer,  but  the  crisis 
came  so  suddenly  that  it  proved  something 
of  a  shock.  Just  how  it  happened,  she  nor 
anyone  else  ever  knew,  except  that  there  was 
the  sound  of  a  plate  clattering  to  the  floor, 
followed  by  the  crash  of  two  bodies  meeting 
violently,  with  snarls  of  rage,  and  the 
brothers  were  fightiug  desperately  for  a 
death-grip  on  the  throat. 

Nellie  screamed,  and  in  rushed  Mis. 
Larson,  who  shrieked  in  unison.  Next  came 
her  husband,  the  boss,  and  then  a  dozen 
of  the  swiftest-footed  lumber-jacks  from  the 
bunkhouse,  to  see  what  all  the  noise  was 
about.  The  brothers,  down  on  the  floor 
by  that  time,  and  still  battling  for  the 
stranglehold,  were  separated  at  last  and 
held  securely,  overcome  by  the  sheer  weight 
of  the  number  of  men  who  restrained  them. 
"  Looka  here,  you  two,"  snapped  the 
boss,  when  the  hubbub  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, "  I  don't  know  what  you  think  you're 
up  to,  and  if  you  didn't  happen  to  be  the 
best  axemen  in  this  outfit,  I'd  fire  you  right 
now.  If  there's  any  more  trouble  atween 
you,  you  get  your  time.  Still,  beats  me  what 
you're  scrappin'  about  Nellie  for.  Now,  if 
she  chooses  one  of  you,  will  the  other  agree 
to  stand  out  ?  " 

"  Sure  thing,"  grunted  the  brothers  with 
one  accord. 

"Then  it's  up  to  you,  Nellie,"  said  Gus, 
turning  to  her. 

"But  I  don't  rightly  know  which  I  like 
best.  Sometimes  I  think  it's  Fred,  and  then 
again  seems  like  it's  Ole,"  demurred  the 
damsel. 

"  Then  why  on  earth  don't  you  toss  up  ?  " 
queried  the  boss  savagely. 


Nellie  laughed  nervously,  and  looked  as 
if  she  was  going  to  cry  ;  then  suddenly  she 
brightened.  "  I  know  how  to  settle  it. 
You  just  said  they're  the  best  axemen  in 
camp.  Well,  why  shouldn't  they  have  a 
chopping   contest,  and    the   winner   cau: — I 

mean  I'll "  And  she  stopped,  blushing 

and  confused. 

"  Well,  d'you  hear  that,  you  two  ?  What 
you  got  to  say  ?  " 

"  Good  enough,"  said  Fred. 

"  Suits  me  fine,"  exclaimed  Ole. 

"  It's  a  deal,  then.  To-morrow'll  do  first 
class.  It's  Sunday,"  said  the  boss  con- 
cliisively. 

And  so  it  was  arranged. 

That  night  an  air  of  excitement  pervaded 
the  bunkhouse.  There  was  much  jabbering 
in  different  languages,  and  many  bets  as  to 
the  result  of  the  morrow's  exhibition  of  axe- 
manship,  though  the  odds  were  about  equal, 
there  being  very  httle  to  choose  between  the 
principals.  The  boys  were  about  equally 
divided — half  claimed  Fred  as  their  cham- 
pion, and  the  other  half  put  their  confidence 
and  money  on  Ole.  Both  the  rivals  knew 
that  it  would  be  a  close  thing,  but  each  felt 
sure  of  himself.  "  Your  money's  safe,  boys," 
announced  Fred  to  his  circle  of  admirers. 
"  I'm  goin'  to  make  that  big  stiff  look  like 
an  amatoor  with  a  brush-cutter  to-morrow"; 
whilst  at  the  other  end  of  the  building  Ole 
was  saying  :  "  Don't  worry,  boys.  I  gotter 
win,  so  that's  settled." 

The  whole  camp  turned  out  next  day  to 
enjoy  this  spectacle  of  strength  and  skill. 
The  boss  had  selected  two  tall,  striiight 
tamaracks,  about  six  feet  in  circumference  and 
ten  yards  apart,  with  practically  nothing  to 
choose  between  them  from  an  axeman's 
standpoint.  The  brothers  had  tossed  for 
the  choice  of  trees,  and  Fred  had  won, 
though  this  gave  him  little  or  no  advantage. 
•  And  now  at  the  base  of  each  tree  stood 
one  of  the  mighty  fair-haired  vikings. 
Both  had  removed  their  heavy  sweaters, 
despite  the  bite  of  the  frosty  air,  a^id  the 
great  breadth  of  their  heavily-muscled 
shoulders  could  be  seen  to  advantage 
beneath  the  covering  of  their  shirts. 
Gathered  in  a  semicircle  at  a  respectful 
distance  around  each  axeman  crowded  his 
backers.  Men  of  the  woods  themselves, 
strong  and  husky,  all  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  axe,  they  took  in  the  scene  before  them 
with  the  appreciative  eyes  of  woodsmen. 
A  little  apart  from  them  were  grouped 
the  boss  and  his  wife,  the  time-keeper, 
and  Nellie,  flushed    with  excitement,  and 
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animated  about  equally  at  the  thought  that 
she  was  the  direct  cause  of  this  impressive 
turnout,  and  the  satisfactory  knowledge  that 
the  new  dress  which  she  was  wearing  had 
evidently  caused  much  favourable  comment 
ampng  the  boys  before  their  attention  had 
been  claimed  by  the  preliminaries  of  the 
competition. 

"  You  both  ready  ?  "  asked  the  boss,  and, 
receiving  affirmative  grunts,  raised  his  arm, 
and  the  bark  of  his  *  44  Colt  shattered  the 
stillness,  echoing  and  re-echoing  through 
the  woods. 

At  the  report  two  axe  blades  flashed  in 
the  sunlight  and  buried  themselves  deep 
in  the  stout  trunks. 

The  match  for  a  wife  was  on. 

At  first  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard 
but  the  metallic  clip-clop  of  the  blades 
ringing  on  the  frozen  wood,  the  slight 
sound  made  by  the  showers  of  chips  as  they 
whizzed  outward  from  the  ever- widening 
clefts,  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  com- 
petitors and  spectators.  Later,  when  the 
axe  bits  sank  deeper  and  deepez\  eating 
their  way  swiftly  in  towards  the  hearts  of 
the  forest  monsters,  there  were  exclamations 
of  wonder,  blasphemous  but  expressive. 
Never  in  their  lives  had  any  of  those  present 
seen  such  chopping.  The  hard  frozen 
timber  might  almost  have  been  soft  balsam 
wood  filled  with  spring  sap  by  the  way  the 
broad-bitting  five-pound  axe  heads  sank  into 
it  at  every  blow,  and  the  gaping  red -tinged 
clefts  grew  in  size  and  depth  miraculously. 
Fred  finished  undercutting  one  side  of  his 
tree,  and  without  pause  got  to  work  on  the 
other,  his  backers  giving  him  deep-throated 
cheers.  Ole  completed  his  half  a  few  seconds 
later,  whilst  his  crowd  yelled  words  of 
encouragement  to  him.  As  the  wedges  in 
both  trees  began  to  draw  together,  the 
excitement  waxed  intense,  and  exhortations 
to  the  sweating  workers  became  deafening. 
Both  men  were  breathing  in  long  gasps,  and 
the  sweat  stood  out  on  their  foreheads  and 
ran  down  into  their  eyes,  despite  the  thirty 
degrees  of  frost  in  the  air.  Their  dripping 
shirts  clung  to  them,  and  showed  up  the 
working  of  the  muscles  in  their  backs  and 
shoulders,  and  their  faces  were  red  and 
puffy  with  their  tremendous  exertions. 

Now  the  clefts  in  either  side  of  both  trees 
all  but  met,  and  the  monsters  remained 
upreared  upon  their  bases  by  a  mere  thread 
of  substance.  A  dozen  more  blows,  and  the 
eager  watcliers  knew  the  trees  must  fall. 
The  fate  of  their  money,  and  incidentally 
N^ellie,  hung  in  the  balance,  to  be  decided  by 


the  ability  or  inabiUty  of  their  man  to 
deliver  those  decisive  blows  first.  01e\s  tree 
^  cracked  sharply,  followed  immediately  by  a 
report  like  a  pistol  from  Fred's,  and  the 
towering  trunks  shivered  and  then  crashed 
headlong  to  the  soft  bed  of  snow,  striking  it 
simultaneously  and  sending  a  shower  of 
flakes  flying  high  into  the  air. 

The  brothers  tottered  back  a  few  paces 
and  then  fell  flat,  utterly  winded  and  spent. 

Willing  hands  worked  over  them,  working 
their  arms  and  rubbing  their  naked  chests 
and  throats  with  snow,  until  they  had  so 
far  recovered  their  breath  as  to  be  able  to 
ask  who  had  won.  Fred's  supporters 
declared  him  to  be  the  winner,  whilst  Ole's 
crowd  claimed  him  as  the  victor,  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  it  began  to  look  rather  as  if  the 
two  factions  might  start  a  rough-and-tumble 
contest  of  their  own.  Then  someone  more 
cool-headed  than  the  rest  suggested  that  it  be 
left  to  the  boss  to  name  the  winner,  and  at 
length  this  was  agreed  upon. 

"Well,  boys,"  said  Gus  judicially,  "I'd 
sure  like  to  name  you  the  winner,  but,  honest 
to  Heaven,  I  can't  do  it,  'cause  there  wasn't 
one.  If  them  logs  didn't  hit  the  snow 
at  pre-cisely  the  same  i-dentical  fraction  of 
time — well,  it  would  'a'  needed  a  stop-watch 
to  know  the  difference,  and  I  never  had  no 
use  for  stop-watches,  anyways.  I  hate  to 
have  to  say  it,  boys,  I  sure  do,  but  it  was  a 
dead  heat ! " 

"  Well,  I'll  be  gol-darned  !  "  murmured 
Fred  weakly,  when  he  heard  the  verdict. 

"  Might  'a'  guessed  it,"  observed  Ole,  with 
the  calmness  of  a  fatalist. 

They  had  drawn  away  from  the  bunch  of 
men  who  were  crowded  round  the  boss,  and 
stood  apart,  both  looking  over  towards 
where  Nellie  was  standing*.  She  was  not 
gazing  at  her  rival  lovers,  but  stood  laughing 
and  chatting  with  Tom  Burke,  apparently 
quite  oblivious  of  their  existence. 

As  they  gazed,  the  fierce,  challenging  look 
died  slowly  from  the  eyes  of  both.  Then 
they  looked  at  each  other. 

"I'll  drop  outa  this.  You  go 'ahead 
Avith  Nellie.     I'm  through,"  exclaimed  Ole. 

"  Say,  that's  real  white  of  you,  Ole  ;  but 
somehow  I  reckon  I'm  not  just  burning  up 
to  get  hitched  to  the  kid  like  I  thought  I 
was.     You  can  have  her." 

"  I  said  I  was  through,  and  I  meant  it. 
Say,  Fred,  seems  hke  we've  been  makin' 
several  kinds  of  fools  of  ourselves  over  that 
little  bit  of  goods.     What  d'you  think  ?  " 

"  You've  got  us  dead  to  rights,  Ole. 
Maybe — why,  maybe  we're  pards  again." 
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*'  We  sure  are  just  that.     Shake."  anyone   thinks   I    ever   figured    on    gettin' 

They  shook.  hitched  to  either  of  those  monster  mutts, 

They  got   their   "time,"   and    quit   that  they  Ve  got  another  guess  comin\     And,  say, 

afternoon.  p'r'aps  it'll  save  time  if  you  tell  the  boys 

**  What'll    Nellie     say    when  .  she    hears  that  Tom  and  Til  be  startin'  housekeepin' 

they've  both  turned  her  down  cold  ?  "  w^as  on  our  own  in  the  spring." 

a  much-bandied  question  amongst  the  boys,  The  boss  collapsed  on  to  a  seat  and  drew 

after  the  departure  of  the  Swedes.  his   hand   across   his  forehead.     From   the 

When  Gus  broke  the  news  to  her  in  the  whole  of  his  extensive  vocabulary  he  could 

kitchen,   just   before    the    noon    meal,   she  only  think  of  one  thing  to  say,  and  he  gave 

tossed  her  head  and  laughed,  saying  :  "  Well,  voice  to  it — 

anyhow,  it  ain't  imj  funeral,  I  reckon.     If  "  Well,  I'll  be  doggoned  !  " 


THE   BARRIER. 


^OMEWHERE,  on  some  higher  plane 
*^    In  Qod*s  boundless  scheme  of  things, 
Soarest  thou,  content  with  pain 

Or  joy,  that  souls  to  whiteness  brings? 

Or  in  some  far,  sunny  clime, 

Where  nor  sin  nor  care  can  be, 
Bidest  thou  the  end  of  time 

And  the  Judge's  just  decree? 

There  can  prayer  of  mine  or  thought 

Stir  the  crystal  of  thy  calm 
With  the  old  sweet  gladness,  brought 

By  some  poor  lost  earthly  balm? 

Can  thy  spirit  stoop  to  mine 

Through  the  solemn  hush  of  night, 
When  the  day-veiled  star-worlds  shine. 

Loosed  at  last  from  blinding  light? 

Oh,  my  love,  come  back  to  me ! 

Come,  for  one  sweet,  sacred  hour; 
Steal  from  all  the  mystic  glee. 

Song  and  scent  of  Eden  bower  I 

Nay— the  eternal  Veto  bars. 

Voice  of  Love  that  bade  us  be. 
Poised  and  lit  the  quiet  stars. 

Made  and  bound  the  unresting  sea. 

Till  the  fleshly  veil  be  rent, 

And  the  long-cramped  wings  outspread, 
Parted  souls  must  be  content. 

Faith  and  Hope  their  daily  bread. 

MAXWELL   GRAY. 


TESTING    AND    CHOOSING    GLASSES    AND    TELESCOPES. 


TELESCOPES   AND    FIELDGLASSES 
FOR   THE   FRONT 

By    LAWRENCE    E.    TANNER, 


IN  the  early  days  of  September,  1914,  the 
late  Lord  Roberts  issued  an  appeal  to 
sportsmen  "to  render  real  service  to 
those  who  are  going  to  the  Front  by  giving 
them  the  use  of  good  glasses."  Thus, 
quietly,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  War,  did  he  indicate  a  practical 
way  in  which  it  was  possible  for  anyone 
possessing  a  good  telescope  or  field-glass  to 
supply  a  real  need  by  lending  it  for  the  use 
of  the  Forces  in  the  field. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  appeal 
exceeded  all  expectations.  Within  three 
days  over  two  thousand  glasses  had  been 
sent  in,  and  a  large  staff  was  busily  engaged 
at  the  offices  of  the  National  Service  League 
— to  whom  Lord  Roberts  handed  over  the 
organisation  of  the  Fund — in  sorting  and 
classifying  and  dispatching  them  to  various 
units.  Among  the  e^.rliest  to  contribute 
were  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen 
and  the  Princess  Mary.  By  October  many 
hundreds  more  had  been  received,  and  a 
large  consignment  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
Lord   Roberts   had   himself   taken    a    deep 
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interest  in  the  work.  The  glasses  which 
were  sent  to  his  home  he  brought  himself 
to  the  Fund,  and  wrote  a  personal  letter  of 
thanks  to  each  lender.  But  so  great  was 
the  demand,  that  he  had  determined  to 
appeal  again,  and  had  actually  written,  but 
left  unsigned,  a  letter  to  the  Press,  when 
he  started  on  that  journey  which  was  to 
prove  the  last  of  his  great  services  to  the 
nation. 

The  work  thus  begun  has,  however,  been 
continued  by  his  daughter,  the  Countess 
Roberts,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years 
nearly  thirty  thousand  glasses  and  telescopes 
have  been  lent  to  the  Fund.  The  Govern- 
ment output  has  been,  we  know,  unparalleled, 
but  the  enormous  growth  of  arms  and 
wastage  of  war  has  made  it  necessary  for 
all  to  help  who  can.  Nor  has  the  response 
been  only  from  England.  They  have  come, 
and  continue  to  come,  from  all  over  the 
world.  A  glance  at  the  index  of  lenders 
reveals  such  strange  addresses  as  Boobyalla, 
Catemu,  HaldumuUa,  Heart's  Content, 
Madukelle,  Kualla  Lumpur,  Parnahyba, 
Scriracha,  Te  Aroha,  Yolta,  Walla  Walla, 
Yunnanfu,  and  Zeehan.     Perhaps  few  could 
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accurately  place  these  upon  a  map,  but  from 
such  far-away  places  and  outposts  of  the 
Empire  Englishmen  have  been  proud  to  be 
able  to  have  the  opportunity  of  thus  helping 
the  fighting  forces.  Among  these  glasses 
have  been  many  of  historic  and  other 
interest,  such  as  Lord  Roberts's  own  glasses, 
those  used  by  Captain  Scott  in  the  Antarctic, 
various  presentation  glasses,  a  serviceable 
telescope  used  on  one  of  Nelson's  ships,  and 

Mr.  E.  p.  Baily. 


from  a  list  which  could  be  continued 
indefinitely.  Lord  Roberts  desired  that  the 
glasses  should  be  treated  as  a  loan  from 
the  public  to  the  Army.  The  name  of  the 
lender  of  each  glass  is  registered,  and  an 
index  number  assigned,  which  is  engraved 
on  the  glass,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
returned,  where  possible,  to  their  owners  at 
the  end  of  the  War.  They  are  then  again 
tested    and    placed   in   different  categories, 

Mr.  J.  p.  Droop. 


Mr.  L.  E.  Tanner. 


Mrs.  E.  P.  Baily. 

SOME    OF    THE    STAFF. 


Mr.  .Tolm  Penoyre, 


a  spy-glass  used  in  the  Peninsular  War  by 
one  of  Wellington's  generals.  Several  had 
seen  service  in  the  Crimea  and  Indian 
Mutiny,  Egyptian  and  South  African  Wars, 
and  had  their  battle  honours  marked  on 
them ;  many,  too,  were  accompanied  by 
touching  inscriptions,  testifying  to  the 
affection  in  which  Lord  Roberts  was  held  : 
"This  old  telescope,  dear  Miss  Roberts, 
from  an  old  soldier,  in  memory  of  your 
ever-honoured  pa."      These  are  but  a  few 


ready  to  be  issued.  They  have  been  sent 
to  every  rank  and  every  regiment  m  the 
British  and  Indian  Armies,  to  Australians, 
Canadians,  New  Zealanders,  South  Africans, 
and  to  the  other  Overseas  contingents, 
whether  in  France,  the  Dardanelles, 
Salonika,  Mesopotamia,  or  the  Cameroons. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  gratitude 
expressed  for  the  loan  of  these  glasses — 
sometimes  hurriedly  written  in  the  trenches, 
under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  perhaps  on  the 
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back  of  an  envelope  or  bottom  of  a  candle- 
box,  but  all  testifying  to  their  use  and  value 
in  the  field. 

Many  of  the  best  kind  of  prismatic  glasses 
have  been  sent  to  the  artillery,  for  it  is  in 
connection  with  artillery  observation  work 
that  the  use  of  good  prismatic  glasses  and 
telescopes  is  most  essential.  "I  have  just 
returned  from  France,"  wrote  a  major, 
"  and  it  is  really  splendid  to  see  the  work 
of  artillery  spotters.  They  are  perched  in 
some  commanding  position,  with  a  telescope 
glued  to  their  eye  all  day  long.  They  form 
the  main  eyes  of  the  actual  fighting  troops, 
and  the  lives  of  many  are  saved  by  their 
early  detection  of  the  enemy  movements." 

It  is  the  forward  observing  officer  who 
directs  the  fire  of  a  battery  by  observing  the 
shell-bursts,  and  he  is  in  direct  telephonic 
communication  with  the  guns.  But  it  is 
also  part  of  his  business  to  keep  unremitting 
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THE     DAILY      INTAKE  :      THE      SACKS      AT      THE      BACK 
ARE    FULL    OF    GLASSES. 


AN  ASTONISHINO  RANGE  OF  GLASSES  IIAVK  RKEN 
KKCKIVEI),  INCLUDING  KVKKY  MODKL,  FIJOM  GIANT 
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watch,  for  the  detection  of  the  slightest 
and  most  trivial  movement  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  him  may  have  vital  importance. 
The  sudden  flight  of  birds  in  nn  apparently 
deserted  landscape  may  mean  the  presence  of 
an  enemy  observer  as  cunningly  concealed  as 
himself,  or  the  skilful  substitution  by  night 
of  a  dummy  for  a  real  objecu  in  the  country- 
side may  indicate  the  hiding-place  of  a 
sniper. 

"  I  discover  all  sorts  of  funny  things,"  wrote 
one  to  whom  a  pair  of  the  Fund's  glasses  had 
been  sent.  "  In  one  place  a  curious  movement 
in  the  apparently  solid  ground  was  shown  by 
my  glasses  to  be  fresh  earth  thrown «  up. 
'  Mining ! '  I  thought  to  myself.  '  This  practice 
must  cease.'  So  I  telephoned  back  to 
battery,  and  got  a  few  shells  plumped  on 
to  them.  As  the  morning  went  on,  I  nailed 
down  all  sorts  of  likely  places  to  fire  at ; 
here  what  with  the  naked  eye  looked  like 
an  uninteresting  black  patch  turned  out  to 
be    part    of    their    communicating    trench. 
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Something  new  and  really  useful  turns  up 
every  time  I  look  out."  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  observer  to 
have  all  his  wits  about  him,  and,  having 
seen  anything  unusual,  at  once  to  locate  it 
with  glasses,  and  then  find  out  by  a  powerful 
telescope  exactly  what  is  happening. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  how 
often  things  of  real  importance  have  been 
discovered  through  these  glasses,  for  it  is 
only  occasionally  that  one  hears.  Thus  an 
officer  wrote  :  "  I  was  scanning  the  German 
front  -  line  trenches  yesterday  with  the 
telescope,  and  I  had  a  very  fine  view  of  a 
German  officer,  who  chanced  his  life  to  look 
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over  their  parapet  for  about  three  seconds."" 
Or  again:  "We  had  a  'strafe'  yesterday, 
and  through  the  telescope  I  was  able  to 
discover  a  large  party  working  at  a  new  gun 
position.  The  party  was  successfully  disposed 
of,  and  the  new  dug-outs,  etc.,  completely 
smashed  up." 

A  curious  and  rather  unexpected  develop- 
ment was  the  demand  for  large  telescopes  on 
stands.  One  of  these  was  sent  to  the  office, 
and  was  thought  to  be  too  big  to  be  of 
much  use,  until  one  day  a  battery  commander 
remarked  that  it  was  exactly  what  he  most 
wanted.  As  a  result,  several  of  these 
instruments  were  offered  to  various  batteries 
and  gratefully  accepted.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that   some  of  those  who   asked   for 


them  w^ere  rather  taken  aback  by  their 
size  when  they  first  arrived  ;  but  special 
observation  posts  were  built,  and  in  many 
cases  they  have  proved  to  be  quite 
invaluable.  "We  have  already  discovered 
several  things  behind  the  German  lines,  of 
the  preyious  existence  of  which  we  were 
quite  unaware,"  Avrote  one,  and  in  another 
case  a  howitzer  battery  was  able  to  see  the 
exact  amount  of  damage  which  each  of  its 
shells  caused.  These  telescopes  also  save 
ammunition  by  showing  that  what  appears 
to  be  a  field  gun  is  really  a  dummy  set 
up  to  draw  our  lire.  Both  sides  have  learnt 
to  conceal  their  batteries  so  cunningly  that 
it  is  often  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to 
locate  them. 
Sometimes  it  is 
possible  to  do  so 
from  an  aeroplane, 
and  it  is,  therefore, 
highly  necessary 
for  one  of  the  men 
to  be  posted  witli 
glasses  and  a 
whistle,  to  give 
timely  warning  of 
the  approach  of 
hostile  aircraft. 
In  such  a  case  it  is 
necessary  for 
(iveryone  either  to 
run  for  shelter  or 
lie  prone  until  the 
danger  is  passed. 
Or,  again,  batteries 
can  be  located  by 
tlie  flash  of  a  gun  ; 
but  this  is  so  swift 
that  unless  the  tele- 
scope is  able  to  find, 
as  it  were,  the  exact  centre  of  the  flash,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  mark  the  gun  down  with 
any  accuracy. 

But  it  is  not  only  for  artillery  use  that 
good  glasses  and  telescopes  are  so  essential  : 
the  same  kind  of  unremitting  watch  must 
be  kept  in  the  trenches  for  hostile  aeroplanes 
and  to  discover  snipers.  "  So  many  of  our 
chaps  are  got  by  snipers  before  they  ever  get 
a  chance."  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  War  the  Germans  had 
developed  the  art  of  sniping  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  ourselves ;  but  men  have  been 
trained  specially  for  this  work,  and  the 
honours  are  now  fairly  equally  divided. 
The  difference  is  shown  in  two  stories  from 
another  letter.      "When  we  first  entered 
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these  trenches,  we  saw  a  German  sfcaff  officer, 
with  his  dog,  looking  over  the  parapet.  The 
httle  dog  ran  out  into  No  Man's  Land,  and 
the  officer's  orderly  came  out  t-o  drive  him 
in,  but  none  of  us  dared  to  expose  ourselves 
to  fire  at  him.  In  contrast  to  this,  before 
we  left  we  used  to  watch  a  Grerman  pontoon, 
^^ine   hundred    yards   away,   and    note    the 


hurried  and  terrified  way  in  which  it 
Avas  crossed  by  the  enemy.  We  had  two 
brothers,  snipers,  who  used  to  kill  Huns 
on  that  pontoon  at  nine  hundred  yards 
range." 

Nor  is  it  only  for  the  troops  at  the  Front 
that  the  Fund  has  been  able  to  do  useful 
work.     Lord  Roberts's  first  suggestion  was 
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that  the  glasses  should  go  to  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  many  have  been  sent 
to  instructors  of  musketry,  etc.,  for  training 
purposes.  To  an  old  soldier  called  back  to 
the  colours,  whose  eyes  are  not  as  good  as 
they  were,  even  old-fashioned  glasses  may 
make  all  the  difference  on  range  work,  etc. 
Many  glasses,  again,  have  been  sent  to  the 
Navy,  to  important  coast- watching  posts, 
and  to  mine-sweepers.  One  pair  in  par- 
ticular, lent  by  a  well-known  yachtsman, 
was  sent  to  a  naval  officer  who  was  watching 
for  mines,  and  within  a  few  days  a  letter 
was  received,  saying  :  ''  I  have,  already 
spotted  seven  floating  mines  with  them,  any 
one  of  which  would  have  sunk  a  ship.  My 
own  ship  was  lifted  clean  out  of  the  water 
by  a  mine  explosion." 

Thus  the  work  of  the  Fund  continues,  and 
each  day  sees  the  dispatch  of  fresh  glasses 


from  the  offices  at  72,  Victoria  Street.  The 
Fund  is  also  authorised  to  receive  glasses 
for  purchase  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
from  those  who  cannot  afford  to  lend  them, 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  supply, 
though  not  the  demand,  has  inevitably 
slackened. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  :  How 
many  will  come  back  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
answer — perhaps  a  larger  number  than 
might  be  expected.  Some,  indeed,  have 
already  come  back  from  various  causes,  and 
have  been  reissued,  and  a  few  curious  and 
battered  relics  which  adorn  the  office  tell 
their  own  tale  of  high-explosive  shells.  '  But 
if  they  have  ceased  to  be  field-glasses,  they 
have  become  "sooveneers,"  and  the  thought  of 
possible  loss  has  not,  it  seems,  deterred  people 
from  lending  glasses  of  high  intrinsic  or 
sentimental  value. 
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THE  PASSING  OF 
A  SHADOW 

By  ALAN  J.  THOMPSON 

Illustrated  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  A.R.A. 


DQAR  DELA- 
STANE  had  come 
home  to  die.  The 
flags  and  bunting 
were  put  away 
hastily  ;  joyous 
anticipations  of 
feasts  and  merry- 
making gave  place 
to  whispered 
talk  of  an  imminent  funeral. 

An  under-footman  at  the  Castle  was  the 
first  to  bring  the  sad  news  to  the  village. 
Young  Boulter  was  listened  to  with  unusual 
deference  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  disaster 
'which  had  taken  place  during  a  dinner-party 
to  the  local  gentry.  Boulter  had  actually 
been  offering  cheese  to  his  master,  when  the 
old  gentleman — who  had  seemed  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits — had  given  a  sudden  cry 
of  agony  and  fallen  forward  on  the  table 
unconscious,  glass  and  china  crashing 
beneath  his  weis'ht. 

His  face  had  been  contorted — "  ghastly 
and  all  twisted-like,"  said  Boulter,  with 
dramatic  gusto.  There  had  been  a  panic  in 
the  great  dining-hall.  Ladies  had  shrieked  ; 
httle  Miss  Melhuish  had  fainted  ;  the  men, 
guests  and  servants,  had  crowded  about 
Delastane  in  helpless  alarm.  Fortunately 
the  Squire's  valet  had  been  equal  to  the 
emergency.  He  had  lowered  his  master  to 
the  carpet,  snatched  a  little  packet  from  the 
senseless  man's  breast-pocket,  and  crushed 
something  beneath  his  nostrils. 

Dr.  Hardingham,  who  had  arrived 
ten  minutes  later,  said  that  the  valet's 
promptitude  had  unquestionably  saved  Mr. 
Delastane's  life.  He  diagnosed  the  trouble 
as  acute  ayigina  pectoris— thQ  Squire's  heart 
^vas  deplorably  weakened. 
It  transpired  that,  during  his  four  years' 


absence  from  England,  Mr.  Delastane  had 
been  the  victim  of  several  similar  attacks, 
although  much  less  severe.  There  had  been 
a  seizure  on  the  Prado  in  Madrid,  and  here 
an  Englishman  named  Austen  had  been  of 
great  assistance.  A  Spanish  doctor  had 
warned  the  distinguished  snfferer  that 
his  days  were  numbered.  Hence  Edgar 
Delastane,  twelfth  squire  of  the  great  Stane 
property,  had  come  home  to  die  in  the 
house  from  T^'hich  so  many  of  his  ancestors 
had  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

He  had  travelled  in  haste  with  Austen — 
whom  he  had  engaged  as  his  personal 
servant — for  sole  attendant,  and  no  hint  of 
his  impaired  health  had  beengiven  to  anyone. 
Now,  however,  it  was  common  knowledge, 
and  the  villagers  shook  their  heads  with 
gloomy  foreboding  as  they  looked  towards 
the  Castle  and  the  Stane  flag  fluttering  gaily 
above  the  north  turret,  the  crimson  swan 
clear  in  the  morning  sunshine. 

"She'll  soon  be  half-mast,  I  reckon," 
observed  Ollacott,  the  verger.  "  It  do  seem 
hard." 

Ollacott  was  voicing  public  opinion.  It 
did  seem  hard.  During  Delastane's  four 
years'  absence  Stane  had  suffered  the 
alternate  tyranny  and  condescension,  of  the 
Gascoigne  regime  with  stolid  patience, 
comforting  itself  with  thoughts  of  the 
ultimate  return  of  "The  Master."  Now, 
when  Edgar  Delastane  had  come  back,  the 
shadow  of  death  came  with  him,  and  the  hope 
of  better  times  perished. 

Delastane  had  never  been  really  popular 
with  the  tenantry — he  was  too  stern  and 
self-centred  for  that — but  he  was  just,  and 
at  times  generous  in  his  ungracious  fashion, 
and  he  understood  the  quaint  likes  and 
dislikes  of  slow-going  old  Stane,  the  many 
customs  rendered  sacred  by  tradition.     The 
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Gascoigiies  had  outraged  custom  and  flouted 
tradition  in  a  manner  which  had  stung  the 
lethargic  villagers  to  incipient  rebellion. 
Delastane,  however,  had  given  his  sister  and 
her  husband  full  authority  to  act  as  his 
regents,  and  they  had  wielded  their  power 
with  ruthless  hands. 

"  As  for  them  Gascoignes,"  said  Ollacott, 
pushing  forward  his  flat  head  in  a  tortoise- 
like manner — "  as  for  them  Gascoignes, 
they'll  be  a-bubblin'  over  wi'  joy,  for  sartin." 

The  w^orthy  verger  w^as  not  altogether 
correct  in  his  assumption  this  time.  Jubila- 
tion in  the  Gascoigne  camp  was  "  sicklied 
o'er  "  with  doubt.  While  Harvey  Gascoigne 
and  his  wife  were  dressing  for  dinner  on 
the  evening  following  the  Squire's  collapse, 
they  discussed  the  situation  anxiously. 

"  Did  Hardingham  seem  confident,  dear  ?  '• 
asked  Mrs.  Gascoigne,  smoothing  her  black 
laCv)  fichu. 

Gascoigne  nodded.  He  w^as  leaning 
against  the  mantelshelf,  manicuring  his  thick 
white  hands,  an  imposing  man,  well  over  six 
feet  and  broad  in  proportion — a  handsome 
man,  too,  who  had  the  sense  to  hide  a  rather 
ugly  mouth  beneath  a  thick  moustache. 

"  The  worthy  doctor  is  quite  confident 
that  your  brother  cannot  live  more  than 
a  month  at  the  outside,"  he  replied. 
"Another  attack  like  last  night's  would 
carry  him  oflF  at  once.  He  must  be 
prepared  for  the  worst." 

"  Poor  Edgar  !  "  said  Mrs.  Gascoigne,  w^ith 
a  sigh.  "  He  is  scarcely  sixty — twelve  years 
older  than  I  am.  I  think  I  shall  go  to 
Featherston's  for  my  mourning,  Harvey. 
Their  style  is  so  good,  and " 

"  Never  mind  your  clothes,  now,"  inter- 
rupted her  husband.  "  AVhat  we  have  got 
to  think  about  is  the  will." 

"The  will?" 

"Yes,  the  will.  Has  it  occurred  to  you 
that  if  your  brother  has  made  no  will,  and 
dies  intestate,  we  shall  have  no  more  right 
to  Stane  than  the  scullery-maid  ?  No  ? 
Well,  it  is  so.  You  will  have  to  find ,  out 
without  delay  whether  he  has  done  what  is 
necessary." 

"  But,  my  dear  Harvey,  this  is  scarcely 
the  time  to " 

' "  But,  my  dear  Charlotte,  don't  be  a  fool  ! 
This  is  not  the  time  for  false  delicacy.  You 
know — both  of  us  know — that  Edgar 
intends  to  leave  us  everything.  It  would 
be  no  kindness  to  him  to  let  distorted 
sentiment  prevent  the  consummation  of  his 
wishes.  A  tactful  question  from  you,  and 
our  anxiety   will   be   at  an    end.     I    have 


little  doubt,  mind  you,  that  the  will  has 
been  made  all  right,  but  we  can't  afl'ord  to 
leave  anything  to  chance.  You  know  what 
is  at  stake." 

Mrs.  Gascoigne's  high  colour  had  faded. 
The  possibility  of  losing  Stane  and  all  it 
represented  was  too  dreadful  to  be  con- 
templated with  equanimity.  Ever  since  her 
marriage  to  impecunious  Harvey  Gascoigne, 
she  had  strained  every  nerve  to  gain  her 
brother's  favour.  Harvey  had  proved  a 
skilful  and  resolute  ally,  and  for  the  last 
nine  years  they  had  enjoyed  a  life  of  ease 
and  luxury  at  Stane  Castle.  Her  husband 
had  been  acting  as  Delastane's  steward, 
and  had  drawn  a  good  deal  of  power  into 
his  hands. 

"  Edgar  must  have  made  his  will,  Harvey," 
she  declared.  "  He  knows  we  rely  on  living 
here — that  beyond  my  three  hundred  a  year 
we  have  nothing — not  a  penny  !  " 

"  Well,  just  refresh  his  memory,"  replied 
Gascoigne,  with  an  unpleasant  smile. 
"  That   precious   three   hundred  would  just 

about   keep  you  in  clothes,  and Yes, 

who  is  it  ?  " 

Someone  had  knocked  softly  at  the 
bedroom  door.  Gascoigne  opened  it.  The 
Squire's  valet,  a  dark,  secretive-looking  man, 
stood  outside. 

"  Mr.  Delastane  would  like  to  speak 
to  you,  sir,  please,  and  Mrs.  Gascoigne, 
immediately,"  said  Austen. 

Gascoigne's  expression  changed. 

"  No  relapse,  Austen,  I  hope  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  "  Mr. 
Delastane  seems  a  trifle  easier." 

Gascoigne  and  his  wife  went  at  once  to 
the  stricken  man's  room.  He  was  not  in 
bed,  but  sat  before  the  fire,  partly  dressed 
and  wearing  a  thick  grey  dressing-gown. 
His  great  gaunt  frame  was  bent,  and 
suffering  had  scored  his  colourless  face 
heavily  ;  but  his  lips  were  still  firm,  fire  still 
smouldered  in  the  deep-set  eyes  beneath  their 
shaggy  thatch. 

His  sister  ran  to  him  with  a  little  murmur 
of  surprise. 

"  Why,  Edgar,  you  are  7nuch  better  f " 
she  said,  kissing  his  high  forehead.  "  I  ^^ 
glad  !  " 

"  A  little  better,  Charlotte,  a  little  better," 
admitted  Delastanq.  "  It  is  the  proverbial 
last  flicker  of  the  candle,  though.  I  " — bis 
voice  sank  —  "  I  shall  not  see  another 
spring." 

The  Gascoignes  launched  into  over- 
emphatic  dissent,  but  the  Squire  waved  them 
into  silence. 
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"  There  is  no  need  for  that,''  he  said 
Bquablj.  "  1  made  Hardingham  tell  me  the 
truth.  Another  attack  will  finish  me.  In 
any  case,  my  number  is  up,  as  they  say.  And 
so " — he  hesitated,  frowning  at  his  thin 
hands — "  and  so  I  am  sending  for  Gleoffrey." 

Mrs.  Gascoigne  started  back  as  if  her 
brother  had  struck  her. 

"  Edgar  !  "  she  cried.     "  Edgar  !  " 

Delastane  glanced  from  her  horrified 
countenance  to  that  of  her  husband.  Gas- 
coigne, too  annoyed  for  speech,  evidently 
showed  his  consternation.  The  invalid 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  There  w^as  some- 
thing deprecatory  in  his  manner. 

"I  thought  you  would  be  surprised,"  he 
said.  "  No  doubt  you  think  I  am  doing  a 
very  foolish  thing.  Perhaps  I  am.  Yet  he, 
with  all  his  faults — Geoffrey  is  my  own — my 
only  child,  and  now — now  it  has  come  to 
the  last,  I  want  to  see  him,  to  hear  his  voice, 

to  grasp   his  hand.     I Yes,  Hhe  call 

of  the  blood ' — there  is  something  in  that. 
Charlotte,  I  want  to  die  at  peace  with 
Geoffrey.  When  I  meet  Helen,  you  see, 
she " 

As  he  spoke  of  the  wife  who  died  before 
their  son  had  learned  to  know  her,  the 
Squire's  voice  sank.  He  dropped  his  head 
and  became  silent.  Mrs.  Gascoigne's  dismay 
was  succeeded  by  wrathful  indignation  which 
she  suppressed  with  difficulty.  Edgar  must 
be  in  his  dotage  !  Geoffrey,  indeed  !  Were 
they— she  and  Harvey — to  be  robbed  of 
their  deserts  at  the  eleventh  hour  by  that 
ne'er-do-weel  ?  She  looked  towards  her 
husband  for  guidance.  He  had  turned  away, 
however,  and  walked  deliberately  to  the 
window.  The  coward,  to  leave  her  to  fight 
alone  !  She  wotdd  fight,  though,  and  fight 
hard. 

"  My  dear  Edgar,"  she  remarked  acidly, 
"  I  cannot  believe  you  are  serious.  You 
would  not  be  so  rash — to  go  back  on  all  you 
have  said.  After  the  way  Geoffrey  has 
treated  you — the  base  ingratitude,  the  neglect, 
the -" 

"  I  know,  I  know ! "  her  brother  interrupted 
irritably.  "I  have  never  been  blind  to 
Geoffrey's  faults.  Sometimes  I  think  I  have 
been  too  ready  to  see  them.  At  all  events, 
Charlotte,  I  want  to  give  him  a  last  chance. 
If  he  is  really  repentant,  I  should  be  glad  to 
forgive  him  and  to  settle  a  few  thousand 
pounds  on  him.  Surely  you  and  Harvey 
would  not  grudge  that  from  all  that  you 
will  have  when  I'm  gone  ?  " 

Delastane  was  still  looking  down,  and  Mrs. 
(niscoigne  ventured  to  dart  another  glance 


at  her  husband.  It  was  a  glance  of  triumph. 
Stane  would  come  to  them,  after  all  ! 
Harvey  had  not  moved  ;  he  continued  to 
stare  into  the  September  dark  with  his  back 
towards  her.  His  wife  was  puzzled  by  his 
detachment,  but  she  had  no  time  to  dwell 
on  it  then.  Delastane  was  waiting  for  her 
answer. 

"  It  isn't  a  question  of  money,  Edgar,  but 
of  principle,"  she  said  loftily.  "  Geoffrey 
has  been  a  disgrace  to  all  of  us.  He  doesn't 
deserve  any  consideration  at  all.  You  must 
do  as  you  think  fit,  of  course,  but  do  not 
ask  me  to  meet  him.  I  have  not  seen  him 
for  twenty-nine  years,  as  you  know,  and 
I  don't  wish  to  see  him  now\" 

Mrs.  Gascoigne  pursed  up  her  lips  and 
gave  a  little  determined  nod.  She  was  not 
going  back  on  the  position  she  had  always 
held  just  because  her  brother  was  weak. 
Stane  would  be  theirs,  so  she  could  afford  to 
be  consistent. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that," 
rephed  Delastane,  "  because " 

"  Excuse  me,  Edgar,"  interrupted  Gas- 
coigne, turning  from  the  window,  "but  I 
should  like  to  say  what  I  think  about  tins. 
Charlotte's  affection  for  you  makes  her 
appear  rather  hard-hearted.  She  has  always 
resented  the  way  Geoffrey  has  treated  you, 
and  in  my  opinion  she  has  been  right. 
Now,  however,  after  what  you  have  said,  I 
think  she  ought  to  give  way.  My  dear  " — 
he  turned  to  his  wife — "  your  brother  is 
right.  Geoffrey  ought  to  be  given  this  la^st 
chance  of  seeking  his  father's  forgiveness. 
I  hope  he  will  take  advantage  of  it,  but, 
from  what  I  know  of  the  ungrateful  fellow, 
I  fear  there  is  little  likelihood  that  he  will 
do  so." 

Delastane,  who  was  fidgeting  with  the 
spoon  beside  a  basin  of  untasted  soup,  raised 
his  eyes. 

"  You  don't  think  he  will  come — even 
when  he  knows  I  am  dying  ?  "  he  queried, 
with  an  appealing  look  that  was  in  curious 
variance  to  his  usual  independent  attitude. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  my  dear  Edgar,"  replied 
Gascoigne  regretfully. 

"  Of  course  not,"  affirmed  his  wife. 
"  He  would  never  have  the  effrontery  to 
face  you  now.  Besides,  how  ever  do  you 
suppose  you  could  find  him  ?  The  last  time 
we  heard  of  him — two  years  ago — he  was  at 
Marseilles,  drinking  himself  crazy  in  the 
company  of  a  gang  of  Continental  sharpers." 

The  Squire  sighed  and  rested  his  head  on 
his  bony  hand. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.     "  Yes,  I  remember. 
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You  told  me  thafc,  Charlotte,  in  one  of  your 
letters.  But  Geoffrey  left  Marseilles  months 
ago.  I  have  his  latest  address  from  Miss 
Tresham,  and " 

Delastane  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  the  nurse,  a  capable  Scotswoman,  who 
advanced  on  the  little  group  with  scant 
ceremony. 

"  No  more  conversation,  sir,  if  you  please," 
she  said. 

"  Just  a  minute,  nurse,"  urged  Gascoigne. 
''  We " 

"  Not  a  minute,"  said  the  nurse.  "  You 
have  already  stayed  longer  than  the  doctor 
would  approve.  I  have  his  strict  orders  to 
keep  Mr.  Delastane  from  overtiring  himself 
in  any  way." 

The  woman  was  not  to  be  denied  ;  and, 
seeing  that  Delastane  welcomed  relief  from 
further  discussion,  Gascoigne  and  his  wife 
withdrew  with  simulated  good  grace.  As 
they  left  the  invalid's  room,  the  dinner-gong 
sounded,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had 
retired  for  the  night  that  the  worthy  pair 
were  able  to  pursue  the  subject  of  Delastane's 
nu expected  lapse. 

Immediately  Gascoigne  had  locked  the 
bedroom  door  he  turned  sharply  on  his 
wife. 

*'  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  about  this 
girl  ?  "  he  demanded. 

'*  Girl  ? "  echoed  Mrs.  Gascoigne,  in 
amazement.     "  What  girl  ?  " 

"  This  Miss  Tresham,  of  course." 

"  But  I  thought  you  knew  her,  Harvey, 
and " 

"  I  knew  she  was  old  Admiral  Tresham 's 
daughter,  and  a  whey-faced  minx  as  proud 
as  she  is  poor,  but  I  did  not  know  she  was 
any  friend  to  your  precious  nephew." 

"  Oh,  I  thought  you  knew !  Before 
Edgar  sent  Geoffrey  out  of  the  country, 
Edith  Tresham  was  engaged  to  him, 
and -" 

Mrs.  Gascoigne  stopped  as  if  at  a  loss  for 
words. 

"  Well  ?  "  queried  her  husband  impatiently. 
"Goon!" 

"  I  rather  think,  dear,  that  Edith  con- 
siders that  the  engagement  still  holds  good. 
They  say  she  writes  to  him.  That's  all  I 
know.     Anyway,  it  doesn't  matter." 

"  Of  course  not,"  was  the  sarcastic  assent. 
"  xind  it  doesn't  matter  that  Delastane  sent 
for  this  sweet  young  lady  this  morning, 
had  nearly  an  hour's  conversation  with  her, 
flattered  her  on  her  devotion  and  loyalty  to 
a  man  who  is  down,  and  insisted  that  Griffiths 
should  take  her  home  in  the  car." 


''  No  !  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Gascoigne. 
"Edgar  would  never  speak  to  her,  never 
have  her  in  the  house  !  " 

"  Other  times,  other  manners,  my  love," 
said  Gascoigne,  in  the  same  sneering  manner. 
"  Your  brother's  ideas. have  altered.  I  got 
my  information  from  Mrs.  What's-her-name, 
the  housekeeper— Mrs.  Sandreth.  You  may 
be  sure  Miss  Tresham  was  only  too  pleased 
to  give  Delastane  the  prodigal  son's  address. 
I  wish  I  had  known  about  the  girl.  I  would 
have  prevented  this.  If  you  had  only  used 
a  little  common-sense,  Charlotte,  and  put 
me  on  the  alert,  this  need  never  have 
happened." 

"  Well,  you  needn't  make  such  a  fuss  about 
it.  We  shall  have  Stane  all  right.  Besides, 
I  thought  you  knew." 

"  Thought  you  knew — thought  you  knew  I 
For  Heaven's  sake,  Charlotte,  don't  keep  on 
like  an  infernal  parrot !  As  for  Stane — well, 
we  were  never  in  greater  danger  of  losing  it 
than  we  are  now." 

The  woman  checked  an  angry  retort. 
Something  in  her  husband's  manner  startled 
her. 

"  You  are  trying  to — to  frighten  me, 
Harvey,"  she  faltered. 

"  I  am  trying  to  open  your  eyes  to  plain 
and  unlovely  facts,"  said  Gascoigne  more 
calmly.  "When  a  man  like  Delastane 
begins  to  talk  of  making  overtures  to  a 
scapegrace  son  in  order  to  placate  a  wife  in 
the  celestial  regions,  he  is  capable  of  any 
madness.  If  Geoffrey  comes  here,  he  will  get 
Stane,  and  we,  if  we  are  lucky,  shall  get  the 
'  few  thousands  '  your  brother  spoke  about." 

"But  Edgar  has  made  his  will  in  our 
favour,"  objected  Mrs.  Gascoigne. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  her  husband.  "  Wills  are 
Hke  ladies'  fashions— made  to  be  altered. 
Delastane  would  have  little  compunction  in 
altering  his.  He  is  not  in  love  with  either 
of  us — in  spite  of  his  civility.  Our  only 
chance,  now  the  letter  has  gone,  is  to  prevent 
Geoffrey  from  meeting  Delastane.  I  will 
see  to  that.  What  is  he  like,  Charlotte — in 
appearance  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  seen  him  since- he  was  a  child. 
He  is  thirty-two  now.  I  believe  he  takes 
after  Helen." 

"  You  believe  he  takes  after  his  mother  !  " 
mocked  Gascoigne.  "Upon  my  word,  you 
are  an  invaluable  ally,  my  dear  !  But  there 
is  a  photo  of  him  somewhere  ?  No  ?  Well 
that  is  fortunate  !     How  the  devil  am   I 

going   to   identify  him  ?     How But 

it's  no  good  asking  you  that  or  anything 
else  !  " 
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"  It's  no  good  losing  your  temper,  Harvey,'' 
said  the  woman,  with  spirit. 

"  Better  lose  Stane,  eh  ?  "  returned  Harvey 
bitterly. 

"  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  danger  of 
that  really.     I  think " 

"  You  needn't  trouble  to  think  !  "  G-as- 
coigne  interrupted,  wrenching  at  his  collar. 
"  You  would  be  doing  more  good  by  keeping 
quiet  and  letting  me  think,  if  you  want 
Stahe." 

Half  an  hour  later  Charlotte  Gascoigne 
was  sleeping  peacefully.  But  there  was  no 
rest  that  night  for  her  husband.  He  sat  in 
his  dressing-gown  by  the  window^,  staring 
into  the  darkness.  His  handsome  face  was 
drawn  and  haggard  with  anxiety.  No  one 
— not  even  his  wife — had  the  faintest  idea 
how  terribly  the  loss  of  Stane  would  affect 
him.  It  would  mean  utter  ruin,  disgrace, 
probably  imprisonment  for  fraud. 

On  the  strength  of  his  expectations,  Harvey 
Gascoigne  had  taken  big  risks.  He  was  a 
clever,  unscrupulous  man,  but  he  lacked  the 
flair  of  the  successful  speculator,  and  his 
investments  had  proved  disastrous.  Only 
Stane  and  its, mighty  revenues  could  avert 
the  threatened  crash. 

He  drummed  on  the  window  with  restless 
fingers.  He  had  been  too  sure — over-con- 
fident— but  Stane  would  be  his  even  yet 
if  Geoffrey  Delastane  failed  to  come,  or  if 
another  seizure  carried  off  the  Squire  before 
his  arrival. 

"  Dear  Edgar  may  drag  on  for  weeks," 
muttered  the  affectionate  brother-in-law. 
"  It's  a  pity  that  fatal  seizure  could  not  be 
brought  into  action  to-night.  There  would 
be  no  further  trouble  then." 

Vague  ideas  of  tampering  with  the  invalid's 
medicine,  or  arousing  him  at  dead  of  night 
by  ghastly  trickery  likely  to  throw  him  into 
a  fit,  drifted  through  the  schemer's  brain. 
Recognising  their  folly,  he  dismissed  them 
impatiently,  and  devoted  his  thoughts  to  the 
chance  of  keeping  Geoffrey  Delastane  from 
his  father,  from  reconciliation,  and — from 
the  acquisition  of  Stane. 

The  grey  wraith-hke   dawn  was   stealing 
into   the  east  before   Gascoigne   doffed   his 
dressing-gown  and  sHpped  into  bed. 
*  H<  *  *  * 

Nearly  two  days  elapsed  before  Mrs. 
Gascoigne  came  to  her  husband  with  the 
information  that  the  Squire  had  received  a 
telegram  from  his  son.  Geoffrey  was  coming 
to  the  Castle.  Beyond  the  bare  news  the 
woman  knew  nothing.  Delastane  had 
silenced   her    inquiries  very  harshly.      He 


had  begun  to  display  marked  aversion  to 
his  sister  and  her  husband,  and  received 
their  solicitous  inquiries  with  impatience. 
Gascoigne  scarcely  entered  the  sick-room, 
fearing  to  provoke  an  open  quarrel.  On 
receipt  of  the  unwelcome  tidings  he  set  to 
work  at  once. 

"Brookes,'*  be  said  to  the  butler,  '*  tell 
Austen  that  when  he  is  at  liberty  I  should 
like  to  see  him  in  my  office." 

Ten  minutes  later  Austen  tapped  at  the 
door  of  the  steward's  room,  and  Gascoigne 
bade  him  enter.  The  valet  was  a  very 
reserved  man,  rather  handsome  in  a  melan- 
choly fashion. 

"  Austen,"  began  Gascoigne,  "  we — Mrs. 
Gascoigne  and  myself — feel  that  we  should 
like  you  to  know  how  much  w^e  appreciate 
your  devoted  attention  to  Mr.  Delastane. 
You  have  looked  after  him  splendidly." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Austen. 

"  Splendidly  !  "  repeated  the  schemer. 
"  Sit  down,  Austen,  and  " — he  poured  out 
two  glasses  of  sherry — "  have  a  glass  of 
wine.     Do  you  smoke  ?  " 

"  Not  at  present,  sir,  thank  you." 

"  Ah,  on  duty,  eh  ?  Well,  put  this  cigar 
in  your  pocket.  My  brother-in-law — all  of 
us — owe  a  great  deal  to  you,  Austen.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  at  your  tact.  Mr. 
Delastane  is  rather  a  difficult  subject  to 
handle  at  times,  eh  ?  "  « 

The  valet,  inclining  his  head,  permitted 
himself  the  faintest  hint  of  a  smile.  Gas- 
coigne blew  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

"  Just  at  present,"  he  went  on,  "  it  is 
particularly  necessary  to  be  tactful.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  Austen,  that  any 
over-excitement  might  have  the  most  tragic 
consequences.  Mr.  Delastane  doesn't  realise 
this.  If  he  did,  he  would  never  have  written 
the   letter   you   posted   on   Thursday  night 

— the   letter,  I   mean,  to   his   son  in " 

Gascoigne  paused  tentatively,  but  the  valet 
maintained  a  respectful  but  disappointing 
silence.  "  Let  me  see,"  w^ent  on  Gascoigne, 
"I  forget  the  name  of  the  place  w^here  Mr. 
Geoffrey  is.     What  is  it,  Austen  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  say,  sir,"  was  the  valet's  quiet 
reply. 

Harvey  Gascoigne  tapped  the  ash  from 
his  cigar.  "  Never  mind,"  he  said.  "  That's 
of  small  importance.  The  point  is,  w^hen  is 
he  expected  here  ? " 

"  I  have  no  idea,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  answered 
Austen. 

Gascoigne  had  difficulty  in  concealing  his 
chagrin.  This  valet  fellow,  with  his  wooden 
face,  was  most  exasperating.     Had  Delastane 
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purposely  kept  him  in  ignorance,  or  was  lie 
more  of  a  fool  than  had  appeared  to  ITe  the 
case  ? 

"  Ah,"  remarked  the  schemer,  with  forced 
geniality,  "a  sick  man  likes  his  little 
secrets,  eh  ?  Yes.  Ha,  ha  !  Then  a  word  in 
confidence,  Ansten.  Let  me  fill  your  glass. 
A  very  fair  sherry.  Yes,  we  must  have 
our  little  secret.  Whatever  happens,  Mr. 
Delastane  must  not  he  disturbed  by  a 
meeting  with  this  son  of  his,  who,  as  no 
doubt  you  know,  is  a  precious  bad  lot.  He 
would  only  cause  a  scene — a  very  painful 
scene — which  might  have  the  most  serious 
results.  When  he  does  come  here — that 
can't  be  prevented  now — he  must  be  kept 
from  the  Squire  at  all  cost.  I  am  the  man 
Master  Geoffrey  will  have  to  meet.  I  shall 
deal  with  the  rogue  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  will  not  come  near  the  Castle  again.  It 
will  be  your  part,  Austen,  to  take  care  he  is 
brought  to  me,  and  not  to  my  brother-in- 
law.  You  are  the  only  one  having  access  to 
the  sick-room  except  Mrs.  Gascoigne,  nurse, 
and  myself.     You  understand  ?  " 

The  valet  shifted  his  weight  from  one 
foot  to  the  other.  He  was  flushed  and 
embarrassed. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  rephed,  "  I'm  afraid  I 
can't  do  that.  Mr.  Delastane  gave  me 
particular  instructions  to  tell  Brookes  that 
when  his  son  arrives,  at  whatever  time, 
night  or  dav,  he  is  to  be  brought  direct  to 
him." 

"  No  doubt,"  assented  Gascoigne  ;  "  but 
the  instructions  of  a  man  in  Mr.  Delastane's 
condition  must  not  be  regarded  seriously. 
Besides  " — he  drew  a  slip  of  crisp  paper  from 
his  breast-pocket — "  besides,  a  five  -  pound 
note  is  a  five-pound  note.  There  !  Put  it 
away,  my  friend." 

Austen's  flush  deepened.  "I  am  afraid, 
sir,  that  I " 

"  You  need  have  no  fear  of  getting  into 
trouble,"  interrupted  Gascoigne  quickly.  "  I 
take  full  responsibility,  and  will  explain 
matters  *to  my  brother-in-law.  Pick  up  the 
note,  man  !  " 

*' Thank  you,  sir,"  muttered  the  valet, 
fingering  the  note,  "  but  you  must  excuse' 
me."  He  pushed  the  money  towards  Gas- 
coigne. "  I— tI  really  feel  it  is  impossible 
to  do  as  you  ask  about  Mr.  Geoffrey  Dela- 
stane— having  such  explicit  orders  from  the 
Squire,  you  see,  sir." 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  Gascoigne 
glanced  fiercely  at  the  valet.  The  man's  face 
was  expressionless,  and  there  was  something 
in  his  appearance  that  convinced  the  schemer 


that  further  discussion  would  be  useless  as 
well  as  injudicious. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  roughly.  *^  I  have 
no  more  to  say.  Only  remember  this — if 
there  is  trouble,  Mrs.  Gascoigne  and  myself 
will  not  forget  jonx  part  in  it.  You 
can  go." 

The  valet's  lips  moved,  he  seemed  about 
to  speak,  but,  evidently  thinking  better  of  it, 
he  bowed  and  withdrew  noiselessly. 

*'  Pig-headed  fool !  "  muttered  Gascoigne, 
tossing  away  his  cigar.  ''These  smug  ob- 
sequious fellows    are    always   the   devil    to 

handle  !     I  wish  I  had  not Well,  I'm 

a  fiver  in  pocket,  anyway." 

He  laughed,  but  his  laughter  was  out  of 
tune.  Austen's  "  pig-headedness "  was  an 
unexpected  check.  It  was  useless  to  seek 
assistance  from  any  of  the  other  servants. 
For  the  first  time  Harvey  Gascoigne  regretted 
the  bullying  tactics  which  had  provoked  the 
animosity  of  the  household  towards  his  wife 
and  himself.  It  was  a  check,  yet  by  no 
means  a  defeat.  It  meant  a  slight  change 
of  procedure,  that  wa^  all. 

Gascoigne  recognised  the  danger  of  delay. 
He  telephoned  to  a  servant  at  a  club,  and 
gave  him  a  message  for  a  certain  Steve 
Cartwright.  As  a  result  of  this  message, 
Mr.  Cartwright  arrived  that  evening  at  North 
Eidgeton,  a  small  town  about  eight  miles 
from  Stane.  Gascoigne  met  him  at  the  best 
inn  the  place  offered,  and  their  tongues  were 
soon  busy. 

Cartwright  was  ready  at  all  times  to  earn 
an  honest — or  dishonest — half-crown,  and 
when  he  w^as  offered  five  pounds  and  expenses 
for  a  job  after  his  own  heart,  he  did  not 
hesitate  about  accepting. 

It  was  not  an  arduous  task  that  Cart- 
wright had  to  perform.  His  duty  was  to  be  at 
Stane's  little  railway  station  at  half -past  five 
every  evening,  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the 
solitary  train  from  London.  If  anyone 
alighted  on  the  platform  at  all  likely  to  be 
Geoffrey  Delastane,  the  news  was  to  be  carried 
at  once  to  Gascoigne.  Motor-cars  were  in 
their  infancy  at  the  time,  and  the  spy  was 
confident  that  on  his  bicycle  he  could  easily 
outpace  any  form  of  conveyance  in  which 
young  Delastane  might  ride  to  the  Castle. 

For  three  days  Cartwright's  vigil  was 
uneventful,  but  on  the  fourth  he  came  to  his 
employer  with  news.  Hot  and  breathless,  he 
jumped  off  the  bicycle  at  the  entrance  to 
Stane  Park,  where  Gascoigne  was  on  the 
look-out  for  him. 

"  He's  come,  guv'nor,  he's  come  ! "  he 
cried.     "  He " 


'  This  is  the  man  who  will  take  my  place  w^hen  I  am  gone.' 
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"  Not  so  loud,  you  fool !  "  said  Gascoigue 
fiercely.     "  Are  you  sure  it's  our  man  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bloomin'  shred  of  doubt,"  was  the 
excited  reply.  "Bloke  about  thirty,  brown 
face  and  squash  'at — evidently  been  further 
than  Soufend  !  And  I  see  the  label  on  'is 
bag — '  Gr.  Delastane ' — all  right.  He's  started 
to  walk  here,  carrying  his  own  traps." 

Gascoigne  nodded  at  the  spy's  various 
items  of  information.  This  without  doubt 
was  the  man  who  stood  between  him  and 
Stane.  He  was  a  trifle  agitated  as  he  paid 
Cartwright  and  bade  him^make  himself  scarce. 
Two  minutes  later  he  set  off  briskly  in  the 
direction  of  the  station.  Half-way  through 
the  woods  he  sat  on  a  fallen  beech  tree, 
w^aiting.  Delastane  would  have  to  traverse 
the  woods  to  reach  the  Castle. 

Ten  minutes  elapsed  before  the  traveller 
came  in  sight.  He  w^as  not  hurrying,  and 
w^hen  Gascoigne,  Avho  had  risen  at  his 
approach,  asked  him  to  stop  a  minute,  he 
seemed  glad  to  put  down  his  suit-case.  It 
was  a  cloudy  evening,  and  the  air  oppressive. 
Gascoigne  was  rather  surprised  at  the  youth- 
ful appearance  of  the  newcomer.  He  was 
dressed  shabbily,  but  w^as  unmistakably  a 
gentleman.  The  likeness  to  the  Squire  was 
slight,  as  Charlotte  had  surmised. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Delastane,"  he  said 
pleasantly.  "  We  have  not  met  before,  but 
I  dare  say  you  have  heard  of  me — Harvey 
Gascoigne." 

"  Mr.  Gascoigne  ?  Oh,  yes  !  Pleased  to 
meet  you,  I'm  sure,"  was  the  traveller's  civil 
answer,  and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  have  a  rather  un- 
pleasant task,"  said  Gascoigne,  as  he  shook 
hands.  "  Your  journey  here,  Mr.  Delastane, 
is  useless." 

"  Useless  ?  "  echoed  Delastane,  mopping 
his  damp  countenance  with  a  cheap  silk 
handkerchief,  and  looking  very  disappointed. 

"  Why,  how's  that  ?     The  letter " 

"The"^  letter  w^as  a  mistake.  It  ought 
never  to  have  been  sent  to  you.  I  would 
have  stopped  it  had  I  known.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Squire  was  out  of  his  right  mind 
when  he  wrote.  He  has  given  orders  since 
that  you  are  not  to  be  allowed  near  him 
on  any  pretext.  He  is  more  bitterly 
antagonistic  to  you,  now  that  he  has 
recovered,  than  he  was,  and " 

"  Eh  ? "  exclaimed  Delastane,  drawing 
back  a  step.  ''  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
he  has — has  recovered  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Didn't  you  know  ?  He  was 
OQt  of  danger  a  week  ago.  It  really  W'ould 
be  most  unwise  of  you,  my  dear  fellow,  to  go 


to  him  at  present.  However,  I  see  signs  of 
relenting,  and  you  must  not  lose  hope.  I 
will  do  what  I  can  for  you.  Let  me  see, 
where  are  you  living  now  ?  " 

"  Bristol,  but " 

"  Give  me  your  address,  then,  and  I  will 
wire  you  directly  things  are  more  favourable 
again.  I'm  afraid  this  is  rather  a  disappoint- 
ment to  you,  eh  ?  "" 

Young  Delastane  made  no  reply.  The 
picture  of  dismay,  he  stood  rubbing  his 
rather  weak  chin,  and  staring  at  the  man  who 
had  lied  to  him. 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,"  went  on 
Gascoigne  blandly.  "  Perhaps  this  little 
solatium  of  twenty  pounds  from  your  aunt 
and  myself  wall  help  to  make  your  return 
journey  a  little  more  comfortable.  Suppose 
I  help  you  to  the  station  with  this  bag  ? 
You  will  be  in  nice  time  for  a  local  train 
to  Ridgeton,  where  you  can  catch  the  night 
mail  to  St.  Pancras." 

The  young  man's  face  had  brightened  at 
the  sight  of  the  two  ten-pound  notes,  w^hich 
he  accepted  with  profuse  thanks.  He 
declined  any  assistance  w^ith  his  suit-case, 
however,  shook  hands  cordially  with 
Gascoigne,  and  strode  off  quite  briskly. 
Gascoigne  followed  him  at  a  safe  distance, 
not  being  satisfied  until  he  had  seen  the 
Ridgeton  train  depart  with  Delastane  among 
the  score  or  so  of  passengers.  Then  he 
returned  slowly  to  the  Castle. 

The  astute  schemer  could  scarce'ly  credit 
the  success  of  his  treachery.  Never  in  his 
wildest  hopes  had  he  expected  to  dispose  of 
this  dreaded  opponent  so  easily.  It  seemed 
extraordinary  that  the  son  of  such  a  father 
as  aristocratic,  strong-willed  Edgar  Delastane 
cou«ld  be  so  negligible  a  foe.  Evidently 
Master  Geoffrey  had  inherited  his  mother's 
temperament  as  well  as  her  looks.  Well, 
there  was  no  need  for  him  to  complain. 
Fortune  had  turned  up  trumps,  after  all. 

Gascoigne's  eyes  glistened  as  he  hastened 
towards  the  magnificent  heritage  that  would 
soon  be  his.  His  wife,  who  was  in  her  room 
dressing  for  dinner,  greeted  him  with 
considerable  agitation. 

"  iVnything  wrong,  dear  ?  "  asked  Gas- 
coigne amiably. 

''  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  lady,  giving  her 
skirt  a  vicious  twitch.  "  I  think  there  is  a 
good  deal  wrong  when  a  brother  speaks  to 
a  sister  as  Edgar  spoke  to  me  an  hour  ago  I " 

"  Huh  !     What  did  he  say,  then  ?  " 

"  He — he  inferred  that  I  am  a  monster, 
Harvey.  I  went  to  his  room  after  tea  and 
asked  how  he  felt  to-day.     *  You  will  be  glad 
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to  hear  that  I  feel  worse,'  he  said.  '  You 
won't  have  long  to  wait  now,  Charlotte,  you 
and  Harvey.  I  have  not  altered  my  will.' 
I  tried  to  speak,  but  he  would  not  let  me. 
'  I  expected  Geoffrey  this  afternoon,'  he 
went  on,  '  but  he  has  not  come.  There, 
run  away  and  tell  your  devoted  husband  the 
good  news  ! '  " 

Gascoigne  smiled  and  nodded.  "  The 
poor  old  fellow  feels  a  little  bitter,  does  he  ?  " 
he  murmured.  "  Don't  you  worry  about 
that,  my  love.  All  men  of  property  hate 
their  successors  towards  the  last.  We  are 
safe  now.     Geoffrey  won't  trouble  us." 

He  told  his  wife  what  had  happened, 
and  she  listened  with  unconcealed  satisfaction. 
When  he  had  ended,  she  glanced  at  her 
reflection.  .  .  .  The  future  mistress  of 
Stane  !  ...  It  was  an  exhilarating  thought. 

"  You — you  think  it  is  q^uite  safe,  then  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Quite,"  replied  Gascoigne  complacently. 
*'  And,  as  your  poor  brother  said,  we  shan't 
have  to  wait  long." 


Three  days  later  there  seemed  every 
likelihood  of  Gascoigne's  prediction  being 
fulfilled.  Edgar  Delastane  suffered  a-nother 
attack  from  his  deadly  disease.  It  was  less 
severe  than  the  previous  one,  and  he  rallied 
bravely,  but  it  left  him  so  weak  that  his 
condition  was  very  critical. 

That  eveninoj  the  Gascoi^nes  came  to 
dniner  with  dismal  faces.  They  conversed 
in  subdued  tones,  giving  no  sign  of  the 
pleasurable  excitement  that  possessed  them. 
Soon — very  soon  now^ — they  would  be  the 
all-powerful  rulers  of  Stane.  They  were 
sipping  their  coffee  in  the  library,  when 
Austen  entered  nnceremoniously  with  a 
summons  to  the  sick-room.  The  valet's 
habitual  composure  had  vanished ;  his  manner 
was  agitated,  his  face  drawn  and  haggard. 
As  the  Gascoignes  followed  him,  they  had 
no  doubt  that  they  were  going  to  the  bedside 
of  a  dying  man. 

Austen  opened  the  door,  and  the  schemer 
and  his  wife  stepped  on  tiptoe  into  the 
great  dimly-lighted  bed-chamber  where  so 
niany  of  the  Delastanes  had  looked  their 
last  on  the  things  of  this  world. 

Edgar  Delastane  was  reclining  on  the  big 
bed,  his  head  and  shoulders  raised  by  pillows. 
He  was  worn  and  pallid,  but  the  vital  spark 
shone  unquenched  in  his  deep-set  eyes. 
J^or  a  few  moments,  however,  Gascoigne 
scarcely  noticed  his  stricken  brother-in-law. 
He  was  occupied  in  concealing  his  amazement 


at  the  fact  that  between  twenty  and  thirty 
persons  were  standing  about  the  room  in 
little  groups. 

Sir  John  Ressider,  the  Squire's  lawyer, 
was  writing  at  a  table  near  the  bed.  Dr. 
Hardingham,  Admiral  Tresham  and  his 
daughter  Edith,  the  Honourable  Rupert 
Greville,  and  several  other  prominent  county 
folk  were  also  present,  as  well  as  nearly  every 
member  of  the  Stane  Castle  household,  and  a 
dozen  of  the  principal  tenants.  Gascoigne 
could  find  only  one  explanation  for  such  a 
remarkable  gathering — the  Squire,  always  an 
eccentric  man,  wished  to  have  a  public  reading 

of  his  will  before  his  death.     No  doubt . 

But  there  was  no  time  for  further  theorising. 
Delastane  was  looking  in  his  direction. 

''  That's  right,  Gascoigne,"  said  the 
invalid  faintly.  "  And  Charlotte !  Yes, 
yes.  Find  a  chair,  Charlotte.  Is  everyone 
here — Brookes,  Austen,  Mrs.  Sandreth — 
everyone  ?  So  !  I  wanted  you  all — good 
friends  and  faithful  servants — to  be  here 
this  evening,  because  I  know  you  are  fond 
of  Stane,  and  will  be  concerned  as  to  its 
future.  And  this  will  probably  be  the  last 
time  I  shall  meet  you  all  like  this." 

Delastane's  voice  was  low,  but  perfectly 
steady.  When  he  paused,  there  was  a  profound 
silence.  Gascoigne  felt  a  sudden  twinge  of 
envy  for  the  man  who  could  face  his  end  so 
calmly,  but  it  passed  as  the  old  man  spoko 
again. 

"  I  am  proud  of  my  friends  and  grateful 
for  them,"  he  said,  "  but  they  can  never  be 
the  same  as  one's  own  race — one's  children.    I 

feel  that  strongly  now%  and  I  regret  that 

Ah,  well,  you  all  know  the  tragedy  of  my 
only  child,  and " 

"  Come,  come,  Delastane  !  "  interposed 
Dr.  Hardingham  gently.  "You  must  not 
distress  yourself  like  this  with  what  is  past. 
You  promised  me  that  you  would  not  talk 
about  it." 

"  Dearest  Edgar,"  murmured  Charlotte 
Gascoigne,  "  such  painful  thoughts  will  make 
you  worse." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better,  Hardingham,  if 
these — these  visitors  retired  ?  "  Gascoigne 
suggested,  with  unconcealed  annoyance. 
"  Surely  a  crowd  in  here  now  is  most 
injurious." 

"  It  is  all  right,  Hardingham,"  said  the 
Squire,  disregarding  his  relatives.  "  I  won't 
forget  my  promise.  After  all,  it  is  the 
future  that  we  have  to  consider.  I  have 
asked  you  here,  my  friends,  to  meet  the 
man  who  will  succeed  me  at  Stane,  and  tc 
entreat  you  to  promise  me  that  you  will  be 
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as  loyal  and  friendly  to  him  as  you  have 
been  to  me." 

Gascoigne  bowed  his  head  modestly. 
This  was  really  very  decent  of  Delastane. 
He  knew  evidently  that  his  successor  was 
the  object  of  determined  hostihty.  It  would 
teach  these  boors  a  lesson. 

"  He  is  anxious  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  you  all,"  went  on  the  Squire,  "  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  a  good  friend  and  a 
just  master.  This  " — the  invalid  rose  on 
his  pillows  with  surprising  strength,  and  put 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Austen,  his 
valet — ''  this  is  the  man  who  will  take  my 
place  when  I  am  gone — my  son,  my  dear 
son  Geoffrey." 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  sound  in  the 
room  except  the  rustling  of  paper,  as  Sir  John 
Ressider  drew  a  sheaf  of  documents  towards 
him.  Then  a  murmur  of  amazement  rose. 
Before  it  had  died  away,  Gascoigne  had 
stepped  forward  and  grasped  the  doctor's 
arm. 

"  Hardingham,"  he  said  resentfully,  "  this 
— this  is  really  pitiable  !  You  must  clear 
the  room  at  once,  ring  for  Nurse  Farmer, 
and  see  if  something  can't  be  done  to  soothe 
poor  Delastane.  His  brain  is  evidently 
affected." 

The  doctor  made  no  reply,  but  Delastane 
began  to  laugh  softly. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  clear  the  room,  my 
dear  Harvey,"  he  said,  "  and  my  brain  is 
quite  clear.  You  don't  beheve  this  is 
Geoffrey  ?     Well,  ask  Ressider." 

But  there  was  no  need.  Gascoigne  realised 
the  truth  without  that.  As  he  stared  fixedly 
at  the  slim,  dark  man  standing  beside  the 
Squire,  he  realised  that  the  individual  he  had 
known  as  Austen,  the  secretive  valet  whom 
he  had  tried  to  bribe  and  make  use  of  for 
his  treacherous  scheme,  was  indeed  Geoffrey 
Delastane.  He  comprehended  for  the  first 
time  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  some- 
thing in  the  "  valet's "  face  and  manner 
which  had  occasionally  puzzled  him.  He 
knew  that  he  had  been  trapped  in  his  own 
snare,  that  he  was  a  ruined  man.  He  cast  a 
fearful  glance  towards  the  door,  with  the 
vague  hope  of  retreat ;  but  it  was  closed, 
and  half  a  dozen  servants  barred  his  way. 
He  lacked  the  courage  to  make  a  dash  for 
freedom. 

Leaning  for  support  on  the  chair  into 
which  his  terrified  wife  had  subsided,  he 
raised  his  ghastly  face  and  looked  furtively 
at  Edgar  Delastane. 

Delastane  seemed  quite  unconscious  of 
anything  remarkable  in  the  manner  of  his 


sister  and  her  husband.  He  turned  briskly 
to  assure  Dr.  Hardingham  that  he  was  not 
overtaxing  his  strength,  and  then  spoke 
again  to  his  amazed  listeners. 

"  No  doubt  this  is  a  surprise  to  most  of 
you,"  he  said.  "  Beyond  Dr.  Hardingham, 
Sir  John  Ressider,  Mrs.  Sandreth,  Brookes, 
and  myself,  no  one  guessed  the  identity  of 
my  excellent  valet.  It  was,  I  admit,  a 
deception  for  a  purpose.  It  is  nearly  nine 
years  since  I  quarrelled  with  my  dear  son. 
There  were  faults  on  both  sides,  chiefly 
on  mine.  Geoffrey  went  away,  vowing  he 
would  never  return  to  Stane,  and  I  vowed 
I  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  him.  We 
Delastanes  are  a  Httle  hot-blooded.  It  was 
only  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup,  however,  and 
would  have  been  long  forgotten  if  allowed 
to  blow  over  naturally ;  but  there  were 
certain  powers  who  saw  •  how  this  quarrel 
might  be  used  to  their  advantage.  By  their 
exertions  I  was  supplied  week  by  week  with 
false  reports,  with  cunning  insinuations  as 
to  Geoffrey's  vicious  conduct,  his  abuse  of 
me,  his  defiant  boasting,  his  extravagance 
and  debauchery.  My  letters  to  him  were 
intercepted  ;  so  were  his  to  me.  Thus  the 
breach  went  on  widening.  Presently  pride 
stepped  in,  and  we  wrote  no  more,  and  I  for 
one  tried  to  forget." 

Delastane  paused  to  drink  from  the  glass 
which  the  doctor  handed  him. 

"  I  did  not  succeed  in  forgetting  my  son," 
he  went  on,  in  the  same  low,  steady  voice. 
"  I  missed  him  terribly.  As  most  of  you 
know,  I  was  unhappy  and  restless  even  at 
Stane.  I  found  some  relief  in  travel.  The 
last  few  years  I  have  travelled  a  good  deal 
alone.  I  was  alone  in  Madrid  ten  months 
ago,  and  '  fell  among  thieves.'  ^  My  son  saved 
me  from  them  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  He 
was  ignorant  at  the  time  of  my  identity,  but 
afterwards,  when  he  recognised  the  father 
who  had  treated  him  so  harshly,  he  threw  up 
his  position  as  manager  of  a  prosperous  silk 
factory,  and  devoted  himself  to  me.  He 
nursed   me   back   from    the   Yalley   of   the 

Shadow.     He But  I  have  promised  to 

respect  his  modesty." 

The  Squire  smiled  affectionately  at  his 
son,  who  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
motionless  and  attentive. 

"We  became  reconciled,  of  course," 
continued  Delastane,  "and  we  soon  dis- 
covered that  our  long  separation  was  due  to 
the  baseness  of  those  whom  I  had  trusted 
and  helped.  I  found  it  hard  to  believe  in 
such  vile  treachery,  and,  in  order  to  prove  it, 
I  persuaded  Geoffrey  to  come  here  as  my 
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valet.  His  long  absence  from  Stane  made 
the  deception  easy.  Before  we  had  com- 
menced our  investigations,  however,  I  was 
stricken  with  illness,  as  you  know.  By 
preserving  his  assumed  role  at  that  time, 
my  son  not  only  saved  me  from  undesirable 
agitation,  but  was  able  to  discover  who  were 
his  friends  and  who  were  his  enemies.  The 
truth  was  worse  than  we  imagined.     I  shall 

say  no  more  about  that,  because Well, 

nurse,  what  is  it  ?  " 

The  nurse,  who  had  come  quietly  into  the 
room,  whispered  a  few  words  to  her  patient. 
He  smiled  and  nodded  approvingly. 

"  Let  him  come  in,"  he  said.  "  Geoffrey, 
it  is  your  cousin,  Greorge  Delastane." 

When  the  newcomer  entered  the  room, 
Gascoigne  started  and  could  not  suppress  a 
groan.  It  was  the  young  fellow  he  had  met 
in  the  Stane  woods — the  man  he  had 
believed  to  be  the  Squire's  son. 

"  So  you  are  Arthur's  boy,  eh  ?  "  said 
Delastane.  "  Well,  I  am  glad  you  have 
come.     I  had  almost  given  you  up." 

"I   came  to  Stane  three   days  ago,  sir," 

explained  the  young  man,  "  but " 

"  But  you  were  prevented  from  reaching 
the  Castle,"  interposed  Sir  John  Ressider. 
"  Yes,  yes,  we  understand.  I  telephoned  to 
this  young  man  yesterday,  Mr.  Delastane, 
as  I  feared  your  letter  had  not  reached  him. 
He  left  Bristol  first  thing  this  morning." 

"I  see,"  responded  the  Squire.  "Well, 
George,  we  are  pleased  to  see  you  at 
Stane.  I  should  have  asked  you  before,  had 
I  known  you  were  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  i  don't  think  you  will  lose  by 
the  delay." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  George  Delastane. 
He  glanced  at  Gascoigne.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  I  have  gained  twenty  pounds." 
If  the  Squire  understood  the  remark,  he 
did  not  say  so,  but  he  smiled  and  patted  his 
nephew  on  the  shoulder. 

"You  are  in  time  for  some  good  news, 
laddie,"  he  said.  "  Your  Cousin  Geoffrey  is 
to  be  married  to-morrow  to  Miss  Edith 
Tresham.     Come  here,  my  dear." 

The  girl  came  forward,  and  Edgar 
Delastane  took  her  hand  and  raised  it  to  his 
lips. 

"  I  have  done  little  to  win  your  affection, 
Edith,"  he  murmured,  "  but  I  hope  you 
will  forgive  me,  and  I  hope  you  will  enjoy 
the  happiness  which  your  loving  constancy 
to  my  ill-used  son  deserves." 

"  And  I  hope,  Edith,  that  you  will  forgive 
^e  for  my  share  in  keeping  you  from  a  man 
whom  I  have  misjudged  sadly,"  said  Admiral 


Tresham.  He  turned  to  the  exile  and  held 
out  his  hand.  "Mr.  Geoffrey,"  he  added, 
"  is  it  too  much  to  ask  you  to  let  me  be 
numbered  among  your  friends  ?  I  know 
that  I  condemned  you  unheard,  and " 

"  My  dear  Admiral,  please  say  no  more," 
interposed  Geoffrey  Delastane,  grasping  the 
extended  hand  cordially.  "We  are  going 
to  forget  all  the  misunderstandings  and 
unhappiness  of  the  past.  I  thought,  when  I 
came  back  to  Stane,  I  should  find  no  one 
with  a  good  word  for  me  ;  but  as  Austen,  the 
valet,  I  have  heard  many  of  these  here  and 
in  the  village  speak  of  me  with  affection  and 
good-will.  I  shall  try  to  win  friends,  and  be 
worthy  of  their  friendship.  My  dear  father 
is  going  to  get  well,  and  there  are  bright 
days  in  store  for  us  all." 

As  the  men  and  women  gathered  about 
young  Delastane  and  his  father,  eager  to 
press  their  hands  and  wish  them  well, 
Harvey  Gascoigne  touched  his  wife  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  Come,  Charlotte  !  ",  he  muttered  hoarsely. 
"  We  can  get  out  of  this  now.     Let  us  leave 


The  sentence  remained  unfinished.  The 
bitterness  of  utter  defeat  and  humiliation 
seemed  to  choke  him. 

In  their  own  room  the  Gascoignes  found 
two  of  the  servants  busily  packing  clothing 
into  trunks. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  demanded 
Gascoigne.  "  What  the  devil  are  you  doing 
with  our  things  ?  " 

"  Packing  'em,  sir,"  replied  one  of  the 
servants.  "  Master's  orders,  sir.  This  note 
here  is  for  you,  sir." 

Husband  and  wife  read  their  sentence 
together — 

"You  and  your  wife  will  leave  Stane 
to-night.  The  car  will  be  ready  to  take  you 
to  Ridgeton  Station  in  time  to  catch  the 
ten  o'clock  express  to  London. 

"Edgar  Delastane." 


The  flags  were  flying  in  Stane,  and  above 
the  Castle  turret  floated  the  crimson  swan  of 
Delastane.  The  Squire  and  his  family  had 
returned  home  after  a  cruise  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  countryside  was  en  fete. 
Radiant  faces  and  joyful  hearts  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  autumn  sunlight 
shone  on  a  very  happy  and  prosperous 
community. 

The  shadow  of  the  Gascoigne  rule  had 
long  been  lifted,  and  although  the  gossips  at 
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"The  Black  Bull"  spoke  occasionally  with 
lowered  voices  of  the  Squire's  generosity  to 
his  aunt  and  her  dissolute  hushand,  who 
pursued  a  cat-and-dog  life  in  an  obscure 
Belgian  watering-place,  most  people  prefeiTed 
to  foro^et  them. 

Geoffrey  Delastane  and  his  beautiful  wife 
seldom  mention  the  treacherous  pair  who 
nearly  wrecked  their  lives.     Secure   in   the 


esteem  and  affection  of  all  about  them,  they 
rule  wisely  and  kindly,  their  happiness 
increasing  year  by  year,  while  their  son 
Edgar,  the  gallant  little  heir  of  Stane,  is 
the  pride  of  the  county. 

Thus  Fortune,  .that  capricious  goddess, 
repaid  in  overflowing  measure  her  debt  to 
those  who  lacked  for  many  years  a  morsel  of 
her  bounty. 


"  DASH." 

From  a  painting  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A. 


Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  production  arising  from  War  conditions,  it 
has  teen  found  necessary  to  raise  the  price  of  The  Windsor  Magazine 
to  Id.  ?iet,  this  step  deing  taken  hj  agreement  with  the  publishers  of  other 

illustrated  7nagazines. 


CHlwC^ 


EVERY    PRECAUTION. 

M.O. :   Now,  serge{*nt,  I  should  like  to  hear  what  precautions  you  take  against  infected  water. 

Sergeant  :    Well,  sir,  first  we  boil  it 

M.O. :    Good! 

Sergeant  :    — ^then  we  filter  it — ~ 

M.O.  :    Excellent ! 

Sergeant:   — and  then  we  drink  beer. 

THE  EDITOR'S  SCRAP-BOOK 


THE  AMATEUR  CARPENTER. 
By  John  J*ayne, 

It  is  foolish  to  be  falsely  modest.  I  may 
therefore  state  at  the  outset  that  though  I  am 
clever  in  many  ways,  neat  and  natty  in  my 
appearance,  I  am  convinced  as  I  rise  from  my 
bed  of  convalescence,  where  I  have  lain  for 
many  days,  recovering  from  my  wounds  (self- 
inflicted),  that,  whatever  else  I  am,  I  am  no 
carpenter. 

It  is  not  for  w^ant  of  trying ;  the  world — 
my  world — knows  that  I  have  tried,  and  has 
condoled  with  me.  "It  is  the  quickness  of 
the  hand  which  deceives  the  eye,"  and  my 
eye  was  deceived  every  time.  Ah,  those  wise 
old  saws,  how  apt  they  are!  And  my  old 
saw — the  wise  old  thing — I  have  been  sore 
ever  since  I  saw  the  saw  I  sought.  (Forgive 
me,  but  this  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  I  am 
clever.) 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  carpenter,  and  every 
scrap  of  furniture  in  his  house  has  been 
designed  and  constructed  by  him.  He  is 
marvellous.  He  showed  me  the  place  where 
he  worked,  the  tools  he  used,  and  a  mangle 
he  was    making.      My    ambition    was    fired. 
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Why  shouldn't  I  make  a  mangle?  Why 
shouldn't  I  make  a  lot  of  mangles  and  give 
them  away  as  wedding  presents  ?  I  went  home, 
and,  stumbling  to  the  top  of  the  house,  I  found 
an  attic,  and,  without  bumping  my  head  much 
against  the  sloping  roof,  I  named  it  at  once  as 
my  carpenter's  shop,  and  came  downstairs 
to  bed. 

And  there  I  meant  to  work  for  many  weary 
nights.  I  bought  some  wood,  I  bought  some 
nails,  a  hammer,  and  a  screw-driver.  I  believe 
there  were  other  hammers,  nails,  and  screw- 
drivers in  the  house,  but  they  were  in  constant 
use  for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
they  were  intended.  I  know  this  because 
they  were  always  being  lost.  I  would  be  seated 
at  breakfast,  and  the  parlourmaid  would  enter 
the  room  and  say :  "  Please,  sir,  but  have  you 
got  the  hammer  ?  "  As  if  I  were  sitting  on  it  I 
Or  I  would  be  luxuriating  in  my  bath  when  my 
wife  would  come  banging  at  the  door  and  call 
to  me  if  I  knew  where  the  screw- driver  was. 
My  obvious  retort,  "  No  ,*  have  you  got  a  screw 
loose  ?  "  would  not  please  her,  and  as  she  left 
the  door  I  would  hear  her  muttering  to  herself 
something  about  my  penknife.     And  from  the 
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appearance  of  my  boots  I  could  gather  that  the 
hammer  had  not  been  found. 

So  I  bought  my  own  tools,  and  very  pretty 
they  looked,  too — all  nice  and  new  and  bright. 
Then  I  had  a  foot-rule,  a  plane,  a  bradawl,  and 
a  chisel,  also  a  vice.  This  was  really  vicious, 
for  if  it  once  got  any  portion  of  your  frame  in 
its  clutches,  nothing  would  make  it  set  you  free 
except  much  suffering. 

Then  I  set  to  work  to  make  the  mangle.  I 
took  a  board  and  measured  it.  I  wanted  to 
find  the  centre.  If  I  could  have  folded  the 
board  in  half,  the  matter  would  have  been 
simple  ;  but  as  it  was,  owing  to  its  odd  length. 


hard,  I  pulled  it  soft,  I  wriggled  it,  tickled  it, 
patted  it,  but  the  thing  wouldn't  move.  I 
became  firm.  I  would  not  be  beaten  by  a 
mere  saw.  I  stood  up  on  the  board — which  was 
supported  between  two  chairs — I  gripped  the 
saw  firmly  in  my  hands,  I  clenched  my 
teeth,  contracted  my  muscles,  and  then  let 
myself  all  out  evei'y  way — something  had 
to  go. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness,  after 
viewing  the  scene  of  my  labours,  and  from  in- 
formation and  inspection  gathered  since,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  be  tremendously 
strong.     Apparently  the  board  went  first,  and 


CORNERED. 


Sergeant:   Now,  look  'ere,  Private  Jones,  you've  got  no  right  to  be  'ere  like  this,  you  know. 

Private  Jones  :   But,  sergeant,  I've  the  captain's  verbal  orders  to 

Sergeant  (angrily) :   None  o'  that,  now  !     tShow  me  the  captain's  verbal  orders !     Show  'epi  to  me,  sir ! 


the  difficulty  was  increased.  I  found  it 
measured  9  feet  1}  inches,  and  this  figure  I 
tried  to  halve  in  my  head.  I  could  not  do  it 
with  a  pencil,  as  I  had  not  got  one.  I  tried  to 
scratch  the  sum  on  the  wood,  and  succeeded  in 
scratching  some  of  it  on  my  finger— in  blood. 
This  was  not  my  idea  at  all.  I  bound  up  my 
finger,  and  decided  to  saw  off  7^  inches  and 
halve  the  9  feet. 

The  saw  at  first  was  distinctly  obstinate.  It 
wanted  to  saw  off  8  -f-Qth.  inches,  and  when  I 
argued  with  the  thing ,  it  went  dancing  off  to 
11  -Jfths  of  an  inch.  We  argued  the  matter 
over  seven  times  before  we  got  started,  and 
then  we  went  off  like  a  house  on  fire  at  thirty- 
four  strokes  to  the  minute.  All  of  a  sudden  the 
saw  jiggered,  went  on  half  a  stroke,  caught  a 
cra;b,  jammed,  and  stopped  dead.     I  pulled  it 


each  end  caught  me  violently  on  either  side  of 
the  head.  The  saw  released,  went  on  a  voyage 
through  my  skull  to  discover  my  brain,  I  came 
down  on  the  chisel,  and  my  head  lay  among 
the  nails.  It  was  a  mangle  with  a  vengeance. 
During  my  convalescence,  my  dear  wife, 
knowing  my  aptitude  for  taking  up  hobbies, 
and  choosing  one  which  looked  less  dangerous, 
presented  me  with  a  camera  and  a  hand-book 
on  how  to  work  it. 


"What  do  you  know  about  the  language  of 
flowers.  Bill  ?  "  asked  the  latter's  friend. 

"  Well,"  said  Bill,  "  I  know  this  much  about 
it — a  five-shilling  bunch  of  roses  talks  a  heap 
louder  to  a  girl  than  a  penny  bunch  of  violets." 
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— still  going  strong. 


"*A11  is  not  ^old  that  glitters.*'' 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  more  than  goldeo  gUtter  about  *  Johnnie  Walker* 
— it  is  genuine." 

JOHN  WALKER   &  SONS,   Ltd.,  Scotch  Whisky  Distillers.   KILMARNOCK,  Scotland. 


To  face  matter  at  end.] 
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1  PUT  MY  FOOT  IN  IT. 

By  C»  Marriage, 

It  was  the  sort  of  dinner-party  where  the 
table  is  so  long  that  a  glance  at  your  hostess, 
at  the  other  end,  makes  you  feel  you  are  looking 
at  her  through  the  wrong  end  of  opera - 
glasses. 

*'  Let's  have  a  game,"  I  said  suddenly  to  the 
man  on  my  right, 
*'  of  pairing  off  all 
the  people  here  to 
their  proper  hus- 
bands and  wives. 
I  don't  know  any 
of  them — do  you  ? 
— and  we  arrived 
last,  so  that  I 
didn't  see  any  of 
the  couples  arrive. 
I'm  sure  they  are 
all  married,  except 
the  girl  in  green  at 
the  other  end  of, 
the  table,  and  she's 
got  the  only  young 
man  next  to  her." 

The  man  on  my 
right  smiled.  He 
was  a  nice  man, 
with  rather  a  sad 
face.  He  had  con- 
fided to  me  that  he 
hated  stiff  dinner- 
parties, and  that 
what  he  liked  doing 
most  was  giving 
parties  to  his  god- 
children  —  he 
seemed  to  have 
hundreds  of  god- 
children, but  none 
of  his  own  —  and 
letting  them  do  all 
the  things  they 
were  never  allowed 
to  do  at  home. 
By  promising  their 
parents  not  to  have 
this  kind  of  party 
oftener  than  once 
a  year,  he  was 
sometimes  allowed 
to  ask  them  again. 
The  only  other 
way,  of  course,  was 
to  get  new  god- 
children before  the 
next  party.* 

"Very  well,"  he 
said. 

"Well  begin 
with  each  other,  shall  we?"  I  said,  glancing 
down  the  row  opposite  to  find  somebody  nice 
enough  for  him.  I  wanted  someone  of  about 
thirty,  nice-looking,  with  a  sense  of  humour 
and  a  good-tempered  mouth.  Perhaps  she  was 
my  side  of  the  table,  and  I  couldn't  see  her. 

"  I  shall  do  it  by  the  process  of  eliminating," 
I  said.     "  For  instance,  the  old  lady  over  there 


who  is  eating  a  lot,  and  yet  looks  as  if  she  were 
sternly  disapproving  of  the  food,  the  one  with 

the  knobbly  neck  all  diamonds Have  you 

noticed  that  people  who  have  lovely  diamonds 
nearly  always  have  necks  with  knobs  and  holes, 
so  that  one  cluster  lies  in  a  hollow,  and  the 
next  is  caught  up  all  unevenly  on  a  bone  ?     It 

seems  to  make  them  grumpy,  too Well, 

we'll  cross  her  out  at  once." 
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MUCH    IN    A    NAME. 

y'are — all  the  latest  Zeppelins  !  " 

He  wasn't  smiling.  He  looked  as  if  he 
wanted  to  say  something.  He  looked 
embarrassed.  A  horrible  idea  struck  me,  and 
I  turned  quickly  to  my  other  neighbour. 

"  I  am  immensely  interested  in  gardening," 
I  said  feverishly.  "  I  think  you  said  it  was 
your  hobby.  Tell  me,  what  do  you  do  for 
American  blight  ?  " 
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TpHE  poet  has  often  likened  the  delicate  tints  of  a 
-*•  lady's  complexion  to  the  exquisite  hues  of  the  rose. 
The  mild,  bland  properties  of  Royal  Vinolia  Soap  preserve 
a  healthy  skin,  on  which  the  lovely  bloom  and  natural 
colouring  of  the  complexion  depend. 

Royal  Vinolia  Soap  should  be  used  m  every 
lady's  toilet  in  summer  and  winter  alike, 
for  its  emollient  and  soothing  qualities  ensure 
a  clear,  healthy  skin  all  the  year  round. 
Royal  Vinolia  Soap  is  delightfully  perfumed. 

4°-    PER    TABLET. 

Vinolia  Soaps  are  supplied  in  varieties  to  suit 
all  tastes  and  requirements.  Amongst  these  are 
T^REMIER,  an  ideal  soap  for  family  use,  4d. 
per  tablet,  and  TOILET  (OTTO),  scented  with 
purest  Otto  of  Roses,  9d.  per  tablet. 


VINOLIA    COMPANY    LIMITED 


LONDON— PARIS. 
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OFFRJIING    HIS    BIT. 

**If  3'ou  ever  feel  that  a  little  excitement  would 
buck  you  up,  my  scooter  is  always  at  your  service." 

A  LITTLE  American  girl  had  frequently  been 
scolded  by  her  mother  for  tying  her  sled  on 
sleigh.  One  day  her  mother  saw  her  going 
past,  with  her  sled  tied  to  a  bob.  She  called 
her  ni  and  told  her  how  dangerous  it  was,  and 
also  that  the  law  did  not  allow  it. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  law,"  said 
Mar;y.  ''  I  have  all  I  can  do  to  keep  the  Ten 
Commandments. ' ' 


"  Willie,  you  must  stop  using  such  dreadful 
language,"  said  his  mother.  ''  Where  in  the 
world  did  you  learn  it  ?  " 

''  Why,mother,"replied  the  boy, "  Shakspeare 
uses  it." 

'*Well,  then,"  said  the  mother,  "don't  play 
with  him." 


"  I  HOPE  you  didn't  ask  for  a  second  piece  of 
pake  when  you  were  over  at  Johnny  Smith's 
to  tea  ?  "  said  his  mother. 

"  No,  mother,  I  didn't,"  said  Charles.  "  I  just 
asked  Mrs.  Smith  for  the  recipe,  so  that  you 
could  make  some  cake  like  it,  and  she  gave 
me  another  piece  without  my  asking  for  it." 


"  It  is  a  mistake,"  declared  the  young  man 
oracularly,  "for  a  girl  to  marry  a  man  to 
reform  him." 

"  That  may  be  so,"  acquiesced  the  fair  one, 
"  but  there  are  very  few  men  in  whom  a  girl 
cannot  eJETect  at  least  some  improvements." 


,    '1"^?,^^  .^T.'  '^^^^^'''  ^^   *^is  Pl"n^  or  apple 
tart  ?     asked  the  patron. 

"  Can't  you  tell  from  the  taste,  sir  ?  "  asked 
the  waiter. 

"  No,  I  can't,"  answered  the  customer. 

"Well,  then,"  asked  the  waiter,  "what 
ditterence  does  it  make  ?  " 


All  day  Henry  had  been  exceedingly  trouble- 
some,  but  when  his  grandmother  was  preparing 
him  for  bed,  he  told  her  how  much  he  loved 
her,  emphasising  his  words  with  a  kiss. 

"But,  my  dear,"  said  the  grandmother,  "if 
you  love  me  so,  why  have  you  been  so  nauffhtv 
to-day?"  ^     -^ 

For  a  moment  Henry  looked  troubled,  then 
his  face  cleared,  and  he  said :  "  Oh,  grandma, 
forget  that  and  just  think  of  the  love  I  " 


"  You  must  give  Uncle  John  something  for 
his  birthday,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Scott  to  her 
husband.  "  It  isn't  the  value  of  the  thing,  you 
know,  but  the  thought." 

"  H'm  !  "  replied  Mr.  Scott.  "  Then  I  think 
it  will  be  just  as  well  if  Uncle  John  doesn't 
know  too  much  about  the  thought  that  will  go 
with  it." 


THK     YOUNG    IDEA    AGAIN. 

V^oicE  OF  Mother  from  Room  :  Now,  be  very 
careful  with  those  puppies,  Billy,  and  dou't  hurt 
them. 

Billy  :  Yes,  mother,  I'm  beiug  very  careful ;  I'm 
carrying  them  by  their  stems. 
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HOW  ELECTRICITY  RESTORES 

LOST  NERVE  FORGE 

Remarkable  Successes  Achieved 
by  the  Electrological  Treatment. 


FREE  BOOK  THAT  YOU  ARE 
INVITED  TO  yyRITE  FOR  TO-DAY. 

Nerve  weakness  is  the  most  common  form  of  illness 
to-day.  The  war-strain  has  exacted  a  heavy  toll  in 
thousands  of  British  homes  far  removed  from  the  trenches. 

What  is  the  result  ?  Thousands  are  flying  to  transient 
and  artificial  drug  treatments  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding 
new  nerve  health.  Everywhere  you  find  men  and  women 
who  are  victims  of  most  distressing  nervous  disorders. 

Now  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  all  sufferers  from  nervous 
disorders  can  obtain  quite  free  a  most  valuable  and  helpful 
book,  in  which  the  only  true  and  successful  methods  of 
overcoming  these  conditions  are  fully  described.  This 
book  has  been  especially  written  to  show  just  why 
electricity  is  the  One  Force  that  can  pour  into  an  enfeebled 
body  the  natural  Electricity  or  Nervous  Force  of  which 
it  has  become  bereft.  Every  human  body  is  simply  an 
electrical  battery,  and,  strictly  speaking,  ALL  diseases 
of  the  human  system  are  nervous  diseases,  for  the  nervous 
system  is  the  dynamic  force  that  gives  the  Digestive 
System,  the  Heart,  the  Lungs,  and  the  Liver,  Kidneys 
and  Intestines  healthy  functional  action. 

DRUGS  ARE  ONLY  SPURS 

FOR    A    FLAGGING    BODY, 

You  cannot  be  healthy  and  enjoy  life  if  your  nerves 
are  out  of  order.  Do  not  on  any  account  seek  relief  in 
stimulants  or  narcotics,  which  simply  paralyse  and  stupefy 
the  natural  cry  of  the  nerves  for  nourishment  and  vital 
power.    There  is  no  drug  or  chemical  that  can 

ADD  EVEN  A  FRACTION   OF   AN   OUNCE   TO   A  STARVED 

AND  ENFEEBLED  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.    All  such  are  merely 
whips  and  spurs  for  a  tired  and  flagging  body. 

Has  weakness  and  debility  robbed  you  of  tlie 
healthy,  happy  enjoyment  of  life  ?  Do  you  suffer 
from  any  form  of  nervous  derangement,  or  from 
Rheumatism,  Lumbago,  Sciatica,  &c.  ?  If  so,  you 
should  write  for  a  FREE  COPY  of  this  most  inter- 
esting book,  with  its  sensational  revelations.  It  costs 
you  nothing,  and  it  shows  you  liow  to  recover  lost 
nerve  tone,  health,  happiness,  and  bodily  vigour. 

CLERGYMAN'S  STRIKING  TESTIMONY 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Cope, 
of  Southampton,  an  elderly  gentleman  of  over  eighty 
years,  who,  after  testing  many  remedies,  found  in  this 
wonderful  Electrological  Treatment  a  final  and  permanent 
cure.  In  a  letter  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Pulver- 
macher  Electrological  Institute  he  says  :— 

' '  I  not  only  received  great  benefit  myself  from  the  use 
of  your  appliances,  but  have  seen  wonderful  results  in 
the  cases  of  others  to  whom  I  have  recommended  or 
given  them.  One  gentleman,  aged  seventy,  who  was 
doubled  up  with  Sciatica,  in  six  weeks  was  upright  and 
alert  as  ever ;  and  a  lady,  a  clergyman's  widow,  was 
quickly  cured  of  the  same  complaint." 
If  you  are  a  sufferer  from 

Neurasthenia. 

Insomnia, 

Constipation 


Nervous  Dyspepsia 

Neuralgia 

Rfieumatism 


Kidney  Troubles        Circulatory  Disorders 

you  are  earnestly  invited  to  write  for  a  Free  64-page 
J^Jjide  to   Health,"    which    describes    the    simplicity 
01  the  Electrological  Treatment,  which  cures  naturally, 
inexpensively,  and  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home. 

Send  your  name  and  address  (a  postcard  will  do)  to  the 
^upermtendent,  Pulvermacher  Electrological  Institute, 
A-td.,  22,  Vulcan  House,  56,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G. 


The  First  Law 
of  Nature. 

AT  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
personal  clanger,  or  even 
when  our  attention  is  sud- 
denly challenged  in  any  way,  we 
instinctively  raise  our  eyebrows 
in  order  to  give  full  play  to  the 
most  informing  and  protective  of 
all  our  senses. 

It  is  a  defensive  act  dictated  by 
that  first  law  of  nature  —  self 
preservation,  and  so  instinctive 
in  us  all  that  it  occurs  in  indi- 
viduals born  blind,  to  whom,  alas, 
it  can  never  have  been  of  service. 

To  put  children  to  bed  in  the 
dark  is  virtually  to  blindfold  them, 
and  it  is  usually  this  flouting  of 
nature  in  one  of  her  strongest 
moods  that  turns  a  mole-hill  of 
fear  into  a  mountain  of  terror. 

Therefore,  use  Night  Lights, 
and  use  the  best. 

Price's 
Ni0ht  Liohts 

'%y  I  95  AWARDS  I  W 


ROYAL    CASTLE   or   CHILDS'. 

The  Nursery  favourites  (Small  Light) :  to  burn 
in  a  saucer  containing  water. 

SENTINEL. 

(Giving  a  slightly  Smaller  Light  still). 

Very   handy,  requiring  neither  water  nor 

special  receptacle  to  burn  in. 

CLARKE'S    PYRAMIDS. 

For  Large    Light    and    the    Heating    of    Food 
Warmers,  Vaporisers,  &c. 

Employed  in  conjunction  with 
CLARKE'S  NURSERY  LAMP, 

^* Pyramid*^  Night  Lights  diffuse 
a  soft  and  agreeable  lights  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  infants'  and 
invalids'  food  warm  and  palatable 
for  eight  hours. 

SOLD    EVERYWHERE. 


Mention  WiNDSOii  MAGAZINE  wheii  writing  to  advertisers. 
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AN   UP-TO-DATE    "POETS'   CORNER." 

End  of  Season  (and  Patience)  Sale. 
Wonderful  Bargains  I 

52  Yards  best  Spring  Verse,  soft,  flowing 
metre.  Every  yard  stamped  on.  Will  bring 
country  joys  home  to  jaded  town  dwellers. 
Cut  as  required. 

Several  odd  pieces,  various  lengths,  suitable 
for  every  kind  of  entertainment.  Full  of  light 
and  shade.  Specimen  lengths,  which  need  not 
be  returned,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  stamped  envelope.  Greatly  reduced 
in  price. 

Eejected  Addresses,  shop -soiled,  many  having 


Long  years  ago  they  had  parted,  and  now,  in 
the  deepening  shadows  of  the  twilight,  they  had 
met  again. 

"  Here  is  the  old  stile,  Mary,"  he  said. 

"Aye,  an'  here  be  our  initials  that  ye 
carved,  Sandy,"  she  replied. 

The  ensuing  silence  was  only  broken  by  the 
buzzing  of  an  aeroplane  overhead.  Honey-laden 
memories  thrilled  through  the  twilight  and 
flushed  their  glowing  cheeks. 

"  Ah,  Mary,"  exclaimed  Sandy,  "  ye're  just 
as  bonnie  as  ye  ever  were,  an'  I  ha'e  never 
forgotten  ye,  my  bonnie  lass  !  " 

'•And  ye,  Sandy,"  she  cried,  while  her  blue 


CRITICISM     MADE    E:ASY. 


Critic  :   I've  sent  up  a  two-column  criticism  of  the  new  play,  and  I'll  be  back  about  midnight  to  look  at 
the  proof. 

Editor:    Where  are  you  going  now? 
Critic  :    To  see  the  play. 


been  rejected  several  times  ;  only  6d.  per  100 
lines.     Can  be  bought  in  any  quantity. 

W.  P.  Basket  remnants.  Should  suit  the 
Snappy  Snippety  Home  Journal  trade.  No 
unreasonable  offer  refused.  Carriage  paid  on 
5-lb.  lots. 

Special  Odes  (semi-laureate  finish),  fitted 
with  plain  and  mixed  metaphors ;  sonorous 
rhythm.  All  fully  redundanced.  Sale  Price, 
half  usual. 

N.B. — All  lots  blue  pencilled  by  well-known 
editors,  2/6  extra. 

Reginald  liiyhy. 


eyes  moistened,  "  are  just  as  big  a  liar  as  ever, 
an'  I  believe  ye  jist  the  same." 


"  Oh,  mother,"  sighed  little  John,  "  I  had 
such  a  terrible  dream  last  night  I  Does  a 
horrid  dream  mean  anything  ?  " 

"It  does,  my  son,"  returned  his  mother. 
*'  It  means  that  I  know  what  became  of  that 
mince-pie  I  couldn't  find  last  night." 


In  her  draped  and  darkened  tent  the  amateur 
palmist  was  telling  fortunes  for  the  charity 
bazaar. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  with  slow  impressiveness,  to 
the  fair  maiden  who  impatiently  awaited  her 
fate,  "  I  see  by  your  hand  that  you  are  going 
to  be  married." 

"  How  wonderful  I  "  breathed  the  client,  with 
a  blush  and  a  giggle. 

"  And,"  went  on  the  wise  one,  a  note  of 
acerbity  creeping  into  her  voice,  "  I  see  the 
happy  one  is  to  be  Mr.  Binks." 

"  But  surely,"  demurred  the  maid,  "  you 
cannot  read  that  from  the  lines  in  my  hand." 

"  Lines !  "  exclaimed  the  sibyl,  with  sudden 
scorn.  "  You  are  wearing  the  ring  I  returned 
to  Mr.  Binks  three  weeks  ago." 
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Secrets  of  Beauty 

THE  CREAM   OF   MODERN   BEAUTY 
ADVICE. 


'^ 


By    MIMOSA 


A  "Blackhead"  Secret. 

BLACKHEADS,  oily  skins,  and  enlarged 
pores  usually  go  together,  but  can  be 

instantly  corrected  by  a  unique  new 
process.  A  tablet  of  stymol,  obtained  from 
the  chemist,  is  dropped  in  a  tumbler  of  hot 
water,  which  will  then,  of  course,  "fizz" 
briskly.  When  the  effervescence  has  subsided 
the  face  is  bathed  with  the  stymol-charged 
water  and  then  dried  with  a  towel.  The 
offending  blackheads,  of  their  own  accord, 
come  right  off  on  the  towel ;  the  large  oily  pores 
immediately  contract  and  efface  themselves 
naturally.  There  is  no  squeezing,  forcing,  or 
any  drastic  action.  The  skin  is  left  uninjured, 
smooth,  soft,  and  cool.  A  few  such  treatments 
should  be  taken  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
days  thereafter  in  order  to  ensure  the  perman- 
ence of  the  pleasing  result  so  quickly  obtained. 
•    •    •    • 

Grey  Hair— Home  Remedy. 

THERE  are  plenty  of  reasons  why  grey 
hair  is  not  desirable,  and  plenty  of 
reasons  why  hair  dyes  should  not  be 
used.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  have  grey  hair  if  you 
do  not  want  it.  To  turn  the  hair  back  to  a 
natural  colour  is  really  a  very  simple  matter. 
One  has  only  to  get' from  the  chemist  two 
ounces  of  concentrate  of  tammalite  and  mix 
it  with  three  ounces  of  bay  rum.  Apply  to 
the  hair  with  a  small  sponge  for  a  few  nights, 
and  the  greyness  will  gradually  disappear. 
This  liquid  is  not  sticky  or  greasy,  and  does 
not  injure  the  hair  in  any  way.  It  has  been 
used  for  generations  with  most  satisfactory 
results  by  those  who  have  known  the  formula. 
•  •  •  • 
To  Kill  Roots  of  Superfluous  Hair. 

WOMEN     annoyed     with     disfiguring 
growths  of  superfluous  hair  wish  to 
know,  not  merely  how  to  temporarily 
remove  the  hair,  but  how  to  kill  the  hair  roots 
permanently.    For  this  purpose  pure  powdered 
pheminol  may  be  applied   directly  to    the 


obj ectionable  hair  growth.   The  recommended 

treatment  is  designed,  not  only  to  instantly 

remove  the  hair,  but  also  to  actually  kill  the 

roots,  so  that  the  growth  will  not  return. 

About  an    ounce    of    pheminol,   obtainable 

from  the  chemist,  should  prove  sufficient. 

•    •    •    • 

The  Real  Cause  of  Most  Bad 

Complexions. 

IT  is  an  accepted  fact  that  no  truly  beautiful 
complexion  ever  came  out  of  jars  and 
bottles,  and  the  longer  one  uses  cosnaetics 
the  worse  the  complexion  becomes.     Skin,  to 
be  healthy,  must  breathe.    It  must  also  expel, 
through  the  pores,  its  share  of  the  body's 
effete  material.     Creams  and  powders   clog  ■ 
the  pores,  interfering  both  with  elimination 
and  breathing.     If  more  women  understood 
this,     there     would     be     fewer    self-ruined 
complexions.     If    they  would   use   ordinary 
mercolised   wax   instead   of    cosmetics,  they 
would  have  natural  healthy  complexions. 
•    •    •    • 
A  Strange  Shampoo. 

I  WAS  much  interested  to  learn  from  this 
young  woman  with  the  beautiful  glossy 
hair  that  she  never  washes  it  with  soap 
or  artificial  shampoo  powders.  Instead,  she 
makes  her  own  shampoo  by  dissolving  a 
teaspoonful  of  stallax  granules  in  a  cup  of 
hot  water.  "I  make  my  chemist  get  the 
stallax  for  me,"  said  she.  "It  comes  only 
in  I  lb.  sealed  packages,  enough  to  make 
up  twenty-five  or  thirty  individual  shampoos, 
and  it  smells  so  good  I  could  almost  eat  it." 
Certainly  this  little  lady's  hair  did  look 
wonderful,  even  if  she  has  strange  ideas 
of  a  shampoo.  I  am  tempted  to  try  the 
plan  myself. 
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Mrs.  Brindle  :  Now,  Mary,  I  want  you  to 
be  careful.  This  is  some  very  old  table  linen — 
been  in  the  family  for  over  two  hundred  years, 
and 

Mary  :  Ah,  sure,  ma'am,  you  needn't  worry ; 
I  won't  tell  a  soul,  and  it  looks  as  good  as  new, 
anyway. 


A  LITTLE  girl  about  six  years  old  was  visiting 
friends.  During  the  course  of  the  conversation 
one  of  them  remarked — 

"  I  hear  you  have  a  new  little  sister." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  little  girl. 

'•  Did  you  want  it  to  be  a  little  girl  ?  " 

"  No,  I  wanted  it  to  be  a  boy,"  she  replied, 
*'  but  it  came  while  I  was  at  school." 


A  PLEASANT  lady  customer  was  looking 
at  tea-kettles.  The  patient  shopman  handed 
down  large  tea-kettles  and  small  tea-kettles, 
aluminium,  porcelain,  and  copper.     Finally  the 


Eugene  was  a  very  mischievous  little  boy, 
and  his  mother's  patience   was   worn   to   the 


THE    DOMESTIC    PROBLEM. 


Applicant  (condescendingly) :  You  have  a  very  large  family,  and  I'm  afraid  I  should  have  such  a  lot  to 
do.     I  suppose  you  have  great  trouble  in  keeping  servants,  don't  you? 

Mistress  :  Yes,  indeed.  This  town  is  so  famous  for  its  good-looking  men  that  all  my  servants  leave  me 
before  long,  to  get  married. 

Applicant:   Oh,  well,  I'll  try  it. 


pleasant    customer  said :    "  Well,   thank   you 
very  much.     I  was  just  looking  for  a  friend." 

"  Wait,"  said  the  patient  shopman.  "  Here 
is  one  more.  Perhaps  you  will  find  your  friend 
in  this  one." 


Bessie  had  just  received  a  bright  new 
threepenny  bit,  and  was  starting  out  to  invest 
in  chocolates. 

"  Why  don't  you  give  your  money  to  the 
missionaries  ? "  asked  a  neighbour  who  was 
calling  at  the  house. 

"I  thought  about  that,"  said  Bessie,  "but 
I  think  I  will  buy  the  chocolates,  and 
let  the  shopman  give  the  money  to  the 
missionaries." 


limit.  She  had  spoken  very  nicely  to  him 
several  times  without  effect.    Finally  she  said — 

"  You  are  a  perfect  little  heathen  !  " 

"  Do  you  mean  it  ?  "  deonanded  Eugene. 

"  Indeed,  I  do,"  said  the  mother. 

*'  Then,  mother,"  said  the  boy,  "why  can't  I 
keep  that  threepence  a  week  you  give  me  for 
the  Sunday-school  collection  ?  I'm  as  hard  up 
as  any  of  the  other  heathen." 


"I  hope,"  said  the  prospective  mistress, 
"that  you  are  truthful,  above  all  things." 

"  Yis,  mum,"  replied  Norah.  "  Oi  am  on  me 
own  account.  Oi  only  tell  loies  t'  th'  callers 
fer  th'  family,  mum." 
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TURKISH    BATHS 
AT   HOME 

No  form  of  bathing  accomplishes  such  perfect  cleanliness 
as  the  combined  HOT-AIR  and   VAPOUR    BATH. 

It  not  only  cleanses  the  outer  surface,  but  also  opens  the 
pores,  eliminates  impure  matters,  and  stimulates  a  health- 
ful flow  of — life's  principle — the  blood,  clears  the  skin, 
recuperates  the  body,  quiets  the  nerves,  rests  the  tired, 
and  creates  that  delightful  feeling  of  invigorated  health 
and  strength.  Physicians  recommend  it  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  Colds,  Influenza,  Rheumatism,  Kidney  and 

Liver  Troubles,  Skin  Diseases,  &c. 

Our  Patent  Folding  Cabinets  embrace  every  desirable  feature 

and  possess  several  exclusive  advantages,  such  ag— Absolutely 

Safe  Outside  Heater;  Heat  Regulator;  Exit  is  easy 

and  immediate— no  assistant  required. 

Write  for  "BATH  BOOK"  No.  5. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.  ^'^^SS^oSSr^,^^- 
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Try    H. 


The  delightful  solid  dentifrice,  fliat 
preserves  and  whitens  the  teeth, 
and  thoroughly  cleans  and  dis- 
infects the  mouth  and  gives  to  the 
breath  a  pleasing  fragrance. 

Price  6d,  and  7/-  of  all  Chemists. 

**  Like    a   Breeze   in    the   Mouth." 

GENEROUS 
TRIAL  SAMPLES 

of  Dentifrice,  Cold 
Cream  Soap,  and 
Shaving  Soap  on 
receipt  of  2^.  in 
Stamps. 

D.  &  W.  GIBBS,  Lta. 

(Dept.   9H),    Cold 
Cream  Soap  Works, 
London,  E. 
Established      1712, 


The  Motor  Cycle  of 
Supreme  Reliability 

— by  performance  in  severely 
contested  reliability  trials,  in 
private  service  all  over  the 
world,  and  on  war  service. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
history  of  Ariel  reliability  per- 
formances in  an  advertisement. 
Our  new  32-page  Art  Cata- 
logue contains  all  particulars. 
Ask    us   to   send   you   a   copy. 

ARIEL  WORKS,  Ltd., 
18,Bournbrook,  Birminghsm 

Ariel  Pedal  Cycles  have  been  in 
greatest  public  favour  for  over  40 
years. 
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A    HAPPY    IDEA. 

She  :  Hullo,  Cousin  Tom  !  One  doesn't  often  meet 
you  out  shopping  nowadays. 

He  :  No.  But  what  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  I 
was  looking  for  a  charming  little  present  for  your 
birthday  ? 

She  :  Oh,  but  that's  months  ahead,  so  I  should  say 
buy  it  now,  and  let  my  birthday  bring  its  happy 
surprise  just  as  usual ! 

A  BAD  FIVE  MINUTES. 
Jiy  C  Marriage, 

It  is  unfair  to  say  I  mind  Dick  gardening 
in  his  own  garden  at  week-ends.  I  don't  in 
the  least.  It  is  the  clothes  he  does  it  in  that 
I  mind  about. 

The  only  comforting  thing  about  his  wearing 
them  is  that  he  knows  they  are  disgracefully 
shabby,  and  he  does  not  wear  them  when  he 
expects  visitors.  But  who  does  expect  visitors 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in,  or,  rather,  just 
outside,  town  ? 

When  Captain  Stevenson  and  a  subaltern  of 
even  more  magnificent  appearance  than  himself 
called  on  me  last  Saturday,  I  entirely  forgot 
about  Dick  gardening,  even  after  they  had 
suggested  going  out  and  looking  at  the  tennis- 
court.  Then,  as  I  took  them  round,  and  W3 
came  in  view  of  the  strawberry  bed — it  is  a  big 
garden — I  suddenly  remembered.  They  had 
neither  of  them  met  him,  and  a  first  introduction 
in  those  clothes  was  unthinkable* 

"There's  —  really  nothing  worth  looking 
at  down  there,"  I  said  hastily.  "  Only  straw- 
berries, you  know,  and,  of  course,  non-e  now." 
It  was  April. 

"  Oh,  do  let's  go  right  round,  Mrs.  Molyneux," 
said  one  of  them.    "It's  such  a  ripping  garden." 

I  looked  all  round.  After  all,  there  was  not 
a  sign  of  Dick.  Perhaps  he  was  in  the  con- 
servatory. If  so,  I  prayed  he  might  stop  there. 
I  was  thinking  particularly  of  a  patch  his 
old  housekeeper  had  put  in  for  him  before  we 
were  married.  She  is  colour-blind,  and  she 
had  chosen  ^  red   gheek   duster — the   nearest 


thing  at  hand,  I  suppose — and  done  it  with 
that.  Dick  utterly  refuses  to  have  that  patch 
covered  with  something  less  gaudy.  He  loves 
old  Mrs.  Chatley,  and  says  that  in  time  it  will 
wear  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  his  clothes. 
The  patch  doesn't  show  in  all  positions — when 
he  is  standing  up  and  has  pulled  his  coat  down, 
for  instance. 

Suddenly  I  gave  a  scream.  In  the  heart  of 
a  rhubarb  patch,  with  his  back  to  us,  stooped 
Dick.  We  had  come  upon  him  all  of  a  sudden 
• — were  right  on  top  of  him,  so  to  speak.  He 
turned  round. 

Dick  has  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  He 
looked  first  at  me  and  then  at  my  two 
immaculate  G-uardsmen,  and  took  in  the 
situation  at  once. 

"  Good  afternoon,  m'm,"  he  said  respectfully, 
touching  his  cap.  "  Just  thinning  out  this  'ere 
rhubarb,  that's  what  I'm  doing."  And  he  went 
on  with  his  work. 

"What  a  picturesque  old  f  ellowM  "  Captain 
Stevenson  remarked,  when  we  had  passed. 
(Dick  is  thirty-one.)  And  then :  "  Why  did 
you  scream,  Mrs.  Molyneux?  " 

"  We  came  upon  him  so  suddenly,"  I  said 
truthfully,  and  took  them  back  to  the  house. 
*  *  «  *  * 

I  never  worry  Dick  about  his  gardening 
clothes  now.  After  all,  if  he  likes  them  for 
gardening  in,  he  shall  have  them.  He's  such 
an  old  dear. 


Frank  had  behaved  beautifully  at  the  dinner 
until  the  dessert  arrived. 

"  Mamma,"  he  cried,  "  will  the  fruit  hurt 
me,  or  is  there  enough  to  go  round  ?  " 


NOT    GOOP    ENOUGH. 

Dealer  :  These  would  make  a  delightful  present, 
madame — genuine  antique  Sheffield  plate. 

Customed  :  Oh,  but,  really,  I  couldn't  have  those  H 
they're  second-hand  I 
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liOAD-MAKlNG    OX     THE     BATTLEIIKLD. 

From  an  official  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  the  Sport  t&  Goural  Press  Agency. 


ROAD-MAKING 
IN   THE  WAR   ZONE 


By  E.   D.  USHAW 


IT  is  well  to  look  behind  tiie  scenes  of  the 
greatest  of  all  wars.  For  the  day  of 
the  purely  "  professional "  army  is  over. 
We  see  the  entire  manhood  of  nations  bearing 
arms,  and  the  elderly,  together  with  women 
and  girls,  ranked  as  workshop  warriors, 
making  gun-tubes  and  shells,  fuses  and 
bombs  and  explosives.  So  that  universal 
war— the  siege  of  empires,  the  clash  of  peoples 
and  ideals — is  no  longer  the  swift  spectacular 
affair  that  Napoleon  knew.  No  brilliant 
general —as  at  Austerlitz — can  at  one  stroke 
decide  the  fate  of  Europe.  The  advance  is  a 
matter  of  preparation  on  a  stupendous  scale 
—a  scale  that  changes  the  face  of  a  country, 
since  it  necessarily  caters  for  millions  of  men 
moving  as  a  unit  towards  a  certain  goal. 

In  his  historic  Somme  dispatch.  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  lays  stress  upon  preliminaries  that  stir 
the  imagination.  Of  course,  the  Germans 
tried  to  hamper  these  by  gunfire  and  by  raids 
and  aerobombs,  but  "  none  of  these  enemy 
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attacks  succeeded  in  delaying  preparations 
for  the  major  operations  I  had  in  view." 
What  of  the  water-supply  for  a  British  host 
ten  times  greater  than  Wellington  commanded 
at  Wat^erloo  ?  No  moving  host,  but  one  that 
dwelt  underground  in  galleries  so  huge  that 
they  will  be  traced  a  century  hence.  Wells 
and  artesian  borings  were  sunk,  o^^er  a 
hundred  pumping  plants  installed,  more  than 
120  miles  of  water-mains  laid  for  this  one 
advance— as  though  for  a  metropolitan  city, 
sprung  up  mushroom-wise  in  a  magical 
night. 

"  Vast  stocks  of  ammunition  and  stores  of 
all  kinds,"  the  Commander-in-Chief  reports, 
"  had  to  be  accumulated  beforehand  within  a 
convenient  distance  of  our  front."  But  of 
what  avail  were  these  mountainous  "  dumps  " 
— these  trainloads  and  shiploads  of  war 
material,  linking  factory  and  Front — without 
proper  means  of  communication  ?  There  was 
an  orgy  of  road-making  which  Sir  Douglas 
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Haig  dismisses  with  soldier-like  brevity : 
"  All  available  roads  were  improved,  many 
others  were  made,  and  long  causeways  built 
over  the  marshy  valleys." 

We  get  a  hint  of  "trying  conditions" 
while  these  works  were  in  the  making — of 
"constant  interruption  from  the  enemy's 
fire,"  of  bad  weather,  inefficient  housing  for 
the  road-builders,  and,  in  consequence,  "  a 
very  heavy  strain." 

Now,    behind    these    laconic    staterhents 


^4^:^:0^-^^^ 


Cowans— rose  to  the  occasion  with  memorable 
zeal.  Figures  are  dull  things,  but  contrast 
our  peace-time  mechanical  transport  of  80 
lorries  with  the  thousands  of  1916  ! 

The  supply  of  war  material  for  man  and 
beast  and  gun  is  a  matter  of  statistics 
running  into  millions  of  tons,  so  I  refrain 
from  dealing  with  it  in  detail,  contenting 
myself  with  this  novel  matter  of  road- 
making,  which  has  not  been  dealt  with 
before.     Of  what  use  is  it  to  assemble  stores 


AN    AMMUNITION    WAGON     IN     DIFFICULTIES    THIiOUGH     LACK    OF    A     GOOD    ROAD. 

From  an  official  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  Newspape'^  Illustrations. 


lie  epic  endeavours,  a  patient  triumph  of 
engineering,  first  military,  then  civil,  which 
mnkes  nonsense  of  German  efficiency  as  a 
fetish  which  the  Briton  could  never  hope  to 
equal.  Here,  indeed,  is  another  cardinal 
German  "mistake."  The  first  was  our  military 
decadence,  the  second  our  inability  to  organise 
and  pull  together — a  trait  which  was  the 
peculiar  pride  of  the  Prussian  "  machine."  It 
is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  our  Quartermaster- 
GeneraFs    Department  —  under    Sir    John 


in  towering  depots  if  they  cannot  be  got  to 
the  critical  points  in  time — if  the  pedrail 
tractor,  hauling  a  giant  howitzer  of  60  tons, 
gets  stuck  in  the  mud  ;  if  the  ambulance 
is  abruptly  ditched  with  its  helpless  freight 
of  broken  men  ;  if  the  convoy  of  food  breaks 
down,  or  the  machine-gun  lacks  cartridges 
— that  stuttering  engine  of  800  shots  a 
minute  ? 

Good  roads  are  a  truly  vital  need,  as  the 
French  found  at  Yerdun  in  the  most  critical 
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period  of  that  historic  fortress.  Here,  for 
many  grave  and  terrible  days,  the  whole  fate 
of  the  defending  armies  hung  npon  a  fleet  of 
motors,  four  thousand  strong.  In  days  to 
come,  veteran  chauffeurs  will  sing  the  story 
of  that  sixty-mile  chain  of  wheels,  in  day 
and  night  march  to  feed  the  defence — a 
march  loyal  and  fateful  as  the  planefc  in  its 
orbit. 

The  base  was  at  Bar-le-Duc,  and  thence 


cumbrous    lorries     themselves,    thus    mac- 
adamising the  Road  of  Pate  automatically. 

Like  acrobats  the  road  *'  darners "  and 
patchers  leaped  between  the  cars  with  big 
shovelsful  of  stoncj  which  the  massive  wheels 
ground  into  the  surface.  As  for  ditched 
and  "  wounded  "  lorries,  these  were  given  first- 
aid  and  restored  to  the  procession,  or,  if 
mortally  hurt,  they  were  abandoned  to  their 
fate.  ,  So  went  the  endless  chain  of  wagons, 
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A    MOTOR    l.OUHY    WHICH    HAS    ALMOST    FALLEN    INTO    A     SHELL-HOLE. 

Frmn  an  official  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  '' Topipal" 


stretched  a  single  road  of  thirty  miles  to 
Yerdun.  Twenty  yards  apart,  and  at  the 
uniform  rate  of  one  yard  per  second,  the 
great  lorries  passed.  Did  a  machine  go 
wrong — into  the  ditch  with  it,  in  a  kind  of 
mechanical  hari-Jcari,  rather  than  block  the 
rest  for  a  moment.  But  how  keep  the  road 
repaired  under  this  terrific  attrition  ?  It 
was  the  work  of  devoted  soldier-gangs.  A 
special  quarry  was  found,  a  special  stone 
chosen — one  that  could  be  crushed  by  the 


two  thousand  one  way  and  two  thousand  the 
other.  Here,  in  truth,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  road-menders,  in  saving  Yerdun,  saved 
Europe  and  civilisation  from  the  Boche. 
Now,  the  French  have  little  Asiatics— chiefly 
Annamese— for  this  hard  and  monotonous 
work. 

We  have  negro  labour  in  some  sections, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  the  vast  new  reticula- 
tion of  British  roads  is  the  work  of  British 
soldiers,  engineers,  surveyors,  and  navvies. 


CUTTING    WOOD    TO    BE    USED    IN    MAKING    UP    ROADS    ON    THE    SOMME. 

Frmn  an  official  photojraph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  the  Sport  cfc  General  Press  Agency. 


TIMBER    STACKED    READY    FOR    ROAD-MAKING. 
From  an  official  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  The  Central  Press. 
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It  is  work  to  which  the  "conscientious 
objector  '*  is  liable.  To  give  him  his  due, 
he  does /it  well,  and  often  passes  into  the 
combatant  ranks,  such  is  the  rousing  effect 
of  beholding  Germany  at  war  with  no 
distorting  medium  between.  Well  may 
Lord  Northcliffe  say  that  our  system  of 
communications,  superimposed  as  it  is  upon 
French  routes,  and  that  in  a  country 
where  no  native  labour  is  available,  ''  is 
aj^  near  perfection  as  ever  it  can  be." 
Country  lanes  that  never  saw  a  car  must 
now  support  endless  trains  of  W.D.  wagons. 
Ther^  they  go,  bonnet  to  rear,  like  gigantic 


All  night  long  the  roads  of  war  are 
crowded.  The  flame  of  guns,  the  glare  of 
rockets  and  searchlights,  reveal  a  scene 
of  endless  traffic.  Here  the  dispatch -rider 
buzzes  at  forty  miles  an  hour.  Here  the 
artillery  lumbers  clumsily.  You  catch  the 
rumble  of  ponderous  wagons  and  caissons, 
the  hum  of  Staff  carg,  the  hoofs  of  mounted 
men,  the  rattle  of  cable-carts  laying  out 
wires  from  local  headquarters,  whether  of 
army,  army  corps,  division,  or  brigade. 

It  is  titanic  work  to  keep  in  good  repair 
these  endless  tree-lined  roads.  But  what 
of   new  routes   occasioned   by  the   shifting 
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CANADIAN     R0AD-MAKKU3    ON    THE    WESTERN    FRONT. 

From  a  Canadian  War  Records  Photograph  issued  by  Newspaper  lUustratioTU. 


khaki  caterpillars,  tearing  the  surface  with 
J[uggernaut  tyres  of  war. 
;  And  everywhere  are  watchful  breakdown 
gangs,  ready  to  drive  a  magical  loop  lane 
iiound  any  blocked  section  till  the  repairing 
mechanics  have  done  their  work,  and  the 
*fcripple"  starts  again.  Or,  if  it  be  a  bad 
dase,  watch  the  feverish  wires  calling  for  the 
flying  shop — a  miniature  Sheffield  upon 
wheels,  that  comes  racing  from  nowhere  with 
itk  furnace  and  clattering  gear.  These 
rescuing  shops  travel  like  fire-engines,  and 
themselves  call  for  well-made  roads  to 
support  th§ir  hurrying  onslaught, 


fortunes  of  war — by  new  plans,  say,  for  a 
greater  advance  than  we  ever  made  before, 
a  surprise  advance,  or  even  some  military 
sleight  and  guile  calculated  to  deceive  enemy 
airmen  and  the  German  High  Command  ? 
Our  road-makers  are  never  still,  but  winter 
and  early  spring  are  assuredly  their  busy 
seasons.  Then  it/is  you  see  Highlanders 
and  Canadian  woodmen  hacking  at  saplings 
and  trees  in  woods  as  yet  untorn  by  shell- 
fire.  The  trunks  are  used  for  "  corduroying  " 
swamps  and  muddy  bogs.  The  rough 
timber  is  loaded  upon  lorries  and  deposited 
ftt   the  rgadside  ready  for   tb$   swarmiog 


TOWIJJG    A    CAR    ACROSS    A    ROADLESS    DISTRICT. 

From  an  oj^cial  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  Newspaper  Illustrations. 


gangs.  Here  and  there  you  will  see  a  great 
gun  in  trouble  despite  its  twelve-horse  team, 
or  the  shell- wagon  topples  over  whilst 
essaying  a  short  cut  to  a  battery  which  has 
urgently  telephoned  for  supplies. 

The  pack-horse  is  a  poor  aid  at  such  times, 
the  mule  a  stupid  beast,  all  too  apt  to  fall  into 
a  shell-hole  and  drown  before  a  file  of  men — 


whose  services  are  needed  elsewhere — can 
drag  him  out.  The  art  of  modern  war,  in 
short,  is,  as  to  a  large  extent  of  it,  the  art 
of  carrying  heavy  loads,  whether  of  men 
or  munitions,  from  one  place  to  another. 
And  we  British  have,  as  our  French  friends 
say,  "  exported  a  nation,  and  with  it  a 
military  and  civil  government.''     Certainly 


LORRIES    UNLOADING    STONES    TO    MAKE    THE    ROADS    AS    THE    ADVANCE    GOES    ON. 

From  an  Ojfficial  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  "Topical." 
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the  supreme  problem  of  that  exported  nation 
is  one  of  supply  and  transportation. 

The  moving  of  artillery  alone  for  onr 
Army  involves  an  aggregate  of  power 
probably  equal  to  that  of  Cheops'  toilers 
who  reared  the  Great  Pyramid  in  the 
Libyan  Desert,  only  we  have  machines  as 
slaves,  and  we  accomplish  more  in  one  day 
than  Pharaoh  could  in  a  year.  Our  new 
Director-General  of  Transport  in  France, 
Sir  Eric  Geddes,  made  a  recent  call  upon 
road-makers  and  menders  emj)loyed  at  home 
by  the  county  councils  and  borough  and 
urban  corporations. 


but  all  know  the  value  of  it.  Not  a  navvy 
but  knows  what  good  roads  mean  to  the 
occupants  of  the  ambulance  speeding  back 
from  the  roaring  region  of  smoke  and  flame 
and  heart-shaking  devastation.  There  must 
be  no  holes  in  the  homeward  track  of  heroes 
broken  in  this  terrible  War.  A  road,  or  the 
convoy  passing  over  it,  is  often  the  deliberate 
target  and  objective  of  enemy  guns,  guided 
by  their  aircraft.  But,  say  our  staff  of 
experts,  "  we  fill  the  shell-pits  while  they're 
still  hot ! "  Certainly  there  is  no  end  to 
the  systematic  deposit  of  stone-piles  on  the 
war  zone   roads,   and   every  crater  —  every 
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THE    DANGER    FROM    SHELLS    THAT    ROAD-MAKERS    AND     MENDERS    IIAVEl    TO    VXCK. 

From  an  official  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  the  Alfieri  Picture  Service. 


Sir  Eric's  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  H.  P. 
May  bury,  asked  for  men  over  military  age — 
say,  from  41  to  50,  It  was  Mr.  Maybury's 
idea — he  has  the  temporary  rank  of  brigadier- 
general — to  form  his  roadmen  into  quasi- 
mih'tary  units  of  250  or  500.  They  would 
have  the  skilled  co-operation  of  road  experts 
already  with  the  colours,  and  they  might, 
and  did,,  enlist  en  masse  with  their  own 
local  engineers,  assistant-engineers,  surveyors, 
and  secondary  surveyors.  Thus  Mr.  Steel, 
the  Newcastle  City  Engineer,  accepted  a 
commission,  as  also  did  three  of  his  juniors. 

It  is  anxious,  arduous  work  for  all  ranks, 


sign  of  attrition,  abrasion,  and  wear  and 
tear — is  at  once  made  good  with  stone  and 
steam-roller.  The  roads  of  war  have  their 
sentries  no  less  than  the  trench  itself. 

Ribbons  of  white  tape  show  w4iere  the 
surveyor  has  planned,  in  consultation  with 
the  Staff,  a  new  thoroughfare  over  the 
stricken  field.  Soon  the  new  site  is  swarming 
with  British  workers,  digging,  shaping,  and 
scattering  stone  which  the  steam-rollor  will 
presently  crush  into  a  gluey  morass  that  calls 
imperiously  for  more  and  yet  more.  Long 
lines  of  lorries  bring  up  gravel  and  sand, 
brooms  and  spades  and    picks.      Existing 


A    COLUMN    OF    MOTOR    LORRIES    ON    A    ROAD    NEAR    THE    SOMME. 
From,  an  official  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  the  Sport  &  General  Press  Agency 


HEAVY    TRAFFIC    ON    ONE    OF    THE    NEW    ROADS. 
From  an  official  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  Central  Press, 


LOIUtlKS     LOADING    WITH     llOAI)     MATERIAL    FROM     A    QUARRY    ON    THE    SALONICA    IRONT. 

From  mi  official  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  Central  News. 


roads  are  widened  in  this  way,  rails  laid  to 
new  quarries,  where  blasting  goes  on  day 
and  night  in  search  of  material  to  counteract 
the  all-invading  mud  of  Flanders  and  North 
France. 

So   goes   this   sappers'  war,  criss-crossing 
the    terrible    zone    with    new    networks    of 


communication  to  accord  with  the  plans 
of  our  High  Command.  Tlie  whole 
winter  of  1916-1917  saw  road-building 
on  an  enormous  scale,  with  a  view  to 
the  great  offensive  of  the  future.  "  The 
maintenance  of  large  armies  in  a  great 
battle,"    Sir    Douglas    Haig    said,    in    the 


GRENADIER  GUARDS  HKLPING  TO  KEEP  THE  KOADS  IN  GOOD  ORDER. 

From  an  official  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  Newspaper  Illustrations. 


TROUBLE    WITH    BIG    GUNS    IN    THE    ROADLESS    ZONE. 
From  a  photograph  by  Newspaper  Jilufttrations, 


HOW  THE  ROADS  TAKE  TROOPS  TO  AND  FRO. 
^ror^  an  oflcial  photograph  is^x^d  /or  thf  Pw9  bureau  by  "  Topiof^,*^^ 
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survey  of  a  fight  that  lasted  five  months, 
"is  a  colossal  task."  Bad  weather  made 
the  task  still  more  colossal,  yet  our  troops 
never  wanted  for  food,  ammunition,  or 
general  supplies. 

Such  was  the  miracle  of   transportation, 


the  planning  and  repair  of  roads  in  the 
manner  outlined  in  this  article.  "  This  fact 
in  itself,"  the  Commander-in-Chief  concludes, 
"  is  the  highest  testimony  that  can  be  given 
to  the  energy  and  efficiency  with  which  this 
work  was  conducted." 


ON    A    NEW    TRENCH    ROAD. 

From  a  photograph  issued  for  the  Canadian  War  Records  Offl,ce  by  Central  Press. 


A   BLACKBIRD'S    SONG. 


A    BLACKBIRD'S  song  I 

^"^    A  squalid  yard  with  odds  and  ends ; 
A  roof  half  fallen,  which  shelter  lends 

The  wall  along 
For  barrow,  cart,  and  lumber  mixed 
Confusedly;  a  bird-cage  fixed 

By  twisted  throng. 
And  welling  from  the  cage  a  strain 
That  throbbed  and  trilled  and  sobbed  amain  I 

HERBERT   WYNN, 


A  GARDEN   OF 
PEARLS 

By  FRED    M.  WHITE 

Illustrated  by  Steven  Spurrier 


HE  individual  known 
from  Great  Barrier 
Reef  to  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  from 
Trobiand  to  the 
Three  Kings  as 
"Buck  0 '  the 
Islands  "  lounged 
on  the  deck  of 
the  yacht  Never- 
more^ discoursing 
learnedly  upon  the  beauty  of  Aristophanes, 
one  of  wdiose  plays  lay  on  his  immaculate 
knee.  Ov^er  against  him  in  another  deck- 
chair  sat  Hilary  Drake,  known  through  tlie 
islands  as  "Pintail,"  listening  good-naturedly 
to  what  he  did  not  understand.  But  then 
Drake  always  was  a  good-natured  man,  a 
man  of  qualities  and  quantities,  especially 
the  latter,  and  perhaps  the  best-tempered 
pirate  in  the  whole  of  the  Coral  Seas.  He 
was  by  way  of  being  the  right-hand  man 
of  Jim  Lovelace — "  Buck  o'  the  Islands " 
aforesaid — Chief  of  Staff,  High  Commissioner 
— in  fact,  a  sort  of  Pooh  Bah  to  the 
expeditionary  force  which  had  its  head- 
quarters on  board  the  Nevermore. 

To  put  it  quite  frankly,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  effete  Western  civilisation,  the  owner 
and  crew  of  the  Nevermore  were  pirates,  and 
the  Nevermore  had  been  nosing  about  in 
those  golden  seas  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
seeking  for  adventure,  and  it  seemed  to 
Lovelace  as  if  he  had  found  it.  They  were 
really  lying  up  now  on  the  lee  of  Discovery 
Island,  Avaiting  for  events.  They  had  passed, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  between  two  pillars  of 
basaltic  rock  into  the  lagoon  beyond,  and 
lay  there  in  the  sweltering  heat  on  a  sheet 
of  water  as  smooth  and  flawless  as  a  mirror. 
There  was  no  beach  there,  nothing  but  the 
volcanic  rampart,  some  sixty  feet  in  height, 


sheer  at  the  edge  as  if  it  had  been  cut  by  a 
knife,  except  for  one  flight  of  steps  leading 
up  to  the  island — a  flight  of  steps  that  could 
have  been  defended  by  one  man  against  a 
ship's  crew,  and  this  Lovelace  did  not  fail  to 
notice.  Above  the  terrace  of  shining  rock 
were  the  cocoanut  palms,  and  beyond  that  the 
jewel  beauties  of  Discovery  Island,  flashing 
and  ghttering  like  some  gr-eat  gem  flung 
down  there  on  the  ])osom  of  the  South 
Paciflc.  The  lagoon  itself,  with  its  trending 
shore,  was  not  less  than  iifteen  miles  in 
diameter,  and  a  land-locked  harbour  large 
enough  to  hold  the  fleets  of  the  Avorld.  And 
it  was  this  rampart  that  Lovelace  and  his 
crew  were  going  to  storm  presently,  if  the 
god  of  battle  smiled  on  their  side. 

Lovelace  jerked  a  finger  over  his  left 
shoulder  towards  three  boats  that  lay  in  the 
west  of  the  lagoon. 

"  There  they  are,"  he  said.  "  The  Yankee 
and  the  Spaniard  and  tbe  Chinaman  are  all 
there,  waiting  for  their  prey.  They  Avill  land 
at  dusk.  Nobody  lands  here  in  the  day- 
light, because  Hellmer  only  knows  the  way 
up  the  cliflfs,  and  no  white  man  has  ever 
been  along  those  cliffs  in  daylight.  I  wormed 
that  out  of  Lin  Chin.  They  are  landed  in 
boats  after  dusk,  and  taken  up  to  Hellmer's 
bungalow,  Avhere  they  are  filled  up  to  the 
chin  Avith  '  square-face,'  after  which  the 
auction  begins.  But  no  one  stays  the  night. 
The  business  is  knocked  off  in  an  hour  or 
so,  and  those  chaps  are  escorted  back  to 
their  boats  by  a  dozen  or  so  of  specially- 
selected  Kanakas  armed  with  Lee-Enfields. 
Oh,  Hellmer  is  pretty  thorough,  like  all  the 
rest  of  his  accursed  race." 
,  "  What's  the  game  ?  "  Drake  asked. 

"  Well,  at  present  I  haven't  any  plans," 
Lovelace  confessed.  "  Here,  take  these 
glasses  and  see  if  you  can  spot  any  place 
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all  round  the  lagoon  where  it  is  possible  to 
land;^ 

Drake  took  the  powerful  Goetz  binoculars 
and  carefully  swept  Ihe  ten  miles  or  so  of 
sheer  basalt  that  fringed  the  blue  waters 
of  the  lagoon.  But  that  keen  eye  of  his  could 
make  out  no  sign  of  a  break  anywhere. 
So  the  two  men  sat  there  on  deck  till  the 
darkness  began  to  fall,  and  they  were  still 
debating  the  knotty  point  as  the  graceful 
lines  of  the  yacht  faded  into  the  gloom,  and 
night  shot  down  upon  them  like  a  violet 
blanket.  In  the  stillness  they  could  bear 
the  sound  of  oars  as  the  boats  put  out  from 
the  three  other  craft  lying  thertj  on  the  face 
of  the  lagoon.  Precious  time  was  passing, 
and  as  yet  nothing  had  been  done.  Then 
Lovelace,  who  had  ears  like  a  hare,  lifted  his 
head  suddenly  and  held  up  a  warning  finger. 

"Do  you  hear  anything?"  he  whispered. 
"Call  for  hghts  and  keep  the  deck  clear. 
Unless  I  am  mistaken,  somebody  is  swimming 
out  to  us  from  the  shore." 

The  ship's  lantern  was  placed  on  the  deck 
by  the  side  of.  the  big  chairs,  and  the  two 
men  sitting  round  it  waited.  Then  in  the 
gloom  something  seemed  to  move  up  the 
ladder,  and  a  shadowy  outline  came  towards 
the  light. 

As  the  figure  emerged  into  the  yellow 
circle,  a  quick  exclamation  broke  from 
Lovelace  as  he  rose  to  his  feet.  Accustomed 
as  he  was  to  quick,  dramatic  surprises,  here 
was  one  that  shook  him  for  a  moment  out 
of  his  studied  calm. 

"Good  Heavens,"  he  exclaimed,  "it's  a 
woman  —  an  European  woman,  and  a 
beautiful  one  at  that !  " 

She  stood  there  panting  for  a  moment  in 
the  circle  of  light,  a  slim,  graceful  figure, 
golden  brown  as  to  lier  limbs  and  black  as 
to  the  hair  that  streamed  over  her  shoulders. 
She  wore  a  simple  bathing-dress  of  some 
black  material,  cut  low  in  the  neck  and  high 
above  the  knees.  She  was  exceedingly  fair 
to  look  upon,  absolutely  self-possessed,  with 
the  free  manner  of  the  Southern  Sea,  and  yet 
w^th  that  daintiness  and  charm  that  marks 
birth  and  refinement  all  the  world  over.  She 
was  utterly  devoid  of  self -consciousness,  too, 
with  a  suggestion  of  one  who  passes  a  deal 
of  her  time  in  the  water.  Indeed,  she  could 
not  have  swum  less  than  six  miles,  and 
that  in  a  sea  which  is  not  free  from  the 
wandering  shark. 

"I  am  sorry  to  alarm  you,"  she  said, 
speaking  in  shghtly  broken  English  with  a 
French  accent,  "  but  I  saw  your  boat,  or  I 
pbould  say  your  j^acht,  and,  behold,  I  knew 


you  were  different  to  the  men  who  come 
here.  So,  when  it  got  dark,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  swim  out  and  ask  you  to  help  me." 

"  It  will  be  a  distinct  pleasure,"  Lovelace 
said.  "  Here,  Drake,  go  and  get  a  wrap 
from  somewhere." 

"  I  will  take  no  harm  on  a  hot  night  like 
this,"  the  girl  said,  with  a  charming  smile. 
"  Half  my  time  I  live  in  the  water.  It  is, 
alas,  the  only  place  that  is  left  to  me.  But 
surely  I  am  speaking  to  Mr.  Lovelace." 

"  The  same,  at  your  service,"  the 
bewildered  Lovelace  responded.  "I  am 
desolate— I  am  ashamed  to  say  that " 

"  That  you  have  forgotten  me,  is  it  not  ? 
The  last  time  I  saw  you  I  was  staying  with 
the  Treehawks.  Lady  Treehawk  was  at 
school  with  me  in  Paris,  and  before  I  came 
back  here  she  asked  me  to  visit  her.  Now 
do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  all  coming  back  to  me  now," 
Lovelace  lied  politely.  "  I  have  forgotten 
your  name," 

A  charming  little  smile  rippled  on  the 
girl's  cheek. 

"  Yes,  I  see  you  have,"  she  said  demurely. 
"  I  am  Yivette  Lesterre,  the  daughter  of 
Antoine  Lesterre  of  this  island." 

"  Indeed  I  "  Lovelace  exclaimed.     "  But  I 

thought- What    about    the    German, 

Hellmer.     Isn't  he " 


"  He  was  my  father's  overseer.  Eighteen 
months  ago  he  murdered  my  father,  and  I 
have  been  kept  a  prisoner  on  this  island 
ever  since.  Would  it  fatigue  you  if  I  told 
you  the  story  ?  " 

It  was  all  coming  back  to  Lovelace  now. 
He  began  to  remember  the  story  of  the  little 
French  beauty  whom  he  had  met  just  before 
the  bottom  fell  out  of  his  universe,  and  what 
Lady  Treehawk  had  told  him  about  her. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  brilliant  French 
statesman,  who  had  in  some  way  entangled 
himself  in  a  financial  scandal,  and  had 
subsequently  disappeared,  to  be  heard  of 
fitfully  from  time  to  time  as  a  central 
figure  in  a  romantic  story  set  in  the  Coral 
Seas.  He  had  apparently  done  well  there, 
and  had  subsequently  sent  his  only  daughter 
home  to  Paris  to  be  educated.  It  had  all 
been  nebulous  enough  at  the  time,  but  it 
was  crystal  clear  now,  on  the  deck  of  the 
Nevermore,  in  the  violet  darkness  under  the 
Southern  Cross.  And  as  Lovelace  listened, 
his  face  softened  strangely,  though  his  lips 
were  grimly  set  and  there  was  a  fighting 
light  in  his  eyes.  ,  : 

"  This  niust  be  looked  to,  Drake,"  he  said. 
**Now,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  think  you  can 


ij^tal^^ft^:^ 


trust  me.     I  take  it  that 

you  have  some  secret  means  ^Sl 

of  reach  in^,^  tlie  beach  Avhicli 

is  unknown  to  the  genial 

pirate    who    p^overns 

I^iscovery  Island  ?  " 

"Oh,     yes,"     Yivcfte     said     eacrerly. 
"There  are  many  thin.o:s  that    Helhner 
docs  not  know.     Our  bunofalow  he  has 
taken   for   himself,  and  I   have   a   tiny 
place    some    two    miles    away,    where    I    am    left 
entirely  to  myself,  with  one  or  two  of  my  faithful 
natives.      Hellmer  does  not  trouble  me.  "  His  one 
object  is  money,  and  when  he  has  made  enoui!:h  he 
will  probably  go  back  to  his  Fatherland  and' leave 
the  island  to   me.     There   is  a  way  down  to  the 
beach  from  the  brush  at  the  back  of  my  bungalow— 
a  secret  passage  through  the  volcanic  rock— that  is 
known  only  to  me  and  the  Kanakas  whom  I  can 
trust.     And  if  you  will  follow  me  presently,  I  wMU 
show  you  the  way,  but  not  till  I  have  prepared  my 
people  for  jour  coming.     Then  away  to  the  right 
yonder,  in  a  line  with  the  high  peak,  you  will  see 
a  light.     Pull  for  that  light,  and  I  will  await  you 
there."  ^ 

With  which  the  girl  rose  to  her  feet  and  strode 
across  the  deck  of  the  Nevermore  in  the  direction 

of  the  ladder.     She  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  that  she  would  come  to  any  narm  as  she 
^et  herself  down  the  side  of  the  yacht  and  dropped  quietly  into  the  smooth,  warm  water. 


sv^^ 


1££J^ 


"  Upon  this  noisy, 
rowdy,  blasphemous 
group  Lovelace 
descended." 
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"Well,"  Lovelace  said,  "this  looks  like 
being  some  adventure.  We  are  going  to  be 
the  squire  of  dames.  Now  let's  go  below 
and  tell  the  bojs  all  about  it." 

It  was  just  over  an  hour  later  that  a  boat 
put  off  from  the  Nevermore  in  the  direction 
of  a  tiny  light  that  gleamed  from  the  foot  of 
the  cliff  some  four  miles  awaj.  In  the  boat 
were  Lovelace  and  Drake  and  one  Captain 
Blossom,  the  latter  a  thick-set  Englishman, 
with  a  chest  like  Hercules  and  the  bull-dog 
strength  of  an  international  Eugger  player, 
which,  indeed,  he  had  been  in  the  past, 
though  not  known  to  his  contemporaries  by 
the  name  of  Blossom.  There  were  four 
other  men  in  the  boat,  equally  reckless  and 
equally  prepared  to  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  fight  that  came  along.  They  pulled 
silently  in  the  direction  of  the  light,  and 
beached  their  boat  presently  on  the  tiny  spit 
of  white  sand  where  Vivette  w^as  awaiting 
them.  In  the  background  were  one  or 
two  dusky  shadows,  evidently  the  friendly 
Kanakas  whom  the  girl  had  mentioned. 
Then  one  by  one  they  faded  away  in  the 
darkness  along  a  tiny  cleft  in  the  basalt 
rock  that  led  upwards  by  rude  steps  to  the 
cliffs  beyond,  and  here  Lovelace's  fair  guide 
halted. 

"The  hut  is  just  over  there,"  she  explained. 
"  I  think  I  will  w^ait  till  you  return.  Two  of 
my  boys  shall  guide  you  in  the  direction 
of  the  bungalow,  and  show  you  where 
Hellmer  has  placed  his  sentries." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Lovelace 
cheerfully.  "In  an  hour  we  shall  be  back 
here  with  your  fortune.  And  then,  perhaps, 
you  may  honour  me  with  being  my  guest  on 
the  yacht,  so  that  I  can  pilot  you  back 
between  the  New  Hebrides,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  pick  up  the  steamer  w^hich  will  take 
you  to  New  Zealand.  Am  I  impertinent,  or 
would  you  mind  telling  me  where  you  would 
go,  once  you  find  yourself  back  in  England 
again  ? " 

"  To  Lord  and  Lady  Treehawk,"  the  girl 
said.  "  I  think  I  could  trust  him,  don't  you, 
Mr.  Lovelace  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so.  If  there  is  an  honest 
man  in  the  world — and  in  that  respect  I  . 
am  on  all  fours  with  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
Diogenes — then  I  should  say  that  man  is 
Jack  Treehawk.  By  all  means  go  back  to 
him  and  tell  him  what  has  happened.  Tell 
him  anything  so  long  as  you  keep  my  name 
out  of  it,  and  the  names  of  my  friends  on 
the  Nevermore.'''' 

They  plunged  on  presently,  with  the 
Kanaka    leading  in    the    direction   of    the 


bungalow  that  they  could  see  through  the 
palms,  one  blaze  of  electric  light.  Then  Love- 
lace, with  his  faithful  band  of  followers  behind 
him,  stepped  noiselessly  on  to  the  verandah 
and  looked  through  the  open  windows  into 
the  dining-room  beyond.  There  w^ere  only 
four  men,  all  told,  sitting  in  that  luxurious 
apartment,  with  Hellmer,  big  and  bloated 
and  glistening  in  his  thin  vest  and  unstarched 
trousers,  sprawling  at  the  head  of  the  long 
table,  with  Pardon,  the  Yankee  skipper, 
Doggone,  the  Spaniard,  and  Lin  Chin,  the 
Chinaman,  big  and  sturdy,  yellow  as  a  guinea, 
and  wrinkled  like  the  skin  of  a  melon.  On 
the  table  was  a  choice  assortment  of  bottles 
of  all  sorts,  and  it  was  evident,  from  the 
noise  and  laughter  that  was  going  on,  that 
the  pearl  dealers  had  been  drinking  heavily. 

Upon  this  noisy,  rowdy,  blasphemous 
group  Lovelace  descended,  bland,  smiling, 
and  immaculate,  a  monocle  glistening  in 
his  eye,  and  his  spotless  white  dandy  clothes 
in  fine  contrast  to  the  dingy  garments  of 
the  rest. 

"  Salaam,  sahibs,"  Lovelace  said  coolly. 
"  I  trust  my  presence  is  no  intnision." 

Hellmer  lifted  his  huge  bulk  and  swore 
floridly,- 

"Buck  o'  the  Islands!"  he  grunted. 
"  Now,  w^hat  m  thunder  are  you  doing  here  ? 
This  ain't  no  safe  place  for  strangers,  and  so 
I  tell  you." 

As  the  German  spoke,  he  reached  over 
in  the  direction  of  an  electric  bell  starred  on 
the  wall.     Lovelace  put  up  his  hand. 

"  I  wouldn't  do  that  if  I  were  you,"  he 
said  quietly.  "  I  am  not  armed  myself,  but 
there  are  others  behind  me  in  the  darkness 
who  are  more  fortunate.  And  if  you  want 
your  sentries,  then  I  tell  you  frankly  they 
are  otherwise  engaged.  Come,  Herr  Hellmer, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  quarrel.  I  also  have 
a  fancy  to  do  a  little  dabbling  in  pearls,  and 
I  think  my  financial  credit  is  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  gentlemen  I  see  around  me. 
Won't  you  sit  down  ?  " 

The  question  was  almost  a  threat,  and 
Hellmer,  with  an  uneasy  laugh,  dropped 
into  his  chair  again. 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  he  muttered.  "  And  if 
you  like  to  bid  for  some  of  the  pearls  on 
yonder  table — well,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
complain." 

Lovelace's  quick  eye  noted  approvingly 
the  mass  of  pearls  laid  out  in  glistening 
profusion  on  wash-leather  bags  lying  on  a 
little  table.  In  any  open  market  they  would 
have  realised  at  least  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  one  of  them — three  magnificent 
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pearls  fused  together  in  the  rough  form  of  a 
cross — might  easily  h^ve  fetched  a  quarter 
that  sum  ;  and  as  Lovelace's  eye  fell  upon 
it,  his  lips  tightened  and  his  brows  gathered 
into  an  ominous  frown. 

"  When  are  w^e  going  to  begin  ? "  he 
asked. 

*'  Now,"  the  German  snapped.  "  We  will 
take  the  first  lot.  Mr.  Lin  Chin,  Avhat  do 
you  say  ?  " 

The  Chinaman  opened  modestly,  and  by 
quick  bids  five  thousand  dollars  was  reached. 
Then  the  Spaniard  bid  another  hundred, 
and  Pardon,  the  American,  capped  it  with 
fifty.  But  with  every  lot,  as  it  came  along, 
and  with  every  bid,  Lovelace  went  one 
better,  until  practically  the  whole  of  the 
ghttering  objects  on  the  table  had  become 
his  property  at  a  price  that  staggered  the 
local  ring.  They  were  nob  accustomed  to 
do  business  with  a  man  like  this,  and  if 
looks  could  have  killed  the  immaculate 
figure  in  the  white  ducks,  he  would  have 
dropped  dead  at  their  feet.  They  were 
whispering  ominously  amongst  themselves, 
and  presently  Lovelace  noticed  that  a  couple 
of  revolvers  lay  on  the  table.  It  was  the 
American  who  spoke  first. 

"  I  guess  w^e're  going  to  have  no  more 
of  this,"  he  said.  "Say,  stranger,  what's 
the  game  ?  We  haven't  been  running  this 
show  all  these  years  to  be  bluffed  by  a  guy 
like  you.  You  are  cramping  the  market. 
Clear  whilst  the  going's  healthy  !  " 

Lovelace    waved     the 
pleasantly. 

•*  I  thmk  not,"  he  said.  "  Fact  is,  we're 
only  just  beginning.  And  I  guess  my 
money's  as  good  as  yours,  though  Mr. 
Hellmer  will  have  to  take  my  cheque." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  the  German 
growled.  "Cheques  don't  go  in  Discovery 
Island.  If  you  can't  put  dow^n  the  dollars, 
then  it's  no  deal." 

"  Nevertheless,  you'll  take  my  cheque," 
Lovelace  said  quietly.  "  Any  other  man  in 
the  islands  w^ould,  as  you  know  very  well." 

''  Put  up  the  big  lot,  Mr.  Hellmer,"  the 
Chinaman  said  persuasively.  "  It  w^as  him 
what  I  come  for.  I'll  offer  you  ten 
thousand  dollee  for  um  on  the  spot." 

"I  am  going  to  have  it  for  less  than 
that,"  Lovelace  said  crisply — "  in  fact,  I'm 
going  to  have  it  for  nothing.  That  cluster 
of  pearls  belongs  to  me,  and  don't  you 
forget  it.  Here,  look  at  this,  Mr.  Hellmer. 
It's  a  photograph — a  photograph  of  that 
cluster  of  pearls  taken  eighteen  months  ago 
by  the  late  Antoine  Lesterre,  and  shown  to 
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me  by  him  on  Loyalty  Island.  He'd  only 
just  found  it,  and  because  he  wanted  to  buy 
a  new  steamer  in  a  hurry,  and  hadn't  the 
ready  money  on  him,  I  advanced  him  ten 
thousand  dollars  on  that  pearl,  and  I've  got 
his  receipt  for  it  in  my  pocket  at  this 
moment.  If  any  of  you  blackguards  like 
to  see  it,  here  it  is." 

The  little  group  round  the  long  table 
shuffled  uneasily.  They  knew  bluff  w^lien  they 
saw  it,  but  there  was  no  bluff  here,  as  every 
one  of  those  hardened  ruffians  knew  only 
too  well.  Hellmer  boiled  over,  furious  and 
foaming. 

"You  lie,  you  dog,  you  lie!"  he  hissed. 
"  If  that  is  so,  why  was  the  pearl  not  delivered 
to  you  ?  " 

"It  would  have  been  if  you  hadn't 
murdered  the  owner  in  cold  blood," 
liovelace  said  coolly.  "  You  came  here 
broke  and  penniless,  hunted  from  one  island 
to  another,  hated  and  feared  by  every  fellow - 
scoundrel  in  the  Coral  Seas,  and  Antoine 
Lesterre  gave  you  a  roof  and  work  to  do. 
And  when  the  time  came,  you  collected 
those  half  dozen  ruffians  of  yours  from  New 
Caledonia,  and  shot  your  benefactor  down 
as  he  sat  at  the  table  where  you  are  sitting 
now.  You  can't  deny  it,  and,  even  if  you 
did,  my  proofs  are  beyond  question.  And 
now^  you  know.  All  those  pearls  there  belong 
to  me — every  one  of  them.  Not  that  I  am 
going  to  keep  them — I  shall  merely  hold 
them  in  trust  for  the  daughter  of  the  man 
whom  you  treated  so  vilely,  the  girl  who 
has  so  long  been  a  prisoner  on  this  island. 
I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  gentlemen, 
but  disappointment  is  the  common  lot  of 
all  of  us,  and,  besides,  I  have  behind  me 
an  argument  which  you  will  appreciate,  the 
only  argument  that  goes  in  the  Coral  Seas — 
the  logic  of  force.  And  now,  you  cold-blooded 
murderer,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  What 
have  you  got  to  say  ?  " 

The  big  German  was  saying  nothing.  His 
great,  bloated  face  wet  and  ghastly,  and  his 
huge  limbs  trembling  with  fear,  he  rose  to 
his  feet  and  backed  steadily  away  from  the 
table  in  the  direction  of  the  desk  that  stood 
in  the  angle  of  the  wall.  Just  for  a  moment 
Lovelace  could  not  quite  comprehend  what 
was  going  on,  till  he  saw  the  German  turn 
with  a  swiftness  almost  incredible  for  one  of 
his  bulk,  and  a  second  later  the  Englishman 
had  a  vision  of  the  blue  rim  of  a  revolver  in 
the  direct  line  of  his  head.  It  had  all 
happened  as  quickly  as  a  flash  of  lightning, 
but  out  there  in  the  velvet  darkness  some- 
one, looking  into  the  blazing  room,  bad  been 
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quicker  still.  Before  the  German  could 
crook  his  finger  iu  the  trigger,  there  was  a 
little  whiplike  crack  and  a  tiny  spit  of  flame 
from  the  gloom,  and  the  big  German  collapsed 
like  some  great  empty  sack  on  the  floor.  He 
lay  there  quite  dead,  with  a  neat  little  blue 
mark  plumb  in  the  centre  of  his  great 
beetling  forehead.  The  three  men  sitting 
round  the  table  stirred  uneasily,  but  none  of 
them  moved.  It  was  up  to  them  to  take  no 
hand  in  the  game,  and  as  the  American 
muttered  in  his  beard,  "  it  was  no  funeral  of 
his."  The  German  had  been  fool  enough  to 
try  force  in  th,e  face  of  a  superior  foe,  and 
he  had  paid  the  penalty  accordmg  to  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  island.  It  was  the 
inevitable  end  of  all  of  them,  the  one  sure 
thing  they  had  to  look  forward  to,  and  in 
all  probability  they  were  safe  enough  if  they 
played  the  game  according  to  the  recognised 
formula.  It  was  the  American  who  spoke 
first. 

"Waal,  I  guess  he  asked  for  that, 
Mr.  Lovelace,"  he  said.  "  It  w^as  bound  to 
come  sooner  or  later,  and,  anyways,  it  was  a 
neat  shot.  If  you'll  kindly  untie  one  of 
them  guards,  I  guess  I'll  be  getting  back  to 
my  boat." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  or 
done,  there  was  no  further  comment  on  what 
was,  after  all,  the  commonplace  of  the 
islands.  Lovelace  called  his  men  in  and 
gave  them  the  necessary  instructions.  And 
then,  as  if  he  had  been  no  better  than  a  dead 
dog,  three  of  the  boat's  crew  picked  up  the 
carrion  lying  on  the  floor  and  took  it  out 
and  buried  it.  Lovelace  gathered  up  the 
pearls  from  the  table  and  shovelled  them 
carelessly  into  his  pocket.  Then  he  turned 
the  lights  out  in  the  bungalow,  and,  with  a 


friendly  Kanaka  to  guide  them,  made  his 
way  back  in  the  direction  of  the  hut  where 
Yivette  was  awaiting  him. 

"We  have  been  quite  successful,"  he 
explained,  "and  all  that  remains  to  you  is 
now  in  my  pocket.  You  will  be  troubled  no 
more  with  Ilellmer.  He  tried  treacherously 
to  3hoot  me,  but  one  of  my  crew  was  a  bit 
too  previous  for  him.  We  buried  him  half 
an  hour  ago.  And  now,  my  dear  young 
lady,  if  you  are  quite  ready,  we  will  get  back 
to  the  Nevermore'^ 

The  golden  days  went  on  for  a  week  or 
more,  as  the  Nevermore  swam  in  an  azure 
sea  through  the  New  Hebrides  in  the 
direction  of  Loyalty  Island.  And  day  by 
day,  until  the  mail  steamer  was  sighted, 
Lovelace  sat  on  deck  talking  to  his  fair 
companion,  w^ho  listened  as  Desdemona 
listened  to  Othello,  oft-times  with  grateful 
tears  in  her  eyes.  And  then  at  length, 
w^hen  the  steamer  had  been  sighted,  and 
Yivette's  belongings  had  been  put  on  board, 
she  stood  by  the  ladder  with  her  hand  in 
Lovelace's  for  the  last  time. 

"  I  can  never  thank  you,"  she  said.  "  Ah, 
what  a  friend  you  have  been  to  me  !  When 
I  think  that  I  am  leaving  the  Nevermore  for 
ever,  and  that  I  shall  not  see  you  again,  I 
could  sit  down  and  cry  my  heart  out  !  " 

"Dear  lady,"  Lovelace  said,  as  he  stood 
by  the  side  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  "  dear 
lady,  no  woman  has  ever  shed  tears  for 
me.  And,  besides,  it  is  no  very  far  cry  to 
London." 

"  I  regard  that  as  a  promise,"  the  girl 
said,  with  shining  eyes.  "  Not  to-morrow, 
perhaps,  but  some  day." 

"He'll  keep  it,"  Drake  chuckled.  "He 
never  broke  a  promise  to  a  woman  yet." 
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A  S  from  the  city  and  its  airless  ways 
^^    The  country-born  turns,  sick  for  sight  of  hills- 
Forgetting  stress  of  work  and  clash  of  wills— 
So  turn  I  to  the  kind  strength  of  your  face  I 


As  from  the  golden  south,  on  eager  wings 
That  know  no  rest,  the  homing  swallow  flies, 

Homesick  for  all  the  dear  familiar  things, 
So  turn  I  to  the  kindness  in  your  eyes  I 


As  some  tired  child,  at  summer  evening-fall. 
Weary  of  noise  and  play,  will  draw  apart 

To  seek  the  kind  breast  that  can  heal  it  all- 
Wistful,  half  frightened,  cross,  and  sore  of  heart- 


So  turn  1 1    When  earth's  ways  are  left  behind, 
And  we,  strange  to  it  all,  front  unknown  skies. 

Sure  as  the  swallow  of  its  north,  Til  find 
The  unfailing  kindness  of  your  face  and  eyes! 

LUCY    NICHOLSON. 
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FAIRSHON'S   FEUD 


By  REGINALD    HEBER   POOLE 


Illustrated    by  A.  Gilbert 


PEN  Mrs.  Deveen, 
wife  of  Robert 
Deveen,  D.D.,  was 
compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances over 
which  no  one  had 
any  control  to  leave 
her  husband  for 
three  months  in 
order  to  nurse  a 
sister  in  Scotland, 
a  difficult  problem  arose.  Dr.  Deveen  was 
Headmaster  of  St.  Dunstan's,  and  his  wife 
was  almost  as  important  to  the  well-being  of 
the  school  as  was  the  Head  himself,  if  only 
for  the  reason  that  she  kept  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  Doctor,  acting  almost  as  a  highly 
competent  private  secretary. 

There  is  no  need  to  explain  why  this  was 
necessary,  beyond  mentioning  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Deveen  was  a  very  studious  man.  But 
Mrs.  Deveen  felt  that,  unless  some  other 
person  were  there  to  call  the  Head's  attention 
to  various  matters,  trouble  would  inevitably 
ensue. 

In  her  dilemma  she  remembered  their 
niece,  Celia  Deveen,  and  a  letter  was  forth- 
with dispatched.  In  reply,  Celia  herself 
came. 

"  It  really  is  most  kind  of  you,"  Mrs. 
Deveen  said.     "  I  don't  know- 


"My  dear  aunt,  I'm  simply  delighted," 
Celia  answered  cheerfully.  "  I  haven't  done 
anything  useful  for  months  and  months, 
and  I'd  just  love  to  help  uncle  in  any  way 
I  can." 

They  discussed  the  matter  fully.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  Mrs.  Deveen  was  smiling 
happily.  The  good  looks  of  her  niece  were 
obvious ;  you  could  not  have  found  a  more 
charming,  pleasant-voiced  girl  in  the  whole 
county.  At  five-and-twenty  years  of  age 
Celia  Deveen  presented  a  picture  which  cau|ed 
most  men  of  the  same  age,  and  older,  to 
begin  reading  poetry.  There  was  a  strength 
and    character    in    her    eyes    that    added 
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something  beyond  mere  prettiness  to  hei* 
features,  and  gave  her  a  fascination  of  which 
she  herself  seemed  wholly  unconscious. 

But,  as  Mrs.  Deveen  discovered,  one  forgot 
her  prettiness  in  admiring  her  sound  sense. 
Enthusiasm  and  a  certain  suggestion  of 
quick  energy,  combined  with  the  capacity 
for  understanding  a  plain  proposition,  made 
Celia  Deveen  capable  of  tackling  much  more 
difficult  undertakings  than  the  one  which 
now  devolved  upon  her. 

*'Just  keep  your  eyes  on  everything, 
dear,"  Mrs.  Deveen  reminded  her  again, 
before  she  said  good-bye.  "The  Doctor 
will  help  you,  if  you  remind  him,  and  the 
masters  are  always  very  good.  A  little  tact, 
you  know — but  one  really  has  to  be  so 
careful  of  the  school's  good  name." 

Celia  began  work  in  real  earnest.  There 
were  no  violent  revolutions  in  the  first 
month,  but  here  and  there  a  little  progress 
could  be  reported,  even  though  it  were  only 
a  matter  of  a  slight  reduction  in  the  laundry 
bill.  Mrs.  Deveen  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
letter  about  that  item. 

The  afternoon  tea  to  which  the  masters 
and  their  wives  came  once  a  week  proved 
a  great  success.  Celia  herself  was  a  success. 
One  of  the  masters,  indeed,  thought  she  was 
something  more.  Mr.  James  Corkran,  B.A., 
a  young  man  of  pleasant  exterior,  began  to 
spend  money  on  ties,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  calculate  how  much  he  could  save  in  a 
year.  Although  normally  a  calm  and  self- 
possessed  person,  it  was  observed  that  in 
Miss  De Veen's  presence  he  was  curiously 
quiet  and  nervous. 

It  was  Mrs.  Parr  who  first  remarked  upon 
it  to  her  husband. 

"  I  wonder  whether  we  ought  to  help 
him  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  mean,  I  think  they 
would  be  really  happy,  you  know.  Mr. 
Corkran  is  a  very  nice  man,  and  clever,  and 
she's  so  sensible." 

"  My  dear,"  expostulated  Mr.  Parr, 
"it's     quite     absurd  !       I     don't     suppose 
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Corkran  has  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
Quite  ridiculous  ! " 

Mrs.  Parr  smiled.  She  felt  rather  pleased 
with  the  idea. 

Founder's  Day  was  approaching,  and  at 
St.  Duustan's  this  festival  is,  if  anything, 
more  important  than  Speech  Day.  The 
latter  comes  at  the  end  of  a  term,  and  is 
overshadowed  by  approaching  holidays.  But 
Founder's  Day  is  in  the  middle  of  a  very 
dull  term,  and  no  effort  is  spared  to  make 
it  a  bright  spot  in  an  otherwise  drab  and 
cheerless  vista. 

For  several  weeks  before  the  important 
event  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  odd  youths 
who  imbibe  knowledge  at  St.  Dunstan's 
gather  together  in  the  Big  Hall  and  practise 
singing.  This  does  not  mean  they  take 
lessons  in  the  vocal  art,  or  are  in  any  way 
instructed  in  music.  They  merely  gather 
there  under  the  supervision  of  two  masters, 
and  sing  the  songs  which  have  been  sung 
for  generations  past  on  the  evening  of 
Founder's  Day.  And  the  six  preliminary 
practices  are  held  because — because  they 
have  always  been  held.  There  may  be 
other  reasons,  but  this  is  the  chief. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Parr,  who,  with 
Mr.  Corkran,  was  in  charge  of  "  singing," 
Miss  Deveen  and  Mrs.  Parr  crept  in  at  the 
back  of  the  Big  Hall  to  hear  the  practice 
performance.  From  the  very  first  the 
Head's  niece  found  her  critical  faculties 
perplexed.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to 
instruct  the  boys.  Mr.  Parr  lolled  on  the 
big  seat  at  the  back  of  the  platform,  or 
strolled  about,  looking  gently  amused,  while 
Mr.  Corkran  announced  "  Number  Ten,"  and 
then  followed  his  colleague's  example.  An 
elder  boy  at  the  piano  played  the  first  few 
bars  of  "  Eule,  Britannia  !  "  and  after  that 
the  whole  school  roared,  bellowed,  shrieked, 
and  yelled  "  Rule,  Britannia  !  " 

"  The  boys  do  enjoy  it,"  Mrs.  Parr 
whispered.     "  I  love  to  hear  them  !  " 

"  Yes,  but  1  don't  quite  understand," 
Celia  answered.  "They  don't  sing  'Eule, 
Britannia  ! '  on  Founder's  Day,  surely  ?  " 

"Of  course,"  Mrs.  Parr  assured  her. 
*'  Why  not  ?  " 

Celia  had  no  answer.  She  had  not  quite 
grasped  it  all  yet.  "  Forty  Years  On  "  was 
quite  appropriate,  but  she  felt  that,  both 
from  the  hygienic  and  disciplinary  point  of 
view,  it  would  have  been  better  for  Mr. 
Corkran  to  stop  the  boys  stamping  their 
feet  so  strenuously  when  they  came  to  the 
line  *'With  the  tramp  of  the  twenty-two 
men—follow  up  !" 


The  manner  in  which  they  bawled  out 
the  "  Follow  up  !  "  was  a  revelation.  Mrs. 
Parr  glowed  with  excitement.  Celia  began 
to  understand  why  one  of  the  governors, 
Sir  Thomas  Bartrim,  had  called  the  boys 
"  young  hooligans."  It  had  annoyed  her  at 
the  time,  but  she  appreciated  the  criticism 
now. 

Mr.  Corkran  announced  another  number, 
apparently  quite  satisfied  with  the  last  per- 
formance. And  it  was  this  next  song  that 
convinced  Celia  of  the  urgent  necessity  for 
her  to  act.     It  could  not  be  permitted. 

*'  Fairshon  swore  a  feud  against  the  clan  McTavish, 
Marched  into  their  land  to  murder  and  to  ravish, 
For  he  did  resolve  to  extirpate  the  vipers 
With  four-and-twenty  men  and  five-and-thirty  pipers." 

And  then — the  chorus  ! 

"  Ochen,  ochen,  och — oh — ochen  !  " 

The  "  oh  "  represents  really  a  cross 
between  a  wild  night  at  sea  and  a  violent 
thunderstorm,  with  possibly  a  suggestion 
of  an  earthquake  and  a  boiler  explosion 
thrown  in. 

It  was  St.  Dunstan's  own  rendition  of  the 
words  and  music.  Doubtless  the  composer 
himself  would  have  been  surprised  had  he 
heard  it.  Every  one  of  those  two  hundred 
and  fifty  boys  made  the  biggest  row  he 
could.  Some  yelled  and  others  shrieked, 
and  here  and  there  a  gifted  youth  produced 
an  ear-splitting  whistle,  which  echoed  and 
re-echoed  among  the  high  rafters  of  the  Big 
Hall. 

Celia  expected  that  both  Mr.  Corkran  and 
Mr.  Parr  would  stop  the  boys  at  once.  Bat, 
with  barely  a  pause  for  breath,  they  dashed 
on  to  the  next  verse,  which  concerned  the 
further  progress  of  Fairshon.  The  second 
chorus  was  even  more  violent  than  the  first. 

The  last  verse  came  as  an  anti-climax  to 
Celia.  It  asserted  that  Fairshon's  son 
married  Noah's  daughter,  and  nearly  spoiled 
the  Flood  by  his  thirst.  He  would  have 
accomplished  the  task  quite  successfully  if 
the  water  had  been  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  distillation  for  which  Scotland 
is  famed. 

*'  Ochen — ochen,  och " 

The  chorus  finished  at  last.  On  the 
platform  Mr.  James  Corkran  stood  smiling 
at  the  effort ;  Mr.  Parr  appeared  wholly 
pleased  and  satisfied. 

Celia  turned  to  Mrs.  Parr. 

"  Do  they  sing  this  on  Founder's  Day  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  Mrs.  Parr,  answered. 
"It  wouldn't  be   Founder's    Day    without 
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*Fairshon's  Feud.'      Everyone  enjojs  it  so 
mncli." 

Celia  restrained  herself.  She  murmnred 
"  I  see/'  and  as  soon  as  she  could  she  said 
good-bye  to  Mrs.  Parr  and  stole  quietly  out. 
She  wanted  to  think. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Miss  Celia 
Deveen  was  a  charming  girl,  and  that  she 
had  sound  sense,  backed  by  enthusiasm. 
She  had  also  considerable  musical  ability — 
her  feeling  for  music  was  higher,  perhaps, 
than  her  technique — and  the  performance 
in  the  Big  Hall  had  produced  on  her  the 
same  effect  that  an  oyster-shell  dragged 
violently  over  a  school  slate  would  have 
done.  This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  anticipated  a  musical  hour 
instead  of  a  healthy  boys'  sing-song. 

Celia  faced  the  whole  matter  calmly,  but 
there  was  only  one  logical  conclusion  to 
which  she  could  come.  The  singmg  of 
"  Fairshon's  Feud "  was  a  rowdy,  undis- 
ciplined, debasing,  and  demoralising  lapse 
into  hooliganism.  Parents  who  heard  the 
boys  sing  it  would  of  necessity  get  an 
unpleasant  impression  ;  it  stamped  the 
school  with  the  taint  of  the  low-class 
music-hall.  The  whole  thing,  both  song 
and  its  rendering,  was  hopelessly  bad  for 
St.  Dunstan's  in  every  way. 

Yet  Mr.  Parr  and  Mr.  Corkran  had 
smiled,  and  Mrs.  Parr  had  enjoyed  it. 
No  wonder  there  had  been  rumours  and 
unpleasant  suggestions  that  the  school  was 
losing  its  tone  ! 

The  knowledge  that  she  was  going  to  be 
a  refining  influence  crept  over  Celia.  It  is  a 
pleasant,  virtuous  feeling  to  have,  and  her 
enthusiasm  was  fanned  into  a  bright,  eager 
flame. 

On  the  following  day  she  began  work  in 
real  earnest.  Had  she  suggested  tentatively 
that  the  school  songs  might  be  revised,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  reform  would  have 
fallen  flat.  Enthusiasm  is  the  main  weapon 
of  the  reformer.  You  must  make  your 
adversary  gasp. 

Celia  did.  Her  uncle,  when  he  was 
approached  on.  the  matter,  began  to  recall 
the  days  of  his  youth,  and  the  charm  of 
"  Fairshon's  Feud  "  was  still  upon  him. 

When  his  niece  finished  speaking.  Dr. 
Deveen  wondered  whether,  perhaps,  he  had 
been  mistaken,  and  frankly  agreed  that 
a  discussion  amongst  the  masters  could 
certainly  do  no  harm. 

The  wives  of  the  masters  were  visited  ; 
Celia  flattered  them  till  they  also  realised 
that    their    rightful  destiny   was    to  be  a 


refining  influence.  Miss  Deveen  had  quite 
a  lot  of  taot,  a  quality  which  is  almost  as 
useful  as  enthusiasm. 

Difi'erent  tactics  were  applied  to  the 
masters,  and  possibly  Celia  did  not  succeed 
quite  so  well  here.  Curiously  enough,  Mr. 
James  Corkran  proved  one  of  the  most 
obdurate. 

The  two  had  met  quite  frequently,  but 
not  too  frequently  for  Mr.  Corkran,  despite 
the  fact  that  in  her  presence  a  sense  of 
restraint  and  of  self -consciousness  almost 
overwhelmed  him.  By  now  he  had  almost 
come  to  the  stage  when  he  wondered  whether 
it  would  be  madness  to  speak  and  try  to 
explain  certain  wonderful  ideas  which  had 
recently  entered  his  mind. 

You  would  have  thought,  therefore,  that 
he  would  have  been  as  clay  in  Miss  Deveen's 
hands.  He  would,  had  he  been  just  a 
normal,  happy-go-lucky  young  man.  But 
he  was  not. 

He  had  a  particular  objection  against 
doing  anything  upon  which  he  personally 
was  not  convinced.  His  sense  of  justice 
was  an  acutely-developed  instinct,  and  his 
knowledge  of  boys  Avas  profound.  Testi- 
monials certified  to  his  qualities  as  a 
disciplinarian.  The  Third  Form  feared 
him,  the  Sixth  respected  him,  and  his  own 
form  did  both. 

Wherefore,  when  Miss  Deveen  consulted 
him,  he  thought  professionally,  and  love  had 
no  influence  with  him. 

"No,  I  quite  see  your  point  of  view 
about  the  song.  Miss  Deveen,"  he  told 
her,  "  but  I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  agree. 
Custom  has  made  that  particular  song " 

"  Then  it  is  time  that  custom  was  altered," 
Ceha  answered  quickly.  "Surely,  Mr. 
Corkran,  you  would  not  argue  that  because 
it  was  a  custom  of  the  school  to  teach  the 
boys  to  shoot  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  it 
should  be  continued  to-day  ?  " 

Mr.  Corkran  smiled.  He  happened  to  be 
an  expert  in  archery,  and  had  thought  of 
introducing  it  at  the  school.  It  was  quite 
good  sport,  and  it  did  keep  up  an  old 
custom.  Miss  Deveen  knew  nothing  about 
his  proficiency. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  slowly.  "  After 
all,  archery  is  excellent  training,  you  know." 

So  much  depends  upon  one's  point  of 
view !  Even  reformers  play  bowls  while 
members  of  the  Old  Guard  indulge  in 
auction-bridge. 

At  the  masters'  meeting  it  was  decided, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Logan,  to  drop 
"  Fairshon's    Feud  "  and    substitute   "  Oh, 
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who  will  o^er  the  downs  so  free  ?  "  Everyone 
agreed  to  this  as  being  a  very  suitable 
compromise. 

The  news  spread,  and  the  tale  lost  nothing 
in  its  progress.  Even  by  the  time  it  reached 
the  Fifth,  the  absolutely  true  story  was  that 
'^Fairshon's  Feud"  and  other  songs  had 
gone,  and  that  Miss  Deveen  was  going  to 


They  liked  all  their  masters,  as  good  boys 
always  do,  but  they  understood  their 
weaknesses,  due  to  old  age.  From  afar 
they  admired  the  Head's  niece.  With  the 
big,  broad-mindedness  of  youth  they  realised, 
when  these  rumours  about  reforms  were 
spread,  that  these  in  no  wise  detracted  from 
her  beauty  or  her  character.     It  was  merely 
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"It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  them  was  the  more  surprised." 


.2:et  a  special  collection  of  "  Little  Songs  for 
Tiny  Tots,"  which  were  considered  more 
appropriate  for  the  innocents  of  St.  Dunstan's. 
^ow,  the  Fifth  was  a  very  nice  class  of 
hoys,  and  amongst  them  was  a  little  group 
^nown  affectionately  as  "The  Old  Gang." 
They  were  bright,  intelligent  youths,  who 
endeavoured  to  make  school  life  as  happy 
as  possible  by  relieving  it  of  some  of  its 
monotony. 


lack  of  understanding — she  was  a  girl. 
Advantages  which  had  been  theirs  had  been 
denied  to  her.  Doubtless  she  had  been 
educated  at  a  girls'  school,  as  their  sisters 
had  been,  and,  like  their  sisters,  she  merely 
lacked  the  higher  education  which  the  Old 
Gang  possessed. 

The  Old  Gang  decided  to  educate  her. 
Also  they  perceived  a  little  amusement  in  it 
for  their  own  bored  selves. 
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When  Mr.  Corkran  told  Banks,  the  pianist, 
that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  play  "  Oh, 
who  will  o'er  the  downs  ?  "  Banks  modestly 
said  that  he  had  tried  it  over,  but  it  was  one 
of  the  few  things  he  never  could  play. 

In  the  end  it  was  discovered  that  no  one 
could  play  it  properly.  Banks  suggested 
that  Miss  Deveen  would  probably  play  it 
much  better,  and  ultimately  it  was  arranged 
that  Miss  Deveen  should  come  in  by  the 
door  at  the  back  of  the  Big  Hall,  which 
brought  her  right  on  to  the  platform  and 
near  the  grand  piano  specially  installed  for 
Founder's  Day. 

At  the  next  practice  Mr.  Corkran  observed 
that  Banks  went  to  the  old  upright  instru- 
ment generally  used  on  ordinary  occasions. 
Two  songs  passed  off  quite  successfully. 

The  third  song  was  "  O'er  the  downs," 
and  Mr.  Corkran  realised  that  Miss  Deveen 
was  waiting  near  the  grand  piano.  He  went 
to  her  and  whispered  a  few  words.  Then,  as 
she  sat  down,  he  turned  to  the  school  again. 

"  Listen  attentively  to  the  first  verse," 
he  said,  "  then  begin.'' 

Miss  Deveen's  hairfs  ran  over  the  keys. 
Curious  dull  sounds  came  out ;  here  and 
there  a  full  note  boomed  forth,  but  the 
general  effect  was  merely  to  exaggerate  the 
silence  which  had  fallen  on  the  Big  Hall. 
Her  first  attempt  suggested  a  child's  struggles 
with  the  five-finger  exercises. 

Mr.  Corkran  went  red,  and  Mr.  Parr  sat 
up  stiffly.  Once  again  Miss  Deveen  struck 
the  keys,  but  there  was  no  sound  or  melody— 
only  that  weird  collection  of  dull  noises. 

And  then — "  Fairshon  Swore  a  Feud  !  " 
Half  a  dozen  voices  began  the  first  line,  but 
the  whole  school  was  in  on  the  second  line. 
Never  did  they  sing  it  with  more  enthusiasm, 
and  never  had  so  many  weird  shrieks  and 
cat-calls  been  introduced  into  the  chorus. 

Mr.  Corkran  stood  h'ke  a  statue.  Once 
he  raised  his  hand,  but,  realising  that  he 
was  in  the  same  position  as  King  Canute 
on  the  shore,  he  wisely  dropped  it  again. 
"  Fairshon's  Feud,"  like  the  waves,  would 
go  on  to  the  finish. 

Miss  Deveen's  head  had  dived  into  the 
interior  of  the  grand  piano,  and  Mr.  Parr 
assisted  her  to  remove  books,  papers,  and 
oddments  which  had  been  tightly  wedged 
between  the  bars  and  the  wires.  She  was 
trembling  noticeably,  and  Mr.  Parr  did  not 
attempt  to  speak  to  her.  Silent  sympathy, 
he  felt,  Avas  better  than  vocal. 

The  last  note  of  the  chorus  died  in  a 
triumphant  wail.  Mr.  Parr  stifi"ened  again  ; 
Mr.    Corkran 's   mouth    set  firmly,   and   he 


looked  round  the  hall,  preparatory  to  .the 
brief  speech  he  meant  to  make.  It  was  going 
to  be  quite  curt,  but  calculated  to  put  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  at  least  two  hundred  boys. 

But  it  was  never  delivered.  Just  as  he 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  Miss  Deveen 
stepped  to  the  rail  of  the  platform. 

"  You  cads  !  " 

That  was  all  she  said,  but  it  was  very 
effective-.  It  killed  Mr.  Corkran's  speech, 
at  all  events,  and  the  Old  Gang  liked  it. 
Being  utterly  impartial  and  unprejudiced, 
they  recognised  it  as  a  frank  and  plucky 
expression  of  personal  opinion,  as  well  as  a 
dramatic  episode,  and  dramatic  episodes  were 
a  speciality  of  theirs. 

Someone  cheered  ;  someone  began  to  sing 
"  For  she's  a  jolly  good  fellow  !  "  Just  for 
an  instant  it  looked  as  though  one  of  those 
unpleasant  incidents  when  a  whole  school 
gets  out  of  hand  was  about  to  occur. 

Miss  Deveen  disappeared  through  the 
door  at  the  back  of  the  platform.  Mr.  Parr 
jumped  quickly  to  his  colleague's  side. 

"  Stop  !  "  Mr.  Corkran's  eyes  blazed  so 
that  the  youngsters  in  the  First  Form  felt  the 
shadow  of  guilt  upon  them.  The  tumult 
died  in  an  instant. 

"After  this  disgraceful  behaviour,"  Mr. 
Corkran  said  slowly  and  harshly,  "  there 
will  be  no  further  singing  this  afternoon. 
Will  those  boys  who  put  the  books  in  the 
piano  come  forward  ?  " 

No  one  moved. 

"  Will  those  boys  in  the  Fifth  Form  who 
put  the  books  in  the  piano  come  forward  ?  " 

Everyone  realised  that  Mr.  Corkran  knew; 
everybody's  heart  beat  a  little  quicker.  Mr. 
Corkran  was  quite  easily  monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed. 

For  a  very  brief  space  there  was  a  ghastly 
silence.  Then  very  slowly  the  Old  Gang 
rose  and  came  forward. 

"  Stand  there  !  "  Mr.  Corkran  hurled  the 
w^ords  in  a  most  brutal  manner.  Even 
the  Old  Gang  trembled.  The  lower  school 
was  divided  between  admiration  for  these 
noble  heroes  who  still  smiled  feebly  in  the 
face  of  their  life's  tragedy,  and  terror  lest 
Mr.  Corkran  should  catch  sight  of  them. 
The  Sixth  simply  admired  Mr.  Corkran. 
He  was  superb  ! 

II. 

The  Old  Gang  were  pained.  Their  respect 
for  Mr.  Corkran  had  received  a  rude  shock, 
and  they  said  so. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seemed  to  them  that 
it  was   a  point  of  honour  for  a  master  to 
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discover  the  perpetrators  of  an  outrage  bj 
his  own  skill,  instead  of  demanding  them  to 
come  forward  and  confess.  Secondly,  his 
conduct  in  compelling  them  to  go  to  the 
gym.  and  do  punishment  drill  during  every 
singing  hour,  in  addition  to  the  other 
penalties  he  had  inflicted,  savoured  of  a 
revengeful  nature.  Thirdly,  he  had  obviously 
losi:  all  sense  of  justice,  and  done  this  to 
please  Miss  Deveen.  They  had  been  sacrificed 
to  soothe  a  woman's  vanity,  and  it  wasn't 
good  enough.  Something  would  have  to  be 
done  about  it. 

In  secret  conclave  they  met  and  discussed 
the  matter.  Pycroft,  who  was  something  in 
the  way  of  a  genius  when  it  came  to  subtle 
plans,  was  urged  to  concentrate  on  the 
matter. 

Pycroft  did  concentrate,  and  in  due  course 
reported.  One  definite  stipulation  was  made — 
there  was  to  be  no  general  confession  after 
this  affair.  Having  stated  this  fact  solemnly, 
the  Gang  assumed  that  warning  had  been 
given,  and  that  their  consciences  were  free. 

Strolling  in  the  town  one  afternoon,  Mr. 
Corkran  was  accosted  by  a  doubtful-looking 
person,  who  begged  the  favour  of  a  few 
moments'  conversation. 

After  receiving  assurance  that  everything 
was  safe,  and  that  secrecy  would  be  observed, 
the  man  explained  that  he  was  employed  by 
Webbers,  the  piano  people  in  Ravencroft, 
but  his  situation  was  likely  to  become  vacant 
very  speedily.  Did  Mr.  Corkran  know  that 
they  were  very  much  annoyed  because 
Winstones  of  Lanchester  had  supplied  the 
last  piano  to  the  school  ? 

Mr.  Corkran  did  not  know,  but  he  realised 
that  it  was  highly  probable,  especially  as 
they  had  just  taken  Webbers'  contract  for 
tuning  away. 

The  man  assured  him  that  Webbers  were 
hurt  over  the  business,  and  young  Mr.  Tolson, 
the  manager  of  Webbers,  had  sought  revenge 
by  bribing  boys  to  interfere  with  the  piano. 
It  had  worked  all  right  once,  but  the  boys 
had  been  caught,  and  refused  to  do  it  again. 
Mr.  Tolson  had  persuaded  one  of  them, 
unknown  to  the  others,  to  cut  the  wires  in 
the  way  which  Mr.  Tolson  showed  him. 

Mr.  Corkran's  informant  didn't  like  it. 
He  had  overheard  the  conversation,  and  was 
determined  to  tell  the  first  master  from  thu 
school  whom  he  saw.  Of  course,  it  was  a 
terrible  secret,  and  would  cost  him  his  job 
and  his  character  if  it  were  known  he  had 
told  it,  but  at  ten  o'clock  that  night  the 
boy  was  going  to  cut  the  wires  with  Mr. 
Tolson's  own  cutters. 


The  last  item  cost  Mr.  Corkran  five 
shillings  and  a  renewal  of  his  vow  of  secrecy. 
Eeally,  he  scarcely  believed  it,  but  it  would 
be  quite  a  simple  matter  to  test.  If  there 
were  no  truth  in  it,  nothing  beyond  the  five 
shillings  would  be  lost.  If  it  were  true, 
Mr.  Corkran  knew  how  to  handle  the 
situation. 

Another  person,  was  also  perturbed  that 
same  day  by  the  receipt  of  an  anonymous 
letter,  revealing  the  fact  that  she  was 
surrounded  by  enemies.  Miss  Deveen  had, 
after  much  persuasion,  yielded  to  Mr. 
Corkran's  wishes  to  play  the  piano  on  the 
morrow,  in  order  to  show  the  boys  that 
the  original  programme  was  going  through. 

The  note  itself  showed  that  there  was  a 
plot  on  foot,  and  from  a  quarter  which  would 
surprise  Miss  Deveen  when  she  learned  the 
truth.  Trust  no  one,  the  writer  advised, 
but  follow  the  suggestions  which  were  made, 
and  she  would  discover  all. 

At  half-past  nine  that  night  Miss  Deveen 
crept  through  the  Head's  private  entrance 
to  the  Big  Hall,  and  secreted  herself  in 
the  corner  to  the  left  of  the  organ.  In  the 
darkness  no  one  could  have  seen  her. 

At  a  quarter  to  ten  she  heard  the  first 
faint  sound.  Someone  entered  by  the 
masters'  door  on  '  the  opposite  side  of  the 
organ. 

Celia  kept  perfectly  still  and  quiet.  The 
grand  piano  was  not  more  than  three  yards 
from  her,  and  the  person  who  was  going  to 
cut  the  wires  would  eventually  have  to  come 
quite  near  her. 

She  felt  in  the  pocket  of  the  big  coat  she 
wore  to  assure  herself  that  the  small  electric 
torch  was  safe,  then  waited  expectantly. 

Wisely  she  had  planned  out  her  procedure 
in  her  mind  before  venturing  on  her  present 
task.  She  would  get  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  trouble  to-night. 

Aquarterof  an  hour  passed,  and  her  patience 
began  to  give  out.  She  rose  and  crept 
quietly  towards  the  corner  of  the  organ, 
and  there  she  stood  in  the  darkness  for  a 
time. 

The  sound  of  her  own  heart  beating  and 
the  soft  whisper  of  her  breathing  became 
awesome.  An  eerie  sense  that  someone  was 
near  her  robbed  this  adventure  of  all  its  joy. 
It  became  uncanny.  A  sense  of  fear  began 
to  force  itself  upon  her.     She  felt 

Ah  !  A  creaking  sound  quite  near  her 
made  her  stand  tense ;  her  eyes  opened  to 
the  fullest  extent,  struggling  to  pierce  the 
blackness  before  her.  Her  breath  was 
coming  in   gasps   now,  for  she  could   not 
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control  it,  and  her  limbs  ached  because  she 
held  them  so  stiffly. 

The  attack  came  quite  suddenly.  A  pair 
of  strong  arms  were  about  her,  and  a  voice 
hissed  :  "  Don't  struggle,  or  I  shall  hurt 
you  !     Keep Good  Heavens  !  " 

Somehow   the    voice    was    familiar,    and 
even   as   her  captor  was   twisting  her  arms* 
behind   her  back,  he  stopped  abruptly  and 
released  his  hold.   An  electric  flash  illumined 
her  face  for  a  moment,  almost  blinding  her. 

"Miss  Deveen  !  You  !  I — I  beg  your 
pardon  !  Really,  this  is  quite  unexpected. 
I  mean What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

It  was  Mr.  Corkran. 

He  had  lighted  the  candles  w-hich  were  by 
the  organ  in  a  moment,  and  Celia  saw  him 
plainly.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
of  them  was  the  more  surprised.  They 
simply  stared  at  each  other  for  fully  five 
seconds. 

"  I  think,  perhaps,  w^e  had  better  get  out 
of  here,"  Corkran  suggested  abruptly.  "  We 
can  discuss  the  question  later." 

"Yes,"  Celia  faltered,  and  followed  him 
to  the  Head's  door. 

It  w^as  locked  on  the  outside.  Corkran, 
with  a  brief  remark  under  his  breath,  went 
to  the  masters'  door. 

That  was  also  locked. 

"I  imagine  we  have  both  been  fooled," 
Corkran  said,  in  a  curiously  quiet  and 
reflective  voice. 

"  We  can't  stay  here  all  night ! "  Celia 
exclaimed. 

"Of  course  not,"  Corkran  agreed. 
"  But Oh,  hang  !  " 

"  I  feel  like  that,  too,"  Celia  said  sym- 
pathetically. 

This  relieved  the  situation.  Hope  came 
into  their  hearts  again,  and  with  it  a  tinge 
of  humour. 

"  We'd  better  sit  down  and  think  the 
matter  out,"  '  Corkran  said  presently.  "  I 
suppose  we  have  both  been  sold  in  the  same 
w^ay.  I  believe  I  know  the  crowd  who  did 
this.  I'll  make  young  Pycroft  wdsh  he'd 
never  been  born." 

"You  think  the  boys  did  it?"  Celia 
asked  incredulously. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  Corkran  answered  definitely. 
"They  don't  take  kindly  to  reforms — one 
has  to  lead  them  gently." 

"I  should  like  to  observe  your  gentle 
methods  to-morrow,"  Celia  said.  She  felt 
quite  content  for  the  moment ;  it  was  rather 
pleasant  sitting  in  the  organ  seat  and 
watching  the  candle-light  play  on  Corkran 's 
face  as  he  stood  before  her.     It  was  a  good, 


strong,  manly  countenance,  and  it  pleased 
Celia. 

They  both  laughed.  They  talked  again. 
Views  were  exchanged.  Corkran  forgot  that 
the  urgent  necessity  was  to  get  out  of  this 
place,  preferably  without  acquainting  anyone 
with  the  fact.  Instead,  he  found  himself 
enjoying  his  own  conversational  efforts. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  he  assured  her, 
"  a  master's  wife  can  wield  a  tremendous 
influence  over  the  boys.  If  ever  I  marry, 
I  should  like  my  wife " 

He  stopped  abruptly. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Corkran?"  Celia  encouraged 
him.  "Tell  me  what  kind  of  a  wife  you 
^  would  like," 

Jim  Corkran  drew  a  very  deep  breath. 

"I  should  hke  you,"  he  said  slowly. 
"Celia,  let's  forgive  those  boys.  I  want 
one  thing  only,  and  that  is  the  hope 
that  one  day  you  will  share  my  lot.  May 
I — just  hope  ?  " 

Celia  was  staring  at  the  candle.  She  did 
not  know  how  to  answer. 

"  I — I  don't  know,"  she  murmured.  "  I 
never  thought  you  liked  me.  But  — 
couldn't  we  leave  it  for  a  while,  Mr. — Jim  ? 
I  do  hke  you  really,  you  know." 

"  That's  all  I  want !  "  Corkran  cried.  "  I 
ought  not  to   have    spoken,  but   I'm   glad 

I  did.   Let  me  tell  you ■    Hullo  !    Who's 

there  ?  " 

From  the  doorway  came  a  broad  beam 
of  light,  and  Corkran  went  forward  to  greet 
the  dark  shadow  behind  the  lamp. 


The  Old  Gang  were  pleased  with  the 
success  of  Py croft's  plan.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  scouting  members  stole  into  the  dormitory 
to  say  that  it  had  worked  beautifully.  The 
two  victims  had  walked  serenely  into  the 
trap,  and  the  scouts  had  bolted  the  doors. 

"  And  now,"  said  Pycroft, "  for  the  climax. 
What  they  do  inside  there  doesn't  matter, 
but  they'll  discover  each  other  presently. 
Likewise  they  will  discover  the  doors.  There 
is  no  escape.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  Big 
Hall,  and  watch  for  the  lights  !  " 

From  Dormitory  D  of  Mr.  Parr's  house 
they  watclied,  but  only  the  faintest  flicker 
could  be  seen  after  half  an  hour's  waiting. 

"  Time  !  "  said  Pycroft  at  last.  "  I'll  cut 
along  now  and  apprise  the  Gee-Gee." 

The  house-master  was  in  his  own  room, 
pondering  on  the  wisdom  of  retiring  early, 
when  Pycroft  of  the  Fifth,  clad  in  pyjamas 
and  dressing-gown,  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Please,    sir,"    he     gasped,    "there    are 
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lights  in  the  Big  Hall,  and  we  think  there 
is"  someone  moving  about.  And  if  you 
please,  sir — -" 

"I'll  come  at  once,"  Mr.  Parr  said,  and 
went  to  find  Mr.  Logan  and  Mr.  Florian  in 
the  common  room.  Corkran,  he  learned, 
had  not  been  in. 

The  three  masters,  armed  in  a  suitable 
manner,  went  down  to  the  masters'  entrance 
to  the  Big  Hall.  Cautiously  they  pulled 
hack  the  bolts  and  stepped  quietly  inside. 

In  the  organ  seat  sat  a  girl,  and  the 
candle-light  showed  their  worthy  colleague 
Mr.  Corkran  apparently  reciting  poetry  to 
her.    Mr.  Parr  flashed  his  light  on  the  scene. 

"  What  on  earth "  began  Mr.  Parr,  as 

Corkran  came  forward. 

"  It's  all  right,"  Corkran  assured  him. 
"We — er — I'll  tell  you  the  story  in  the 
common  room.  Hather  amusing  in  its  way. 
Miss  Deveen  got  caught,  too.  Frightfully 
sorry  to  have  dragged  you  men  out.  But 
how  did  you  find  out  ?  " 

"Pycroft  came  and  said  he  had  seen 
lights,"  Mr.  Parr  explained. 

"  Ah,  Pycroft !  "  Mr.  Corkran  remarked 
pleasantly.  "I  shall  see  that  youth  to- 
morrow " 

They  went  out,  and  saw  Miss  Deveen  safely 
to  the  Head's  house.  Fortunately  she  had  a 
key.  Mr.  Corkran  said  "^Good  night !  "  in 
a  voice  which  aroused  suspicion  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Logan. 

The  suspicion  remained  there,  despite  the 
very  full  explanation  Corkran  made  to  his 
three  colleagues.  They  laughed  over  it, 
because  Corkran  did  not  mind  the  joke 
being  against  him  in  the  least. 

"I  wonder,"  Mr.  Logan  said,  when  Corkran 
eventually  left  them,  "  I  wonder  if  Pycroft 
really  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  ?  In  any  case, 
I  should  like  to  know  how  Corkran  deals 
with  Pycroft.  If  he  treats  him  leniently- 
well,  I  "^shall  begin  to  save  up  for  a  wedding 
present.  Corkran's  heart  is  not  so  strong  as 
he  makes  out." 

On  the  morrow  Pycroft  received  a  com- 
mand to  visit  Mr.  Corkran  in  his  private 
room.  The  members  of  the  Old  Gang  were 
perturbed.  When  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  he  returned,  they  were  fretful  with 
anxiety,  and  demanded  the  truth  at  once. 

"  Thumbs  up  ! "  said  Pycroft  presently. 
*'  Corky  knows.  Guessed  it  right  away,  he 
says.     Complimented  me  on  my  genius." 


"  Drop  it,  Pycroft,"  they  warned  him. 
"  What's  going  to  happen  ?  " 

"I  hypnotised  him,"  Pycroft  went  on. 
"  It's  a  fact.  I'm  telling  you  the  only  true 
and  authorised  account.  I  went  in  and 
found  him  lounging  in  an  arm-chair,  and 
looking  frightfully  pleased  with  himself. 

"'Come  in,  Pycroft,'  he  said,  'and  take  a 
chair.'  And  I  sat  down.  'Now,  I  want 
you  to  confess,  Pycroft,'  he  said,  when  I 
felt  comfortable.  '  You  needn't  tell  me 
fairy  stories,  because  it  isn't  worth  it.  I 
have  a  sense  of  honour^  Pycroft,  and  I  freely 
forgive  you  for  all  your  infamous  conduct, 
though  you  will  understand  that,  if  I  have  to 
endure  any  more  of  it,  I  shall  simply  flay 
you  alive.  ,This  time  you  are  simply  let  off 
with  a  caution.     Now  proceed.'  " 

"And  you  told  him  ?  "  gasped  the  members 
of  the  Gang. 

"  Every  word  was  the  truth.  Such  kind- 
ness and  frankness  overwhelmed  me,  and  I 
owned  up.  It  was  then  that  he  said  I  was  a 
genius,  and  would  certainly  end  my  days  in 
gaol.  And  he  also  remarked  that  I  associated 
with  bad  companions,  and  that  they  would 
also  have  unhappy  lives  unless  they  reformed 
at  once." 

"  But  isn't  he  going  to  report  us,^  or  do 
anything  ?  " 

"  Not  a  thing,"  Pycroft  assured  them. 
"  We  haven't  got  to  brag  about  it,  that's  all. 
It's  a  bit  mean,  he  said,  if  we  let  the  yarn 
be  told  about  Miss  Deveen.  So  we've  got  to 
keep  it  dark.  He  is  a  sport,  old  Corky,  you 
know." 

The  Gang  looked  at  each  other,  struggling 
to  comprehend  it  all. 

"  What's  it  mean  ? "  asked  Wimpris. 
"  Mean  to  say,  Corky  isn't  doing  this  kind 
of  thing  because  he  loves  us." 

"No,"  Pycroft  agreed,  "but  'all  for 
the  love  of  a  lady  !  '  Savez  1  Next  house- 
master, James  Corkran,  B.A.,  and  no  bets 
taken  on  who'll  be  Mrs.  Corky !  It's  a 
funny  world,  you  chaps  ! " 

On  Founder's  Day  at  St.  Dunstan's  they 
sang  "  Oh,  who  will  o'er  the  downs  so  free  ?  " 
They  also  sang  "  Fairshon's  Feud."  Miss 
Deveen  remarked  to  Sir  Thomas  Bartrim 
that  it  suited  the  boys'  voices  beautifully, 
and  Sir  Thomas  agreed,  adding  that  he  loved 
the  dear  old  songs  which  he  had  sung 
himself  in  the  good  old  days  when  boys 
really  were  boys. 
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SEVERAL   regiments  of    Gurkhas,   the 
,     small  hillmen  of  India,  have  fought 
,  in    France,    and,   like   the   towering 

Himalayas,  in  the  land  which  gives  them 
birth,  they  are  known  the  W'orld  over  for 
mighty  deeds.  It  was  these  hardy  hillmen 
who,  during  the  terrible  days  of  mutiny  in 
India,  marched  loyally  across  the  torrid 
plains  to   the  assistance   of    Havelock.     It 


and  actually  looked  down  for  one  brief  spell 
on  the  placid  waters  of  the  Dardanelles. 

The  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  personally  the  Maharajah  of  Nepal, 
the  ruler  of  the  mountainous  State  which 
bears  his  name,  and  likewise  has  had  several 
conversations  with  his  heir,  who  holds  the 
rank  of  a  major-general  in  the  Nepal 
forces.      Historically  the  Gurkhas  are  the 
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was  these  gallant  fighters  w^ho,  straight 
from  Marseilles,  were  tumbled  into  the 
front-line  trenches  in  France  one  dismal, 
rainy  night,  and,  when  every  one  of  their 
British  officers  had  been  killed,  withstood 
the  overwhelming  artillery  bombardment 
by  the  Germans  at  a  time  when  we  had 
practically  nothing  with  which  to  reply  to 
their  fire,  and  afterwards  beat  off  the 
terrible  onrush  of  the  Huns  in  their  mad 
flush  of  victory.  It  was  the  Gurkhas, 
together  with  our  glorious  Anzacs,  who  by 
their  splendid  heroism  redeemed   Gallipoli, 


descendants  of  the  peoples  who  were  driven 
out  of  Raj pu tana  when  the  Mohammedans 
swept  down  on  the  plains  of  India  in  the 
years  1767-68.  These  fugitives  in  turn, 
after  heavy  fighting,  conquered  the  hilly 
country  which  ever  since  has  been  their 
home.  To-day  their  State  has  a  population 
of  five  million  souls,  the  Gurkhas,  of  course, 
largely  predominating,  although  there  are 
some  tribes  of  almost  Tartar  origin. 

The  favourite  weapon  of  the  Gurkha  is  the 
kukri,  which  is  used,  not  only  for  warlike, 
but  also  for  peaceful  pursuits.     In  his  hand 
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it  is  a  deadly  weapon  in  night  raids  into 
the  German  trenches,  as  it  does  terrible 
execution  without  making  any  commotion. 
In  the  wooded  mountain  fastnesses  of  Nepal 
it  is  a  very  useful   instrument  in  hacking 


a  way  through  the  forest  undergrowth,  and 
in  cutting  up  firewood,  chopping  up  meat 
rations,  beheading  goats  and  even  cattle,  and 
even  to  this  day  it  is  the  particular  weapon 
which  a  man  nses  to  avenge  himself  upon 
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his  enemy  for  certain  wrongs.  According 
to  Gurkha  custom,  however,  the  wrongdoer 
is  allowed  a  run  for  his  life,  and  a  short 
start  is  given  him.  But  as  he  has  to  fly 
past  files  of  the  village  or  townsfolk  who 
are  assembled  to  see  the  execution,  it  is 
no  uncommon  practice  for  one  of  the 
righteous  spectators  to  trip  the  fleeing 
culprit,  whereupon  the  avenger  falls  upon 
him  and  hacks  him  to  pieces  with  his 
terrible  kukri  in  the  time-honoured  fashion. 


the  path  the  captain  was  following,  that  they 
were  at  all  convinced. 

The  Gurkhas  are  the  only  native  troops 
of  India  who  thoroughly  fraternise  with 
their  British  brothers,  even  to  the  extent 
of  drinking  beer  with  them  in  the  same 
canteen.  The  writer  has  often  seen,  during 
extensive  military  riianoeuvres  and  likewise 
at  great  reviews  in  India,  a  Gurkha  battalion 
encamped  alongside  a  Highland  regiment, 
particularly     the     Seaforths,     with    whom 


Thus  rude   justice    is    meted    out  in   this 
mountain  State. 

Living  so  far  inland,  and  cut  off  as  the 
Gurkhas  are  from  direct  communication 
w^ith  the  plains  and  sea-coast  of  India,  very 
few  of  them  have  ever  seen  the  sea  or 
even  a  ship.  Hence,  when  the  Indian 
Expeditionary  Force  was  on  its  way  to 
France,  some  of  the  Gurkhas  were  overheard 
remarking  among  themselves  :  "  Surely  the 
captain  must  have  lost  his  way  ;  four  days 
now,  and  no  land  !  "  And  it  was  only  when 
one  of  the  jemadars  (Indian  officers)  took 
the  men  to  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  showed 
them  the  wake,  and  explained  that  this  was 


especially  the  Gurkhas  are  on  terms  of  the 
closest  friendship.  This  intimacy  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  recalled  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  both  Seaforths  and 
Gurkhas — with  few  exceptions— are  unable 
to  converse  with  each  other,  owing  to 
difficulties  of  language.  This  comradeship, 
formed  amid  strenuous  fighting  on  the 
historic  ridge  of  Delhi,  was  deepened  by 
heroic  struggles  and  mutual  losses  on  the 
battlefields  of  France.  It  was  further 
sealed  in  .blood  on  one  occasion  when 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Germans 
drove  back  a  Gurkha  regiment  during  the 
night.     Wandering   about  in  the  darkness, 
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by  good  fortune  the  latter  stumbled  across 
their  boon  companions,  the  Seaforths,  were 
rallied,  and  thus  were  able  to  check  the 
advancing  Germans. 

The  smiling  faces  and  cheery  disposition 
of  the  Gurkhas  win  the  admiration  of 
everyone  who  comes  to  know  intimately  the 
simple  life  of  these  great  fighters.  At  one 
of  the  base  hospitals,  which  held  nearly  a 
thousand  Indian  troops  of  various  castes,  no 
ward  was  more  noted  for  its  air  of  liveliness 
than    the    Gurkha    section.      The     writer 


recalls  distinctly  one  Gurkha  who  was  badly 
injured  by  shell-fire,  having  lost  a  leg  and 
an  arm.  Yet  his  face  was  continually 
wreathed  in  smiles.  Everyone  who 
approached  him  felt  spontaneously  his  great 
spirit  of  cheerfulness.  Need  we  w^onder 
that  he  was  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  whole  hospital  as  "  The 
Smiler"? 

Of  all  the  units  of  the  various  parts  of 
our  Empire's  forces  that  are  helping  to 
defeat  the  Kaiser's  hosts  in  the  "  far-flung 
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GURKHAS     AT     KIT     IN,SPECTIOX,     SHOWING     THKIR    KUKRIS     BP:F0RE     MOVING     INTO    THE 
TRENCHES     IN     FLANDERS. 


batfcle-liiie,"  the  Gurkhas  are  thq  most 
diminutive.  Put  a  regiment  of  them  along- 
side some  of  our  strapping  Anzacs  from  the 
farm-lands  of  New  Zealand  or  Australia, 
or  by  the  side  of  some  of  the  giants  from 
the  prairies  of  Western  Canada,  and  they 
seem  but  pygmies.  This  smallness  of  stature 
miUtated  greatly  to  their  disadvantage  on 
their  arrival  in  the  battle  zone,  as  scarcely 


had  they  taken  over  a  section  of  our  front- 
line trenches,  one  wretched  night,  before 
they  were  attacked  by  serried  masses  of 
Germans,  and  the  Gurkhas  were  so  short 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  them  even 
to  fire  out  of  their  trenches.  It  was,  more- 
over, with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they 
could  be  restrained  from  going  over  the  top 
and  thus  needlessly  exposing  themselves  to 


GURKHA     PIPERS    PLAYING    TO    AN     AUDIENCE     IN     A     FRENCH    ORCHARD. 


lililTISH    AND    INDIAN     OFFICEUS    OF    THE     GURKHAS    AT    THEIR     HEADQUARTERS    IN     FllANCE. 


terrific  niacliine-gun  and  rifle  fire  in  their 
endeavour  to  come  to  grips  with  their  unseen 
attackers. 

But,  altliough  small  in  physique,  the 
Gurkha  is  a  wiry,  plucky,  and  fearless 
fighter.  Hundreds  of  instances  could  be 
recited,  from  tlie  writer's  personal  knowlege, 


to  show  how  brave  the  Gurkhas  really 
are,  but  one  will  suffice.  During  the 
height  of  an  attack  at  Neuve  Chapelle, 
one  man  of  the  Gurkhas  dashed  into  a 
house  and  brought  out  single-handed,  at 
the  point  of  his  kukri,  no  less  than  nine 
German  prisoners. 


GROUP    OF    OFFICERS    OF    THE    GURKHAS    AT    HEADQUARTERS    IN    A     FRENCH    FARMHOUSE. 
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During  the  joint  British  and  French 
offensive  which  commenced  on  December  14, 
1914,  the  Indian  Corps,  under  General  Sir 
James  Willcocks,  in  order  to  occupy  the 
enemjj  launched  local  attacks  on  the 
German  trenches  on  December  18  and  19. 
Some  of  the  Gurkhas,  together  with  two 
companies  of  the  Highland  Light  Infantry, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ronaldson,  suc- 
cessfully captured  two  lines  of  the  enemy's 
trenches  in  the  early  morning,  and,  after 
holding  on  to  this  exposed  position  all  day, 
retired  only  at   nightfall  when   it  was  seen 


Seaforths — made  strenuous  efforts  to  clear 
the  trenches  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Germans,  they  were  unable  to  do  so,  being  kept 
pinned  to  their  ground  by  t]ie  tremendous 
artillery  fire  of  the  enemy,  but  on  the 
evening  of  December  22  the  position  was 
restored. 

During  the  Battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle 
the, Lahore  Division,  on  March  11,  1915, 
made  an  attack  in  which  they  suffered 
severe  casualties.  Four  of  our  regiments, 
including  one  of  the  Gurkhas,  were  cut  off 
by  the  Germans   at  twelve   o'clock,  and  it 


SECOND     LINE    COMING    UP    AMID    SHELL-FIRE    TO    WIN     THE    TRENCH. 


that  the  supporting  attack  had  failed.  The 
Germans  replied  to  this  offensive  movement 
on  our  part  by  heavy  shelHng  with  artillery 
and  trench  mortars  along  the  whole  front 
of  the  .  Indian  Corps,  and  launched  fierce 
infantry  attacks  against  the  Sirhind  Brigade, 
which  included  Gurkha  Rifles,  and  succeeded 
in  forcing  them  back  and  capturing  a  portion 
of  Givenchy. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  northern  portion  of  our 
defensive  lines,  the  Gurkhas  were  slightly 
bent  back  by  the  Germans,  whereupon  the 
Gurkha  Rifles  were  pushed  up  to  reinforce 
them,  and  hung  on  to  an  orchard.  Although 
the  battle    friends   of    the   Gurkhas  —  the 


was  only  by  a  most  daring  attack  by  the 
Dehra  Dun  Brigade,  consisting  of  Gurkhas, 
Seaforth  Higjhlanders,  and  Highland  Light 
Infantry,  that  our  men  were  reheved, 
and  in  addition  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Germans  and  five  hundred  yards  of  trenches 
were  captured.  So  intrepid  were  the 
Gurkhas  in  pushing  forward,  that  they 
often  penetrated  into  the  advanced  German 
positions. 

After  Neuve  Chapelle  the  Gurkhas  are 
next  seen  fighting  alongside  the  Belgians  in 
Flanders,  having  marched  there  on  foot. 
As  several  oflScers  and  men  who  have 
been  there  personally  have  described  to  the 
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author,  we  had  only  one  line  of  guns,  whereas 
the  Germans  had  several  lines  and  many 
machine-guns.  At  eleven  o'clock  on 
April  27  a  charge  was  made  by  the  gallant 
Gurkhas,  a  Sikh  regiment,  and  two 
Highland    regiments,    but,    owing    to    the 


The  experiences  of  one  man  of  the 
Gurkhas,  in  the  Battle  of  Loos,  is  typical 
of  the  line  work  which  these  troops  have 
done  in  France.  The  mines  and  heavy 
artillery  having  prepared  the  way  for  our 
attack,  hardly  liad  he  and  his  companions 


GIJRKirA     BOMBERS    AT    WORK. 


severe  fire  of  the    Germans,  little   advance 
\vas  made. 

During    the 
Festubert     on 
August  9,  at 
again  at  Loos 
the    Gurklias 
impoi'tant  parts 


Second   Battle  of  Ypres,  at 

May     9,     at      Hooge     on' 

Loos  on   September  25,  and 

and  Hulluch  on  October  8, 

at   each    engagement   played 


left  the  trench,  when  a  German  shell 
exploded  near  him,  killing  two  men  and 
injuring  a  couple  of  others  ;  but  his  company 
gained  three  lines  of  German  trenches,  and, 
having  successfully  attacked  the  fourth, 
another  company  of  his  regiment  came  up 
and  started  consolidating  the .  trenches.  He 
killed    personally    two    or    three    Germans 


1^f^^. 


GENERAL    COMPLIMENTING     GURKHA     OFFICERS    AND    MEN    WHO    HAVE    RECEIVED     HONOURS. 


before  he  was  wounded,  and  he  then  walked 
back  to  tlie  first-aid  post  alone,  with  the  aid 
of  a  stick  which  he  managed  to  pick  up  on 
the  field. 

The  writer   cannot  fail   to   mention   the 


wonderful  work  of  iho;  O.C.  of  the 
rxurkha  Eifles,  whose  energetic  leadersliip 
saved  the  situation  from  becoming  critical 
when  the  Germans  bad  pierced  a  section 
of   our   line  near  Neuve   Chapelle   during 


GENERAL    INSPECTING    A    GURKHA    BATTALION    JUST    OUT    OF    THE    TRENCHES. 


GURKHAS    CAPTURING    A     GERMAN    TRENCH. 


November,  1914.  Without  going  into 
elaborate  detail,  the  writer  can  state  that 
his  already  high  opinion  of  them,  based  upon 
a  personal  acquaintance  at  first  hand  of  the 
Gurkhas  in  India  for  many  years— not  only 
of  their  life  in  barracks,  but  also  in  frontier 
expeditions,  and  furthermore  by  close  personal 
study  in  France  for  several  months— has 
been  further  strengthened  by  seeing  their 
cheery  disposition,  whether  they  were  in  the 
front-line  trenches,  or  were  marching  back 
from  the  firing-line,  after  eight  days  or  so 
of  terrific  pounding,  to  rest  and  refit. 

To   one   not   accustomed   to   life   in   the 
Orient,   no   doubt  many   of    the    Gurkhas' 


methods  of  cooking  and  preparing  their 
food  may  appear  very  novel  indeed  ;  but 
their  rude  stoves,  scooped  out  of  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  and  little  fireplaces  built  up  with 
three  stones,  on  w4iich  they  cook  their 
chaputties — resembling  Scotch  scones  made 
by  an  inexperienced  cook — are  probably  not 
more  strange  to  the  European  eye  than  are 
the  wonderful  fire  plates  on  the  gas  range — 
provided  for  the  various  castes  of  Indians  at 
the  base  hospitals — to  the  Gurkhas.  Certain 
it  is  that  these  picturesque  scenes  of 
four  or  five  hundred  men  squatting  on  the 
ground  over  these  little  crude  earth-stoves, 
some    patting    out  the   chaputties   between 
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their  hands,  others  turning  them  over  on 
the  top  stone  of  their  Httle  fireplaces,  others 
bringing  up  water,  ghee,  and  flour,  and 
mixing  up  the  dough  for  the  chaputties, 
and  others,  again,  cutting  up  pieces  of 
mutton  with  their  kukris,  will  live  for  ever 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  seen  them 
at  work. 

When  Kipling  wrote  "  East  is  East, 
and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain 
shall  meet,"  perchance  in  his  subcon- 
sciousness there  lurked  no  idea  of  a  great 
European  War,  nor  that  the  East  would 
come  to  help  in  this  life-and-death  struggle 
of  the  West,  and  bj  its  coming,  not  only 
diffuse  in  the  West  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  life,  habits,  and  customs, 
but  would  take  back  again  to  the  East 
a  deeper  and  more  profound  understanding 
jof  the  white  man's  character,  life,  and 
deepest  emotions.  Possibly  that  Gurkha 
soldier  who  summed  up  his  experiences  in 
the  following  words  to  the  writer,  when 
at  the  Front  in  France,  "  Sahib,  this  is  the 
Devil's  war — the  end  of  all  war  '  "  may  have 


had  a  more  profound  and  metaphysical  insight 
into  the  ultimate  tendency  of  this  War  than 
many  of  us  had  in  earlier  days — possibly 
his  instinct  was  even  more  subtle  than  the 
'majority  of  us  realise  even  now.  The 
Allies  are  agreed,  and  the  Germanic  PoAvers 
hint,  that  future  guarantees  must  be  made 
at  the  peace  table  which  will  practically 
render  another  European  War  impossible. 

The  Gurkhas  have  come  from  the  East 
and  have  laid  down  their  lives  on  the 
battlefields  of  France,  they  have  played 
a  glorious  part  in  warding  off  the  German 
menace  in  the  War's  critical  days,  and  they 
have  stood  guard  over  the  Pas  de  Calais. 
Hundreds  of  them  sleep  peacefully  beneath 
the  shell-ploughed  fields  of  France  —  an 
immortal  tribute  to  the  Gurkhas'  love  of 
the.  Empire. 

To-day  the  mighty  hosts  of  our  own  sons 
are  bearing  the  ever-increasing  burden  and 
sacrifice.  "Sahib,  this  is  the  eud  of  all 
war!"  The  simple  Gurkha  experienced,  over 
a  year  ago,  the  thought  latent  in  each 
warrior's  heart  to-day. 


GURKHAS    CONSOLIDATING    A    CAPTURED    TRENCH 


THORGILS   OF 
TREADHOLT 


By    MAURICE    HEWLETT 

Illustrated  by  H.   R.   Millar 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS.— Treadholt  lies  in  the  south-west  of  Iceland,  between  Markfleet 
and  Cogsound,  and  there  Thorgils,  son  of  Timber  Thord,  was  born.  Timber  Thord  had  become  rich  and  intended 
to  become  richer.  He  bought  a  ship  in  Cogsound  and  sailed  on  a  voyage  to  Norway.  After  a  time  his  wife  told 
her  children  that  he  had  been  drowned  at  sea  ;  and  then  she  married  Thorgrim  Scarleg,  who  had  come  to  Treadholt 
as  reeve.  When  Thorgils  was  full-grown,  he  sailed  for  Norway,  whence  he  subsequently  voyaged  to  Scotland. 
There  he  killed  in  single  combat  a  Viking  named  Swart,  and  thus  became  a  rich  man,  for  the  law  of  the  holm  was 
that  the  goods  of  the  beaten  fell  to  the  conqueror,  and  he  was  now  master  of  three  or  four  ships,  with  their  companies, 
and  a  store  of  goods  besides.  He  asked  in  marriage  Gudrun,  the  sister  of  Earl  Anlaf,  of  Caithness.  He  stayed  in 
Caithness  through  the  winter,  and  next  summer  there  was  a  foray  into  Ireland.  The  marriage  was  to  be  when  the)' 
returned.  It  was  in  Ireland  that  he  found  a  certain  sword  of  special  qualities,  of  which  his  friend  Eadwine  had  dreamed 
and  told  him.  On  his  return  from  Ireland  Thorgils  said  he  should  return  home,  and  would  not  go  on  with  the  marriage, 
and  Eadwine  married  the  girl  instead.  Later,  after  his  return  to  Treadholt,  Thorgils  married  Thorey,  lostan's 
foster-daughter,  and  he  became  a  Christian.  Some  years  now  passed  over  Treadholt,  prosperous  years.  Then  a 
message  came  from  Earl  Eric  the  Red,  who  was  bound  for  a  far  country  where  he  thought  of  making  a  settlement, 
and  asked  Thorgils  to  join  him,  and  he  would  be  in  fair  way  to  found  a  kingdom.  So  Thorgils  and  Thorey,  and 
lostan  and  his  daughter  Gudrun,  set  sail.  They  had  a  severe  voyage,  with  famine  on  board  ship,  through  being 
becalmed,  and  in  the  winter  their  ship  was  lost  on  the  rocks.  They  built  a  house  where  they  lauded,  but  sickness 
took  them,  and  one  after  another  died.  A  son  was  born  to  Thorgils  and  Thorey  that  winter,  and  they  named  him 
Thorfinn.  With  the  spring,  they  launched  a  new  ship  they  had  made ;  but  while  Thorgils  and  his  companions 
climbed  a  glacier  to  view  the  prospect,  the  thralls  stole  the  ship  and  sailed  away,  and  Thorgils  returned  to  find  the 
house  ransacked  and  Thorey  killed.  Out  of  wreckage  and  skins  they  made  a  rough  boat,  and  set  out  for  the  islands 
they  had  seen  from  the  glacier,  the  sad  Thorgils  taking  care  of  the  little  Thorfinn  with  great  tenderness. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

A  WELCOME  FROM  THE  MAINLAND. 

ITH  such  stores  of 
food  and  water  as 
they  could  compass 
iu  the  coracle,  they 
rowed  away  from 
the  islands  on  the 
first  ebb.  It  was 
hot  —  a  still  day. 
The  cliffs  and 
mountains  of 
Greenland  could  be 
seen  through  the  brown  haze,  rising  into 
white  peaks  above  it,  themselves  looking  like 
the  clouds.  Thorgils  kept  a  north-easterly 
course,  making  out  that  he  might  be  within 
hail  of  the  land  in  from  ten  to  twelve  hours. 
A  little  wind  got  up  about  an  hour  before 
noon  ;  they  hoisted  their  sail  and  made 
better  speed. 

Their  hearts  were  now  high  with  hope, 
and  even  Thorgils  began  to  be  easier  in  his 


mind.  He  told  them  a  dream  he  had  had 
last  night.  "  I  was  at  home  at  Treadholt," 
he  said,  "  and  five  candles  were  burning  on 
the  floor  by  my  knee,  and  there  was  a  thief 
in  the  biggest  of  them.  Then  presently  a 
woman  came  in  at  the  door  and  stood  there 
looking  at  me,  who  then  came'  down  the 
hall  quickly  and  snuffed  the  candle  that  had 
a  thief  in  it  with  her  fingers.  '  A  fine 
dripping  mess  you  suffer  here,'  she  said,  and 
then,  ^  Do  you  come  into  the  garth  with  me 
and  answer  for  that  theft  shown  in  the 
candle.  You  have  taken  away  my  eggs,' 
she  said,  '  and  eaten  them,  and  what  I  am 
to  do  I  can't  tell.'  " 

"Yes,"  said  Thorfinn,  who  had  been 
listening  to  all  this,-  "  and  then  she  said 
that  her  children  had  taken  away  our 
boat." 

"  Why,"  said  Thorgils,  "  what's  the  mean- 
ing of  this  ?  Did  you  see  the  womau,  too, 
my  lad  ? " 

Thorfinn  nodded.  "  Yes,  yes,  I  saw  her. 
She  showed  her  legs  like  a  man,  and  she 
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was  ^0  big  round."  He  stretched  his  arms 
out  to  make  a  hoop. 

"  Now,"  said  Thorlaf,  "  you  shall  hear  my 
dream.  I  was  at  home  with  you,  and  we 
were  sitting  at  board.  Thorny  came  in 
with  a  trencher  on  which  were  blocks  of 
cheese.  She  went  along  the  table,  dealing 
out  the  cheese,  and  when  she  came  to  me, 
she  stayed  a  while,  picking  over  what  was 
left,  and  then  she  gave  me  a  piece  with  all 
the  rind  pared  away.  '  There's  for  you,' 
she  said.  It  was  a  good  cheese,  too,  for  I 
dreamed  that  I  ate  it." 

Thorgils  said  :  "  That's  a  lucky  dream  of 
yours.  I  read  from  it  that  we  shall  go  home 
again,  and  that  you  and  Thorny  will  make  a 
match  of  it." 

"  I  read  it,"  Sfcarkad  said,  "  that  we  have 
got  over  the  worst  of  our  hick,  and  are  now 
come  down  to  the  meaty  part  of  it." 

The  luck  of  the  day  held,  at  any  rate,  for 
they  were  near  enough  now  to  the  land  to 
see  the  waves  breaking  on  the  cliffs.  They 
made  out  Cape  Farewell,  thrusting  out  a  flat 
green  neb  far  into  the  sea,  and  kept  that 
upon  their  lee.  Thorgils  intended  to  shelter 
in  the  firth  w^hich  he  had  seen  from  the 
mountain-top,  wliich  lay,  as  he  thought,  just 
north  of  the  cape,  and  which,  as  he  made 
out,  was  where  Eric  the  Eed  had  settled 
himself.  He  and  his  men  were  now  very 
tired  ;  but  the  tide  served  them,  and  though 
the  wind  had  dropped,  there  was  no  sea  to 
speak  of.  Late  at  night  they  entered  a  great 
arm  of  the  ocean  between  shelving  shores 
covered  Avith  wood,  and  on  the  northern 
shore  they  stayed  them,  and  made  a  tent  for 
the  night.  They  were  lucky  enough  to  find 
a  spring  of  fresh  water  within  reach. 

Next  morning  they  re-embarked  and 
pulled  up  the  firth.  They  rowed  until  well 
into  the  afternoon,  and  began  to  see  signs  of 
habitancy.  "  We  are  come  among  men 
again,  God  be  thanked,"  Thorgils  said.  They 
saw  wood,  cut  and  corded  ;  they  saw  a  boat 
on  the  shore  ;  presently  they  saw  a  boat- 
house  built  under  the  shelter  of  a  spit  of 
land,  and  round  the  point  of  that  a  ship, 
riding  at  anchor,  and  then  a  homestead. 

It  brought  the  tears  into  Thorgils'  eyes  to 
see  so  fair  a  sight  as  this — a  timber  house  of 
broad  eaves,  smoke  from  a  chimney  in  the 
midst  of  it,  fields  of  ripe  grain,  a  man  reaping 
barley  with  a  hook.  In  the  yard  of  the  house 
there  was  a  girl  hanging  clothes  on  a  line. 
A  prick-eared  dog  came  racing  and  barking 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  sat  up  there 
high  on  his  haunches,  and  watched  them. 
"We  are  saved  alive  from  the  desolation," 


said  Thorgils  ;  and  they  pulled  into  the 
shore. 

The  reaper  now  came  down  to  meet  them. 
He  and  the  voyagers  stood  at  first  looking  at 
each  other,  then  Thorgils  said,  "Give  you 
hail,  master,"  and  the  man  answered  in  his 
own  tongue.  There  were  no  need  to  •  ask 
whence  they  were  come,  for  it  was  evident 
upon  them. 

Heriolf  was  this  settler's  name  ;  he  was  a 
Norwegian,  and  a  good  soul.  He  took  them 
all  up  to-  his  little  house  ;  his  wife  and  girls 
came  out  to  greet  them.  Very  soon  they  were 
sitting  at  a  board,  and  a  bowl  of  milk  in 
front  of  Thorfinn,  not  at  all  used  to  such 
food.  There  was  much  to  say  on  both  sides, 
but  first  of  all  they  learned  that  Eric's  settle- 
ment was  not  in  this  firth  at  all,  but  two  days' 
sail  northward  of  it.  Heriolf  had  belonged 
there,  but  had  got  into  trouble,  and  was  now 
an  outlaw.  How  was  that  ?  Well,  he  bad 
killed  a  man  for  good  cause— so  he  said — 
and  had  not  been  able  to  clear  himself.  He 
was  well  enough  here,  where  he  had  been  for 
two  years  now. 

"But  I  would  go  back  if  I  could,"  he 
said.  "There  are  very  few  here  yet,  good 
land  though  it  be,  and  what  men  come  are 
mostly  here  for  the  same  reason  as  mine. 
Now,  a  man  may  settle  with  himself  whether 
or  not  he  had  cause  to  kill  another  man,  but, 
for  all  that,  he  may  not  judge  the  case  of 
others,  nor  need  he  desire  the  company  of 
man-slayers  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  If  I  could 
inlaw  myself  again,  I  w^ould  leave  this  place 
to-morrow."  Thorgils  said  that  they  might  see 
about  that  by  and  by,  and  then,  having  told 
something  of  his  adventures  and  misfortunes, 
asked  whether  Heriolf  had  seen  anything 
of  the  ship  and  the  robbers  on  board  her. 
Heriolf  described  a  ship  which  had  come  in 
the  summer  before,  but  had  not  come  ashore. 
So  far  as  he  knew,  there  had  been  ten  on  board 
of  her,  but  they  said  that  they  had  lost  some 
of  their  company  in  a  gale.  He  described 
the  master  of  the  vessel  in  such  a  way  that 
they  thought  it  must  be  Snae-Coll  himself. 
They  had  stayed  a  week  and  provisioned  their 
ship,  said  Heriolf,  and  then  had  turned 
about  and  gone  out  to  sea  again.  He  had 
told  them  where  the  great  settlement  was. 
"  You'll  find  them  there,  I  expect."  Thorgils 
said  that  there  were  accounts  to  be  regulated 
with  those  men,  and  he  thought  that  he  should 
do  his  best  to  find  Eric's  firth  before  the 
summer  was  ended. 

However,  what  with  weariness  of  the  sea, 
and  the  hospitality  of  Heriolf  and  his  family, 
and  the  fondness  there  grew  up  to  be  between 
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the  women  and  Thorfinn,  they  spent  the 
winter  at  the  homestead,  and,  indeed,  the 
following  spring  and  summer.  Esteem  grew 
between  Thorgils  and  Heriolf,  and  a  firm 
friendship.  But  after  the  next  year's  harvest 
Thorgils  said  that  he  must  certainly  be  off. 
Heriolf  offered  him  his  ship  and  all  the 


repay  me  the  value  of  five  such  ships  as 
mine." 

"  I'll  do  that,"  said  Thorgils.  '^  Eric  and 
I  are  long  acquaintances." 

"  You  won't  ijnd  him  the  man  he 
used  to  be,"  Herio'lf  told  him.  *'  He  is 
something   of   a    king    in    the   settlement, 


"And  the  man  answered  in  bis  own  tongue." 


Stores  he  w^ould  need,  and  Thorgils  said  that 
he  couldn't  refuse  such  a  chance.  "  But  how 
shall  I  repay  you,  my  friend  ?  " 

''As  for  that,"  said  Heriolf,  "you  shall 
send  me  the  price  of  her  when  you  can.  But 
there  is  a  thing  dearer  to  me  than  the  money. 
I^  you  can  arrange  for  my  return  to  the 
settlement   with    Eric  the  'Eed,   you    will 


and  fond  of  his  own  way.  But,"  he  went 
on,  "I  shall  have  good  luck  from  you,  I 
know.  You  yourself,  if  I  know  anything 
of  men,  have  a  kind  of  greatness  in 
you.  You  bear  both  fortunes  equally 
well."  Then,  as  the  tale  says,  they 
blessed  each  other,  and  Thorgils  sariled  aw^ay 
out  of  the  firth. 
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CHAPTER    XY. 

THEY   FIND   ERIC   THE   RED. 

They  came  to  the  mouth  of  Eric's  firth  in 
October,,  just  when  the  winter  had  begun, 
and  sailed  up  into  the  land  until  they  met 
with  signs  of  habitancj,  which  was  a  good 
twelve  hours'  sailing.  There  was  good  land 
on  either  side  the  firth,  but  not  so  good, 
Thorgils  judged,  as  that  which  they  had  left. 
The  mountains  were  higher  and  the  shores 
narrower.  They  saw  great  glaciers  glittering 
in  the  sun,  which  at  mid-winter  would  bring 
the  ice-hummocks  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
Notwithstanding,  it  was  a  fine  country,  and 
the  snow  not  yet  thick  upon  it. 

They  came  to  the  shipping  and  a  quay, 
berthed  their  ship,  and  prepared  to  go  ashore. 
But  before  they  were  ready  they  saw  another 
ship  coming  in  behind  them.  She  had  the 
same  wind,  and  was  making  for  the  same 
mooring-place.  Thorgils  knew  her  rig  for  a 
ship  from  home.  "  Good  tidings  !  "  he  said, 
and  sent  off  Thorkf  and  Col  to  meet  her. 
They  boarded  the  merchantman,  on  whose 
after-deck  there  sat  a  broad-shouldered  man 
in  red.  Directly  he  saw  them  come  on  board 
he  was  up  and  came  to  meet  them.  "  Hail  I  " 
he  said.  ''  And  who  may  you  be  ?  "  They 
told  him  their  names,  and  in  whose  company 
they  were.  "  Why,"  said  the  man,  '*  this  is  fine 
news.  I  am  Thorstan  White,  and  am  just 
come  from  your  country.  Is  Thorgils  aboard 
your  vessel  ?  "  They  said.  Yes.  ''  Then  let 
me  go  and  see  him." 

There  was  a  good  greeting  between  them, 
much  to  hear  andjlearn.  Thorstan  said  that  he 
had  been  in  Norway,  expecting  Thorlaf  to 
come  back  ;  but  when  there  was  no  sign  of 
him,  he  became  uneasy,  and  fitted  out  a  ship 
with  merchandise  and  sailed  over  to  Iceland. 
He  went  up  to  Treadholt,  and  found  all  well 
there.  ''  Your  brother  Haermg  has  all  , in 
hand,  and  holds  his  own  well  with  Asgrini 
and  his  friends.  He  was  uneasy  about  you, 
having  heard  nothing  for  four  wmters." 

"  Is  that  all  it  is  ?  "  Thorgils  said.  "  I  had 
thought  it  had  been  twenty."  Then  he  asked 
about  Thorny.  She  was  married,  it  seems, 
to  a  man  called  Bearne  of  the  Pit,  Thorstan 
Gode's  son,  this  Thorstan  Gode  being  a  new- 
comer. 

Thorgils  said  little  about  it,  but  was  not 
greatly  pleased  with  the  news.  "  I  could 
have  found  her  a  better  husband,"  was  all  he 
had  to  say. 

But  nothing  could  have  been  better  than 
this  meeting  with  Thorstan  White.  "  I  am 
lucky  to  have  fallen  in  with  you  so  soon,"  he 


said.  "  Now,  you  are  to'make  what  use  you 
will  of  me — of  me  and  my  gear.  It  is  all  at 
your  service,  as  much  as  at  my  own.  I  tell 
you  so  fairly  before  these  lads,  and  will  never 
go  back  on  my  word." 

Thorgils  was  touched.  *'  I  had  forgotten, 
to  my  shame,  what  good  friends  I  had.  But 
it  is  true  that  we  have  known  dark  days." 
Thorstan  asked  him  what  was  the  worst 
of  all  that  he  had  felt,  and  for  a  time  got 
no  answer ;  but  presently  Thorgils  told 
him.  "  To  see  that  hut  upon  the  wild  shore 
standing  still  by  itself,  and  to  fear  misfortune 
within  it — that  was  bad.  But  nothing  was 
w^orse  than  this — to  have  taken  a.  beautiful 
girl  from  her  foster-mother,  strong  and  fresli 
in  her  youth,  and  to  see  her  lying  dead  in 
her  cold  bed,  wasted  and  made  old  by  misery 
before  her  time — that,  Thorstan,  made  an 
old  man  of  me,  and  I  doubt  I  shall  get  over 
that.  Never  yet  have  I  forgotten  the  sight 
of  her  wide-open  eyes,  which  had  seen  terror, 
and  should  see  nothing  else,  and  that  child 
there  groping  upon  her  for  the  means  of 
life." 

*'  It  was  bad,"  said  Thorstan  White,  "  yet 
you  are  alive,  and  the  boy  is  alive." 

"  I  have  often  wished  he  was  not,"  said 
Thorgils,   but   told    nothing   of    how   near^ 
Thorfinn  had  been  to  death  since  then. 

They  stayed  for  the  night  where  they  were, 
and  in  the  morning  weighed  anchor  and 
rowed  the  ships  further  up  the  firth  ;  for 
Eric  did  not  live  by  that  haven,  but  in 
another,  where  he  had  a  large  settlement, 
and  lived  in  a  fine  stone  house,  like  an  earl. 
The  two  ships  went  up  together,  and  found 
Eric's  haven,  and  a  town  built  there.  Then 
they  unloaded  the  merchandise  and  stored 
it,  and  went  into  the  market  to  see  the 
inhabitants.  They  found  numbers  of 
acquaintances,  who  gave  Thorgils  a  good 
greeting.  News  of  him  soon  reached  Eric 
the  Bed,  sitting  in  his  hall  and  hearing  law- 
suits. "  Bid  him  come  to  me,"  said  the 
great  man,  and  went  on  with  his  law-suits. 

Thorgils,  who  was  both  busy  and  interested, 
received  the  message,  but  didn't  answer  it 
other  than  by  saying :  "  I  will  see  him 
by  and  by."  It  is  thought  that  Eric  was 
offended,  but  it  may  be  that  Thorgils  himself 
was  so.  The  fact  is  that  the  two  men,  who 
had  been  four  years,  since  the  summons,  in 
coming  together,  did  not  hit  it  off  with  each 
other  when  they  met. 

Outwardly  there  was  some  show  of 
cordiality.  Thorgils  went  into  the  stone 
house  when  Eric  and  some  of  his  friends  were 
sitting  there,  waiting  for  supper.     All  men 


"Hewed  at  the  bear  with  all  his  might." 


stood  up  to  meet  him,  except  Eric  himself. 
He  called  out,  "  Hail  to  you,  traveller  !  " 
before  he  drank.  Thorgils,  whose  leanness 
made  him  appear  both  older  and  taller  than 
he  really  was,  walked  up  to  the  high  seat, 
looking  neither  to  right  nor  left  of  him. 
When  he  came  to  where  Eric  was  sitting,  he 
.e^reeted  him  well.  "You  have  taken  your 
time,  neighbour,''  says  Eric. 
^  "  It  has  taken  me  more  than  time,"  said 
-Thorgils. 

'*  Meat  off  your  bones,  my  friend,"  says 
Erie,  "  and  company  to  boot." 

Thorgils  said  nothing  more,  but  when 
they  sat  to  supper  Eric  gave  him  the  next 
^eat  to  himself.     Thorstan  White  sat  next, 


then  Thorlaf ,  Col,  and  Starkad.  They  made 
merry,  and  most  of  them  talked  at  once  ; 
but  Thorgils,  who  was  never  much  of  a 
talker,  said  little.  No  doubt  he  felt  that  he 
had  come  a  long  journey  for  very  little, 
and  no  doubt  his  mind  ran  upon  the  two 
graves  side  by  side  in  the  desert  bay. 

But  he  told  Eric  of  the  misfortunes  whicli 
had  befallen  him,  and  got  some  news  which 
he  wanted.  Eric  said  :  "  Those  rascals  o-f 
yours  are  in  this  country.  I  have  heard  tell 
of  them,  though  they  weren't  so  hardy  as  to 
come  here.  Their  ship  came  in  last  fall  ; 
they  sent  a  man  ashore  for  victuals  and 
drink,  chiefly  drink.  They  said  that  they 
were  from  Iceland,  but  had  lost  their  bearings 
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in  a  storm — been  driven  on  to  the  Seal 
Islands,  held  there  all  the  summer.  The 
master  of  the  vessel  had  died  out  there,  thej 
said,  and  several  more  of  their  company. 
They  sold  two  girls  in  the  market,  and  were 
off  before  I  could  come  at  them  to  ask  for 
news  of  you.  They  w^ent  up.  the  firth,  and 
took  up  some  land  in  settlement,  I  believe. 
It  would  be  worth  your  while  to  go  up  there 
one  of  these  days.  They  may  be  the  very 
men." 

"  They  may  be,"  said  Thorgils,  but  seemed 
to  take  no  great  interest  in  them. 

Thorgils  built  himself  a  house  against  the 
winter,  and  took  himself  into  it  with  Thorfinn 
and  the  three  young  men,  who  would  not 
leave  him.  Starkad  married  a  daughter  of 
Thorstan  White  called  Bergthora.  She 
kept  house  for  the  five  of  them.  They  did 
not  see  much  of  Eric  the  Red,  who,  never- 
theless, was  always  urging  Thorgils  to  take 
up  land  and  settle  there.  Thorgils  said  that 
there  was  no  hurry  about  that.  The  land 
would  not  run  away,  whereas  he  might. 
Anyhow,  he  said,  he  would  look  about  him, 
and  if  he  saw  anything  which  tempted  him, 
they  could  talk  about  it  afterwards.  "  There's 
no  man  I  w^ould  sooner  have  on  my  land 
than  yourself,"  Eric  said,  and  made  Thorgils 
raise  one  of  his  eyebrows.  He  didn't  see 
the  use  of  saying  anything,  but  his  thought 
was  that  no  land  which  he  took  would  be 
Eric's  land.  It  would  be  Thorgils'  land, 
according  to  his  notion. 

The  house  he  had  built  for  himself  stood 
outside  the  town,  towards  the  mountains. 
They  began  to  rise  about  six  hours'  journey 
away.  That  winter,  as  it  happened,  much 
damage  was  done  to  flocks  by  a  white  bear, 
which  had  come  down  the  glacier  and  lay 
about  in  the  daytime.  No  man  could  find 
him,  and  a  price  was  set  upon  his  carcase, 
which  was  levied  on  all  the  settlers.  He  was 
out  there  all  winter,  and  the  damage  done  was 
serious.  It  was  getting  well  on  towards  the 
spring,  though  the  snow  w^as  still  heavily  on 
the  land,  when  Thorstan  White  and  a  number 
of  the  townspeople  w^ere  up  at  Thorgils' 
house.  A  ship  had  come  in,  and  the  chapmen 
had  stored  their  goods  in  the  bower  up  there. 
One  morning,  when  they  were  all  in  the 
storehouse,  cheapening  the  merchandise, 
Thorfinn,  who  had  been  running  to  and  fro 
between  house  and  bower,  peered  into  the 
place  and  called  :  ''  Father,  father  !  " 

Thorgils  looked  up  from  his  affair. 
"  What  now,  my  son  ?  " 

"Oh,  father,"  said  Thorfinn,  "there's 
such  a  great  dog   out  here   in  the  garth. 


You  never  saw.  He's  as  fat  as  fat,  and  yellow 
all  over,  and  no  tail  to  him." 

Thorgils  had  no  suspicions.  "  Never  you 
mind  it,  lad,"  he  said.  "  But  you  had  better 
stop  in  here.  Don't  go  out,  but  leave  the 
dog  alone." 

He  went  on  with  his  reckoning,  but 
presently  he  heard  a  cry  from  outside- 

"  Oh,  oh,  he's  taking  me  away  !  " 

They  all  sprang  round,  and  in  a  flash 
Thorgils  knew  what  the  dog  must  be.  He 
drew  Earth-house-prey — which  had  never 
left  him  yet  —  and  ran  out  of  the  bower. 
They  all  made  way  for  him.  Then  he  saw 
the  great  flat-headed  beast  squatting  on  his 
hams  in  the  snow,  and  Thorfinn,  like  a  girl's 
doll,  in  his  black  mouth.  He  w^as  wagging 
his  fond  head  about,  and  the  child  looked 
to  be  dead. 

Thorgils  turned  sick  with  fear,  and  then 
his  anger  rose  in  him  like  a  tide  of  hot 
water.  He  was  close  upon  them  in  a 
moment,  and  hewed  at  the  bear  with  all 
his  might.  He  hit  him  on  the  flat  of  his 
skull  betw^een  the  ears,  and  split  it  open. 
The  huge  creature  fell  in  a  huddle  of  fur 
and  meat,  and  Thorfinn  dropped  out  of  his 
mouth.  He  was  insensible,  but  had  no 
bones  broken,  and  no  hurt  to  speak  of, 
beyond  some  bruises.  Thorgils,  who  hardly 
knew  what  he  had  done,  carried  the  child 
into  the  house  and  stayed  with  him  until  he 
had  recovered  himself ;  but  all  the  others 
gathered  about  the  bear,  and  one  of  them 
pelted  off  to  spread  the  news  in  the  town. 

There  was  high  excitement  over  it,  and 
Thorgils'  fame  grew  beyond  belief.  That 
same  day  a  number  of  the  people  about  came 
up  with  their  share  of  the  bear-money. 
They  told  the  news  to  Eric  the  Red,  who 
showed  himself  true  to  his  name  over  it. 
At  first  he  was  quite  put  out.  "  Well,  well, 
and  what  is  it  to  me  ?  I  never  supposed 
the  man  was  in  his  dotage."  But  he  sent 
some  of  his  people  down  to  have  the  beast 
cut  up.  Thorgils  had  the  skin  and  the 
teeth  as  his  due.  Later  on,  Eric  seemed 
to  make  little  of  the  affair,  saying  that  a 
woman  would  have  done  as  much  as  that 
in  defence  of  her  child. 

Thorstan  White  then  said  :  "  Yes,  and  have 
been  mauled  for  her  pains.  It  takes  a  man 
and  a  sword  to  split  a  bear's  skull  in  two." 

Eric  nodded,  looking  as  if  he  was  thinking 
of  something  more  important.  Following 
his  lead,  many  of  those  about  him  made  light 
of  Thorgils  and  his  renown.  Others  took  the 
other  side,  and  the  talk  grew  high.  The  one 
who  said  least  about  it  was  Thorsrils  himself  i 
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bufc  it  is  probable  that  he  knew  everything 
that  was  debated,  and  certain  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  coohiess  growing  between  Eric 
and  himself.  As  often  happens,  a  growing 
coolness  is  apt  to  break  suddenly  into  a  flame 
of  heat.     So  it  did  now. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

COL   INVOLVED   AGAIN. 

Eric  the  Red  declared  that  he  was  sick 
and  tired  of  the  bear  and  Thorgils'  glory  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  that,  men  talked  round  about 
ifc,  having  little  else  to  do  before  the  spring 
weather  broke  up  the  ice  in  the  firth.  At 
such  times  of  year  as  this,  between  the  stern 
winter  and  the  grace  of  the  warm  rain,  men 
hang  about  the  hall,  drinking  more  than 
they  need,  and  talking  louder  than  they 
ought.  Col,  Thorlaf,  and  Starkad  always 
kept  together.  They  had  a  strong  following 
among  the  sons  and  friends  of  Thorstan 
White.  On  the  other  side  were  Eric's 
followers  and  servants.  They  were  fond  of 
matching  one  champion  against  another — 
all  tongue-work — and  weren't  too  particular 
what  they  said.  So  it  was  that  Thorgils  was 
set  up  against  Eric,  and  the  tales  climbed  as 
high  as  the  church -steeple.  A  man  called 
Hall — a  servant  of  Eric's — grew  very  bitter 
over  it,  and  scoffed  the  pretensions  of 
Thorgils.  "  What  does  ifc  amount  to,  when 
all's  said  ?  That  he  has  been  shipwrecked, 
and  lost  his  wife,  lost  his  ship,  lost  his  thralls, 
and  come  in  here  with  the  clothes  he  stands 
up  in  not  his  own.  And  you  set  a  man  like 
that  against  Eric  the  Red,  who  has  harried 
in  England  as  far  as  Dovercourt,  and  is 
feared  half  over  Scotland  and  in  all  the  Isles  ! 
What  has  your  man  done  but  kill  a  bear  to 
save  a  baby  ?  That  is  a  woman's  business  ! 
And  to  see  him  with  that  child,  upon  my  soul, 
you  would  hardly  know  whether  he  is  man 
or  woman  !"  This  he  said  in  a  blusterous 
voice,  thick  with  beer  and  anger. 

Col  grew  very  red,  and  showed  him  hot 
eyes.  "  You  lie,  and  know^  that  you  are 
a  liar  !  "  he  said.     "  Now^  repeat  your  lie." 

Hall  stared  at  him,  and  grew  red  in  turn. 
"  That  I  will,"  he  said,  and  did  repeat  that 
Thorgils  was  like  an  old  woman.  It  was  his 
last  word,  for  Col,  who  had  been  leaning  on 
a  spear  as  he  stood  by  the  open  door,  now 
drove  it  through  Hall's  neck  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot. 

There  was  a  great  uproar,  and  men  took 
to  their  weapons  and  parted  off  into  sides. 
In  the  middle  of  it  Eric  the  Red  came  in. 


saw  the  body  of  Hall  lying  in  a  pool  of 
blood,  and  asked  who  had  dared  to  do  this. 
Col  avowed  his  deed.  Then  Eric  was  in  a 
great  rage.  "  Take  that  fellow,"  he  said  to 
his  people,  "  and  bind  him."  The  Thorgils 
party  all  stood  about  Col,  protecting  him. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  preparation 
for  battle  Thorgils  walked  into  the  hall. 
He  was  very  quiet,  as  he  always  was  in  these 
days.  "You  seem  to  be  busy,"  he  said. 
"  Achat's  the  matter  here  ?  " 

All  gave  place  to  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
directly  concerned  in  the  affair  ;  then,  lying 
in  their  midst,  he  saw  the  dead  man.  "  There 
has  been  some  mischief  here,"  he  said. 
"  Who  has  done  this  ?  "  They  cried  Col's 
name  to  him,  and  by  degrees  he  came  to 
understand  what  had  caused  Hall's  death. 

Then  Eric,  having  seated  himself  in  his  high 
seat,  shouted  for  silence  and  said  :  "  I  have 
given  orders  that  your  man  Col  be  taken 
and  bound,  that  right  may  be  done."  He 
looked  at  Thorgils  sternly  as  he  said  it. 

Thorgils  said  :  "It  is  not  for  me  to  deny 
your  right  to  weregild,  but  this  much  I  will 
say — that  if  anybody  is  to  avenge  the  death 
of  your  servant,  Eric,  it  is  yourself.  You  give 
yourself  the  airs  of  a  king  or  earl  out  here, 
but  you  are  no  king  or  earl  over  me  and  my 
friends,  but  a  settler  in  a  new  land.  Give  no 
orders,  then,  for  you  will  not  be  obeyed,  but 
rather  get  out  of  that  seat  of  yours  and  come 
down  and  do  what  you  deem  fitting.  You 
will  find  me  here  ready  for  you,  as  I  always 
have  been,  whether  for  peace  or  for  strife." 

Eric  grew  very  red,  and  said  something 
about  impudence  which  must  be  taught  its 
place.  "  What  is  to  prevent  me  from  dealing 
with  you  as  my  powers  warrant,  do  you 
suppose  ?  "  he  asked.  Thorgils'  answer  was 
a  good  one.  It  was  not  in  words  ;  but  he 
looked  down  upon  the  pommel  of  Earth- 
house-prey  at  his  thigh.  He  did  not  even 
put  his  hand  to  the  sword.  It  was  enough 
that  he  looked  at  ifc.  -  It  was,  at  least, 
enough  for  the  men  crowded  in  the  hall, 
who  had  no  desire  to  see  the  new  settlement 
cloven  by  war.  They  collected  about  Eric 
now,  and  reasoned  with  him,  while  Thorgils 
stood  his  ground,  and  men  who  had  been 
wavering  hitherto  came  over  silently  to  his 
side.  What  they  knew  about  Thorgils  was 
this — that  he  was  slow  to  wrath,  but  quite 
without  fear.  What  they  knew  about  Eric 
was — what  it  may  have  been.  He  had 
carried  matters  with  a  high  hand,  so  far,  in 
Greenland,  and  men  had  acquiesced  in  his 
dealings  because  no  one  of  them  had  seen 
his  way  to  question  them.     Now  there  stood 
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a  man  out  before  him  with  flat  and  plain 
questions,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
thought  that  Thorgils  was  right-  It  was 
a  matter  now  between  Eric  and  him.  Let 
Eric  fight  his  own  quarrel,  but  not  sit  in  a 
chair  and  give  orders.  It  may  be  that  Eric 
did  not  incline  to  a  wager  of  battle  with 
such  a  man  as  Thorgils,  and  the  less  so 
seeing  that  he  had  more  friends  than  had 
been  "looked  for.  In  the  upshot,  the  affair 
was  settled  between  them  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  peace  was  openly  declared.  But 
Thorgils  had  now  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
home. 

Two  things  delayed  him.  One  was  to  obtain 
the  inlawry  of  Heriolf,  his  friend  of  the 
distant  firth,  and  the  other  was  a  reckoning 
with  Snae-Coll,  the  thrall,  and  his  gang  of 
murderers.  The  first  matter  was  not  hard. 
He  argued  it  out  with  Eric  and  his  advisers, 
pledging  himself  as  surety  for  Heriolf 's 
peaceable  behaviour.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  ship  sail  to  bring  the  man  home, 
but  did  not  stay  himself  to  welcome  him. 
He  was  now  impatient  to  see  Iceland  again. 
But  he  had  w^ork  left  him  to  do  before 
he  could  think  of  that. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE   END   OF   THE   THEALLS. 

He  took  counsel  with  Thorstan  White, 
whose  advice  was  that  he  should  not  kill 
the  thralls  when  he  had  found  them  ;  but 
he  w^ould  say  nothing  about  that.  Then 
Thorstan  said  that  he  would  go  with  him, 
since  he  knew  within  a  Httle  just  where 
they  would  have  settled  ;  and  Thorgils  said 
"Yes"  to  that  very  heartily.  So  they  set 
out  to  go  up  the  firth  in  a  long  boat,  and 
after  they  had  passed  through  a  forest 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  they 
came  to  a  belt  of  good  land,  watered  l3y  a 
river  which  flowed  out  of  a  glacier,  and  after 
that  to  a  broad  creek.  They  rowed  up  the 
creek  for  two  hours,  and  then  saw  a  homestead 
lying  in  meadows.  There  was  a  landing- 
stage  and  boat  naoored  alongside  it.  Thorgils 
knew  it  at  once.  It  was  the  boat  which  had 
come  with  him  out  of  Iceland.  There  were 
no  signs  of  his  ship,  however. 

They  left  Thorlaf  in  the  boat,  and  went 
on  shore.  Some  women  were  working  in 
the  mead  by  the  house,  and  a  man  lying  on 
a  wall  watching  them.  A  dog  barked,  and 
the  man  looked  up  and  saw  them.  Presently 
he  slipped  off  the  wall  on  the  further  side 
of  it,  but  Thorgils  noticed  that  he  was  still 
there  ;    he  could  see  the  peak  of  his  hood 


over  the  wall.  The  party  continued  its  way 
and  reached  the  wall  which  bounded  the 
mead  towards  the  water.  The  women  ceased 
work  and  stood  up  to  watch  them  ;  but  the 
man  behind  the  wall  stooped  and  ran,  and 
presently  they  saw  him  running  across  the 
garth  towards  the  house.  Col  saw  him  go, 
but  Thorgils  said  he  had  seen  it  already, 
and  knew  who  it  was. 

Now  the  w^omen  came  to  them,  with  very 
few  words  which  could  be  understood.  They 
were  fat  women,  with  broad,  brown  faces, 
who  looked  to  be  both  good-tempered  and 
foolish.  They  used  strange  gestures,  sweeping 
with  their  arms.  Their  legs  were  not  hidden 
as  most  women's  are,  but  swathed  in  sacking. 
Thorgils  supposed  them  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  Seal  Islands,  and  felt  sorry  for 
them  ;  but  he  went  through  the  midst  of 
them  with  his  party,  straight  for  the  house. 

They  knocked  at  the  door,  and,  having  no 
answer,  tried  it  and  found  it  to  be  bolted. 
All  the  women  now  came  about  them  with 
loud  cries  and  protestations ;  but  Thorgils 
had  found  a  heavy  baulk  of  timber,  with 
which  he  broke  down  the  door.  Then  they 
W'cnt  into  the  house,  but  at  first  saw  nobody 
about.  It  w^as  close  inside,  and  smelt  very 
foul.  They  started  to  ransack,  and  presently 
Starkad  called  to  Thorgils  that  he  had  them. 
There  was  laughter  in  his  voice.  Thorgils 
went  to  where  he  w^as,  and  then  he,  too,  saw 
them. 

They  were  all  together — eight  of  them-— 
in  one  great  bed.  He  saw  them  billowing 
under  the  coverings  like  moles  underground. 
Then  Starkad  pulled  back  the  blankets  and 
discovered  them  all  huddled  together.  They 
did  not  move. 

Thorgils,  whose  eyes  w^ere  shining  cold, 
had  Earth-house-prey  draw^n  in  his  hand, 
and  lifted  it  up.  Whether  he  changed  his 
purpose  in  the  very  act  to  smite,  or  whether 
he  had  from  the  first  meant  to  do  what  he 
did,  the  tale  does  not  tell.  He  brought  the 
sword  down  flatways  upon  the  buttocks  of 
one  of  them,  and  they  all  jumped  up  and 
knelt  on  the  bed.  Thorgils  said  :  "  Come 
out  of  that."  And  one  by  one  they  got  off 
the  bed  and  knelt  to  him  on  the  floor. 

Thorgils  said  to  Col:  "Tie  them  up" 
Snae-Coll,  who  was  the  murderer,  took  it 
worse  than  the  rest,  for  he  seemed  to  go 
mad.  He  howled  like  a  dog  and  gibbered 
nonsense  ;  but  they  had  a  short  way  with 
^  that,  and  soon  had  him  as  quiet  as  the  rest 
of  them.  They  were  all  tied  up  and  left. 
while  Thorgils  and  Thorstan  went  over  the 
house  and  collected  what  there  was  of  value. 


*'Thea  Starkad  pulled  back  the  blanketb." 
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There  was  money,  a  good  deal  of  stock,  some 
of  his  own  furnishings,  such  as  bed-clothes, 
tools  and  clothing,  and  some  fine  furs. 
When  all  this  was  stowed  aboard,  Thorgils 
came  back  to  the  house,  where  Col  kept 
watch  upon  the  thralls.  He  had  still  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  but  he  did  not  mean  to 
use  it. 

He  spoke :  "  Snae-CoU  and  you  other 
thieves  who  murder  women,  listen  to  me. 
I  shall  not  kill  you,  because  that  would 
be  too  good  a  thing  for  you.  A  flash 
and  one  pang  of  fear,  and  then  you  are 
at  rest.  No,  but  you  shall  live  and  be 
wretched.  Thralls  you. were,  and  thralls' 
work  is  what  you  have  done  ;  thralls  you 
shall  be  henceforward.  Now  get  up,  and 
down  to  the  water," 

They  rose  to  their  feet,  white  and  dazed 
with  fear,  and  he  drove  them  before  him 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  There,  one  by 
one,  they  got  into  the  boat  and  huddled 
together  in  the  bows.  Then  they  rowed 
away  down  the  firth.  He  had  left  the 
women  behind  with  a  sufficiency  of  stock  to 
keep  them  through  the  winter.  They  would 
fare  better  there,  he  thought,  than  in  Eric's 


haven.  It  was  clear  that  they  had  done  all 
the  work  of  the  farm  for  their  masters. 
Now  they  should  do  it  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  So  far  as  appeared,  they  did 
not  regret  anything.  Some  of  them  waved 
farewell,  and  they  all  stood  watching  the 
boat  out  of  sight ;  but  when  they  were 
round  the  bend,  and  had  another  view  of 
the  homestead,  there  they  all  were  out 
in  the  mead  again.  Thorgils  saw  smoke 
coming  from  the  chmmey,  too.  "  They  will 
do  well  enough,"  he  said. 

The  end  of  the  thralls  was  that  he  sold 
them  all  in  the  market  the  day  after  he 
had  landed  them.  Thorstan  said  that 
he  had  been  merciful,  but  Thorgils  shook 
his  head  over  that.  "Nay,"  he  said,  "I 
had  been  merciful  to  kill  them  all  outright ; 
but  it  was  not  a  case  for  mercy.  ,You  have 
not  seen  what  I  saw  out  in  the  wilderness." 

Now  he  decided  to  make  ready  for  sailing, 
and  Thorstan  White  said  that  he  should  go 
home  with  him.  Starkad,  who  had  married 
a  wife  and  now  had  a  child,  made  up  his 
mind  to  stop  in  Greenland  for  a  while. 
Thorlaf  and  Col  said  that  they  should  go 
home  with  Thors^ils 


(To  be  continued?) 


MARCH. 


OLITHE  March,  the  lusty  troubadour,  is  here, 
■^    Singing  by  night  and  day  loud  serenades 
To  win  the  favour  of  the  sweet  young  year. 

For  whom  he  has  forsook  all  other  maids; 
And  for  a  while  she  frowns  upon  his  suit, 

And  pouts  in  buds  that  long  refuse  to  blow, 
For  though  he  sing  of  hidden  flower  and  fruit. 

She  still  will  toy  with  February's  snow ; 
But  when  he's  twenty«one  the  bright  girl  yields. 

And  throws  a  quick  green  mantle  over  her, 
And  trips  to  meet  him  through  the  woods  and  fields, 

While  fretful  songs  are  found  not  anywhere. 
And  when  they  part  before  the  April  rains, 
She  flings  her  love  a  primrose  for  his  pains. 

PERCY    HASELDEN. 


THE   HONEST 
BURGLAR 

By    EDWIN    PUGH 

Illustrated  by  Dudley  Hardy 


US  GOLIGHTLY 
knelt  before  the 
big,  square  safe  on 
its  pedestal  of  solid 
oak,  boring  holes 
in  the  painted  steel 
with  drill  and 
blow  -  pipe.  Gus 
was  a  burglar,  but 
not  a  burglar  of 
the  Bill  Sikes 
type.  Burglars  worthy  of  the  name  never 
are  of  that  type.  A  burglar  should  be, 
preferably,  a  little  man,  so  that  he  can  squeeze 
through  pantry  windows  and  other  inlets  too 
small  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  man  of 
average  size.  He  should  also  be  light-footed 
and  light-handed,  wiry  and  nimble,  so  that 
he  may  work  witli  as  little  noise  as  possible, 
and,  if  needs  be,  insinuate  his  puny  frame 
into  narrow  apertures,  such  as  the  space 
between  a  low  couch  and  the  floor,  or  the 
folds  of  a  screen  or  curtain.  And  that  was 
the  kind  of  man  Gus  was. 

He  looked  like  a  journeyman  mechanic  or 
small  tradesman  in  reduced  circumstances. 
He  w^ore  a  cheap,  ill-fitting  suit  of  faded 
tweeds,  a  bowler  hat,  a  frayed  but  fashionable 
collcir,  a  yellow-and-black  necktie,  and  brown 
canvas  shoes,  rubber-soled.  There  was  no 
bludgeon,  life-preserver,  or  other  deadly 
weapon  to  be  seen  protruding  from  any  of  his 
pockets.  Such  tools  as  he  carried  w^ere  neat 
and  workmanlike,  easily  bestowed  about  his 
person,  easily  taken  apart  and  put  together 
again,  and  it  was  not  the  clumsy  bulFs-eye 
lantern  of  popular  fiction,  but  an  up-to-date 
electric  torch,  shaped  like  a  flask,  that  threw 
a  spot  of  light  on  the  object  of  his  labours. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  a  dull-eyed,  drab-faced 
inan  of  middle  age  and  poor  physique,  with 
drooping  features  and  a  pathetic  moustache. 


obviously  his  pet  vanity,  for  it  was  carefully 
trimmed  and  waxed  at  the  ends,  though  as 
yet  it  looked  more  hke  a  pair  of  thin,  stringy 
eyebrows  in  the  wrong  place  than  what  it 
aspired  to  be. 

For  a  moment  he  paused  to  wipe  the 
moisture  from  his  forehead  with  an  extremely 
dingy  handkerchief,  and  in  that  moment  he 
seemed  to  stiffen  and  quicken  to  a  sudden 
strained  alertness,  like  a  setter  or  a  pointer 
scenting  game.  He  knelt  there  as  if  he  had 
been  a  figure  carved  of  stone,  the  handkerchief 
still  in  his  hand,  listening.  His  face,  alive 
with  apprehension,  seemed  now  to  be  the 
only  living  part  of  him  ;  the  rest  of  his  body 
might  have  been  just  clothes — the  clothes  of 
a  dummy  stuffed  with  straw.  But  his  eyes 
and  his  ears — one  could  almost  fancy  that 
his  eyes  shed  sparks  in  the  gloom,  that  lie 
pricked  up  his  ears  like  some  timid,  startled 
animal.  His  thin,  bloodless  lips  moved 
dumbly  in  response  to  the  questioning  of  his 
senses  ;  his  labouring  heart-beats  seemed  to 
echo  that  questioning  and  set  it  to  words. 

What  was  that  ?  Was  it  merely  one  of 
the  many  mysterious  noises  of  the  night  that 
seem  always  to  haunt  dark,  deserted  houses  ? 
Or  was  it  the  sfight  jarring  of  a  door  softly 
opened  ?  Or  a  footstep — footsteps  —footsteps 
coming  down  the  stairs,  pausing  outsiV  . 
that  very  room  in  which  he  crouched, 
stealing  in  and  creeping  close  behind  him, 
and,  as  if  suspended  in  the  air,  a  dark, 
saturnine  face  watching  him  ?  He  dared 
not  turn  round.  He  could  only  kneel  there 
helplessly  in  an  agony  of  terror  and  wait. 

"  So  you  have  come  at  last,"  said  a  suave, 
pleasant  voice. 

The  spell  was  broken.  The  fetters  of  fear 
that  had  for  the  time  being  shackled  his 
limbs  and  hung  his  faculties  in  chains  were 
at  once  dissolved  by  that  human  sound.    Gus 
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looked  quickly  round,  still  on  his  knees,  one 
band  on  the  floor,  in  the  other  the  dingy 
handkerchief. 

Standing  in  the  open  doorway  was  a 
tall  young  man  in  evening-dress,  fair-haired 
and  blue-eyed,  and  the  flaxen  crispness  of  his 
close-cropped  curls  and  the  whiteness  of  his 
even  teeth,  revealed  in  an  affable  smile,  were 
emphasised  by  the  deep,  rich  ruddiness  of  his 
complexion.  He  was  plainly  a  man  who  lived 
much  in  the  open  air,  and  as  plainly  an 
aristocrat.  Birth  and  breeding  were  expressed 
in  every  lineament  of  his  calm  countenance, 
in  every  line  and  curve  of  his  upright, 
athletic  figure. 

"  Get  up,"  he  said.  "  And,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  don't  look  so  frightened,  man  !  I'm  not 
going  to  hurt  you." 

*'  Oh,  sir,  thank  you,  sir  !  "  sobbed  Gus,  and 
scrambled  slowly  to  his  feet. 

"  You  know  who  I  am,  of  course  ?  "  said 
the  gentleman. 

"  No,  sir." 

*'  I'm  supposed  to  be  away  in  Africa  or 
somewhere,  studying  the  natives  or  some- 
thing. You  reckoned  on  that,  no  doubt,  and 
on  this  house  being  shut  up.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I've  never  been  away  at  all. 
I've  been  here  in  Tow^n  all  the  while,  waiting 
for  this  moment.  I'm  the  master  of  this 
house,  you  see,  and  also,"  he  added,  with  a 
humorous  eye,  "  the  master  of  this  situation, 
I  think." 

"Y-yes,  sir." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  me  ?  " 

"  Er— yes,  sir." 

"Ah,  but  that's  not  what  I  meant.  I 
meant  that  perhaps  you  had  heard  of  me  as  a 
sort  of  philanthropist.  Do  you  know  what 
a  philanthropist  is  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  sure,  sir." 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you.  A  philanthropist  is  a 
harmless  idiot.  But  won't  you  sit  down  ? 
I'm  sure  you  must  be  frightfully  tired  after 
your  exertions." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

As  if  hypnotised  by  that  steady,  mild 
regard,  with  his  eyes  fixed  as  if  fascinated  on 
the  gentleman's  face,  Gus  sat  down  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  a  chair.  He  had  taken  ofi[ 
his  hat,  and  now  nursed  it  tenderly  by  the 
brim  between  his  knees,  as  if  weighing  it  in 
his  two  hands. 

"Yes,"  resumed  the  gentleman,  "I  am  that 

celebrated  eccentric  and  crank,  philosopher 

and  faddist,  Lord  Garniture.     But  I  should 

.  have  thought  you  would  have  recognised  me 

instantly  from  the  portraits  in  the  papers." 

"  I  never,  sir." 


"  They  are  certainly  vilely  reproduced,  as  a 
rule,  especially  in  the  cheaper  periodicals, 
which,  of  course,  are  the  only  ones  you  would 
be  likely  to  see.  Yes  " — complacently — "  I'm 
that  famous — or  infamous,  if  you  like — 
nobleman  whose  hobby  in  life  is  crime,  and 
whose  passion  is  the  alleviation  of  the  hard 
lot  of  criminals.  I've  written  articles  about 
it;  books,  pamphlets.  I've  held  meetings 
and  spoken  at  them,  founded  societies  and 
financed  them.  I  started  a  weekly  review 
once,  but  that  w^as  beyond  even  my  ample 
means.  And  the  object  of  all  this  industrious 
propaganda  has  been  to  make  the  lives  of 
law-breakers  a  little  easier,  a  little  brighter,  a 
little  better  worth  living."  Again  he  smiled 
gravely.     "  You  catch  on  to  the  idea  ?  " 

"  I  " — Gus  hesitated  in  some  confusion,  for 
he  was  a  truthful  man,  though  a  burglar — 
"  I— I  think  so.  sir." 

"You  don't,"  snapped  Lord  Garniture, 
suddenly  frowning  and  downcast.  "  I  can 
see  that  you  don't  in  the  least  understand 
what  I'm  driving  at.  And  that's  the  worst 
of  you  fellows — you're  so  beastly  suspicious. 
You  won't  believe  in  the  purity  of  my 
motives.  You  will  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  am  somehow  trying  to  guy  you,  make 
fun  of  you,  and  it's  very  disheartening." 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  if  you  was  to  explain  to  me 
a  bit  more  fully  like " 

"No.  But  I'll  give  you  a  few  of  my 
pamphlets  before  you  go.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  You 
see,  I've  never  met  a  burglar  in  the  flesh 
before.  Of  course,  there  are  almost  always 
some  really  first-class  specimens  on  view  at 
the  police-courts  and  so  on,  but  I  find  the 
atmosphere  of  the  police-courts  so  horribly 
antipathetic  to  me.  And  then,  of  course,  in 
the  dock  you  see  all  these  poor,  dear  burglars 
and  pickpockets  and  chaps  absolutely  at  their 
worst.  I  want  to  see  them  at  their  best, 
at  their  ease,  in  private  life,  talking  over  a 
glass  of  wine.  By  the  w^ay,  will  you  have 
a  glass  of  wine  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir — I'm  a  teetotaler." 

His  lordship's  eyebrows  climbed  his  fore- 
head. "  No,  really  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  How 
incredibly  splendid  of  you  !  You'll  have  a 
cigar  ?  " 

"  Sorry,  sir,  but  I'm  a  non-smoker,  too." 

"  This*^  is  simply  sublime  !  "  cried  his  lord- 
ship. "Positively  I  shall  expect  to  hear 
next  that  you  are  a  vegetarian,  or  one  of 
those  an  ti-e  very  thing  persons,  or  a  Socialist, 
or  something  else  even  more  dreadful." 

"Well,  sir,  I  am  in  my  humble  way  a 
bit  of  a  Socialist,  sir,"  said  Gus.     "  Not  one 


**Gus  looked  quickly  round,  still  on  his  knees.'* 
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of  the  ranting  sort,  though — sort  of  practical, 
if  you  understand  niy  meaning." 

"  Eminently  practical,  I  should  say." 

"  Yes,  sir.  And,  since  you  mentioned  it, 
though  I  can't  say  as  Fm  exactly  a  vegetarian," 
Giis  went  on,  becoming  all  at  once  garrulous 
after  the  invariable  fashion  of  the  Cockney 
when  he  talks  about  himself,  "  I  do  not  eat 
much  meat,  sir,  and  that's  a  fact,  being  a  bit 
delicate  in  the  stomach  and  that,  and  finding 
as  soft  food  lays  more  easy  on  the  chest." 

"  Dehcious,  delicious  !  "  chirped  his  lord- 
ship. "  But  go  on.  Tell  me  some  more. 
Are  you,  shall  I  say,  a  professional  burglar, 
or  do  you  only  burgle  in  your  spare  time  ?  " 

"  Fat  lot  o'  spaie  time  I  get,  I  don't 
think,"  returned  Gus.  "  Of  course  I'm  a 
professional." 

"  But — excuse  me,  won't  you  ? — I  always 
thought  that  gentlemen  of  your — your  per- 
suasion worked  only  at  night.  Surely  that 
must  leave  you  with  a  lot  of  idle  hours  to  get 
through  during  the  day  ?  " 

"  If  burgling  was  just  breaking  in  casual- 
like, and  opening  safes  and  that,  but  it 
ain't.  There's  laying  your  plans,  salting 
your  ground,  as  we  say,  getting  things  in 
trim  beforehand — oh,  an  'ole  daflfy  o'  things 
to  do  ! " 

"  How  do  you  mean,  precisely  ?  " 

"Well,  take  this  house.  First  I  had  to 
find  out  who  it  belonged  to.  Then  I  had 
to  find  out  whether  it  was  worth  my  while, 
whether  the  owner  was  rich,  and  what  his 
wife  was  like — what  she  wore  in  the  way 
of  joolery — whether  there  was  other  things 
worth  taking " 

'*  Such  as  plate  ?  "  Lord  Garniture  suggested 
hopefully. 

"No,  sir.  No  plate  for  me,  thank  you. 
Let  them  take  plate  as  like  it.  It's  too  bulky 
for  me,  and  too  risky.  Going  about  in  the 
middle  o'  the  night  with  a  whacking  great 
bundle  on  your  back — why,  it's  asking  for 
trouble — asking  for  it !  " 

"  I  see,  I  see.     Yes  ?  " 

"And  then  there's  tradesmen  and  what-not 
to  hobnob  with  and  stand  treat  to  in  the 
local  pubs,  and  the  servants  to  get  on  the 
right  side  of,  and  calling  when  the  owner  is 
away,  to  say  you've  had  instiuctions  from  the 
agent  to  go  over  the  gas-fittings  or  the  drains 
or  something.  All  that  means  woik  and 
waiting  about,  and  worrying  and  expense. 
Spare  time,  says  you  !  Spare  time  !  Oh,  put 
me  in  my  little  cot !  " 

And  Gus,  oblivious  now  of  all  things  save 
his  sense  of  injury,  laughed  a  loud,  discordant 
laugh. 


"  Hush  !  "  breathed  his  lordship.  "  If  you 
were  to  wake  the  servants " 

"  Oo-ah,  I  forgot !  "  murmured  Gus. 

"I  thought  I  would  just  caution  you. 
Servants  ai'e  so  conservative,  narrow-minded. 
They  might  not  understand.  But  tell  me 
now,  how  did  you  first  drift  into  this  kind 
of  life?" 

"  Drift ! "  said  G  us,  curling  his  lip.  "  Drift, 
did  you  say  ?  There  wasn't  no^drifting.  My 
father  was  in  the  same  line,  and  lie  taught 
me  the  ropes.  And  he  was  taught  by  his 
father.  It's  what  you  might  call  in  the 
family,  in  the  blood." 

"  Eeally  !  I  had  no  idea.  And  have  you 
ever  been  caught  ?  " 

"  Not  up  to  now.     I'm  too  fly." 

"  Or  your  father  ?    Or  your  grandfather  ?  " 

"My  father  he  done  two  stretch — two 
year — once.  And  my  grandfather  he  done 
one  stretch— a  difi'erent  kind  of  stretch,  his 
was — by  the  neck." 

"  Murder~eh  ?  " 

"No,  they  hanged  you  for  less  than 
murder  in  them  days.  And,  anyhow,  what 
do  a  burglar  want  to  go  doing  murder  for.^" 

"  I   thought Of   course,  you   carry 

some  weapon  or  other,  in  case- 


"  No,  sir,  not  me  !  Suppose  I  was 
caught,  and  they  found  a  revolver  on  me  ! 
I  should  look  pretty,  then,  shouldn't  I  ? 
And  only  get  it  worse  in  the  end.  No,  you 
take  it  from  your  humble,  professionals  as 
know  their  business  don't  carry  no  weapons, 
as  you  call  'em.  Besides,  speaking  for  myself, 
I'm  frightened  o'  firearms,  and  always  was." 

Lord  Garniture  seemed  to  ponder  this  last 
utterance  deeply.  "You  really  are  a  most 
unexpected  sort  of  person,  you  know,"  said 
he  at  last — "not  in  the  least  the  kind  of 
man  I  should  have  expected  a  burglar  to  be." 

"  Burglars  never  are  like  what  you  expect 
them  to  be.  You've  been  reading  sonie  o' 
them  there  silly  detective  tales,  I  bet.  Why, 
don't  you  see,  sir,  if  bui'glars  looked  like 
burglars,  they  wouldn't  ever  be  able  to  do 
any  business  at  all.  They'd  be  took  up  at 
sight.  Every  blooming  green  young  copper 
at  a  glance  'd  sum  them  up  for  what  they 
was,  and  then  they'd  be  dragged  oft'  to  the 
station  straight  away  and  charged —on  their 
face — wi'  'loitering  with  intent'  or  'behaving 
in  a  suspicious  manner.'  No,  sir,  a  burglar 
has  got  to  look  as  little  like  a  burglar  as 
he  can.  If  burglars  went  about  like  blind 
beggars,  with  labels—whether  they  was  writ 
on  a  card  or  on  their  dials — they'd  never 
make  a  do  of  it  in  their  natural.  Everybody 
would  be  on    their    guard    against  'em — 
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servants,  tradesmen,  everybody.  Never  get 
any  information  at  all,  they  wouldn't,  to 
begin  with." 

Lord  Garniture  stooped  and  caressed  his 
long,  sliin  legs  luxuriously.  "  But  this  is  all 
so  tremendously  informative — revealing,"  he 
said.  ''  You  have  upset  all  my  preconceptions. 
I  shall  always  think  very  diiferently  of 
burglars  in  future.  Indeed,  it  would  not 
surpi'ise  me  now  to  hear  that  in  private  life 
you  are  quite  an  exemplaiy  character." 

*'  Well,  sir,  I  try  to  be.  I  got  my  wife 
and  nippers  to  think  of,  you  see,  and  my 
little  home  and  bit  of  garden,  and  so  on. 
And  then,  again,  I  want  to  bring  up  my 
children  properly." 

"As  burglars  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,  sir.  My  eldest  boy  is 
going  in  for  clerking,  and  my  eldest  girl, 
she's  already  in  the  Post  Office,  and  doing 
well,  too.  The  others — I  got  six  in  all — are 
at  school  at  present." 

And  so  forth.  Mr.  Augustus  Golightly, 
once  started,  revelled  in  intimate  details  of 
his  liome  life,  his  flower-beds  and  vegetable 
plots,  his  fruit  trees  and  his  bit  of  glass, 
his  stamp  album,  and  all  his  other  daily 
preoccupations,  ambitions,  hobbies.  Ijord 
Garniture  listened  attentively,  with  only  an 
occasional  appropriate  remark  or  pertinent 
inquiry.  At  last  the  long  recital  came  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion.  Something  Gus  himself 
had  said  suddenly  reminded  him  of  his 
surroundings,  his  ambiguous  position.  He 
looked  at  his  lordship  appealingly. 

"And — and  may  I  go  now,  sir?"  he 
asked. 

"Not  just  yet,"  replied  his  lordship.  "  I 
want  to  see  you  finish  opening  that  safe  first. 
I  want  to  see  how  you  do  it.  I've  heard  so 
much  of  you  fellows'  wonderful  ingenuity. 
Now  is  my  chance  to  see  it  put  to  tlie  test. 
For  I  was  told,  you  know,  when  I  bought 
that  safe,  that  it  was  absolutely  burglar- 
proof." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that's  what  they  tell  you," 
said  Gus,  with  renewed  assurance.  "But 
you  take  it  from  me,  sir,  the  safe  ain't  been 
made  yet  that  I  couldn't  get  inside  of,  I 
will  bet." 

II  Well,  let  me  see  you  get  inside  this  one." 

"  And  then  you'll  let  me  go,  sir  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  of  course,  on  my  word  of  honour." 
."Very  good,  sir.     And  thank  you,  sir,  for 
your  kiudness  to  a  poor  but  honest  burglar." 

Having  thus  spoken,  Gus  returned  with 
redoubled  energy  to  his  deferred  task.  In 
tea  minutes  more  the  safe  door  swung  open. 

"  There  you  are,  sir  I "  be  said  boisterously, 


and,  still  on  his  knees,  turned  round,  to  find 
the  shining  nozzle  of  an  automatic  pistol 
within  a  few  inches  of  his  nose. 

"  Gaw  ! "  he  uttered  huskily,  and  cowered 
back  against  the  wall. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Lord  Garniture,  "but 
really~no,  it  wouldn't  do,  you  know,  to  let 
you  go  free.     You're  a  danger  to  society." 

"  But,  sir,  you  promised,  on  your  word 
of  honour." 

"There  is  no  honour  among  thieves.  The 
Socialists  say  that  I  am  a  thief,  and  you 
say  you  are  a  Socialist  as  well  as  a  burglar. 
Therefore  we  are  both  thieves,  and  the  logic 
of  the  argument  is  irrefutable." 

"  I  thought  you  was  a  sport— that  you'd 
play  the  game." 

"  I  am  playing  the  game,  if  by  that  you 
mean  doing  my  duty.  My  duty  is  to  uphold 
the  laws  I  help  to  make.  Listen  !  I  am 
going  to  tie  you  up  to  that  chair.  It  is 
about  time  that  one  of  the  police  on  this 
beat  passed  this  house.  I  shall  stand  at  the 
window  and  look  out  for  him.  When  he 
appears,  I  shall  go  and  fetch  him  in,  and 
give  you  in  charge." 

Gus  Golightly,  still  on  his  knees,  held  up 
his  two  hands  in  supplication. 

"You  wouldn't  be  so  cruel ! "  he  sobbed. 
"You  couldn't,  after  we've  talked  so 
pleasant  together,  an'  been  so  friendly  an' 
all.  Sir,  think  of  my  poor  wife,  my  poor 
little  nippers,  my  big  boy  and  girl,  so  clever 
and  respectable,  and  getting  on  so  !     Sir  !  " 

For  answer.  Lord  Garniture  hauled  him  to 
his  feet,  thrust  him  into  a  chair,  and,  tugging 
down  one  of  the  exquisitely-wrought  lace 
curtains,  twisted  it  into  a  thick,  strong  rope. 
With  this  he  bound  poor,  hapless  Gus  fast  to 
the  (;hair. 

"  You.  are  wise  not  to  offer  any  resistance," 
said  his  lordship  grimly. 

"Oh,  sir,  I  wouldn't  think  of  resisting 
nothing.  I've  always  hated  violence.  And 
I'm  not  strong.  And  then  that  there 
pistol-thing  might  ha'  gone  off." 

"I  thi'jk  it  probably  would,  if  you'd 
struggled  at  all,"  said  Lord  Garniture. 

Then  he  went  to  the  window  and  waited 
there,  leaving  his  captive  to  droop  in  his 
bonds,  with  hanging  head  and  scared,  tear- 
dimmed  eyes,  in  stark  despair.  Not  a  word 
said  Gus  now.  Not  a  sound  escaped  him. 
He  seemed  to  be  sunk  in  a  sort  of  torpor, 
to  be  utterly  broken  and  hopeless. 

Presently  Lord  Garniture  said  softly  to 
himself,  "  Ah  ! "  then  left  the  room  and 
went  to  the  street  door.  "  Constable  I  " 
Gus  heard  him  call  put.    Tli^re  was  a  puse 
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of  a  moment  or  so,  and  then  sounds  of  men's 
voices  in  gruff  colloquy,  sounds  of  boots 
clumping  along  the  passage. 

The  door  opened,  and  his  lordship 
appeared,  usherins:  in  a  police-constable. 

"  Got  you  at  last,  have  I  ?  "  h^  growled. 
"Had  my  eye  on  you,  I  have,  for  a  long 
time  ! " 

Gus  glared  at  him  in  sullen  wrath,  but 
uttered  no  reply. 

'-  ril  just  get  the  handcuffs  on  him,  sir," 
said  the  constable, groping  in  his  skirt  pockets. 

"  One  moment,"  interposed  his  lordship. 
"  This  stupid  fellow  is  quite  safe,  as  you  see. 
It's  a  cold  night.  Wouldn't  you  like  a  little 
refreshment  before  you  take  him  ?  I'm  sure 
I  should,  if  I've  got  to  go  with  you, -too, 
as  I  suppose  I  have." 

The  policeman's  eyes  glistened.  He  sucked 
unctuously  at  his  huge  walrus  moustache. 
"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "I  don't  hke  to  say 
*  No.'  It's  very  kind  of  your  lordship,  I'm 
sure.     But " 

Lord  Garniture  laughed.  "  Say  no  more," 
he  cried  jovially.  "Come  with  me  to  the 
dining-room.  We'll  find  sonie thing  there 
to  ease  our  pain,  I  dare  say  "  He  turned  to 
Gus.  "  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you,  my  man," 
he  said..  "But  I  can't  promise  anything; 
the  law  must  take  its  course." 

Then  they  were  gone  from  the  room. 
The  wretched  Gus,  cramped  and  aching, 
raged  and  fumed  in  impotent  fury.  He 
glanced  longingly  toward  the  big  French 
window  through  which  he  had  made  his 
entry.  Easy  enough  to  get  out  that  way,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  ever- to-be-accursed 
chair  to  which  he  was  fastened.  Impossible, 
however,  even  to  move  with  that  heavy 
encumbrance.  He  tried  to  stand  up,  and 
could  not. 

"  It's  all  over  !  "  he  whimpered.  "  I'm 
done  in  at  last !  "  And  his  face  was  bedabbled 
with  tears. 

But  someone  was  returning.  He  listened. 
Quick,  light  footsteps  were  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  open  door.  Then,  smiling  and  urbane 
as  ever,  his  lordship  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
He  came  briskly  into  the  room,  and,  hardly 
looking  at  Gus,  as  if,  indeed,  unaware  of  his 
presence,  crossed  over  to  the  corner  where 
the  safe  stood. 

As  in  a  dream  Gus  watched  him.  He 
was  busily  turning  over  the  safe's  contents, 
sorting  them  out,  discarding  some  and 
flinging  them  aside,  placing  others  carefully 
on  the  table  in  an  orderly  pile. 

"W-what  are  you  doing  ? "  said  Gus, 
overcome  by  curiosity. 


"Ah,  here  it  is!"  said  Lord  Garniture, 
drawing  forth  a  golden  jewel  casket.  "  Her 
ladyship's."  He  picked  up  a  chisel  that 
lay  on  the  floor  and  prised  the  casket 
open.  "  My  gracious  aunt !  "  he  murmured 
ecstatically,  taking  a  necklace  in  his  hand 
and  letting  the  softly  shining  pearls  trickle 
slowly  through  his  fingers.  "  My  sacred 
aunt !  "  He  chuckled  and  peered  over  his 
shoulder  at  Gus.  "  What  am  I  doing  ?  " 
said  he.  "  I'm  burgling — burgling  !  Oh, 
frabjious  day  !  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  ? 
Wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice ! 
Notes  and  bonds,  bonds  and  notes,  notes 
and  bonds  again,  and  gold — gold-r~gold,  to 
sav  nothing  of  these  other  precious  Httle 
toys ! " 

"  B-but " 

"  You  shall  have  your  fair  share." 

"  My— what  ?  " 

"  Your  fair  share.  You  see,  I'm  a 
burglar,  too." 

He  began  to  cram  the  plunder  into  his 
pockets. 

"  I  wonder  when  I  shall  wake  up  ?  "  said 
Gus.  "Anyhow,  give  praise  that  it's  only 
a  dream  ! " 

"A  dream  that's  coming  true,  dear  thing  !" 
exclaimed  his  late  captor  ebuUiently. 
"  Don't  you  understand  even  yet  ?  I  was 
on  the  same  lay  as  yourself,  only  I'm  just 
a  rotten  amateur  trying  my  wings.  I  didn't 
know  how  to  set  to  work.  That's  why  I  got 
you  to  open  the  safe  for  me." 

"You— you're  not  really  his  lordship, 
then  ?  " 

"  Hardly.  But  I  knew  the  silly  shyster 
once,  before  I  joined  the  swell  mob.  Used 
to  dine  here  pretty  often  in  my  palmy  days." 

With  terrifying  suddenness  he  pulled  out 
a  murderous-looking  clasp-knife,  and,  opening 
the  blade,  advanced  upon  Gus. 

"  W-what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  quavered 
Gus,  in  the  throes  of  a  new,  horrible 
apprehension." 

"  I'm  going  to  hack  off  your  bonds  and 
set  you  free.  No  time  to  waste.  You  see, 
I  had  to  tie  them  tight.  That  policeman 
might  have  noticed  any  fake." 

"Ah,"  cried  Gus,  in  fresh  alarm,  "the 
policeman ! " 

"  Don't  get  scary.  He's  out  of  the  way 
all  right.  Let  me  explain,  old  son. 
Between  this  room,  which  is  known  as  Lord 
Garniture's  private  study — and  a  precious 
lot  he's  ever  studied— there  is  a  double  door 
separating  it  from  the  living-rooms.  His 
lordship  must  have  perfect  quiet,  must  be 
able  to  cut  himself  off  completely  from  the 
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rest  of  the  household,  when  engaged  in 
study.  Oh,,  my,  yes  !  Well,  I  lured  that 
chuckle-headed  slop  through  those  double 
doors.  I  led  him  into  the  dining-room.  I 
put  meat  and  drink — lashings  and  lashings 
of  drink— before  him,  and  bade  him  fall  to. 
Then,  on  the  plea  that  I  was  a  bit  nervous 
about  you,  after  all,  and  would  just  have 
another  look  at  you,  to  make  sure  you 
weren't  up  to  any  games,  I  left  him.  On 
my  way  back  I  locked  those  double  doors, 
and  so  made  that  credit  to  the  force  our 
prisoner.  He  can't  possibly  escape  till  the 
morning,  when  the  servants  get  busy, 
Meanwhile  we  cut  our  lucky,  d'ye  see,  and 
no  fear  of  being  interfered  with." 

By  this  time  he  had  sawed  through  the 
last  tough  strand  of  lace,  and  Gus  was  free. 
He  stood  up,  still  looking  dazed,  stretching 
himself,  writhing  himself  into  knots  as  the 
blood  surged  back  into  his  veins,  all  the 
while  watching  the  mysterious  stranger  with 
darkling  eyes  of  suspicion. 

*'  You  don't  seem  very  grateful,"  said  his 
deliverer  lightly. 

*'  Well,  it's  like  this,"  stammered  Gus—"  I 
seem  to  be  all  at  sea  at  present.  Can't  get 
the  hang  of  things  a  bit.  But  one  thmg — 
what  did  you  want  to  drag  that  policeman 
into  it  at  all  for  ?  Give  me  the  fright  of 
my  life,  it  has." 

''Yes,  but  wasn't  it  worth  while  ?  With 
that  chap  safely  out  of  our  way,  we're  on 
velvet.  An  1  then,  perhaps — well,  I'm  a  bit 
of  a  student  of  human  nature,  you  see,  with 
a  sense  of  humour  thrown  in.  You  interested 
me.  That's  why  I  asked  you  all  those 
questions,  partly  to  draw  you  out,  partly  for 
my  own  future   guidance   if   I  did  decide, 


as  I  have  decided  now,  to  go  in  for  this 
burgling  game  seriously,  and  partly  because 
it  was  all  in  the  night's  entertainment.  For 
that  fatuous  ass — I  am  referring  now  to 
Lord  Garniture — would  have  talked  to  you 
just  like  that,  exactly  like  that — I've  heard 
him.  And  then,  again,  you  are  such  a 
frightened  bird,  and  I  had  a  sort  of  an  idea 
I'd  like  to  see  how  frightened  a  man  really 
could  look.  That  sort  of  thing  gives  you 
a  new  sidehght  sometimes,  besides  being 
funny.  And — well,  I  think  you  touched  the 
absolute  nadir,  old  sport.  But  all's  well 
that  ends  well.  You're  all  right  now.  So 
come  along," 

They  stole  out  of  the  house  and  into  the 
street.  There  w^as  a  first  faint  flush  of 
dawn  in  the  sky.  As  they  turned  the 
corner,  Gus  remarked  :  "  I  can't  somehow 
help  feeUng  rather  sorry  for  that  policeman." 

"  There  you  are  again,  you  see.  Soft ! 
What  you  want  is  a  partner  to  put  some 
nerve  into  this  business  of  yours.  But  why, 
in  the  name  of  all  that's  unspeakable,  are 
you  sorry  for  that  miserable  slop  ?  " 

"  He'll  very  likely  get  into  trouble  over 
this." 

"He'll  get  into  some  of  the  liveliest, 
deadliest  trouble  ever  brewed,  and  serve 
him  jolly  well  right." 

"  Perhaps  he'll  be  suspected  of  committing 
the  burglary  himself." 

"  I  don't  somehow  think  so,"  said  his  ex- 
lordship  musingly.  "  He  doesn't  look  much 
like  even  an  averagely  clever  burglar.  And 
it  would  take  all  the  wit  and  resource  of  ^ 
super^burglar,  I  should  think,  to  lock  him- 
self in.     Got  a  match  ?  " 

'*  Not  your  match,"  said  GuS  Golightly. 


AEROPLANES. 


r^ENEATH  the  black  brows  of  the  day, 
■^     Lifted  a  little  above  the  embattled  clay. 
They  beat  their  perilous  way. 

Launched  where  the  bitterness  of  earth  and  sky 

Darkens  and  stills  the  wind's  wide  chivalry. 

The  grey  wings  labour  by: 

And  man,  whose  splendid  vision  flung  them  free  • 

Against  uncharted  dawns  and  sunset  pageantry, 

Cares  not  how  fair  they  be. 

So  they  but  follow  his  remorseless  will  »  .  . 
The  signal  flies.    They  hover  and  are  still. 
The  great  guns  speak,  and  kill. 
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^FTER  fifteen  years 
^  of  bard  fighting, 
Warrington  had 
made  good.  It 
was  just  fifteen 
years  since  his 
father  failed,  and 
he  came  back 
hurriedly,  from 
what  should  have 
been  a  year's  travel 
with  a  chum,  to  take  his  place.  He  was  barely 
three-and- twenty  then  ;  now  he  was  thirty- 
eight,  and  already  grey  hairs  were  showing. 
All  those  years  lie  had  lived  hard,  thought 
hard,  worked  hard  ;  and  he  had  won,  hand 
over  hand.  Eight  years  after  his  father 
failed — for  a  good  many  thousands — the 
balance  due  to  his  creditors  was  paid  in  full, 
with  compound  interest,  and  in  another 
couple  of  years  the  firm  had  more  than 
recovered  its  old  social  and  financial  position. 
But  young  Micliael  Warrington  showed  no 
sign  of  relaxing.  By  that  time  he  had 
grown  to  love  the  fight,  and  to  live  for  it. 
The  years  passed.  His  mother  and  father 
died,  and  he  had  no  one  else  belonging  to 
him.  But  he  had  about  fifty  thousand 
pounds  invested  in  perfectly  safe  things, 
and  perhaps  another  twenty  thousand, 
by  the  aid  of  which  he  intended  to  become 
a  Tnulti-millionaire  before  he  died.  Not 
that  he  worshipped  money,  but  it  seemed 
to  represent  the  bullVeye  on  his  particular 
target.  He  had  a  genius  for  speculation,  a 
cool  brain,  and  a  sure  hand.  Oh,  yes,  he 
would  get  his  bull's-eye  right  enough,  in  the 
very  centre  !  And  how  it  would  .  annoy 
Daphne  !  Daphne  was  the  girl  who  turned 
him  down  when  his  father  failed,  and  she 
married  an  elderly  doctor  w4io  was  supposed 
to  be  wealthy.     Now  she  was  a  widow,  not 


wealthy,  to  her  deep  regret,  though  still 
attractive.  But  she  did  not  attract  War- 
rington. He  had  a  cold  dislike  for  her— it 
was  the  nearest  approach  he  allowed  himself 
to  hatred.  Hatred  itself  he  had  ruled  out; 
of  his  life  long  ago,  lest  it  should  ever  make 
his  hand  unsteady  in  aiming  at  the  target. 

"  Silly  name,  Daphne  !  "  he  reflected,  as  he 
walked  down  to  his  office.  He  had  two  motor- 
cars, but  unless  he  was  his  own  chauffeur, 
breaking  the  record  somewhere  across 
country,  they  bored  him.  And  he  thanked 
God  for  his  freedom — qnite  sincei'ely.  He 
believed  in  God,  only  he  pictured  Him  as 
a  colossal  Michael  Warrington,  somewhat 
grim,  a  deadly  fighter,  who  stood  for  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  and  for  very  little 
besides.  There  was  really  someth  'ng  primitive 
about  Warrington,  in  his  haidness  and 
tenacity,  his  courage  and  his  cunning,  and 
the  mingling  with  all  these  of  a  curious, 
half-childlike  faith. 

The  Daphne  experience  had  certainly  left 
him  with  a  profound  distrust  of  women. 
He  meant  to  marry — some  day.  He  wanted 
a  son  to  send  to  Eton  and  Oxford,  to  carry 
on  the  business  after  him.  But  though  he 
sometimes  reminded  himself  that  he  was 
nearing  forty,  he  still  shrank  from  the  loss 
of  individual  liberty  marriage  involved. 

He  swung  down  the  street,  a  *^.ne  figure 
of  a  man,  tall  and  stalwart  and  well-featured, 
the  month,  perh%s,  too  dogged,  but  a  gleam 
of  humour  in  his  eyes.  He  passed  through 
the  swing-doors  of  his  warehouse  and 
entered  his  own  ofilce.  His  private  secretary 
was  out  of  town  for  a  couple  of  days, 
transacting  some  business  operation,  but  hi^ 
special  typist,  almost  as  good  as  another 
pi'iva'-e  secretary,  appeared  at  the  pressure 
of  an  electric  bell,  and  for  the  next  hour  she 
took  dowrn  in  shorthand  from  his  dictation. 
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"That's  all,"  he  said  finally.  "Please 
^et  that  typed  as  soon  as  possible,  Miss 
Lake.  I  wouldn't  trust  it  to  anyone  else, 
now  Clark's  away  ;  it's  important.'' 

Hester  Lake  recognised  the  compliment — 
perhaps  the  first  he  had  ever  paid  her — with 
the  faintest  inclination  of  the  head,  ^ut 
as  she  was  passing  out,  her  sheaf  of  notes  in 
her  hand,  she  turned  and  said  very  quietly — 

"  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Warrington,  but  I  shall 
have  to  leave  at  the  end  of  a  month." 

Warrington  looked  up  in  some  annoyance. 
He  liked  to  have  familiar,  dependable  people 
about  him,  and  this  girl,  who  had  been  with 
him  three  years,  could,  at  a  pinch,  almost 
have  filled  Clark's  place. 

"  Oh,  what's  up  ?  "  he  said,  kindly  enough, 
for  he  never  "put  on  swank"  with  his 
subordinates,  though  he  ruled  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron.  "  Are  you  getting  married  ? 
Or  will  you  stay  for  another  five  bob  a 
week  ?     You  see,  I've  got  used  to  you." 

There  was  a  flicker  of  amusement  in  the 
grey  eyes  she  turned  to  him. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  get 
married,  but  my  sister  is.  8he's  always 
been  delicate,  and  we  needed  the  money  I 
earned  here.  I  didn't  want  a  bigger  screw. 
Thirty  shillings  a  week  was  quite  enough, 
with  what  we  had.  But  she  is  marrying 
someone  who  is  in  a  good  position." 

"  Will  you  live  with  them,  then  ?  "  said 
Warrington,  with  some  interest.  He  had 
turned  round  on  his  revolving  chair,  and 
was  bending  his  disconcerting  gaze  on  Hester, 
though  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  ask  her  to 
sit  down. 

"  I  ?  Oh,  no.  I  shall  work  for  myself  as 
usual.     I  shall  soon  find  something  to  do." 

Warrington  looked  mystified. 

"  Why,  then,  what's  the  matter  with  here  ? 
Look,  there's  lots  of  special  work  that  you 
can  do  for  me.  Clark  and  I  should  waste 
time  and  money  in  training  a  new  girl,  and 
then  she  wouldn't  be  up  to  you.  Stop  at 
two  pounds  a  week." 

Hester  shook  her  head. 

*'  I'm  sorry,"  she  replied.  "  I'd  like  to, 
for  some  things,  but  I  can't." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  W^arrington,  flinging 
back  his  head  impatiently,  "there's  no 
arguing  with  a  woman.  But  what  is  the 
matter  with  here  ?  " 

Hester  gave  up  her  tight  hold  on  the 
handle  of  the  door  and  came  back  into 
the  office,  looking  straight  at  Warrington. 
She  really  had  fine  grey  eyes,  and  "they 
seemed  to  be  growing  bigger.  The  glow  in 
them  as  she  faced  him  was  something  he 


had  never  seen  before  in  a  woman's  eyes, 
and  he  felt  almost  as  keen  as  if  he  were 
watching  a  new  chemical  process  that  might 
result  in  a  saving  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

"Everything's  the  matter!"  she  said,  in 
a  low  but  very  clear  voice.  "You're  em- 
ploying eight  hundred  men  just  here,  in 
this  branch  of  your  business,  and  half  of 
them  are  living  in  slums,  and  haven't 
enough  to  eat,  while  you  are  making  huge 
profits.  They  say  you  are  going  to  buy 
Burthorn.  Why,  it's  valued  at  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  1  I  suppose  you  w4ll  go 
and  live  there  with  a  whole  train  of 
servants,  while  your  hands  are  in  crowded 
hovels,  getting  a  pound  a  week  or  eighteen 
shiUings  ! " 

"That's  those  who  won't  work,"  said 
Warrington  amiably.  Anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  personal  attack  found  him 
courteous  and  even  bland,  though  he  seldom 
lost  an  opportunity  of  getting  "  a  nasty  one 
back." 

"You  mean,"  said  Hester,  "those  who 
won't  work  overtime.  And  the  w^orking 
day  is  ten  hours  I  " 

"  Those  blighters  at  the  bottom  end  don't 
pay  me,"  observed  Warrington.  "  Solid 
fact — I  lose  by  'em  !  " 

"  Why  do  you  employ  them,  then  ?  "  said 
Hester. 

"  That's  obvious,"  said  Warrington,  grm- 
ning  like  a  boy.  "  Haven't  you  discovered 
that  Fm  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness ?  " 

"  You're  only  laughino^  at  me,"  said 
Hester  vehemently.  "It's  true  what  they 
all  say — you've  no  heart !  " 

"  I  suppose  your  heart  turned  up  this 
morning  ? "  hazarded  Warrington.  But 
Hester  met  his  eyes  unflinchingly. 

"  I  dare  say  it  was  vvrons!',"  she  said,  "  but 
I  did  it  for  Angela's  sake.  She  couldn't 
work  for  herself." 

"Angelas  never  can,"  said  Warrington 
confidentially ;  "  you  may  take  that  from 
me.  So  you've  been  typing  in  the  House  of 
Rimmon  for  three  years — eh  ?  " 

"  Three  years  yesterday,"  said  Hester,  and 
then,  quite  suddenly  and  unaccountably,  her 
lips  began  to  tremble.  "  That's  all,  I  think," 
she  concluded  desperately,  and  grasped  the 
handle  of  the  door  again.  This  time  she 
turned  it.  She  had  gone,  and  Warrington 
had  just  time,  in  the  interval  between  her 
vanishing  and  the  appearance  of  a  financial 
magnate  with  whom  he  had  an  appointment, 
to  indulge  in  one  mischievous  chuckle.  For, 
to  his  credit,  he  was  not  given   to  small 
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rancours,  and  he  rather  liked  a  person  who 
gave  him  "  one  between  the  eyes." 

"  Fancy  her  having  it  in  her ! "  he  was 
saying  to  himself,  as  he  rose  and  received 
the  magnate.  Then  once  again  business 
absorbed  him. 

The  day  was  a  full  one,  and,  even  if  he 
had  wished  to  speak  again  to  Hester  Lake,  it 
would  have  been  impossible.  She  brought 
back  all  that  he  had  dictated  exquisitely 
typed,  and  for  a  moment,  as  he  glanced 
through  it,  he  regretted  that  she  was 
**  such  a  blamed  fool ''  as  to  quarrel  with 
bread  and  butter  that  might  ultimately  have 
been  overspread  with  no  mean  allowance  of 
jam.  But  that  night,  as  he  was  smoking 
a  single  but  choice  cigar — the  man  was 
moderate  to  the  verge  of  austerity,  but  he 
exacted  the  very  best— her  face  came  before 
him  vividly,  and  seemed  to  be  scorning  him 
still.  Such  an  insignificant  little  chit,  too  ! 
Why,  he  had  hardly  know^n  what  she  looked 
like  till  that  morning.  It  was  as  if  a  piece 
of  furniture  had  suddenly  become  abusive. 

"  I'll  try  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  her  mind 
before  she  goes,"  he  tnought  next  day,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  deft  hands  of  his  typist  and 
her  intent  face.  But  a  heavy  pressure  of 
business  had  begun,  that  continued  for 
WTeks.  Hester,  Clark,  and  /Warrington  were 
workmg,  as  Clark  vsaid  grimly,  "all  hours 
God  sends,"  and  no  time  could  be  spared  for 
the  discussion  of  such  side  issues  as  business 
morality.  Hester,  as  was  her  custom,  had 
flung  herself  into  the  rush  as  if  all  her 
future  interests  were  staked  on  her  efficiency. 
Meanwhile  Warrington  had  not  advertised 
for  anyone  to  take  her  place.  Possibly  he 
thought  that '  it  was  fair  to  so  excellent 
a  worker  to  give  her  a  chance  to  change 
her  mind  ;  at  all  events,  when  Clark  said 
almost  plaintively,  "  Hadn't  you  better  try 
Miss  Jorkins,  sir  ? "  he  consented  to  try  Miss 
Jorkins  when  Miss  Lake  left. 

But  he  was  conscious  of  a  faint  sense  of 
dismay,  when  the  rush  was  almost  over  and 
he  could  draw  a  long  breath,  and  Clark 
spoke  again,  yet  more  plaintively — 

"Shall  I  tell  Miss  Jorkins,  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, that  she  will  be  required  in  your  office 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Oh,  is  Miss  Lake's  month  up  ?  "  he  said 
sharply. 

"  This  afternoon,"  said  Clark.  "  I  don't 
know,"  he  added,  with  enthusiasm,  "  how  we 
should  have  got  through  this  last  month 
without  her.  I  believe  she'd  work  all  night 
if  we  needed  her.  By  the  way,  I  don't 
think  she's  got  a  post  yet.     I  asked  her  if 


she'd  anything  in  view,  and  she  said  she 
couldn't  think  about  it — all  the  time  she 
wasn't  here  she  w^as  helping  her  sister,  who 
is  going  to  be  married  on  Tuesday  to  young 
Wallas,  of  Wallas  and  Co.,  the  furniture 
people.  They  are  going  abroad,  I  under- 
stand." 

"You  seem  to  know  all  about  it,"  said 
Warrington  slowly.  "  Certainly  she's  worked 
like  a  nigger.  Ask  her  to  come  in,  will 
you  ?     I  want  to  give  her  some  advice." 

Clark  did  not  touch  the  electric  bell. 

"  I'll  tell  her,"  said  he,  and  he  disappeared. 

When  Hester  Lake  came  in  a  moment  later, 
looking  pale  and  heavy-eyed,  Warrington  was 
alone  in  his  office. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said,  with  a  bluff  kindliness. 
"  You've  been  putting  in  a  lot  of  work  for 
us — good  w^ork,  too.  Now,  won't  you 
change  your  mind  about  leaving  ?  Clark 
says  I've  got  to  have  Miss  Jorkins.  I  don't 
want  her.  She's  painstaking,  but  she's 
deadly  slow.  Stop  at  two  pounds  five  a  w^eek. 
Say  done  ! " 

"  It's  awfully  decent  of  you,"  said  Hester, 
"  and  if  I  said  *  Done  ! '  you'd  despise  me. 
You'd  better  take  those  extra  shillings  and 
divide  them  between  two  of  your  eighteen- 
shillings-a-week  men.  I  know  two  who 
don't  drink,  and  they  are  quite  respectable. 
They'd  work  overtime  if  they  could — then 
they  might  rise  to  twenty  shillings — but  one 
of  them  has  chronic  asthma,  and  the  other 
has  chronic  bronchitis." 

"  Both  better'  than  chronic  insanity  !  " 
snapped  out  Warrington. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Hester.  "  Chronic 
bronchitis  can't  make  roast  goose  and  plum 
pudding  out  of  bread  and  Maggy  Ann. 
Chronic  insanity  may  1 " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  groaned  Warrington, 
"  who  is  Maggy  Ann  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  said  Hester  soberly, 
but  the  glint  m  her  eyes  betrayed  her. 
"  No,  you  wouldn't  know.  She's  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Have-Nots — Lady  Poverty 
up  to  date.  St.  Francis  would  have  loved 
her  —  the  cheapest  kind,  I  mean  ;  the 
best  kind  just  tries  to  make  the  most  of 
both  w^orlds  !  But  she's  a  symbolic  figure 
to  me,  with  black  hair  and  a  sullen  face, 
and  she  stands  for  life  as  it  is  lived,  and 
the  bottom  dog,  and  all  hardship  that's 
thrust  upon  you,  hardship  you  grudge  and 
hate,  not  the  hardship  of  the  saints.  She 
hasn't  even  wealth  of  soul,  poor  Maggy 
Ann!     She— she's  margarine  I" 

"That  had  just  occurred  to  me,"  said 
Warrington.      "I   suppose  you   know,"  he 
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added   mildly,    "  I   pay  all  my  workers  the 
market  price." 

"  Is  that  why  you  won't  let  them  join 
unions  ?  "  said  Hester  as  mildly. 

"As  to  that,"  said  Warrington,  with 
sudden  heat,  "  I  never  interfere  with  them. 
But  I  refuse  to  interview  trade  union 
officials.  If  my  men  have  a  grievance,  they 
know  where  to  come." 

"  That's  simply  pre- Victorian,"  said  Hester. 
"And  the  men  daren't  come  to  you.  They 
daren't  even  speak  to  their  foremen,  lest 
they  get  sacked.  And  the  foremen  think 
you  don't  care  for  anything  but  making 
money — do  you  ? — and  they'd  sell  their  own 
souls  and  the  men's  to  cut  down  expenses." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Wctrrington,  "  I  know 
some  of  those  chaps  are  badly  off,  but  it's 
their  own  fault.  They  mayn't  drink,  but 
they're  slack,  they're  slipshod.  The  fact  is, 
I  only  need  'em  at  all  for  three  months  in 
the  year,  to  cover  the  rush.  I  keep  'em  the 
rest  of  the  year  because  I'm  such  a  humane 
beggar!"  ' 

"  They  don't  think  so,"  murmured  Hester. 
"  They  think  you  only  do  it  to  have  them 
there  when  you  want  them." 

"And,"  continued  Warrington,  as  if  she 
had  not  spoken,  "  you  know  as  w^ell  as  I  do 
that  any  man  worth  his  salt  will  rise,  will 
get  on  top,  whatever  hole  he's  in.  There's 
always  room  at  the  top." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it !  "  said  Hester,  in 
a  tone  of  gentle  repugnance  that  made 
Warrington  laugh  outright. 

"  That's  a  nasty  one,"  said  he.  "  Very 
well,  Miss  Lake,  /  had  to  fight  mj  way  up~- 
none  harder  !  " 

"  No  !  "  she  flashed  out.  "  You  weren't 
born  in  a  slum.  You've  always  had  fresh 
air,  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  your 
mind  and  body  were  trained  and  developed, 
till  you  were  fit  to  fight.  But  I've  said  all 
I  want  to  say,  and  thank  you  for  letting  me 
say  it." 

Impulsively  she  held  out  her  small,  capable 
hand,  and  Warrington  gave  it  a  cordial 
grip. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  replied  whimsically. 
"But  just  now  you've  been  doing  a  heap  of 
overtime.  You  must  let  me  pay  you  for  it. 
Gro  on  a  holiday— that's  what  you  need—it 
would  blow  away  all  these  socialistic  cob- 
webs." 

She  shook  her  head.  "People  with  a 
fixed  salary  don't  get  overtime  money,"  she 
said,  in  a  tone  of  finality.  "  But  thanks,  all 
the  same.     Good-bye  !  " 

She  was  gone,  and  Warrington  sat  idle  at 


his  desk  for  a  moment,  absently  fingering  his 
lead  pencil.  He  knew  quite  well  that  he  was 
right,  but  that  knowledge  does  not  always 
prevent  us  from  feeUng  as  if  we  were  wrong. 
Moreover,  he  was  conscious  of  a  rather 
quickened  heart-beat,  and  an  absurd  childish 
memory  came  to  him  of  paying  a  penny  at 
a  fair  to  have  shocks  from  an  electric  battery. 
There  was  surely  something  electric  about 
this  extraordinary  girl,  but  whether  it  was  in 
her  eyes  or  her  hand,  he  couldn't  determine. 
Then  his  thoughts  shifted  to  Burthorn. 
After  all,  perhaps  it  would  be  a  bit  of  a 
white  elephant.  If  you  bought  a  house  like 
that,  you  felt  compelled  to  "entertain  in  it, 
and,  hang  it  all,  he  didn't  want  to  entertain  ! 
He  wanted  to  go  on  making  money,  more 
and  more  money;  he  wanted  to  show- 
people  how  much  money  he  could  make. 
When  he  had  made  a  million,  possibly  he 
might  raise  wages  a  farthing  an  hour  ;"an(l 
when  he  had  made  two  million,  he  might  raise 
them  another  halfpenny. 

He  reverted  suddenly  to  his  ex- typist, 
"  I  dare  bet,"  he  mused,  "  she  w^on't  even 
ask  me  for  a  testimonial.    Well,  if  she  don't, 
she  won't  get  it.  .  .  .  Hurry  up,  Clark,  I'm 
waiting  ! " 

But  even  as  he  turned  to  Clark,  Hester's 
face  was  before  him,  clear-cut  and  somewhat 
disdainful. 

11 

Even  without  any  testimonial  from  her 
late  employer,  Hester  Lake  stood  a  good 
chance  of  finding  a  fresh  post  immediately, 
for  not  only  was  she  extremely  capable,  but 
she  looked  it.  Quiet  and  unobtrusive  though 
she  was,  any  experienced  employer  would 
have  singled  her  out  as  efficient,  and  it  was 
somewhat  ruefully  that  Clark  said  the  next 
day  to  his  chief  :  "  Oh,  she'll  be  snapped  up 
directly  !  "  And  Hester,  fully  aware  of  her 
own  competence,  allowed  herself  just  a 
fortnight,  after  her  sister's  marriage,  for  re- 
establishing herself.  That  is,  she  squandered 
nearly  all  her  tiny  hoard  on  various  items 
which  Angela  found  indispensable,  reserving 
barely  enough  to  pay  for  a  fortnight's  food 
and  lodging.  Then,  having  seen  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  off  for  the  Continental 
train,  she  went  home;  deciding  to  take  three 
days'  absolute  holiday  before  she  even 
answered  an  advertisement.  She  was  not 
given  to  nervous  headaches,  but  when  they 
did  visit  her,  they  seemed  bent  on  making 
up  for  lost  time,  and  one  of  them  was  upon 
her  as  she  turned  away  from  the  station 
platform.     All   day  she   had   fought  it  off. 


**  As  phe  was  passing  out,  her  sJieaf  of  notes  in  her  hand,  she  turo^ti 


and  said  very  quietly;  «I  sUW  have  to  le^ye  ftt  the  end  of  »  month,'" 
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Now  there  was  no  need  to  fight,  and  she 
became  aware  that  she  could  not  see  to 
walk  straight.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  a  taxi.  No,  there  was  one  four-wheeler, 
and  the  old  man  who  drove  it  would  be  glad 
of  a  fare.  She  hailed  him  tremulously,  got 
in,  and  was  driven  home  in  a  nightmare  of 
pain.  Once  there,  she  just  managed  to  pay 
the  driver  generously  and  crawl  upstairs  to 
her  own  room.  Then  she  quietly  fainted 
away. 

Teh  minutes  later  she  became  conscious 
that  someone  was  trying  to  force  an  abomin- 
able decoction  between  her  lips  that  tasted 
like  raw  whisky,  while  someone  else  was 
rubbing  her  hands.  Then  she  opened  her 
eyes  wide,  and  saw  her  landlady,  and  her 
landlady's  daughter,  who  was  a  devout 
spiritualist,  and  who  was  crying  so  bitterly 
that  she  did  not  see  Hester's  eyes  open. 
When  the  latter  said,  "  I'm  all  right  now," 
she  gave  a  small  scream. 

*'  Oh,"  said  she,  *'  I  thought  you  had 
passed  over  !  Oh,  poor  Miss  Hester  !  Oh, 
dear,  I  am  thankful !  " 

"I'm  not  passing  over  at  all,"  said 
Hester,  aggrieved.  "  It  was  my  head  ;  but 
it's  better." 

She  stirred  it  tentatively  on  the  pillow, 
for  the  two  women  had  lifted  her  to  the 
bed.  It  still  hurt,  but  it  didn't  feel,  when 
it  moved,  as  if  a  tyre  had  burst  in  it. 

"  I'm  all  right,"  she  said  again.  "  No,  no 
tea  yet,  please.  A  doctor  ?  If  you  do,  I'll 
get  up  and  walk  out  of  the  house  !  I  only 
want  sleep." 

Sleep  she  did,  not  only  for  the  next  three 
hours,  but  practically  for  the  next  three 
days  and  nights.  She  also  took  cups  of  tea, 
and  rather  blue  milk,  and  rather  weak  soup, 
at  intervals.  But  on  the  fourth  day  she 
went  out  to  answer  an  advertisement,  and 
the  manager  to  whom  she  applied  told  her, 
not  at  all  unkindly,  to  go  home  and  go  to 
bed. 

"  We  don't  want  ghosts  here,  you  know," 
he  said,  by  way  of  softening  the  refusal. 
"  We  w^ant  lady  clerks." 

"But  I'm  not  a  ghost,"  said  Hester 
appealingly. 

"  If  you  come  back  when  you  don't  look 
like  one,"  he  replied,  "  we'll  think  about  it." 

Hester  walked  home  to  save  a  tram  fare; 
tried  to  eat  a  proper  dinner,  and  fainted 
again  in  the  midst  of  it.  But  this  time 
she  contrived  not  to  let  the  landlady  know. 
That  night  she  had  a  peculiar  dream,  in 
which  she  was  reading  a  letter  from  Michael 
WalTington  which  ended  thus — 


'*  You'll  only  starve,  you  know.  You 
silly  child,  come  back  to  the  House  !  I'm 
sweeping  it  out !     Yours  ever,  Rimmon." 

But  she  woke  before  she  had  read  the  first 
part  of  the  letter. 

A  week  later,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
she  went  to  the  pawnshop.  After  that  the 
weeks  dragged  on — how  many  of  them,  two, 
three,  four  ? — weeks  in  which  she  grew  no 
stronger.  On  the  contrary,  she  caught  cold, 
and  then  a  hacking  cough  developed,  and 
she  found  herself  thinking  a  good  deal  about 
her  mother,  who  had  died  of  consumption 
when  Angela  was  eight  years  old  and  she 
was  ten.  She  had  always  felt  responsible 
for  Angela — always  borne  the  heavy  end  of 
all  her  burdens — and,  when  their  father  died, 
it  seemed  quite  natural  that  she  should 
slave  for  her,  day  and  night  almost,  since 
Angela,  after  office  hours,  required  a  great 
deal  of  attention. 

Hester  had  never  realised  till  now  how 
hard  the  last  few  years  had  been,  or  how 
completely  they  had  exhausted  her.  But 
she  did  not  think  only  of  Angela  or  her 
dead  mother  in  these  days.  A  curiously 
vivid  presence,  Warrington  was  always  with 
her.  Sometimes  she  found  herself  talking, 
pleading,  arguing  with  him.  Sometimes 
he  receded  into  the  background  of  her  mind, 
but  he  was  still  there. 

She  had  pawned  all  she  had  to  pawn  but 
one  thing — a  brooch  that  had  been  her 
mother's.  But  there  was  one  day  on  which 
she  came  down  to  breakfast  cheerfully,  for 
one  of  the  small  dividends  was  due  which 
had  come  twice  a  year  to  Angela  and  herself, 
and  generally  amounted  to  about  twenty 
pounds.  She  would  forward  Angela's  share — 
however  comfortably  off  the  man  she  married, 
Angela  could  always  do  with  pin-money — 
and  she  would  spend  her  own  half  in  getting 
thoroughly  strong.  There  was  a  friend  in 
Scotland  she  could  stay  with,  and  live  on 
milk  and  scones  and  mackerel  and  fresh 
butter — not  Maggy  Ann  1  She  would  have 
to  spend  three  pounds  on  clothes  and  three 
on  railway  fares.  But  her  share  of  the 
dividend  would  cover  all  those  expenses  and 
pay  for  her  rooms  while  she  was  away.  She 
had  concealed  the  state  of  her  finances,  by 
dint  of  white  lies  innumerable,  from  her 
gqod-natured  landlady,  but  ten  pounds  would 
square  everything. 

Yes,  the  letter  was  there.  Hester  opened 
it  gleefully ;  then  she  looked  puzzled,  for 
the  cheery  pink  slip  that  generally  peeped 
out  was  not  in  evidence.  She  looked  inside 
the  envelope,  her  heart  beginning  to   beat 
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heavily.  Then  she  turned  to  the  covering 
letter.  Her  eyes  were  blurred,  but  phrases 
floated  before  her  whpse  meaning  was 
unmistakable. 

"  We  regret  that  .  .  .  owing  to  the  heavy 
expenses  incurred  this  year  .  .  .  we  are  unable 
to  pay  the  usual  dividend.  In  the  spring 
matters  will  again  be  on  a  satisfactory 
footing.  .  .  ." 

As  in  a  dream,  Hester  heard  a  small  voice, 
a  voice  not  like  her  own,  that  sounded  flab 
and  far  away. 

"  But,"  it  remarked,  "  I  shall  be  dead  in 
the  spring  ! " 

That  afternoon  she  went  again  to  the 
pawnshop,  with  the  brooch  that  had  been  her 
mother's.  It  was  a  very  good  brooch,  but 
they  only  gave  her  a  sovereign  on  it,  since 
she  had  no  power  to  make  bargains.  Then 
she  went  home.  Her  landlady  and  the 
landlady's  daughter  were  out ;  there  was  only 
an  ancient  charwoman,  half  blind  and  half 
deaf,  in  the  house  besides  herself.  Hester 
sat  down  and  wrote  an  unusually  cheerful 
letter  to  Angela.  She  sealed  it  and  stamped 
it,  and  then — it  seemed  a  pity  to  lose  such  a 
Heaven-sent  opportunity — she  began  to  cry 
"  for  all  she  was  worth." 

She  had  not  been  indulging  herself  in  this 
fashion  for  many  minutes,  when  she  heard  a 
tap  at  the  door,  and  she  hastily  dried  her 
eyes  and  bent  over  her  desk  again.  No 
doubt  it  was  old  Nancy,  the  char,  bringing 
her  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  Come  in  !  "  she  said,  and  she  added  as 
the  door  opened :  "  Please  put  it  down, 
Nancy — I'll  have  it  directly." 

"  Who  is  Nancy  ?  "  said  a  voice.  "  Is 
Nancy  that  old  lady  ?  She  seemed  rather 
feeble-minded,  so  I  told  her  I'd  find  my  way 
up.  Is  this  your  diggings  ?  I  say,  are  you 
ill  ?  Don't  look  so  mad  !  Here,  shall  I  say 
it  for  you  ?  '  Mr.  Warrington,  what  has 
procured  me  the  honour  of  this  visit  ? ' 
Wait — give  me  a  chance  to  answer.  Miss 
Lake,  I  don't  like  Miss  Jorkins.  There's 
something  wrong— I  don't  know  what  it  is — 
about  her — I  think  it's  the  way  she  does  her 
hair.  And — oh,  can't  you  give  me  a  lead  ? 
You  see,  I  want  you  back,  and  I'm  afraid 
you'll  take  my  head  off.  Help  me  out, 
there's  a  good  girl !  " 

It  was  all  disarming  enough,  and  even 
boyish.  In  another  mood  Hester  would 
have  relented  instantly,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  the  dread  Boss  Warrington  was  talking 
nonsense  to  gain  time  would  have  seemed  to 
her  pathetic.  Bub  her  mind  was  too  full 
of  one  bitter  suspicion.     It  flashed  into  her 


mind  that,  as  she  entered  the  pawnshop,  she 
had  seen,  crossing  the  street  at  some  distance, 
a  figure  that  suggested  Warrington.  Later 
on  a  quick  step  had  passed,  singularly  like 
the  step  she  had  come  to  know  in  the  ofiice. 
She  had  only  shrunk  into  the  shadow,  and 
blamed  her  imagination  for  playing  tricks 
with  her.     But  now — now  ! 

"Does  this  mean,"  she  said  icily,  "that 
you  saw  me  to-day  in  Ambrose  Street  ? " 

"  Where's  that  ?  "  said  Warrington.  "  I 
prowl  round  anywhere  and  everywhere. 
But  what's  the  matter  with  Ambrose 
Street  ?  " 

But  even  as  he  spoke  he  realised  that 
bluff  was  useless.  Hester  had  risen,  looking 
taller  than  she  really  was — it  was  a  way  she 
had. 

"  Don't  you  know  the  pawnshop  at  the 
corner  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  supposed  you  saw 
me  coming  out  of  it,  and  had  come  here  to 
offer  me  some  assistance." 

"  It's  your  assistance  I'm  asking  for," 
Warrington  returned  patiently.  "  But  even 
if  it  hadn't  been,  surely  I  owe  you  something. 
You  made  me  a  pile  of  money,  that  slating 
you  gave  me.  It  put  me  in  a  good  fighting 
form — I  bested  two  fellows  after  it  !  I'll 
admit  I  hate  to  think  of  your  starving. 
There's  no  insult  in  thab  !  " 

"  I  am  in  no  danger  of  starving,  thank 
you,"  said  Hester.  "  If  I  were,  I  should 
only  have  to  write  to  my  sister  for  funds." 

She  glanced  towards^  the  letter  on  the 
desk. 

"  That  won't  wash,"  said  Warrington 
bluntly.  "  Don't  I  know  you've  sacrificed 
yourself,  body  and  soul,  for  your  sister  ? 
You've  sheltered  her  all  these  years  !  It's 
not  to  one  we've  sheltered  that  we  ever  turn 
for  shelter." 

Hester  rose  with  flashing  eyes. 

"  Have  you  any  more  to  say  ? "  she 
demanded.  But  Warrington's  eyes  gave 
back  an  answering  flash  that  startled  her. 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  he  replied  imperturbably. 
"  You're  only  angry  now  because  what  I  have 
said  is  true.  But  I  expect  I  began  at  the 
wrong  end,  as  usual.  And  now,  I  really 
didn't  come  here  because  I  thought  you 
were  stony  broke,  nor  yet  because  of  Miss 
Jorkins.  I  was  coming  to-day,  anyhow — I 
pledge  you  my  sacred  honour." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Hester.  "  What  were  you 
coming  for  ?  " 

"  I  came,"  said  Warrington,  "  to  ask  you 
to  marry  me." 

Hester  collapsed  weakly  upon  her  chair 
again. 
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"  Good  Heavens,  tvliy?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Bec;iu«:e  I  can't  pjet  on  with  my  work," 
^^ai  1  Warrington.  "  Yoo  worry  me  a  lot.  I 
keep  on  wondering  what  you'll  do  next.  I 
want  to  know  all  about  you,  and  the  only 
way  would  be  to  marry  you,  then  I  could 
settle  down." 

''  You  think  you'd  know  all  about  me — 
me— if  you  married  me !  "  said  Hester. 
"AVell?" 

"Not  all  about  you,"  said  Warrington. 
"  I  know  that  between  man  and  woman 
there's  a  great  gulf  fixed.  But,  for  all  you 
think  you're  so  dashed  clever,  I'd  get  to 
know  enough  about  you  to  let  me  settle 
down  ! " 

Hester  began  to  laugh  feebly. 

"  It's  obvious,"  she  said,  "  that  love  doesn't 
enter  into  the  matter." 

"  But  it  does,"  said  Warrington,  and  now 
there  was  a  curious  grimness  about  him.  "  I 
mean — there's  something  got  hold  of  me  — 
sometliing  that's  stronger  than  I  am.  It's 
going  to  play  Hamlet  with  the  business, 
unless  you  help  me  out.  You  always  stuck 
to  us  in  a  rush ! "  he  concluded  almost 
plaintively. 

"  I've  heard  of  a  man's  asking  a  woman 
to  marry  him  to  save  him  from  moral 
bankruptcy,"  said  Hester,  between  laughing 
and  crying.  "  This  is  going  one  better. 
But  it's  no  use  ;  you  see,  1  don't  love  you." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  said  Warrington  simply. 

Hester  tried  to  speak,  but  no  words  came. 
Something  stifled  them— a  sense  of  sudden, 
overpowering  nearness  to  him,  as  if  the 
love  of  which  he  spoke  were  enfolding  her 
very  soul.  For  a  moment  she  was  still, 
surrendering  herself  to  it,  letting  it  lap  her 
round  ;  then  she  strove  slowly  back  to  her 
everyday  consciousness,  as  one  struggles  to 
the  shore  out  of  a  breaking  sea.  She  looked 
up  again,  to  meet  Warrington's  eyes  regarding 
her  quietly. 

"  You  know  it's  true,  don't  you  ? "  he 
said,  in  a  hushed  voice.  Then  he  rose.  For 
a  moment  her  heart  beat  heavily,  as  she 


thought  he  was  coming  towards  her.  But 
he  turned  to  the  window  and  looked  out 
into  a  very  sordid  street. 

"  If  there's  a  chance  of  happiness  for  us 
two,"  he  ^said  quietly,  "  for  Heaven's  sake, 
don't  chuck  it  away  !  " 

There  was  silence  again  till  Hester  spoke. 
Her  voice  was  tired  and  lifeless,  but  there 
w^as  no  wavering  in  it. 

**  I  can't,"  she  said.  "  You  want  me  to 
come  away  from  the  Have-Nots,  and  forget, 
and  be  a  Have.  I'd  kill  my  soul,  and  then 
much  good  I'd  be  to  you  or  myself  either  ! 
I'll  never  do  it,  so  help  me  Heaven  !  " 

"  But,"  said  Warrington,  "  that's  where 
you  make  a  mistake.  Look  here  " —  he  turned 
and  faced  her  again,  his  eyes  full  of  boyish 
eagerness — "  I  always  thought,  if  I  cared  for 
a  woman,  I'd  love  to  give  her  diamonds  and 
chefs  and  flunkeys  and  motors  and  big 
houses,  and  frocks  galore  straight  from 
Worth  and — who's  the  other  chap  ? — 
Paquin.  That's  my  idea.  But  if  a  girl 
would  rather  spend  a  few  thousands  a  year 
on  the  bottom  dog,  on  beef  and  beer  and 
sanitation  and  fancy  wages  and  shorter 
hours,  and  live  on  a  pittance — well,  it's  up 
to  her  !     I'd  not  stand  in  her  way." 

"  You  mean "  said  Hester,  gazing  at 

him  in  a^  kind  of  breathless  fascination. 

"  I  fixed  it  up  before  I  came  here,"  said 
Warrington.  "  I  knew  it  was  no  use  coming 
without.  From  to-morrow  the  worst-paid 
employe  gets  the  physical  efliciency 
minimum.  Isn't  that  a  bit  of  all  right  for 
you  ?  .  .  .  You're  not  crying  ?  " 

**No,"  said  Hester,  clenching  her  small 
hands  very  tightly  at  the  rough  tenderness 
in  his  voice. 

"  I'm  not  a  rich  man  any  more,"  he  went 
on  ruefully.  "  I — we — we'll  be  precious  lucky 
if  we  have  five  hundred  a  year  !  But  poor 
old  Rimmon's  done  for  !  He  was  lying  on 
the  floor  of  the  office,  broken  to  bits. 
There'll  be  no  one  on  the  pedestal,  unless 
you  come  and  help  me  put  up— Maggy 
Ann  ! " 
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FREDERICK  G(30DALL  was  born  in 
1822,  his  father,  Edward  Goodall, 
being  an  engraver  eminent  in  bis 
profession—even  before  he  nndertook  the 
reproduction  of  Turner's  pictures  in  line— 
whose  abihtj  and  personah'ty  gathered  round 
him  a  valuable  coterie  of  friends,  which 
included  Turner,  David  Roberts,  x\ugustus 
:Pugin,  Samuel  Rogers,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir 
J^enjamin  Horsley,  and  other  contemporarv 
men  of  mark. 

Turning  to  his  volume  of  reminiscences, 
published  two  years  before  his  death,  and 
unravelling  the  thread  of  time  to  this  popular 
artist's  yesterdays,  we  see  him  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  an  honour 
conferred  on  him  in  recognition  of  the  merit 
ot  a  series  of  pictures  which  dealt  with 
episodes  of  old  English  life:  but  before 
enumerating  some  of  these  pictures,  it  is  as 
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well    to   understand   the    circumstances    of 
education  which  led  to  their  being  painted. 

"At  the  age  of  thirteen,"  wrote  Goodall, 
"  I  begged  my  father  to  take  me  away  (from 
school),  and  from  that  time  I  was  liis  pupil 
— uot  as  an  engraver,  but  as  a  student  under 
his  tuition — until  I  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age."  An  apt  pupil  he  must  have 
been,  for  before  he  was  fifteen  he  had 
won  the  "  Isis  "  and  the  large  silver  medal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  following 
year,  when  he  was  fifteen,  Sir  Isambard 
Brunei  having  commented  with  favour  on 
his  work,  he  received  a  commission  from 
Sir  Benjamin  Horsley  to  execute  six  water- 
colour  drawings,  each  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
same  rate,  descriptive  of  "The  Working 
State  of  the  Thames  Tunnei."  In  1838  he 
branched  into  oils,  and  painted  a  gruesome 
subject,   supplied  by  that   same   enterprise, 

2  I 


"JOCHEBED,     THE    MOTHEIi    OF    MOSES,     COMMITTING     IIEK     INFANT    SON     TO    THE     KIVEK. 
BY    FREDERICK    GOODALL,     R.A. 

Reproduced  from  the  large  plate  published  by  L.  U.  Leftvre  c&  Son,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  S.  W. 


which  he  called  "  Finding  the  Dead  Body 
of  a  Miner  in  the  Thames  Tunnel."  This 
picture  it  was  which  secured  for  the  boy  the 
large  silver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

"  About  this  period,"  he  wrote,  *'  my  father 
subscribed  for  a  raffle  of  Denniiig's  beautiful 
copy  of  Sir  David  Wilkie's  '  Chelsea  Pen- 
sioners,' and  he  was  lucky  enough  to  gain 
the  prize.  This  circumstance  was,  I  think, 
partly  the  cause  of  my  painting  in  early  life 


so  many  subjects  of  domestic  English  life, 
for  I  never  wearied  of  looking  at  this  re- 
markable copy." 

In  1889  Frederick  Goodall,  then  seventeen 
years  old,  made  his  first  appearance  in  oils 
in  the  Royal  Academy  with  a  picture  entitled 
"The  Card  Players,"  but  even  two  years 
before  that  he  had  been  represented  at 
the  Academy  by  four  of  liis  Thames 
Tunnel  sketches. "  "  The  Return  From  tlie 


"MATER    PURISSTMA:    OBEDIENT    TO    THE    LAW."      BY    FREDERICK    GOODALL,    R.A. 
Jieproduced  from  the  large  plate  published  by  I.  H.  LefP.vre  cfc  Son,  King  Street,  St.  Jawes'^,  S,W, 
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Christening,"  "  Baptism,"  "  A  Soldier  of  the 
Old  Guard  Describing  the  Battle  of 
Austerlitz,"  "  A  Tired  Soldier  Besting  at  a 
Eoadside  Well,"  "  Rustic  Music,"  "  The  Fair 
of  Fougeres,"  "La  F^te  de  Mariage,"  "A 
Wounded  Soldier,  Returning  to  His  Family, 
Visited  by  a  Sister  of  Charity,"  and  "The 
Widow's  Benefit  Ball,"  and  several  other 
works,  exhibited  either  at  the  Academy  or 
the  British  Institution,  steadily  increased 
both  his  reputation  and  his  income. 


Normandy  and  Brittany,  but  the  Old  English 
and  Irish  subjects  show  a  truer  sense  of 
character  and  a  happier  selection  of  detail. 

Goodall  was  under  thirty  when  he  painted  a 
picture  which,  like  several  of  its  predecessors, 
undoubtedly  owed  its  inspiration  to  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  called  "  Raising  the  Maypole  "  ;  and 
this  it  was  that  secured  his  election  as  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1852. 
He  followed  this  success  up  by  a  picture 
entitled  "  The  Happier  Days  of  Charles  I  " 


'^  THE    angel's     WlIISPEi:."        BY     FIJKDEltlCK     GOODALL,     R.A. 

Reproduced  from  the  large  2)late  -published  by  Henry  Graves  cfc  Co.,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


"  A  Village  Hobday,"  which  was  exhibited 
in  the  Royal  iVcademy  of  1847,  carried  his 
position  amoni]^  contemporary  artists  yet 
h idler.  It  liad  for  its  motto  the  lines  from 
Milton's  ''  L  Allegro  "— 

When  the  merry  bells  riiiLC  roniicl, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound, 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 

Dancin.i^  in  the  chequered  shade  ; 

And  younjTj  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  sunshine  holiday. 

The  Continental  themes  of  this  period  of 
bis   work  were   inspired    by    a   sojourn  in 


and,  having  obtained  permission  from  Her 
late  Majesty  to  study  tne  Yandyck  portraits, 
at  Windsor  Castle,  of  the  Stuart  family,  he 
painted  the  picture  called  "The  Children  of 
Charles  I."  His  next  work  was  entitled 
"  Cranmer  at  Traitors'  Gate." 

iVmong  other  pictures  on  English  themes, 
as  distinct  from  many  Egyptian  *  subjects, 
upon  which  he  chiefly  specialised  in  the 
latter  half  of  his  long  career,  are  several 
works  of  sentimental  interest,  of  which 
probably  the  best-known  are  "  The  Soldier's 


"Mater  dolorosa.-  patient  in  tribulation,"    by  Frederick  good  all,  r.a. 

Reproduced  from  the  large  ^Aate  published  by  L.  H.  Lef^vre  tt-  Son,  King  Street,  St.  Jamea's,  S.W. 
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Dream,"  to  which  he  appended  Campbell's 
lines — 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw, 
By  the  wolf's  scaring  faggot  that  guarded  the  slain, 
At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw, 
And  thrice  e'er  the  morning  I  dreamt  it  again — 

and  "The  Angel's  Whisper,"  illustrafcing 
Samuel  Lover's  verses  descriptive  of  the  Irish 
superstition  that  when  an  infant  smiles  in  its 
sleep  it  is  conversing  with  an  angel. 

In  1858  he  returned  to  English  history 
of  a  later  date  with  his  powerful  picture  of 
"  The  Relief  of  Lucknow  :  Jessie's  Dream," 
the  incident  illustrated  being  based  upon  the 
well-known  poem  "  Jessie's  Dream." 


the  painter.  In  fact,  Mr.  Goodall  has  been 
looking  at  Titian  instead  of  Wilkie,  and  that 
makes  a  large  difference  in  what  will  be  gob 
by  looking." 

Ruskin,  in  "  Modern  Painters,"  wrote  of 
the  enormous  influence  exercised  by  novelty 
upon  the  mind  of,  the  artist,  of  the  way  in 
which  it  quickens  observation,  sharpens 
sensation,  and  exalts  sentiment,  whilst 
Wordsworth  tells  us — 

Custom  hangs  upon  us  with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life. 

As  though  to  prove  the  truth  of  these  dicta, 
it  was  when  Frederick  Goodall  came  under 
the   influence    of    novelty    and    threw    off 


'•TIIK    CHILDREN    OF    CHAIH.ES     I.  BY    FREDERICK     GOODAI.I  .     n.\. 

From  the  water -colour  in  the  Jones  Collection  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington. 


Of  a  somewhat  different  picture,  "  Felice 
Ballarin  Reciting  Tasso,"  for  which  Goodall 
visited  Venice  and  Chioggia,  Ruskin  wrote 
in  his  criticisms  on  the  principal  Academy 
pictures  of  1859  :  "  This  is  a  gr-eat  advance 
beyond  all  Mr.  Goodall's  former  work  ;  it  is 
entirely  higher  in  aim  and  deeper  in 
rendering  of  character.  The  subject  is 
interesting  :  ,  the  faces,  for  the  most  part, 
evidently  portraits,  and  good  portraits — 
especially  those  dark  ones  of  the  men  in 
the  background — the  colour,  in  some  separate 
portions,  rich  and  good,  showing  qualities 
which  never  before  appeared  to  be  in  the 
least    sought   for,   much    less    reached,   by 


cust6m,  that  he  found  his  mefier  in  his  art. 
This  was  in  1858,  when  he  left  England  for 
Egypt,  where  he  found  himself  in  special 
communion  with  sacred  history,  and  looked 
with  reverence  and  loving  eyes  upon  that 
country  in  which  so  much  of  the  story  of  tlie 
world  has  been  unfolded,  and  where  Biblical 
events,  which  invest  the  East  with  sucli 
peculiar  interests,  can  almost  be  reconstructcvl 
by  aid  of  actual  surrounding. 

No  wonder  that  thoughts  of  the  Hebrew 
group  who  left  their  ancient  seat  in  tlie 
extreme  south  of  Palestine  to  occupy  the 
not  distant  pasture  lands,  and  there  carry 
on    their    old    caUing    of    shepherds    ant! 


■^^:^y^.'f^ 
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goatherds — should  have  resulted  iu  such 
pictures  as  ''Rebekah  and  Abraham's  Servant," 
**The  Daughters  of  Ijaban,"  "Eachel  and 
PTer  Flock,"  and  "Jochebed,  the, Mother  of 
Moses,"  for  to  tread  that  territory  of  the 
Pharaohs  was  to  recall,  not  only  the  finding 
of  the  prophet,  but  to  think  of  the  forced 


connected  the  time  of  Moses  with  that  of  the 
Amenemhait,  those  monarchs  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty  whose  boast  it  was  to  say :  "  I 
caused  the  mourner  to  mourn  no  longer,  and 
his  lamentation  was  no  longer  heard,  per- 
petual fighting  w^as  no  longer  witnessed, 
while  before  my  coming  tliey  fought  together 


*'A    WOMAN    AND    CHILD.  BY    FRKDERICK    GOODALL,     R.A. 

FroTYh  the  original  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  reproduced  from  a  photograph 
by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode ,  by  permission  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool. 


labour  of  the  Children  of  Israel  until  such 
time  as  Moses  was  sent  to  their  deliverance. 
At  the  period  at  which  Goodall  visited 
Egypt,  comparatively  little  of  the  history  of 
that  wonderful  land  was  known.  M.  Maspero, 
Professor?  Sayce,  and  Professor  Petrie  had 
not    then    done    their    magic    work,    and 


as  bulls  unmindful  of  yesterday,  and  no 
man's  welfare  w^as  assured,  whether  lie  was 
ignorant,  or  learned." 

We  read,  in  Samuel  Laing's  "Human 
Origins,"  how,  "  at  the  end  of  thodry  season. 
when  the  Nile  is  at  its  lowest,  and  the  adjacent 


plains 


are   arid  and  lifeless,  suddenly,  one 
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morning  at  sunrise,  the  river  apparently  is 
turned  into  blood.  It  is  the  plienomenon  of 
the  Red  Nile,  which  is  caused  by  the  first  flush 
of  the  Abyssinian  flood  coming  from  banks  of 
red  marl.  After  a  few  days  the  real  rise 
commences,  the  Nile  resumes  its  usual  colour, 
percolates  through  its  banks,  fills  the  tanks 
and  ponds,  and  finally  overflows  and 
saturates  the  dusty  plains." 

Frederick  Goodall  watched  the  rising  of  the 
Nile  and  the  subsidence  of  the  Nile,  and 
duly  commemorated  both  forms  of  that 
annual  miracle,  once  held  to  owe  its  origin  to 


gain  sufficient  room  for  the  site  of  \m 
city,  undertook,  by  marvellous  hydraulic 
engineering,  to  change  the  course  of  the  Nile, 
and  thus,  by  turning  the  river  more  to  the  east, 
obtained  on  its  western  bank  space  for  his 
building  operations.  Here  Goodall  made 
many  studies  which  gave  him  details  for  his 
large  picture  of  the  gigantic  statue  of 
Rameses  11.  Here  he,  to  quote  his  own 
words  from  his  book  of  reminiscences,  *'  was 
fortunate  enough  to  come  upon  an  encamp- 
ment of  pastoral  Bedouin,  with  large  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  goats,  besides  breeding 


"the    tired    SOI.DIER."        by    FREDERICK    GOODALL,     R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  Eyre  <i'  Spottiswoode. 


Isis  mourning  for  Osiris,  though  the  very 
name  of  that  goddess  is  now  unknown  to  the 
descendants  of  her  worshippers.  The  tradi- 
tion of  her  fertilising  tears  has,  however, 
survived  her  memory,  with  both  Mussulman 
and  Christian. 

On  another  occasion  Goodall  w^ent  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sakkara,  and  stayed 
some  time  at  Mitrahine,  the  site  of  ancient 
Memphis —the.  Memphis  of  Hosea,  the  Noph 
of  Isaiah — the  capital  of  the  old  Egyptian 
empire  founded  by  Menes,  the  first  "his- 
torical "  Egyptian  king,  who,  in   order   to 


camels.  This  was  just  what  I  wanted  for 
the  study  of  Scriptural  subjects. 

"With  these  Bedouin  I  stopped  three 
months,  painting  the  women  weaving  and 
the  men  spinning  the  wheel,  shearing 
sheep,  taking  their  flocks  to  and  from  the 
pasture,  grinding  the  corn  with  two  stones 
worked  by  two  women,  all  exactly  as  it  is 
described  in  the  Bible." 

"  Hagar  and  Ishraael  in  the  Desert," 
"  Rebekah  and  Abraham's  Servant  at  the 
Well,"  "Rachel  with  the  Pitcher  on  Her 
Shoulder,"     "Rachel     and     Her     Flock," 


,^M^i.i 


"THE    FAOC    OFFERING."      BY    FREDERICK    GOODALL,    R.A. 

"  She  goeth  unto  the  grave  to  weep  there." — St.  John  xi.  31. 

Reproduced  from  the  large  plate  published  by  L.  H.  Lefhvre  <i*  Son,  King  Street^  St.  James's,  S.  W, 
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"  Hannah  and  Samuel,"  "  Sarah  and  Isaac," 
and  "  Ruth " — these  were  some  of  the 
principal  pictures  which  Goodall,  by  long 
sojourn  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs, 
was  tempted  to  paint.  Then,  by  natural 
transition,  he  turned  to  New  Testament 
history  and  painted  "The  Shepherds  Who 
Watch  Their  Flocks  by  Night";  "The 
Flight  into  Egypt,"  which  he  himself  con- 
sidered to  be  his  finest  work  ;  "  The  Spirit 
of  the  Dove"  and  "The  Holy  Mother," 
companion  pictures  Avhich  were  engraved 
by  Cousins,  one  called  "Mater  Purissima  " 
and  the  other  "  Mater  Dolorosa "  ;  "  By 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,"  *  in  which  Christ  is 
represented  as  giving  sight  to  a  blind 
girl,  a  picture  which  was  purchased  for 
presentation  to  the  People's  Palace  at  Mile 
End  ;  "  For  of^  Such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,"  which  shows  Our  Lord  with  the 
little  child  upon  His  knee — a  picture  of  fine 
dignity .  and  feeling  ;  and  "  The  Garden  of 
Gethsemane." 

In  addition  to  these  Biblical  incidents, 
Goodall  painted  many  scenes  of  what  one 
may  term  modern  Egyptian  life,  including  : 
"  Where  the  Waters  of  the  Nile  Meet  the 
Sand  of  the  Desert " ;  "  Outside  the  Gates 
of  Cairo";  "  A  Coftee  Shop,  Cairo"; 
"  Spinners  and  Weavers,"  a  scene  outside  a 
Bedouin  tent,  where  the  wouien  are  spinning 
wool  and  an  old  man  is  at  work  at  his  loom  ; 
"  Sheep-shearing  in  Egypt  " ;  "  The  Sword 
of  the  Faithful,"  which  represents  a  Bedouin 
sheikh  testing  on  his  thumb  the  quality  of  a 
blade  he  is  bargaining  for  ;  "The  New  L^ight 
in  the  Harem,"  bought  by  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery  at  Liverpool  ;  "  The  Road  to  Mecca  " 
and  its  companion  picture,  "The  Return  From 
Mecca  "  ;  "  The  Way  From  the  Village,"  a 
scene  which  shows  the  overflow  of  the  vast 
river  at  a  time  when,  many  of  the  villages  being 
surrounded  with  water,  their  inhabitants 
have  to  wade  to  the  upper  ground  ;  and 
"  The  Ploughman  and  the  Shepherdess  : 
Time  of  Evening  Prayer,"  a  picture  that 
was  purchased  from  the  artist  by  a  sub- 
scription of  two  thousand  guineas,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  hung  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art  at  Millbank.  There 
is  a  certain  lyrical  emotion  in  this  picture 
which  lies  deeper  than  the  motto  from 
Byron  which  the  artist  chose  to  attach 
to  it — 

Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 
'Tis  woman's  wbole  exis^-ence — 

and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  achievement 
of    Goodall's    point    of    view    in    artistry. 


Other  typical  subjects  which  he  treated 
were  "Wool  for  the  Cargo  Boat";  "After 
the  Heat  of  the  Day,"  a  scene  in  Cairo 
near  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs  ;  and 
"  Gordon's  Last  Messenger." 

In  1863  he  was  elected  a  Royal 
Academician,  and  "The  Song  of  the 
Nubian  Slave,"  which  was  his  diploma 
picture,  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  work. 

In  1889  he  made  a  new  departure  in  his 
art.  He  abandoned  Egyptian,  Scriptural, 
and  episodic  subjects  for  a  season,  and 
"  found  refreshment  in  landscape." 

He  was .  an  essentially  popular  painter, 
with  the  anecdotal  point  of  view  of  a  born 
illustrator  of  episode  and  situation,  and 
his  work  has  afforded  interest  and  pleasure 
to  a  vast  number  of  people. 

Much  of  it  has  had  a  wide  vogue  in 
engravings  and  other  forms  of  popular 
reproduction,  and  many  of  his  originals  have 
found  their  way,  by  purchase  or  bequest,  into 
our  public  galleries.  In  the  National  Gallery 
of  British  Art  he  is  represented  by  one  of 
the  best  of  his  early  works  in  the  manner 
of  Wilkie,  "  A  Tillage  Holiday  of  the  Olden 
Time,"  and  perhaps  the  most  completely 
successful  of  his  later  Egyptian  themes, 
"  The  Ploughman  and  the  Shepherdess  : 
Time  of  Evening  Prayer,"  with  the  less 
important  picture  "  The  Tired  Soldier." 
In  the  Guildhall  Collection  Goodall  may  be 
seen  in  Egyptian  vein  in  "The  Subsiding 
of  the  Nile,"  "The  Head  of  the  House 
at  Prayer,"  and  one  of  his  largest  and  most 
ambitious  canvases,  "  Early  Morning  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Shur,"  which  fshows  an  Arab 
sheikh  and  his  tribe  leaving  the  encampment 
at  what  are  known  to  this  day  as  the  Wells 
of  Moses,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea.  As  the  handbook  to  the  Guildhall 
Collection  points  out,  this  picture  has  the 
special  point  of  Biblical  interest  that  it 
shows  us  the  headland  of  Djebel  Attaka,  on 
the  opposite  coast — the  point  from  which, 
by  local  tradition,  the  Israelites  are  believed 
to  have  crossed  the  Red  Sea. 

Several  of  the  public  galleries  in  the 
cities  of  the  provinces  hold  other  works  of 
Goodall's. 

For  a  number  of  the  biographical  facts 
incorporated  in  the  foregoing  article,  as  also 
for  some  of  our  information  concerning  the 
artist's  long  series  of  pictures,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Company 
for  permission  to  compile  them  from  the 
record  of  the  artist's  career  contained  in 
his  interesting  volume  of  "Reminiscences^' 
pubhshed  by  them. 


JIMMY'S  FATHER 

By  MADGE   MEARS 

Illustrated   by  G.   L.  Stampa 


W  so,  when  my  father 
saw  the  bomb 
coming,  he  jumped 
up  on  the  edge  of 
the  trench,  an'  he 
caught  it  in  both 
hands — so — an'  he 
threw  it  right  back 
at  the  Germans ; 
an'  they  was  so 
s'prised  they 
stopped  charging,  an'  so  that  gave  our 
fellers  time  to  bring  up  the  guns.  An'  that 
night  General  French  come  walking  along, 
an'  lie  went  up  to  my  father,  an'  he  shook 
his  hand  an'  he  said  :  '  That  was  the  bravest 
thing  I've  ever  seen,'  he  said.  '  I'll  recom- 
mend you  for  the  V.C.,'  he  said  ;  an'  all  the 
other  fellers  cheered  like  mad,  they  did." 

The  little  group  of  school-children  remained 
for  a  minute  in  silence — an  awestricken, 
envious  silence.  Jimmy  Dixon,  pausing  for 
breath,  glanced  round  upon  them,  beaming 
with  the  honest  pride  of  an  artist.  He 
knew  nobody  else  could  produce  a  father 
like  his  father,  but  he  was  not  going  to  be 
unduly  conceited  about  it ;  he  w^as  quite 
willing  to  be  kind  and  encouraging  to  their 
humble  little  efforts. 

"  My  brother,"  suggested  Teddy  WiUiams, 
at  length,  "he's  got  free  bullets  in  him." 

The  bullets  were  a  good,  solid  triumph  for 
Teddy.  Even  Jimmy's  father  had  no  bullets 
as  yet.  But  they  were  not  new — they  had 
been  in  Teddy's  brother  for  a  fortnight— 
whereas  Jimmy's  father  had  a  fresh  adventure 
every  week,  each  one  more  marvellous  than 
the  last. 

"My  uncle's  been  blowed  up  twice  by  a 
submarine,"  piped  up  little  Elsie  Swan,  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  group,  *'an'  last  time 
he  wented  down  right  under  the  ship  ever 
so  far,  an'  saw  a  whale.  He  telled  me  so 
himself." 
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One  of  the  older  boys  whistled  slightly. 
Jimmy  turned  sharply  upon  him. 

"  Well,  an'  why  not  ?  You  weren't  there. 
A  fat  lot  you  know  about  it !  What  sort  of 
a  whale  was  it,  Elsie,  eh  ?  " 

"  A — a  big  whale,"  faltered  Elsie,  suddenly 
shy  and  self-conscious  at  this  encouragement 
from  the  popular  and  successful  Jimmy. 

"Well,  my  father's  never  seen  a  whale, 
anyway,"  remarked  Jimmy  magnanimously, 
thereby  making  Elsie  happy  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

Miss  Parsons,  the  teacher,  coming  out  to 
summon  her  little  flock  to  their  arithmetic, 
overheard  a  part  of  this  conversation,  and 
her  face  took  on  an  expression  of  troubled 
perplexity.  She  liked  Jimmy,  who  w^as  a 
new  pupil — his  mother  had  only  recently 
come  to  live  in  the  village —he  was  so  quick 
at  his  lessons,  so  good-tempered  and  obliging, 
and,  in  most  respects,  so  honest  and  straight- 
forward.   But — but Poor  Miss  Parsons, 

rigidly  truthful  herself,  found  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to  believe  in  the  exploits 
of  that  father  of  his. 

She  hated  to  doubt  the  boy's  own  veracity. 
Perhaps  his  father  actually  did  write  home 
in  this  strain,  to  shield  his  wife  and  child 
from  the  knowledge  of  his  real  perils  and 
hardships.  A  very  foolish  policy,  thought 
Miss  Parsons,  frowning  through  her  eye- 
glasses at  an  innocent  little  Nature-study 
tadpole  in  a  glass  of  water  on  the  desk 
before  her,  since  sooner  or  later  Jimmy  was 
bound  to  learn  the  facts,  and~-oh,  dear, 
what  an  example  for  the  child  ! 

At  tw^elve  o'clock,  when  the  pupils  were 
dismissed,  she  detained  Jimmy  for  a  moment, 
and  asked  him  quite  kindly,  though  with  a 
keenly  observant  eye  behind  the  glasses, 
what  was  his  father's  regiment. 

Jimmy's  reply  came  promptly  enough,  and 
Miss  Parsons'  face  cleared  slightly. 

"  Oh,  really  ?     I  have  a  brother  in  that, 
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regiment  myself,  Jimmy.     Perhaps  he  knows 
your  father." 

Jimmy's  mouth  opened  in  momentary 
consternation,  hut  he  recovered  himself 
quickly. 

"  What  battahon  is  your  brother  in,  please, 
miss  ?  " 

"  The  fourth." 

"Ah,"  said  Jimmy,  shaking,  his  head, 
"  my  father's  in  the  seventh.  I  don't  expect 
he  knows  him,  miss  ;  he  may  do,  but  I  don't 
expect  he  does." 

Miss  Parsons,  not  at  all  satisfied  yet,  told 
him  to  run  along  after  the  others,  and 
resolved  to  make  a  few  inquiries  of  her 
brother  in  her  next  letter.  But,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  that  very  day  her  brother 
was  admitted  into  a  hospital  in  Boulogne, 
with  a  piece  of  shrapnel  through  his  right 
wrist,  and  correspondence  was  forbidden 
him. 

11. 

"Jimmy,"  said  Miss  Parsons,  "I  wish  you 
would  ask  your  mother  to  buy  you  a  new 
pair  of  boots.  Those  are  really  dreadful, 
and  the  weather  will  be  turning  cold  soon 
now.     Tell  her  what  I  said,  will  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  miss,"  said  Jimmy. 

A  week  later:  "Jimmy,"  said  Miss 
Parsons,  "  did  you  tell  your  mother  what  I 
said  about  the  boots  ?  " 

"  I  forgot,  miss." 

"Well,  please  don't  forget  again.  You 
usually  have  such  a  good  memory,  Jimmy." 

A  fortnight  later:  "Jimmy,  I  haven't 
seen  your  new  boots  yet." 

Jimmy  blushed  and  grinned  uncomfortably, 
and  twisted  round  to  get  a  better  view  of 
the  despised  footwear.  They  were  certainly 
deplorable. 

"  These  have  been  mended,  miss.  They're 
all  right." 

"  Nonsense,  Jimmy  1 "  Miss  Parsons 
spoke  quite  sharply  ;  all  she  had  heard  and 
read  of  the  reckless  extravagance  of  soldiers' 
wives,  and  their  shocking  neglect  of  their 
children's  necessities,  rose  up  vividly  before 
her. 

"You  must  have  a  new  pair  at  once. 
And  you  ought  to  have  a  thick  coat  to  come 
to  school  in  when  the  cold  winds  begin  ; 
that  wretched  httle  jersey  is  no  better  than 
a  cobweb.     Tell  your  mother  what  I  say." 

Jimmy  was  silent,  wriggUng  in  an  em- 
barrassed fashion.  At  last  he  blurted^ out : 
"  My  mother  ain't  got  no  money,  miss." 

"  No  money  1 "  repeated  Miss  Parsons 
incredulously.     Then,  after  considering  the 


matter,  she  decided  that  it  was  no  use 
speaking  to  the  boy  himself  about  this— she 
must  go  and  have  a  personal  interview  witri 
Mrs.  Dixon.  "Very  well,  Jimmy.  Run 
along  now  ;  I'm  busy." 
Jimmy  thankfully  escaped. 

III. 
Mrs.  Dixon  lived  in  a  very  tiny,  ancient 
cottage  at  the  poorest  end  of  the  straggling; 
village  street.  She  was  a  tall,  thin,  red- 
haired  woman,  with  Jimmy's  own  smile ; 
but  there  was  an  anxious,  wistful  look  in 
her  eyes,  for  all  that,  and  she  was  even 
more  shabbily  and  scantily  clad  than  Jimmy 
himself.  And  the  kitchen  into  which  she 
showed  Miss  Parsons  was  full  of  the  smell 
of  soap,  but  had  little  other  furniture. 

Miss  Parsons  stared  about  her  perplexedly, 
but  her  mind  was  made  up,  and  in  as  few 
words  as  possible  she  stated  her  errand. 

"  Fm  sorry,  miss,"  said  Jimmy's  mother, 
twisting  one  corner  of  her  ragged  apron 
nervously  in  her  hands  "  I  do  what  I  can  : 
but  he  grows  so  fast,  bless  him,  he's  all  out 
of  his  clothes  in  no  time.  And  work's  been 
hard  to  get  for  me  this  summer,  with  every- 
one being  economical,  and  prices  so  high, 
too." 

"  But  you  have  the  allowance,  Mrs. 
Dixon,  haven't  you  ?  "  said  Miss  Parsons 
significantly. 

"  The  what,  miss  ?  " 

"  Your  husband's  allowance— the  Army 
allowance." 

Mrs,  Dixon,  who  was  naturally  rather 
pale,  was  pale  no  longer,  but  a  burning  red. 
"My  husband's  not  in  the  x\rmy,  miss," 
she  said,  in  a  very  low  voice. 

"  Not  in  the  Army !  But  I  under- 
stood  " 

'     "  No,  miss.    You  must  have  been  thinkinjr 
of  somebody  else,  surely." 

Miss  Parsons  took  off  her  eyeglasses  aufl 
polished  them,  for  the  sake-of  having  some- 
thing to  do,  and  when  she  had  recovered 
herself  a  little,  she  inquired  :  "  Are  you— 
a  widow,  then  ?  " 

"No,  miss."  There  was  a  perceptible 
tremble  in  Mrs.  Dixon's  tone,  and  after  a 
moment  she  added  :  "  My  husband  ^s  been 
put  away,  miss." 

"Put  away!"  repeated  Miss  Parsons, 
searching  her  memory  for  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  this  ambiguous  phrase. 

"  Yes,  miss.  He  wasn't  rightly  to  blame- 
he  got  in  a  bad  set— but  he  got  eighteen 
months,  miss.  A  kinder  man  I'm  sure 
there  never  was— so  fond  of  Jimmy,  ana 
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Jimmj  thought  the  world  of  him,  and  does  and  noted  the  new  boots  and  the  new  coat- 
still.     He  w^ouldn't  mention  it  at  school,  I  which,  though  you  might  not  have  believed 
know,  miss."  it,  had  come  out  of  her  own  new  hat —with 
''I  understand/'said  Miss  Parsons  hastily —  approval.     Her  voice,  however,  expressed  no 


'•  lie  wa&  quite  wiUinp:  to  be  kind 
and  encouraoriug;  to  their  humble 
little  efforts." 


'I  understand  perfectly."     As,  indeed,  she  approval  at  all  as  she  summoned  him  sternly 

^id-  to  '  her   side   and   led    him   into   the   little 

^^ '  private  sitting-room  which  was  reserved  for 

Jimmy      entered      the      schoolroom      next  very  rare  and  awful  interviews, 

morning   in   an    excessively   unostentatious  Jimmy     stood     miserably     before    her, 

fashion,  but  Miss  Parsons  saw  him  at  once,  shuffling'  the  new  boots  on  the  carpet.     And 
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then,  as  she  did  not  speak  immediately,  the 
strain  became  too  terrible  to  bear,  and  he 
began  to  cry  and  wipe  his  eyes  on  the  sleeve 
of  the  new  coat. 

"  Oh,  Jimmy,"  said  Miss  Parsons  re- 
proachfully, "  I  am  so  disappointed,  when 
1  thought  you  were  such  a  truthful  little 
boy!"     ^  . 

Jimmy's  answer  came  indistinctly  through 
his  tears.  "  It  tvould  have  been  true,  miss, 
every  bit,  if^ — if " 

"  Ah,  w^ell,  perhaps  so,"  said  Miss  Parsons. 
"But  you  mustn't  do  it  again,  Jimmy. 
Now,  promise  me  !  " 

Jimmy's  sobs  redoubled.  "  Oh,  miss, 
w^hatever  can  I  say,  though  ?  I  can't  tell 
the  other  kids,  can^I  ?  After  all  I've  said — 
I  can't,  miss  !  " 

Miss  Parsons  was  silent. 


"  An'  I  can't  say  he's  been  killed,  either, 
miss.    That  w^ould  be  a  he  too,  wouldn't  it?" 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Parsons,  wi'th  decision, 
"  you  can't  say  that." 

"Nor  I  can't  say  he's  been  wounded,  I 
s'pose " 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Parsons  relentlessly. 

Then  suddenly  Jimmy  looked  up,  and 
their  eyes  met.  His  sobs  ceased,  his  face 
became\slowly  iUuminated  by  a  broad  grin. 
Miss  Parsons  bit  her  lip  a  little,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window. 

"All  right,  miss,"  said  Jimmy  con- 
fidently. "  I  won't  teU  no  more  hes.  Don't 
you  worry,  miss  !  " 

Five  minutes  later  Miss  Parsons  heard 
him  informing  the  other  children  that  his 
father  was  a  prisoner.  I  am  afraid  she 
p^^etended  not  to  hear. 
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TALLENTYRE  AND 
THE  GODDESS 
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,HERE  were  three  of 
them.  Tallentjre, 
drawn  by  the 
laughter,  dropped 
his  crutch  on 
the  headland  and 
dragged  himself 
through  the  scented 
ti-tree  scrub  by  the 
little  tough  roots 
of  it  until  his 
chin  stuck  over  the  edge  and  he  looked 
down.  One  lay  between  white  surf  and 
yellow  sand  ;  this  he  knew  later  for  shy 
Jessica,  with  the  swing  of  the  tide  lifting 
the  dark  frill  of  her  bathing-frock  round 
her  like  a  halo.  One,  in  a  tumble  of  scarlet, 
and  sunburned  limbs— this  was  Dolly — 
knotted  a  yapping  terrier  up  in  great 
glistening  lengths  of  fresh  kelp,  and  laughed 
until  the  sandy  cliffs  and  the  grey  gum- 
forest  behind  flung  echo  back  to  her.  And 
one—this  was  the  Goddess— stood  with 
white  feet  in  the  blue  water  and  hands 
clasped  behind  her  head. 

She  looked  to  the  rising  sun,  where  the 
world  was  saffron  and  pink  and  bird's-egg 
blue,  and  her  dress  w^as  a  smoky  grey,  which 
made  her  elusive  and  all  things  wonderful, 
even  then.  She  was  Venus  rising  from  the 
sea,  only  much  more  respectable.  She  was 
tall  and  lithe  as  a  sapling,  and  white  as  a 
peeled  wand,  and  her  hair  w^as  burnished 
where  the  strengthening  sunlight  struck  it. 
-tallentyre  understood  that  he  had  come 
suddenly  into  Paradise,  and  he  lay,  scarcely 
aanng  to  breathe,  and  absolutely  certain 
tnat  if  he  blinked  once,  the  whole  thing 
would  be  gone.  The  last  sea-bathing  he 
^aa  known  was  on  the  Anzac  beach  at 
ixallipoli,  with  sand  and  water  scarred  by 
the  hopping  bullets,  and  a  naked,  weather- 


stained,  grimly-gay  horde  purging  bodies  and 
souls  for  a  wild  moment  in  the  breast  of 
that  lover  of  men,  the  sea.  Tallentyre 
himself  had  often  bathed  there,  ducking  to 
the  sing  of  the  bullets,  and  for  a  moment 
his  haggard  eyes  burnfc  and  his  lame  leg 
ached  more  poignantly  over  thinking  of 
that  deserted  beach  now. 

Then  the  magpie  chorus  rang  out  from 
the  bush  ;  that  dark  and  glorious  memory 
passed,  and  the  full  blaze  of  sunshine  and 
heat,  of  sweet  home-scents  and  sounds,  and 
a  breeze  sharp  like  electricity  and  mellow^ed 
like  old  wine,  took  his  very  flesh  and  fibres 
with  the  magic  of  it.  Last  night  Tallentyre 
had  come  to  the  coast.  He  was  only  off 
the  hospital  ship  at  Melbourne  two  days 
ago,  and  he  had  been  a  civilian  again  for 
just  thirteen  hours.  With  the  first  feel  of 
his  old  tweed  clothes— left  behind  a  million 
years  ago — he  had  understood  that  he  musfc 
go  to  the  bush  and  hear  the  magpies  call  the 
sun  up  out  of  the  sea.  He  had  not  expected 
them  also  to  call  up  goddesses  ;  but  this 
was  doubtless  in  reward  for  the  trouble  he 
had  had  to  get  out  of  the  little  hotel  before 
dawn.  Such  things  as  a  stray  broom  left 
on  the  stairs  and  a  jammed  back  gate  and  a 
spitting  cat  had  delayed,  but  not  discouraged 
him.  He  had  waddied  up  the  stiff  latch 
with  a  brick,  and  used  the  broom  as  a  second 
crutch  across  the  sandy  stretch  to  the  head- 
land, and  the  cat,  having  experienced  both 
his  weapons,  had  gone  up  into  an  apple-tree 
cursing. 

The  magpie  calling  deepened,  lengthened 
into  golden  ropes  of  sound  that  set  the  air 
dancing  with  joy.  Down  below,  Dolly  was 
skipping  with  her  loop  of  kelp,  a  perfect 
melody  of  movement.  Then  she  lassoed  the 
Goddess,  and  drew  her  out  to  sea  in  a  foam 
of  white  sparkles,  and  Jessica  rose  up  and 
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filing  herself  on  the  two.  The  heat  soaked 
into  Tallentyre,  and  the  hnes  of  pain  and 
concentration  on  his  dark,  thin  face  smoothed 
out.  And  a  queer  little  exultant  voice 
inside  was  telling  him  that,  in  some  measure, 
he  and  his  mates  had  so  suffered  in  order 
that  these  young  girls  should  romp  here. 
That,  Tallentyre  considered,  gave  him  full 
right  to  watch.  And  in  any  case  he  did 
not  intend  to  inquire  of  his  conscience  too 
closely.  Australia  had  given  him  a  royal 
welcome  home,  and  though  the  three 
vanished  out  there  in  the  foam — as  he  half 
expected — he  would  not  be  ungrateful  for 
what  he  had  already  received. 

But  they  came  back,  treading  the  water, 
and  with  linked  hands.  The  Goddess  was 
in  the  centre — Tallentyre  saw  that  she  was 
nearly  a  head  the  tallest — and  she  halted, 
looking  up  at  the  headland  with  her  hair 
blown  back.  Tallentyre  pasted  himself  flat 
among  the  ti-trees,  and  his  eyes — the  keen, 
clear  eyes  of  one  accustomed  to  looking  over 
long  distances — fastened  on  her  face.  He 
never  knew  if  it  was  strictly  beautiful,  that 
face.  But  it  was  ever  so  to  him.  He  w^as 
never  sure  if  her  eyes  were  blue  or  brown. 
They  changed  so  with  her  moods,  and  the 
deeps  of  them  were  like  mountain  tarns.  It 
was  said  that  Claudia  Senior's  mouth  was 
a  shade  too  large.  Tallentyre  only  saw  that 
it  was  a  very  perfect  mouth  for  kisses.  Slic 
stood  moveless,  touched  with  a  strange 
gravity,  almost  as  if  she  saw  his  tired, 
scarred  face  and  his  broken  body,  and  did 
them  homage  in  her  silent  girl-way.  Then 
she  turned  with  swift  grace,  called  her 
sisters,  and  fled  with  them  along  the  beach 
and  up  a  narrow  track  in  the  sandy  cliff.  A 
moment  they  showed  on  the  sky-line,  black 
agauist  the  pulsing  blue  of  sky.     Then  they 

•  were  gone,  and  it  seemed  that  youth  and  life 
^  and  merriment  went  with  them.     Tallentyre 

hobbled  home.  And  after  breakfast  he 
took  sudden  and  enormous  interest  in  the 
landlord's   pigs,   and   learned   many   things 

•  concerning   the    merits   of    Berkshires    and 
-  Tamworths  and,  incidentally,  of  the  Seniors. 

And  after  that  he  stretched  himself  on  two 
hard  chairs  in  the  sun,  with  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  and  sorted  his  information  out. 

It  was  not  tremendously  encouraging. 
The  Seniors  had  been  at  Kyarra  ever  since 
the  beginning.  They  were  the  folk  of  the 
district ;  poor  as  you  make  'em,  but  the 
young  ladies  were  bound  to  marry  well.  A 
beauty,  the  eldest  one,  and  half  a  dozen 
chaps  after  her.  The  mother  was  an  invalid, 
and  the  son— there  was  no  father — mana<j:ed 


everything,  and  worked  like  ten.  A  fine 
chap,  and  doing  his  best  to  give  his  sisters 
a  chance.  Wouldn't  enlist,  though  everyone 
knew  his  heart  was  in  it.  Spent  all  his 
spare  time  drilling  recruits,  Tallentyre  let 
all  that  pass.  Her  name  was  Claudia,  and 
there  were  half  a  dozen  chaps  after  her,  and 
she  was  expected  to  marry  well.  This  was 
enough  for  any  man  to  grapple  with  at  one 
sitting.  Tallentyre  grappled,  knowing  that 
sunrise  picture  already  etched  indelibly 
on  his  heart  ;  knowing  his  up-country 
Queensland  station,  although  it  gave  him 
kudos  for  fifty  miles  around,  did  not,  and 
never  would,  spell  anything  near  to  riches ; 
knowing  that  anyone  with  the  name  of 
Claudia  is  naturally  certain  to  achieve 
something  out  of  the  common  ;  and 
knowing,  too,  that  for  all  the  large  friend- 
liness of  Australian  hospitality,  he  had  little 
chance  of  laying  claim  to  acquaintance  with 
the  Seniors.  He  groaned,  twisting  on  the 
hard  chairs.  His  leg  ached,  and  the  softness 
had  gone  out  of  the  day  before  a  burning 
glare.  He  was  weaker  than  he  had  thought, 
and  after  having  been  continuously  with 
odd  hundreds  of  his  kind  for  close  on  two 
years,  he  felt  strangely  lonely.  Even  the 
civilian  clothes  were  queer — baggy,  and 
pockets  all  wrong — and  the  blue  tie  which 
he  had  dragged  out  of  his  trunk  at  random 
was  purely  indecent.  His  straw  hat  had 
a  coloured  band,  too.  Heavens  !  What  a 
gaudy  mountebank  he  looked  !  In  khaki 
a  fellow  knew  what  he  w^as  at,  even  if  it  did 
make  him  yellow  as  sin.  The  old  life  was 
gone — blocked  out — and  the  life  of  the  last 
two  years  was  gone,  too.  Individuality  had 
been  suddenly  thrust  upon  him  again,  and 
he  was  too  weak  and  weary  to  meet  it.  His 
head  ached  and  his  leg  ached.  Why  hadn't 
he  gone  straight  home — if  there  was  anything 
left  of  the  station  to  go  to  ?  Eobinson  was 
always  a  hideously  bad  manager.  He  would 
go  home  to-morrow — — 

He  fell  uncomfortably  asleep,  with  his 
thoughts  on  their  way  to  the  station,  and 
was  awaked  by  the  yapping  of  a  dog.  On 
principle  he  threw  his  crutch  at  it  before  his 
eyes  were  fully  open.  Then,  seeing  a  blur 
of  khaki  and  a  sunburned  face,  he  tumbled 
up  as  best  he  could  and  saluted.  And 
beyond  the  khaki  he  saw  Claudia  Senior  iu 
a  riding-habit,  kneeling  on  one  knee  to 
console  the  dog.  The  crutch  had  hit  it, 
for  Tallentyre's  aim  was  naturally  good. 
Meeting  his  eyes,  she  smiled  faintly,  picked 
up  the  crutch,  and  brought  it  to  him. 

"  I  think  you  dropped  this,"  she  said,  and 
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then  the  big   blur   of   khaki   and   sunburn 
bellowed  a  huge  laugh. 

"  Don't  be  a  minx,  Claud.  I  say  .  .  .  sorry 
we  woke  you  up,  and  all  that,  you  know  ; 
but  the  cow-boy  told  us  there  was  a  wounded 
soldier  here."  Tallentyre  had  expected  an 
introduction  along  these  lines.  ''And  old 
Bailey  said  your  name  was  Tallentyre,  Fifth 
Light  Horse.     That  right,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes."  If  Tallentyre  was  to  be  presently 
flayed  alive  under  those  considering  beautiful 
eyes  of  Claudia's,  he  could  not  have  been 
more  hopelessly  tongue-tied.  Donald  Senior 
held  out  a  great  hand. 

"Awfully  glad  to  meet  you,  then.  We 
know  friends  of  yours,  the  Wrights  of 
Pleasant  Yalley,  near  Bunderberg — ~" 

He  plunged  into  friendly  questioning  and 
explanations,  and  Tallentyre  mumbled  agree- 
ment, hangmg  to  the  chair-arm  and  feehng 
the  hot  earth  rock  underfoot,  until  suddenly 
Claudia  was  close  to  him,  speaking  hurriedly, 
and  her  eyes  seemed  to  grow  and  glow  as  if 
her  winged  soul  had  leapt  into  them.  There 
was  dark  after  that,  and  something  cool,  like 
soft  hands,  on  his  forehead,  and  a  little 
frightened  cry  which  Tallentyre  tried  to 
answer  from  a  great  distance.  The  struggle 
to  answer  brought  sweat  to  his  face  and 
palms,  arid  power  came  slowly  back  w^th  a 
tearing  sense  of  grief,  as  though  he  had 
failed  to  respond  to  some  great  need — some 
maiden  need  which  could  not  be  spoken, 
which  he  could  not  clearly  meet  or  fathom. 
Water  dripped  on  him  now  ;  the  shadow  of 
a  big  wattle-tree  was  over  him,  and  the  tang 
of  whisky  in  his  mouth,  and  Donald  Senior's 
brown,  jovial  face  very  near  He  was 
t'dl\ing.  but  for  a  while  Tallentyre  could  not 
piece  out  the  w^ords.  Hearing  cleared  at 
last. 

".  .  .  So  you'll  have  to  come  to  us  at  once, 
of  course.  Claudia  will  have  the  dog-cart  here 
in  ten  minutes.  You  can  sit  in  a  trap,  eh  ? 
Look  here,  I'm  awfully  sorry  ;  never  guessed 
you  were  as  played  out  as  all  that  .  .  ." 

"  I  don't  often  make  such  an  ass  of  myself." 
Tallentyre's  tone  was  bitter.  "  I  hope  she — 
your  sister— won't  trouble.  I  must  get  back 
to  town  to-night." 

"  Rot  1  Mrs.  Bailey  said  you'd  taken  your 
rooms  for  a  fortnight.  If  you  think  we'd 
let  you  stay  here,  with  Christmas  so  soon, 

too .    Claud,  here's  this  fellow  says  he's 

going  back  to  town  to-night !  " 

"It's  no  end  good  of  you" — Tallen'oyre 
looked  at   her  miserably— "  but  I  couldn't 
possibly  be  such  a  nuisance." 
"  Oh,  if  that's  m "     The  huge  laugh 


bellowed  out  again.  "Come  along.  Bailey 
will  put  your  things  together,  and  you  can 
fix  it  with  him  all  right." 

They  took  possession  of  him,  the  tw^o  tall, 
healthy,  handsome  young  things  ;  and  it  was 
only  among  the  violet  dusks  of  that  evening, 
with  the  scents  of  baronia  and  jasmine  and 
all  the  haunting  damp  bush  odours  drawn 
warmly  about  him  on  the  wide  low  stone 
verandah,  that  Tallentyre,  w^ho  had  slept 
most  of  the  afternoon  in  a  long  room  opening 
low  windows  to  a  garden  that  met  the  bush, 
screwed  up  his  courage  to  the  attack  again. 
He  had  learned  with  horror  and  anger  that 
the  three  girls  did  all  the  work  in  this  old 
rambling  house,  with  its  thick  stone  w^alls 
built  in  the  bushranging  days.  He  had  let 
Claudia  bring  him  cake  and  tea  from  fine 
china,  not  only  because  Dolly  had  taken  'his 
crutch  to  knock  down  walnuts,  but  because 
Mrs.  Senior  desired  it,  and  he  was  hot  and 
cold  with  trouble  and  decision  before  the 
little  table  with  its  silver  and  white  napery 
was  taken  in,  and  he  was  left  for  a  few 
minutes  alone. 

"  What  a  blind  idiot  I  was  to  come  !  "  he 
said  half  aloud.     "  It's  awful— awful !  " 

"What  on  earth  have  we  been  doing 
now  ?  " 

Dolly's  voice,  rather  shrill  and  amazed, 
rang  at  his  elbow.  Tallentyre  flung  his 
wi-ath  at  her,  gripping  the  chair-arms  with 
nervous  fingers, 

"  You   can't  expect  me  to  stay  here  and 

have  you  wait  on  me  !     I  had  no  idea •" 

Dolly  dropped  down  beside  the  low  chair. 
Her  face  was  that  of  a  mischievous  little 
browm  elf. 

"Give  me  a  cigarette,  quick,"  she 
whispered.  "And  smoke  yourself,  so  Don 
won't  know.  He  hates  girls  to  smoke." 
Tallentyre  handed  over  his  case  with  a 
vague  sense  of  balm.  Dolly  nodded  her 
thanks-  and  blew  smoke  from  her  rosy  lips. 
"That's  good.  So  you  don't  like  being 
waited  on?  Well,  you'll  have  to^ be,  until 
you  get  well  enough  to  wait  on  us." 

"  I'd  be  very  pleased  to  do  that,  of  course. 
But  I  can't  let  yo?^  wait  on.m^." 

"You've  put  every  woman  in  the  world 
under  an  obhgation  to  you— more  or  less." 
Dolly  smoked  reflectively.  *'  And  you  object 
to  my  making  you  a  pudding,  f  think  that 
outlook  is  simply  ungentlemanly." 

"  If  it  could  be  a  roly-jam  pudding,"  said 
Tallentyre,  with  sudden  greed,  "or  black- 
currant  " 

"  Dear    man,   it  shall  be   both  !        hhe 


rocked    with    bubbling 


laughter. 


"  And 
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turkey,  and  gooseberry  pies,  and  raspberry 
jellies,  and  everything  else  for  Christmas. 
Come,  now  I " 

"Don't,"  said  Tallentyre,  and  tried  to 
laugh.     "  The  woman  tempted  me " 

"And  I  did  eat.  Biblical  truth  every 
time.  What  did  you  have  for  last  Christmas 
dinner  ?  " 

"  Hard  tack  and  bully  beef.  I  was  up  at 
Lone  Pine,  and  it  was  snowing  And  the 
one  before  that  I  was  sick  in  camp.  And 
the  one  before  I  was  mustering  out  on  the 
station,  and  never  got  a  dinner  at  all.  I — I 
don't  believe  I've  had  a  real  Christmas  for 
years." 

"  You'll  have  one  this  time."  Her  little 
brown  hand  patted  his  in  friendly  fashion. 
"  Don  is  most  amazin.i^^ly  pleased  to  have  you 
here.  It'll  comfort  him  a  bit  for  not  going 
himself.  He  would  give  anything  to,  you 
know." 

"  I  can  believe  it,"  said  Tallentyre,  curtly. 
And  then  they  smoked  in  silence  and  a 
strange  comradeship.  Out  of  the  dim 
rooms  behind  came  the  sound  of  Jessica 
singing,  and  a  thrush  fluted  back  from  the 
great  gnarled  apple-tree  lifting  among  the 
shadowy  syringa  and  orange  and  magnolia, 
tangle  sweet  with  scent  and  misty  with  faint 
flowers  down  the  sloping  garden.  Tallentyre 
drew  a  long  breath,  as  though  the  very 
pleasure  were  pain,  and  Dolly  sprang  up,  a 
hovering  fragrant  white  moth  above  him. 

"  Cheer  up  !  "  she  said.  "  We're  going  to 
have  a  bully  time  ,  and  if  you'll  only  play 
with  Jess  and  me,  we'll  fetch  and  carry  for 
you  like  puppies.  And  I'll  smoke  a  cigarette 
with  you  sometimes,  when  Don  is  busy 
You  mustn't  let  Jess  do  it,  though — she's 
only  seventeen." 

Through  the  next  week  Tallentyi'e  doubted 
often  if  I)olly  were  more  than  twelve  herself, 
for  all  the  faint  lines  of  trouble  round  her 
mouth  and  the  occasional  look  of  care  in 
her  eyes.  Between  that  rare  and  gracious 
goddess,  whose  very  presence  sent  his  wits 
astray,  and  the  quiet  Jessica,  who  was  a  dead 
rifle-shot,  and  knew  as  much  about  machinery 
as  Tallentyre,  romped  and  laughed  Dolly, 
doing  half  the  work  of  the  house,  and  crisp 
and  merry-lipped  at  twihght  as  she  was 
at  sunrise.  "  A  golden  girl,"  Senior  called 
her,  and  Tallentyre  agreed,  with  reservations. 
She  was  a  splendid  pal,  and  Jessica  a 
dehghtful  anomaly  ;  but  Claudia  was  the 
sun  and  moon  and  all  the  little  stars.  He 
seldom  talked  alone  with  her.  He  did  not 
w^ant  to.  One  cannot  talk  banalities  with 
those  one  worships,  and  the  time  for  more 


was  not  come  yet.  To  bask  in  the  knowledoe 
that  she  was  near,  and  to  grow  slowly  back 
to  what  such  life  as  this  meant  to  a  man 
who  has  lately  been  wracked  and  torn  by 
all  hideous  stress  and  suffering  and  shock, 
was  sufficient  for  anyone,  considered 
Tallentyre,  as  the  days  slid  by.  Gems  of 
days,  linking  up  into  a  chain  by  which 
Tallentyre  dreamed  of  catching  the  Great 
Glory  of  Life,  which  trembled  now  like  a 
mirage  in  the  offing.  Days  when  he  lay  in 
the  punt  on  the  river,  and  watched  the 
crested  cranes  stalking  among  the  reeds  and 
fern,  or  heard  a  wedge  of  swan  clang  over, 
black  on  a  chrysolite  sky  ;  when  he  lay  in  a 
paddock  lush  with  honey-sweet  clover,  and 
saw  Jessica  coaxing  up  the  saddle-horse 
beneath  the  throaty  whistles  of  the  magpies  ; 
wh>  n  he  lay  smoking  the  long  warm  evenings 
through  on  the  jasmine-hung  verandah,  with 
'possums  rustling  in  the  apple-trees,  or  jump- 
ing with  soft  furry  bangs  against  the  windows 
when  someone  made  a  light  within  doors, 
while  the  girls  in  their  white  frocks  came 
and  went,  and  Senior  talked  in  his  bi^:, 
comfortable  voice.  Days,  too,  of  vivid 
sunshine,  and  tall  w^hite  Christmas  lilies, 
and  flowers  in  the  garden  gay  as  the  rosella 
parrots  that  made  crimson  and  sapphire 
tornadoes  among  the  flowering  shrubs ;  of 
helping  Claudia  churn  butter  in  the  cool 
dairy  among  the  weeping  gums  ;  of  sniffing 
round  the  kitchen,  whence  came  delightful, 
mysterious  smells  of  Christmas  cooking, 
while  Doily  raced  back  and  forth  with  floury 
brown  elbows  and  nose  ;  of  stumbling  down 
to  the  §hearing-shed  and  dipping-pens,  drawn 
by  that  familiar  heart -pulling  smell  and 
sound  which  speaks  to  x^LUstralians  the  woi'ld 
over,  to  watch  under  the  stringy  barks  while 
Senior,  stripped  to  dungarees  and  singlet, 
slaved  among  dogs  and  men  and  crying 
sheep  until  the  long  purple  shadows  sliced 
the  day  up  into  dark,  and  silence  fell,  broken 
by  the  murmur  of  lambs  and  the  song  of 
the  sea. ' 

These  days  were  rich  to  Tallentyre,  and 
they  taught  him  much.  They  showed  him 
the  spectre  behind  all  this  young  courage 
and  labour,  an4  explained  the  shadow  in 
Dolly's  eyes,  and  the  sweet  gravity  of 
Claudia,  and  the  anxiety  which  all  Senior's 
boisterous  jollity  could  not  completely  hide. 
It  was  sapping  the  strength  of  them  all,  this 
struggle  to  keep  the  wheels  going  round  ; 
and  although  they  talked  lightly  of  foot-rot 
in  the  sheep,  codlin-moth  in  the  apples,  a 
late  burn  which  had  brought  no  grass  after 
it,  drought,  and  poor  prices  because  of  the 


'I  think  you  droi>ped  this,'  she  said." 


shortage  of  boats,  Tallentyre  knew  that 
those  who  stayed  behind  to  nurse  the  land 
he  had  suffered  for  were  suffering,  too.  But 
how  much  he  did  not  guess  until  of  a 
sudden  the  bomb  fell.  This  was  two 
nights  before  Christmas,  when,  having  made 
his  first  effort  to  help  Senior  in  the  yards — 


Senior  was  eternally  short-handed  now— he 
sat  in  the  dusky  verandah  and  dreamed  of 
Claudia.  This  big,  shabby,  rambling  place 
was  full  of  her  presence,  full  of  her  grave, 
wistful  charm,  and  the  man  was  planning 
for  the  day  when  he  should  nerve  himself 
to  speak  the  words  that  should  send  hnn 
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avvav  alone,  or  with  a  promise  that  would 
pay  for  all  which  had  been.  He  had  no 
scruples  about  staying  for  Christmas.  On 
a  place  where  all  was  home-grown  he  cost 
little,  and  he  was  the  pivot  on  which  most 
of  their  amusements  turned.  But  on 
Christmas  Day  he  would  speak  to  Claudia, 

and  after  that Frowning,  he  watched 

the  white  moths  busy  in  the  white  nicotine 
flowers,  and  listened  to  Dolly  whistling  as 
she  used  the  hose  down  the  garden.  The 
grateful  odour  of  drenched  earth  and  flowers 
and  blossoming  shrubs  after  heat  blew  up  to 
him.  And  then  came  Dolly,  flicking  wet 
finger-tips  at  him,  and  dropping  down  on 
the  verandah-edge  to  demand  a  cigarette. 

"  Don's  gone  to  the  township,"  she  said, 
her  roguish  face  bobbing  into  the  match- 
light.  "  Dear  man,  he  will  have  his  little 
fancies.     But  he's  the  best  ever." 

Tallentyre  lit  his  own  cigarette,  assenting. 
He  felt  already  for  Senior  that  warmth 
which,  with  what  he  believed  to  be  a  good 
omen,  was  developing  into  brotherly  love 
very  fast.  Dolly  sang  snatches  of  songs 
and  kicked  her  heels  on  the  gravel.  She 
seemed  to  be  considering  something. 
Then— 

"  Claudia's  lover  is  coming  to-morrow. 
Beastly  nuisance  !  "  she  said. 

"  Her  what  ?  " 

"  Lover.  Man  who  loves,  you  know." 
Her  voice  was  jesting,  but  she  glanced  at 
Tallentyre  sharply.  And  he  sat  rigid,  with 
the  sensation  that  every  nerve  of  his  body 
had  been  pulled  up  to  a  tenseness  that 
dumbed  him.  Dolly  smoked,  speaking 
between  slow  pufl*s. 

"  I  believe  she's  going  to  take  him  this 
time.  The  amount  of  energy — that  man 
has  spent— over  her^ — would  turn  a  water- 
mill.  You  wouldn't  credit  it.  Always 
proposes  the  first  night  he  comes — moons 
round  with  Don  all  the  next  day —proposes 
again  that  night — goes  away  day  after  and 
writes  her  reams.  The  very  best  hand-made 
and  hand -printed  paper,  , too.  Frightful 
extravagance  in  war-time." 

"  But  if  she — if  she  refuses  him  ?  "  Tallen- 
tyre forced  his  words  out  with  almost 
physical  pain,  and  Dolly  grunted. 

"  Beggars  can't  be  choosers,"  she  said. 

"  Beggars  !  Good  Heavens  !  The  richest 
man  on  earth  might  be  proud  to " 

"  Geoff  Halliday  is  very  nearly  one  of  'em. 
He'll  dress  her  in  chiffons  and  diamonds,  and 
give  her  motor-cars  instead  of  a  push-bike. 
Poor  old  Claud,  I  dare  say  she  won't  mind 
once  she  gets  used  to  it.     Of  course,  we'd 


all  be  lather  glad  in  a  way,  but  she  can't 
make  up  her  mind.  AVish  he'd  ask  me.  Pd 
jump  at  him,  grey  hairs  and  all !  " 

She  laughed,  sprang  up,  and  ran  off  lightly. 
And  Tallentyre  sat  unmoving,  until  the 
evening  meal  called  him  in,  to  sit  opposite 
Claudia  with  averted  eyes  which  dared  not 
look,  and  galloping  pulses  which  almost 
betrayed  him.  He  fought  with  the  matter 
ten  ways  at  once,  until  a  chance  remark  by 
Senior,  as  they  smoked  their  last  pipe  together 
that  night,  broke  down  his. barriers,  and  he 
told  the  brother  without  circumlocution  that 
Claudia  was  the  one  woman  in  the  world 
for  him.  The  effect  on  Senior  startled  him. 
The  ruddy  face  went  almost  grey,  and  sweat 
sprang  on  it.  Senior's  hand  gripped  on 
the  table. 

"  Have  you  told  her  ?  " 

"  No.     But " 

"  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  she  cares 
for  you  ?" 

"  No.     But " 

"  I  thought  it  was  Dolly.  I  never  dreamed 
.  .  .  Tallentyre,  I  wouldn't  have  had  this 
happen " 

Tallentyre  leaned  forward.  The  angle  of 
his  face  was  hard  as  his  eyes. 

"  I'll  be  lame  always,"  he  said  bitterly, 
"  and  my  constitution  is  more  or  less 
affected,  I  suppose.  I'm  not  a  good  match 
for  her,  but  I  can  give  her  a  fairly  com- 
fortable home,  and  I'm  not  quite  a 
wreck." 

"Ah!  Don't  talk  like  that.  You've 
been  out  there  while  I  stayed  at  home.     I 

thought  I  might  prevent "     He  got  up 

.  in  lumbering  haste  and  walked  the  half -lit 
room.  "  I've  done  my  best  .  .  .  tried  to  keep 
things  going  ...  it  hasn't  been  enough. 
I— I -" 

Tallentyre  watched,  frowning  with  bitten 
lips. 

"You  ought  to  be  glad  to  have  one  of 
them  off  your  hands,  if  things  are  as  bad  as 
this,"  he  said  brutally. 

Senior  turned  that  grey,  wet  face  on  him. 
His  voice  was  thick. 

"  That  wouldn't  help.  Claud  and  I  have 
talked  it  over.  She's  got  to  do  her  part 
now.  Halliday  is — he's  offered  me  a  good 
price  for  the  place,  and  he'd  keep  me  on  as 
manager.  I  can  do  all  right  if  I  had  some 
ready  money  to  stock  up  with.  And  my 
mother  and  the  girls — the  weight  would  be 
taken  off  them.  It's  that  or  go  under. 
Claud's  seen  it  all  along.  But  I  wouldn't 
let  her.  I~  I  couldn't  stick  it  that  one  of 
my  sisters— that  I  couldn't  support   them. 
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P)iifc  ifc's  too  much.  Too  much  for  all 
of  us  !  " 

Tallentyre  had  seen  men  under  mortal 
stress  often  enough  in  these  last  months. 
He  had  heen  through  sufficient  gruelling 
himself.  But  the  torment  of  this  big  man 
who  walked  the  floor  unsteadily,  broken 
down  by  his  grief  and  pride  and  helplessness/ 
was  not  easy  to  watch. 

"  You  understand  " — he  was  gasping  now% 
with  his  drawn  face  turned  to  Tallentyre — 
"  I  w^ouldn't  have  told  you,  only — you  may 
see — think — a  man  in  love  sees  some  things 
clear.  She's  made  her  mind  up.  She  won't 
change  it.  But — I  don't  want  things  made 
harder  for  her  .  .  ." 

"  Harder  for  her  !  " 

"  She  likes  him — likes  him  quite  a  lot,  or 
I  couldn't  .  .  .  She'd  have  done  it  long  ago, 
but  I — I  held  her  back.  Now  .  .  .  the  mother 
and  the  girls  .  .  .  it's  too  much  !  We'd  have  to 
sell  out,  you  know.  I  couldn't  get  through 
another  year.  The  girls  say  they'll  go  out 
to  work.  They're  all  working  now  beyond 
their  strength.     I  can't  let  it  go  on  .  .  ." 

"  And  so  you'd  sell  her — Claudia  !  " 
There  was  neither  pity  nor  softness  in 
Tallentyre  just  now.  The  pain  was  too 
great. 

"  I — won't  try  to  prevent  it  any  longer. 
And  she  likes  him  !  If  you'll  only  leave  her 
alone ! "  He  turned  his  strained  face  to 
Tallentyre.  "  You — perhaps  you  ow^e  me 
that.     I  asked  you  here,"  he  said. 

The  intolerable  burden  which  he  had 
shouldered  for  so  long  had  beaten  him  down 
at  last.  "  You  owe  me  that,"  he  repeated. 
And  then,  without  a  word,  Tallentyre  got 
up  and  crutched  himself  over  to  the  door. 
As  he  reached  it,  a  heavy  hand  fell  on  his 
shoulder.  "Tallentyre,  I  didn't  mean  to 
hurt  you.     But " 

"You  have  the  right,"  said  Tallentyre 
thickly.  "  I  can't  do  for  you  all  wdiat  the 
otlier  fellow  can."     And  then  he  w^ent  out. 

The  next  two  days  w'ere  something  that 
Tallentyre  never  dared  look  back  upon. 
Convention  commanded  him  to  take  the 
hand  of  Halliday  when  he  came ;  to  talk 
and  laugh,  and  smoke  and  sing,  as  before  ; 
to  walk  into  the  verandah  with  jovial 
Christmas  greetings  and  jokes  on  the  morning 
wliich  he  believed  to  be  the  most  wretched 
of  his  life.  He  was  mad  w^ith  anger  against 
Senior,  unreasonably  savage  with  Dolly  and 
Jessica  and  the  gentle,  sickly  mother  ; 
shaken  beyond  the  confines  of  common-sense 
wlien  he  came  near  to  Claudia.  She  had 
stopped  him  on  the  stair  the  night  before, 


looking  up  with  her  arms  full  of  roses,  and 
the  hght  behind  her  cloudy  hair. 

*'  Be  prepared  for  a  hard  day  to-morrow," 
she  said  gaily.  "Flannels,  and  faithful 
attention  to  business.  A  picnic  of  twenty- 
four  out  to  the  Island  isn't  achieved  without 
discipline,  as  Dolly  will  teach  you." 

Tallentyre  shot  a  glance  at  her  left  hand. 
No  sign  of  what  might  have  passed  between 
herself  and  the  little  grey  brisk  man  showed 
there  yet.  Perhaps  she  still  hung  in  the 
wind  —  afraid  of  what  was  before  her. 
Perhaps,  if  he  spoke  now — loosed  something 
of  the  flame  and  passion  in  him  —  let  her 
know^  that  which  she  did  not  know,  which 
her  white  grave  innocence  had  never  known 
— his  breath  came  unevenly  and  his  eyes 
met  hers  with  a  sudden  stern  boldness  that 
brought  the  colour.  Goddess,  wrapped  in 
mists  of  maidenhood,  she  still  was  to  him, 
but  too  fine,  too  delicately  poised,  surely,  to 
give  herself  wn'thout  love.  And  if  she  once 
knew  what  love  meant  .  .  . 

"  Won't  you  teach  me  ?  "  he  asked,  and 
saw  her  bite  her  lip  as  she  shook  her  head. 

"  Too  busy.  There'll  be  all  the  others  to 
look  after,  you  know.  And  we  row  home 
by  moonlight,  singing  carols.  That's  part 
of  the  usual  Christmas  ritual.  Oh,  you 
needn't  be  afraid  !  Dolly  will  bully  you  into 
doing  your  work." 

She  ran  on,  laughing.  But  to  Tallentyre, 
hobbling  downward,  came  the  sudden  fear 
that  she,  too,  thought  it  was  Dolly  ;  that  if  she 
knew  ...  if  he  could  tell  her ...  He  lay 
awake  biting  on  that  thought  all  night,  and 
the  merriment  of  the  next  day  was  ashes  in 
his  mouth.  Claudia  w^as  bound  to  the  horns 
of  the  altar,  as  sacrifice,  not  as  deity,  and  the 
furrows  on  Senior's  face  had  lessened  ;  and, 
although  Dolly  w\as  unduly  and  strangely 
nervous,  the  shadow  was  fainter  in  her  eyes. 
Tallentyre  got  through  that  boisterous  picnic 
somehow :  sparring  with  Dolly ;  w^atching 
Halliday  always  at  Claudia's  elbow^ ;  helping 
Senior  w^ait  on  the  elders.  These  young 
things  grappled  with  the  moments  bravely, 
but  to  him  all  was  a  hideous  farce.  Courage 
of  body  and  mind  were  worn  down  by  those 
realities  which  he  had  suffered  and  seen. 
He  w^as  in  a  dead  end,  and  since  all  he  could 
do  for  this  girl  who  was  more  to  him  than 
the  sunlight  was  to  take  himself  out  of  her 
life,  he  grimly  determined  to  do  it  the  very 
next  day.  As  Senior  and  Dolly  both  said, 
she  would  probably  be  happy  enough — if  he 
did  not  Avaken  her.  A  flower  sheathed  close 
in  green  leaves  she  was  still,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  the  force   and   passion  of  wind 
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and  sun.  But  Tallentjre  could  have  taught 
her.  By  every  fibre  in  him  he  believed  that 
he  could  have  taught  her  —  he  who  had 
waded  neck-deep  among  the  essentials  of 
life ;  had  known  all  that  was  ardent  and 
fierce,  and  selfless  and  strong,  and  who  had 
not  come  away  from  that  learning  as  he 
went  to  it.  Something  of  individuality  and 
recklessness  had  been  seared  out  of  him. 
Something  which  accepted  the  inevitable 
had  grown. 

But  the  smell  of  w^ood-smoke  and  hot 
gum -leaves  and  yellow  dropping  wattle- 
balls,  of  broom  and  gorse-pods  splitting 
with  heat  among  the  tall  toffee-brown  rocks, 
hurt  wath  a  poignancy  beyond  belief.  They 
were  his  untried  youth  calling  to  him  across 
the  gulf  he  would  never  pass  again.  They 
were  that  mysterious  power  of  the  primeval 
which  lurks  in  every  man's  blood  to  his 
undoing.  When  the  sunset  was  a  scarlet 
flood  across  sea  and  bush,  and  the  fires  died 
down,  and  a  cool  breeze  blew,  and  the  jolly 
chattering  crowd  broke  up  into  twos  and 
threes  and  disappeared  round  rocky  corners 
and  into  the  warm  deeps  of  the  bush,  a 
sudden  sickness  and  dread  came  on 
Tallentyre.  The  thing  was  for  now,  if  it 
had  not  come  yet.  Halliday  would  not  let 
this  chance  escape,  and  Senior  had  said  .  .  . 
He  got  up  abruptly  and  limped  away  from 
Jessica  and  the  few  who  still  sat  singing, 
and  the  Hit  of  "  God  bless  you,  merrie  gentle- 
men, let  nothing  you  dismay,"  followed  him 
into  the  tangle  of  wattle-scriib  and  tree-fern 
and  sassafras,  where  he  sought  silence  and 
shadow,  as  the  wild  animal  who  goes  to  the 
jungle  to  lick  his  wounds  in  secret.  The 
matter  had  become  a  personal  one  to  him 
now.  Could  not  all  he  had  endured  save 
the  happiness  of  this  one  girl  ?  The  boom 
of  the  sea  where  it  hit  the  stark  rocks  flung 
his  mind  back  to  Gallipoli.  He  bowed  his 
head,  cursing  the  fate  that  had  brought  him 
out  of  that  to  send  him  empty  down  the 
long  years  to  come.  And  then  he  w^ent  on  ; 
while  the  sea-birds  wheeled,  and  the  parrots 
called,  and  the  blood -red  and  king's  purple 
and  the  aftermath  of  silver  faded  from  the 
world,  and  dusk  grew  to  dark  in  heavy 
blocks  that  smelt  of  sea,  and  fern,  and  sappy 
sun-hot  things. 

Somewhere  on  the  crest  of  a  scarp  that 
looked  to  open  sea  and  one  golden  star  low 
in  an  opal  sky,  he  trod  on  a  shadow  that 
sank  beneath  him.  When  the  dust  and  the 
giddy  sense  of  horror  cleared  a  little,  he 
found  himself  hanging  by  one  elbow  and 
a  hand   above   nothing,  with  his  shoulder 


braced  against  the  far  side  of  the  split  in 
the  rock,  and  sending  out  wild  shouts  which 
told  liim  that,  for  the  moment,  his  nerve 
had  deserted  him.  Sweat  broke  out  on  him, 
and  already  his  elbow  seemed  to  be  slipping. 
He  struggled  for  foothold  and  found  none, 
and  sheer  terror  caught  him  in  its  pangs. 
He  was  not  strong  yet  to  face  the  thought 
of  such  a  death  as  this.  To  lie  for  days, 
perhaps,  at  the  bottom  of  this  deep  cleft, 
crawled  over  by  snakes  and  spiders  while  he 
died  by  inches.  He  shouted  again.  And 
then  he  heard  her,  running  lightfoot  up  the 
path,  and  knew  her  before  he  saw.  In 
the  next  instant  she  was  kneeling,  with  her 
face  glimmering  moth-white  above  him,  and 
her  strong  young  hands  coming  under  his 
armpits. 

"Put  your  right  arm  round  my  neck," 
she  commanded.    "  Quick  1  I  can  hold  you  !  " 

"  You  can't — Vm  too  heavy.  Claudia  !  .  .  . 
Ill  pull  you  in  !  .  .  ." 

"  Your  right  arm  .  .  .  now.  Lift  yourself 
as  I  lean  back."  He  felt  the  soft  warmth  of 
her  flesh  below  his  naked  arm ;  felt  the 
milky  sweetness  of  her  breath  on  his  fore- 
head ;  the  strain  and  panting  of  her  breast 
against  his  own  as  she  flung  herself  back. 
Then  he  was  on  the  earth  again,  gathering 
himself  up  unsteadily  while  she  lay  gasping. 

''It's  nothing,"  she  said    to   his   broken 

^vords,     "  1  ran  fast.     I  thought  you " 

And  then  the  tears  came,  and  shudderings, 
and,  before  Tallentyre  knew  it,  he  had  his 
arms  about  her  and  his  lips  on  hers.  There 
was  one  moment  which  he  never  forgot 
before  she  pushed  him  off  and  sprang  away 
from  him. 

'"  Don't !  Oh,  how  could  you  ?  I've 
promised.     I " 

"  So  have  I,"  said  Tallentyre.  "  I  can't 
help  that  now.  Nor  can  you.  We  love 
each  other — we  love  each  other  ! "  He 
almost  shouted  it,  but  she  wTung  her  hands, 
sobbing. 

"  Oh  .  .  .  don't !  I've  promised  him  .  .  . 
Geoff  Halliday.     Oh  .  .  .  please  go  away  I  " 

Tallentyre  crushed  her  hands  in  a  grip 
that  numbed  them.  His  keen  dark  face 
came  close.  He  was  driven  beyond  all  but 
thought  of  her. 

"  You're  done  with  Halliday.  He's  off 
the  map.  Darling — dearest  one — he  doesn't 
count  any  more.  /  count  now.  You  love 
me — Claudia  ..." 

**  I  don't  know.  I— didn't  know."  She 
trembled  and  gasped.  *'  Let  me  go  I  I 
promised  poor  old  Don  .  .  ." 

"Don?"     Tallentyre  stiffened  suddenly 
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with  realisation  whirling  back  to  him,  and 
the  memory  of  the  other  night  leaping  up 
clear.  Donald  Senior  had  fought  a  harder 
and  bitterer  battle  than  himself.  Could  any 
decent  man  turn  him  back  to  face  the  guns 
again  ?  And  jet  .  .  .  He  drew  the  girl's 
hands  to  his  breast. 

"We  must  find  a  way.  We  will  find  a 
way.  Listen  .  .  .  you  shall  not  tell  me  I've 
got  to  give  you  up  now.  We  must  find  a 
way  .  .  ." 

Back  in  the  dusk  a  tree-fern  rustled,  and, 
had  they  seen  the  bright  eyes  peering  through 
the  fronds,  they  would  have  thought  of 
'possums  only.  But  no  animal  eyes  ever 
held  what  shone  in  those  brown  eyes  of 
Dolly's  as  she  crouched  with  a  gum -stick 
between  her  little  sharp  teeth,  as  though  she 
had  bitted  and  bridled  herself  for  the  bearing 
of  some  great  load.  The  gripped  hands 
in  the  faint  moonlight  fell  apart  at  last. 
Tallentyre  turned  away,  moving  unsteadily. 
And  then  Dolly  sprang  out  as  a  mountain-cat 
springs,  and  faced  them. 

"  You  idiots  !  You  jolly  idiots  !  Yes, 
you  I  "  She  stamped  her  foot  at  Tallentyre. 
"  Are  you  meaning  to  let  her  go  without  a 
word  ?  " 

This  accusation  was  sufficiently  outrageous 
to  rouse  him,  stunned  though  he  was.  "  As 
you  appear  to  have  been  listening,  I  imagine 
you  know  better  than  that,"  he  said  coldly. 

"Without  a  word  of  sense,"  amended 
Dolly.   "  Haven't  you  learnt  anything  yet  ?  " 

"  Dolly — you  don't  understand."'  Claudia's 
voice  quavered,  and  Dolly  flashed  round  on 
her,  seeing  tears  in  the  great  starry  eyes. 

"  Shut  up,  Claud,"  she  said  roundly. 
"  You're  as  silly  as  he  is.  Mr.  Tallentyre, 
you'd  best  have  died  out  there  if  you  don't 
know  yet  what  you're  all  fighting  for." 

Tallentyre  had  stood  a  good  deal  of  plain- 
speaking  from  Dolly.  He  could  stand 
nothing  more  at  this  moment. 

"Your  sister  and  I  have  finished  our 
discussion,"  he  said. 

"You  haven't.  Unless  you  want  me  to 
tell  Geofi"  Hal li day  that  I  saw  you  two 
kissing  each  other  just  now." 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Claudia,  and  covered  her 
face.     Tallentyre  shut  his  teeth  on  an  oath. 

"That's  enough,"  he  said.  "It's  not 
your  business,  Dolly."  And  then  that  voice 
which  was  dear  beyond  all  things  sloughed 
bis  fury  from  him. 

"Dolly,  d(ar  .  .  .  for  Don's  sake  ...  for 
the  sake  of  yon  all  .  .  .  we — we'll  learn  to 
forget.  And  .  .  .  Geoff  knows  I  don't  love 
bim.     He  is  satisfied  with— with " 


"  And  are  you  satisfied  ? "  Dolly  wheeled 
on  Tallentyre. 

"  Dolly  .  .  .  don't !  "  Claudia's  voice  was 
sharp  with  agony.  But  those  moments  in 
the  fern-tree,  which  had  taught  Dolly  the 
one  thing  needful,  gave  her  force  now. 

"  You've  seen  men  fighting — dymg,"  she 
cried  to  the  man.  "  You've  seen  more  of 
the  essentials  of  life  than  I  ever  will.  But 
you  don't  knoiv.  Oh  .  .  .  couldn't  you  feel 
...  in  all  that  rush  and  awf  ulness  and  blood 
and  pain  .  .  .  that  there  was  one  thing — one 
beautiful,  immortal  thing — alive  in  you  ? 
Wasn't  it  a  sort  of  belief  in  the  right  of  it 
all  that  made  you  able  to  stick  it  ?  You've 
fought  for  truth — the  truth  of  all  the  world. 
You've  fought  for  truth  with  all  the  men 
who  died.  And  you'll  let  Claudia  live  a 
lie — desecrate  the  great  thing  you  fought 
for — the  only  vital  bedrock  thing  that 
really  matters.  Oh,  you  have  a  funny  idea 
of  right  and  wrong,  you  men  !  " 

"  You  seem  to  forget " — Tallentyre's  tone 
was  ice — "  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  all  of 
you." 

"  That's  rot.  You'd  have  room  for 
mother  and  Jess  on  your  station,  surely. 
And  Don  can  sell  Kyarra  and  go  to  the 
War,  He'd  give  his  ears  to.  And  I'm 
going  to  do  war  work  somewhere.  I'm  sick 
of  stagnating  here — sick  of  it !  And,  any- 
way, you've  no  business  to  think  of  us  first. 
For  goodness'  sake  be  a  man  and  fight  for 
what  you  know  to  be  the  truth.  That's  the 
only  thing  that  can  stand  now  all  the  world's 
gone  to  chaos.  That's  the  only  thing  that 
will  come  out  clean  and  whole.  And  the 
truth  is  that  Claud  belongs  to  you,  and 
that  no  money  or  convenience  or  crazy  ideas 
of  honour  ought  to  make  you  stand  by  and 
see  her  give  herself  to  another  man.  Isn't 
that  true  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Tallentyre. 

"Then  have  done  with  shams,"  cried 
Dolly,  and  the  two  never  saw  how  she  was 
trembling.  "If  there  hasn't  been  enough 
blood  shed  to  wash  them  away  for  ever  .  .  . 
if  you  haven't  seen  yet  that  the  future 
generations  must  be  built  up  on  the  one 
thing  that  you  know  for  the  real  honest 
truth  ...  if  you  who  have  been  down  into  the 
pit  and  up  into  the  heavens  don't  know  yet 
that  we  mustn't  any  more  do  evil  that  good 
may  come  .  .  .  then  L— I'm  hanged  if  I'm 
going  to  stay  here  and  teach  you  better  ! " 

She  fled,  but  they  scarcely  saw  her  go. 
And  it  was  in  the  dark  of  her  room,  with 
the  'possums  barking  in  the  big  magnolia 
tree  outside,  and  the  pillow  hot  beneath  her 
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flushed  clieek,  that  Claudia  found  her  and 
took  lier  in  her  arms  for  a  moment  with  a 
long  kiss. 

"Dolly,  Dolly,"  she  whispered,  "you 
were  right !     But  how  did  you  know  ?  " 

Dolly  w^inced  away  from  those  soft  lips, 
knowing  wdioni  they  had  kissed  last. 

"  I  read  it  in  a  book,"  she  said.     "  Dear 


old  girl,   Tni  so  glad.     Good    uighL      Vui 
awfully  sleepy." 

A  moment  she  saw  her  sister's  face  in  the 
candle-light,  transfigured  into  a  rare  and 
awed  loveliness.  And  then  she  resolutely 
shut  her  eyes  and  lay  still,  with  her  teeth 
bitten  into  the. sheet,  and  heard  the  long 
hours  go  by. 


SEA-GULLS   AT   LONDON   BRIDGE. 


LIKE  leaves  they  drift  above  the  bridge, 
Dreaming,  perhaps,  of  the  bare  ridge 
They  haunt  in  summer,  dreaming  still 
Of  the  grey  sea,  of  the  green  hill. 
In  numbers  multitudinous 
They  of  their  beauty  render  us 
Store  without  stint,  wealth  without  price. 
No  barefoot  urchin  but  looks  twice 
To  see  them  as  they  float  and  fly, 
Now  light,  now  dark,  against  the  sky. 
Now  near,  now  far,  now  up,  now  down— 
These  country  cousins  come  to  town. 
And  welcome.     For  too  brief  a  space 
They  take,  as  guests,  an  honoured  place 
Among  us,  full  of  light  and  grace; 
Till  they  again  go  hence,  to  be 
For  a  season  a  bare  memory. 

EDGAR    VINE    HALL. 
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By  R.  MURRAY   GILCHRIST 

Illustrated  by  Gunning  King 


GREAT  yew  tree,  so 
old  that  wiseacres 
dated  it  from  the 
time  of  Cromwell, 
marked  the 
entrance  of  the 
narrow  lane  that 
sloped  gently  down 
to  Belbrook  Mill. 
The  surface  of  this 
lane  was  rough  and 
stony ;  here  and  there  the  track  of  horses' 
lioofs  was  almost  obliterated  by  the  fresh 
i>Teeu  grass.  Opposite  the  yew  tree  com- 
menced a  line  of  tall  poplars — poplars  whose 
leaves  quivered  like  aspen  leaves.     Then  one 


looked  upon  the  mill-house,  a  little  gabled 
place  with  latticed  windows.  Beyond  this 
— separating  it  from  the  toy  dam — stretched 
an  orchard  where  the  apple  trees  were  in 
fullest  bloom.  There  was  a  faint  smell  of 
'*  ransoms  " — in  the  hedge-bottoms  the  white 
flowers  gleamed  hke  stars.  The  mill  wheel 
was  silent ;  it  seldom  revolves  nowadays. 
The  only  sounds  one  might  hear  were  the 
rippling  of  water  over  the  loosely-built  weir, 
and  the  cries — half  sadness  and  half  mirth 
— of  starlings  richly  burnished  for  the 
springtide. 

Mr.  Pollock  and  his  wife  had  journeyed 
part  of  the  way  from  town  in  a  clumsy 
motor-'bus.  It  was  Thursday  afternoon, 
and  at  one  o'clock  the  good  man  had  put 
up  the  shutters  of  the  grocer's  shop  in  the 
market-place.  In  spite  of  the  great  burden 
of  sadness  that  lay  upon  him  and  the  little 
woman  wdio  had  shared  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
appeal  of  that  marvellous  sunlight.  As 
soon  as  the  shop  was  closed,  he  went  upstairs 
to  the  parlour,  where  his  wife  sat  sewing  a 
bed-jacket  for  some  wounded  lad  in  hospital. 
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When  the  good  man  entered,  she  greeted 
him  with  a  smile  ;  nevertheless,  he  saw  that 
her  plump  and  still  comely  cheeks  were 
glistening  with  tears. 

"  I  can't  bide  in  the  town  this  blessed 
day,"  he  said.  "  Come,  Maria,  my  dear, 
let's  get  out  of  this  dull  house— let's  get 
away  from  streets  and  smoke.  Put  on  your 
best  bonnet  and  take  your  parasol.  We'll 
try  to  forget  what's  happened." 

"As  if  we  could  I "  said  Mrs.  Pollock 
reproachfully.  "  Eh,  my  lad,  my  lad  !  But 
I  don't  want  to  forget,  nor  you  don't, 
neither.  If  I've  been  crying,  'fcisn't  only 
from  grief — 'tis  also  from  pride.  AVe  shall 
never  see  our  lad  again  here  below,  but  we 
haven't  lost  him.  Seems  to  me  often  as 
he's  near  by,  and  wanting  to  say  words  of 
comfort  ! " 

Her  husband  drew  in  his  breath  sharply, 
then  went  to  a  window  on  whose  outer  sill 
grew  stunted  flowers  m  a  box  of  virgin  cork. 
In  silence  he  looked  down  to  the  dusty 
square,  where  a  little  party  of  children,  on 
their  way  back  to  school,  played  at  soldiers. 
Dunness  came  to  his  own  eyes  as  he  thought 
of  another  happy  little  boy  ;  but  when  he 
turned  his  face  again  to  his  wife,  all  the 
melancholy  had  disappeared. 

"  We'll  go  and  spend  all  the  hours  till 
nightfall  in  the  country,"  he  said.  "  It'll 
do  us  good  to  see  green  things  growing,  and 
flowers  in  the  hedge-bottoms.  Here  in  the 
town  all's  so  lifeless.  I'd  not  mind  if  we 
never  came  back." 

"Nor  me,  Richard,"  said  Mrs.  Pollock. 
"  It's  not  as  if  this  house  was  the  one  we'd 
spent  our  best  years  in — the  house  where 
our  Dick  was  born  and  reared." 

"  A  poor  little  spot  it  was,"  said  her 
husband,  "  but  eh,  dear,  weren't  we  happy  ! 
Not   much   more   than   a   cottage    was   the 
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place,  bub  it  was  ever  full  of  sunlight  .  .  . 
We're  comfortable-off  now  in  our  little  way." 

"We  were  always  comfortable,"  said  the 
wife  half  indignantly,  "  I  never  wanted 
aught  but  you  gave  it  me." 

"  And  well  I  might,  my  lass,"  said  he. 
"You  worked  just  as  hard  as  I  did  to  make 
things  go.  And  always  cheerful — same  as 
Dick.  Let's  get  away.  I  do  declare  the  air 
of  town's  right  down  stifling  !  " 

"  And  we'll  take  Timothy,"  said  the  lady. 
"  He'll  be  as  pleased  as  Punch  to  run  about 
the  grass.  And  wlien  he's  tired — why,  I'll 
carry  him  just  as  a  little  lass  carries  a  doll !  " 

Upon  hearing  his  name,  Timothy,  a  tiny 
Yorkshire  terrier,  well  advanced  in  years, 
rose  from  his  comfortable  basket,  stretched 
himself  and  yawned,  then,  realising  that 
something  extraordinarily  pleasant  was  about 
to  happen,  began  to  caper  wildly  and  to  bark 
in  a  voice  as  hoarse  as  a  raven's. 

"  Talk  about  Christians  ! "  cried  Mrs. 
Pollock  admiringly.  "  There's  a  good  many 
I  know  who  haven't  half  his  sense  !  Nay, 
if  he's  gonig  to  carry  on  that  wild,  all  the 
sheep  as  liear  him'll  run  to  t'other  end  of 
the  county  ! " 

Mr.  Pollock  reminded  her  that  she  must 
make  haste  in  order  that  they  miglit  start 
by  the  next  motor-'bus,  so  very  soon  they 
were  hurrying  through  the  little  town 
towards  the  starting-place.  The  grocer  at 
the  last  moment  had  changed  his  Sunday 
coat  for  a  black  alpaca  jacket,  and  chosen 
for  headgear  an  imitation  Panama  hat  three 
summers  old.  His  wife,  since  the  sun  was 
so  hot,  had  donned  a  quaint  tippet  of  black 
lace.  She  held  Timothy  on  a  lead.  Now 
and  then  she  expostulated  with  the  dog, 
because  of  his  anxiety  to  shake  the  dust  of 
the  town  from  his  well-padded  paws.  There 
was  something  un-English-looking  about 
the  group —  they  might  have  passed  for 
Parisians  of  the  low^er  bourgeoisie  out  for  a 
Sunday's  pleasuring. 

Timothy  was  not  allowed  inside  the  motor- 
'bus,  and  they  mounted  to  the  top,  so  that 
they  w^ere  able  to  see  over  the  full-flowered 
hawthorns  that  lined  either  side  of  the 
roadway.  Soon  the  hedge  to  the  right  gave 
place  to  a  palisade  of  unbarked  fir,  beyond 
which  a  bank  sloped  sharply  to  a  quick- 
flowing  stream.  Neither  Mr.  Pollock  nor 
his  wdfe  spoke  a  word  to  each  other  until  the 
terminus — a  triangular  green  in  a  grey 
village — was  reached,  and  all  the  passengers 
alighted.  Mrs.  Pollock  accepted  her  spouse's 
invitation  to  partake  of  a  glass  of  "sherry 
wine,"  and,  having  ordered  '4  small  pewter  of 


bitter  for  himself,  they  rested  for  a  good 
five  minutes  in  the  cool  porch  of  the  three- 
gabled  inn. 

"  It's  well-nigh  ten  years  since  we  came," 
said  Mrs.  Pollock.  "  The  summer  Dick  left 
school — we  thought  to  give  him  a  treat  ere 
he  was  bound  'prentice.  One  of  those  days 
that  one  remembers — just  as  one  remembers 
one's  wedding  morn.  You'd  bought  the 
lad  a  w^alking-stick — I  can  see  his  pretty 
swagger — all  soldier-like  even  then  !  " 

"  Memory's  a  grand  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Pollock,  raising  his  mug.  "  I  pity  folks  as 
haven't  a  good  store,  such  as  you  and  me 
have.     Here's  to  your  health,  and  my  love ! " 

The  pleasing  ceremony  over,  they  left  the 
inn  precincts,  crossed  the  green,  and  entered 
a  pathway  that  led  alongside  the  graveyard. 
"  Seems  as  if  we  was  being  led,"  said  Dick's 
father.  "This  is  the  very  same  way  we 
took  that  other  time.  We  w-ent  on  and  on 
until  w^e  came  to  the  smallest  village  I  ever 
did  see,  and  then  we  had  tea  at  a  cottage. 
You  and  I  w'ere  younger  then  ;  I  doubt  if 
we'll  get  as  far  to-day," 

Timothy  was  released,  and  searching  for 
some  unseen  enemy  in  the  long  grass. 

Mrs.  Pollock  laid  a  hand  on  her  husband's 
arm  and  grasped  it  tightly. 

"  Let's  try,  anyhow,"  she  said.  "  You're 
as  hale  as  ever  you  were — me,  too,  if  't weren't 
for  stiff  knees.  .  .  .  Nay,  I'm  not  going  to 
turn  back.  Why,  for  sure,  'tis  just  as  if 
someone  was  drawing  me  on  !  Often  and 
often  I've  thought  of  that  place.  I  believe 
I  could  describe  it  as  clear  as  clear  could 
be!" 

"It's  a  good  three  miles,  and  all  woods 
and  lanes  and  fields,"  said  her  husband. 
"  We'll  be  dead  tired  when  we  get  home." 

"  Let's  forget  about  home  for  a  while," 
she  said  almost  querulously.  "  I  do  really 
and  truly  believe  as  I  never  want  to  see  the 
towm  ever  any  more.  I've  often  wondered 
how^  folks  can  live  there  when  they've  the 
power  to  live  in  the  country.  I've  loved 
it  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

"You're  forgetting  the  winter,  and  the 
cold  and  the  mists,"  said  Mr.  Pollock. 
"  What  about  lanes  with  naked  trees,  instead 
of  streets  lighted  with  gas-lamps  ?  " 

"  And  what  about  comfortable  fires,  and 
fresh  air  and  candles  ?  "  said  Maria.  "  Nay, 
I'm  town-born  and  town-bred,  but  I  hold  as 
the  country's  best— leastwise,  for  such  as 
are  past  their  prime.  When  Dick  was  with 
us — w'hy,  we  needed  to  rest  in  the  town  and 
make  him  a  home  ;  but  now  there  isn't  the 
home  either  for  you  or  for  me," 
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The  old  mail  saw  a  honeysuckle  flower — 
the  first  of  the  season — growing  in  the  hedge. 
He  gathered  this,  drew  a  pin  from  the  lower 
edge  of  his  waistcoat,  and  fastened  it  just 
above  Maria's  heart. 

"  When  I  was  courting  you,  I  did  the 
same,"  he  said,  "and  you  told  me  it  had 
the  sweetest  scent  as  ever  was." 

"  Ay,  and  I've  always  thought  so, 
Richard,"  she  replied.  '*  I've  never  smelt 
honeysuckle  since  without  wanting  to  cry. 
Not  for  sorrow,  but  because  I've  lived  a 
happv  life,  and  you've  been  a  good,  2:ood 
husband  ! " 

"  You  deserved  a  better,  my  dear,"  he 
murmured.  "  There's  many  things  I've 
fallen  short  in.  I  used  to  promise  myself 
you'd  be  rich.  Don't  you  remember  how  I 
built  up  my  castles  in  the  air  ?  " 

'*  We're  better  than  rich,"  said  Mrs. 
Pollock.  "If  we  left  the  shop,  there'd  be 
enough  to  keep  us  comfortable— as  cottage 
folk.  I  was  never  one  as  craved  for  pomp 
and  showing  off.  My  best  dream  was  for  a 
little  spot,  and  for  a  little  maid  who'd  save 
my  knees.  Sakes  above  us,  Richard,  how 
we  do  talk  to-day  !  Coming  to  the  country 
has  opened  us  out  more  than  aught  has 
for  years  and  years.  Now,  do  you  look  at 
Timothy  there,  sniffing  at  a  wopses'  nest ! 
If  you  don't  shift  him,  there'll  be  a  pretty 
to-do." 

So  they  went  on  and  on  until  they  came 
to  the  yew  tree  and  the  tall  poplars  near  the 
mill-dam.  Then  Maria  stopped  short  and 
clapped  her  plump  hands  like  a  delighted 
child, 

"It  hasn't  changed,  not  the  least  bit  in 
the  world  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  The  boughs 
of  the  trees  are  still  the  same,  and  yonder's 
the  white  flower  that  might  be  an  onion  ! 
And  I  mind  how  Dick  stood  here  and 
caught  hold  of  my  hand.  '  Mother,'  says 
he,  'this  is  just  the  right  spot  for  you  and 
dad  and  me.  Don't  let's  go  any  further ' 
— those  were  his  very  words — *  let's  sit  beside 
the  stream  and  watch  it  running  by.' " 

"  Ay,  Maria,  it's  as  clear  in  my  memory  as 
if  it  happened  yesterday,"  said  the  father. 
"  But  we  didn't  sit  long — walking  had  made 
us  as  hungry  as  hunters.  We  went  to 
yonder  cottage,  and  the  dame  made  us  a 
fine  tea.  We'd  fresh  eggs — as  brown  as 
coffee-berries — and  we'd  lettuce  and  red-and- 
white  radishes.  Onions,  too — all  gathered 
whilst  we  looked  on  !  " 

"  Ninepence  apiece  the  old  lady  charged," 
said  Mrs.  Pollock.  "As  good  a  meal  as  I 
ever  had  in  my  life.    You've  forgotten  how 


she  baked  us  potato-cakes  !  She'd  taken 
a  fancy  to  Dick.  When  we  were  half-way 
through,  she  brought  out  a  pot  of  crab-apple 
jelly,  as  proud  as  proud  could  be.  When 
we  said  good-bye,  she  asked  him  for  a 
photograph.  We'd  go  there  again,  but 
'twouldn't  be  any  use.  Ten  years  is  a 
long,  long  while,  and  for  sure  she's  gone 
to  her  rest.  But  it'd  have  been  pleasant 
to  see  her  once  more." 

"  The  house  is  empty,  and  there's  a  bill 
posted  near  by  the  gate,"  said  her  husband, 
when  they  had  passed  the  little  mill-house. 
"  The  garden's  brave  with  flowers,  but  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  it  hadn't  been  touched 
for  months  and  months  !  " 

"  But  it  has  put  on  its  best,  just  as  if  it 
knew  we  were  coming,"  said  Mrs.  Pollock 
enthusiastically.  "  And  you'd  almost  say  the 
house  was  smiling  at  us.  Nay,  I  do  l)elieve 
it's  the  sunniest  place  I've  ever  seen  ! " 

Both  stood  again  beside  the  stout  oaken 
gate  at  the  end  of  the  flagged  path.  Mrs. 
Pollock  pointed  to  a  stone  bench,  protected 
by  a  screen  of  green-painted  lattice. 

"You  sat  there  and  smoked  a  pipe  whilst 
the  old  lady  and  me  talked,"  she  remarked. 
"  She  would  have  me  look  over  the  place — 
there  wasn't  a  corner  I  didn't  see.  All 
sweet  and  clean,  and  dry  as  a  bone.  (I'd 
asked  if  it  was  damp,  being  near  the  stream. 
I  can  hear  her  laughing  yet.  '  Damp  ? '  says 
she.  'Wliy,  'tis  the  healthiest  house  in  the 
country  !  Look  at  me,  well-nigh  eighty,  and 
as  nimble  as  one  half  my  age  !  I  don't 
know  what  rheumatics  mean  !  I  was  born 
here,  and  though  I  wed  and  reared  a  family, 
I've  never  slept  a  night  away  ! ')  It  did 
me  good  to  talk  with  her,  she  was  that 
open-hearted  and  kind." 

Not  far  away,  half  hidden  behind  a  screen 
of  elders  whose  flowers  were  still  unopened 
and  green  as  leaves,  an  elderly  woman, 
w^earing  a  print  gown  and  starched  sun- 
bonnet,  was  filling  a  yellow  basin  with 
young  gooseberries.  Mr.  Pollock  left  his 
wife  and  went  in  her  direction.  She  must 
have  been  eyeing  the  couple,  for  as  he 
stopped  she  drew  upright  and  then  curtsied, 
just  as  if  the  stranger  were  a  gentleman 
of  quality.  Not  to  be  behindhand  in  the 
matter  of  etiquette,  he  raised  his  Panama  for 
a  lordly  sweep. 

"I  was  wondering  if  anyone  about  here 
would  supply  my  wife  and  me  with  tea  ? " 
he  said.  "  We  came  ten  years  ago.  There 
was  an  old  lady  over  yonder  who  treated  us 
just  as  if  she'd  known  us  for  years  and 
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'"Twas  Mrs.  Haslam,"  said  the  woman. 
''She  passed  away  two  months  ago,  just  at 
the  beginning  o'  spring.  Just  went  to  sleep, 
with  ne'er  a  word  o'  trouble  or  pain.  A 
good,  brave  soul  she  was,  and  greatly  missed, 
too,  I  can  tell  you.  If  you'll  bid  your  lady 
come  here,  I'll  make  you  welcome,  if  you're 
content  with  plain  fare." 

*'Nothing'll  please  us  better,"  responded 
Mr.  Pollock.  "I'll  tell  my  missis — we'll 
come -forthright.  We've  had  a  long  walk, 
and  the  sun  makes  folks  thirsty."  Then  he 
turned  towards  his  wife  and  beckoned  with 
his  arm.  She  left  the  gateway  almost 
reluctantly  ;  one  might  have  believed  the 
empty  house  a  shrine  of  dear  memories. 
The  cottager's  face  lighened  into  kindliness, 
just  as  though  she  recognised  an  old-time 
friend, 

"  Why,  now  I  remember  ! "  she  cried. 
"'Twas  the  gentleman's  hat  as  put  me  off 
before  ;  when  you  both  came  first  time,  he 
wore  a  cap." 

"  And  so  I  did,"  said  Mr.  Pollock  heartily. 
"  'Twas  wearing  caps  that  made  my  crown 
bare  as  an  egg  !  " 

"  You  had  young  master  wV  you — as 
handsome  a  lad  as  e'er  one  could  see ! 
Mrs.  Haslam,  she  talked  about  him  for 
months  and  months  !  And  I  reckon  he's 
, married  now,  wi'  bairns  to  call  him  'dad.'" 
Then  she  realised  that  both  were  in 
mourning,  and  she  raised  a  hand  to  her 
mouth.  "  I've  gone  too  far,"  she  hesitated. 
"  I  do  hope  I've  said  nought  amiss." 

No  shadow  of  pain  had  darkened 
Mrs.  Pollock's  face.  "  It's  good  to  find 
as  Dick's  remembered,"  she  said  softly. 
"He  teas  a  happy  lad.  He  went  fighting 
for  his  country " 

The  other  woman's  eyes  were  troubled. 
"  I've  a  lad  there,  too,"  she  said.  "  I  doubt 
if  I  could  bear  ill  news  as  brave  as  you've 
done." 

"Not  that  we  haven't  suffered,"  said 
Mr.  Pollock.  "  We're  all  alone  now,  my 
wife  and  me,  but  we're  very  proud.  We've 
a  right  to  be — he  was  all  we  had." 

"  I  watche'd  you  time  and  time  again  that 
day,"  said  the  w^oman.  "And  when  you 
left,  just  before  edge  o'  dark,  I  went  across 
to  Mrs.  Haslam,  and  we  talked  about  how 
happy  you  all  did  seem.  .  .  .But  I'll  fill 
the  kettle  and  set  to  'looking'  your  tea. 
Maybe  you'd  like  to  go  over  the  old  lady's 
house.  'Tis  for  sale -furniture  and  all — 
everything  as  it  stands.  Her  will  was 
written  that  way.  I've  got  the  key — you 
can  rpam  about  just  as  you're  minded." 


Mr.  Pollock  saw  something  like  prayer  in 
his  wife's  face,  "  How  much  is  wanted  for 
it  ?  "  he  asked.     "  It's  just  as  well  to  know." 

"Three  hundred  pound  clear,  neither 
more  nor  less,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  lawyers 
had  a  'ventory  made— the  money's  to  go  to 
her  grandson,  the  only  one  left.  There's  a  full 
acre  o'  land  at  the  back,  besides  the  garden. 
And  there's  a  stable  and  shed-house.  The 
last  few  years  Mrs.  Haslam  kept  a  donkey 
and  cart,  so  as  she  could  get  about. 
Donkey's  there  yet — maybe  such  as  buy '11 
take  him  on,  too.  He's  six  year  old  or 
thereabout,  and  as  gentle  as  a  babby." 

When  Mr.  Pollock  had  received  the  key, 
both  he  and  his  wife  forgot  that  they  were 
tired  and  in  need  of  refreshment.  They 
hurried  across  to  the  empty  cottage.  Even 
the  lock  seemed  hospitable — the  key  turned 
without  the  least  pressure,  and  the  door 
swung  back  as  though  moved  by  a  welcoming 
hand.  There  was  a  small  yellow- washed 
lobby  with  a  bench  for  such  as  needed  to 
rest ;  beyond  lay  the  great  house-place,  all 
filled  with  sunlight.  Although  the  place 
was  uninhabited,  it  was  scrupulously  clean, 
and  the  stout  oaken  furniture  shone  as  at 
feast-times.  A  latticed  casement  was  open ; 
the  leaves  of  the  bergamots  on  the  window- 
sill  stirred  in  the  drowsy  breeze. 

"  It's  like  a  dream,"  said  Mrs.  Pollock 
faintly.  "  See,  Richard,  yonder's  the  very 
chair  w^ith  the  leather  cushion  where  Dick 
sat  for  tea  !  Listen  !  I  can't  help  thinking 
the  old  lady's  near  by,  and  as  she'll  come  to 
greet  us  !  " 

"  You're  a  bit  overcome,  my  dear,"  said 
her  husband.  "  Sit  quiet  a  while,  then 
you'll  feel  better.  It  does  bring  things 
back!"  ^    ■ 

"  If  I'm  overcome,  it's  not  with  grief," 
said  the  lady.  "  How  or  why  it  comes 
about  is  more  than  I  can  say  ;  but  I  do  feel 
that  a  great  weight  has  been  lifted  off  my 
shoulders.  Talk  about  peace  and  content 
coming  !      Nay,    there've    been    times    in 

church And  you,  Richard,   you  seem 

different  somehow — more  like  when  you 
were  y6ung !  Seems  to  me  as  there's 
happiness  in  the  very  air  of  this  place !  " 
Suddenly  her  voice  rose  almost  painfully 
high.  "  See,  my  lad— see  above  the  mantel 
in  a  fine  gilt  frame  !  Dick's  portrait !  I 
mind  how  we  sent  it  when  we  got  back  to 
the  town — the  very  next  day !  Why,  it's 
almost  as  if  he'd  been  waiting  for  us  to 
come  I " 

"One'd  almost  say  this  is  home,  and 
what  we  have  in  town  only  a  lodging  place," 


'  When  I  was  courting  yoUj  I  did  the  same,'  he  said.' 
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said  her  husband,  taking  her  hand.  "  Come, 
let's  see  the  chambers ;  maybe  they're  small 
and  poky." 

"They're  e'en  better  than  this,"  she 
answered.  "  The  windows  look  over  the 
tree-tops.  You  can  see  the  hills  miles  and 
miles  away.  Go  by  yourself,  Kichard  ;  I'm 
that  full  of  thoughts  I'd  best  bide  alone  for 
a  brief  while." 

Mr.  Pollock  obeyed.  When  he  returned, 
filled  with  enthusiasm,  some  minutes  later, 
he  found  Maria  standing  on  a  chair  beside 
the  mantelpiece. 

"I  fancied  I  could  find  a  better  place 
for  Dick's  portrait,"  she  said,  some- 
what confusedly,  "  but  I  can't  improve 
on  the  old  lady's  choice.  He'll  look 
down  at  us  when  we're  sitting  afront  the 
fire." 

Mr.  Pollock  put  an  arm  around  her  waist 
and  lifted  her  carefully  to  the  floor. , 

"  You're  behaving  as  if  it  was  really  our 
home,"  he  said  tenderly.  "  What  about 
our  fine  parlour   in    town,   with    the    red 


velvet  -  covered  chairs  and  sofa  and  the 
piano  ? " 

"  I'm  forgetting  'em  as  quick  as  quick  can 
be,"  she  said.  "  I'd  not  mind  if  I  never 
saw  'em  again.  But  here  it's  the  beginning 
of  a  new  life." 

"  Then  the  place  shall  be  ours,"  said  Mr. 
Pollock.  "  To-morrow  I'll  buy  it  —aye,  and 
buy  the  donkey  and  a  chaise.  And  you 
and  I'll  be  happy  again  !  " 

"  It'd  please  our  Dick  to  know,"  said  his 
wife.  "  Look,  my  dear — one'd  say  that  his 
portrait  was  smiling  brighter  than  ever ! 
You've  been  a  good  husband  to  me,  E-ichard. 
You're  doing  this  to  please  your  poor  old 
Maria  ?  " 

"  And  to  please  myself,"  said  Mr.  Pollock 
heartily.  "  It'll  be  a  joy,  living  quietly  with 
her  I've  always  loved.  Sakes  above  us,  what 
a  boon  and  a  mercy  to  have  found  such  a 
biding-place  !  Years  and  years'll  go  by  and 
never  bring  a  care.  But  look  ye,  my  dear, 
here  comes  the  good  soul  to  bid  us  to  a 
country  tea !  " 


"HIGHUIND    MU8I0."        BY    6IR    EDWIN    LANDSEER,     R.A. 
From  the  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art, 
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A    WARD     IN    ST.     BAUTHOLOMEW  S     HOSPITAL. 


THE 
LONDON  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 
&  THEIR  PART  IN  THE  WAR 


By  J    D.  SYMON 


4  N  integral  part  of  the  Universities' 
/\  patriotic  enthusiasm  is  the  contri- 
bution of  the  medical  schools  to  war 
service.  In  this  case  the  effort  is  directed 
mainly  to  the  beneficent  ends  of  healing,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  medical  schools  have 
sent  many  members  into  the  combatant 
ranks.  The  question  now  to  be  considered 
is  therefore  twofold.  We  shall  see  the 
colleges  of  medicine  as  recruiting  grounds, 
not  only  for  those  who  inflict  wounds,  but 
for  those  whose  mission  is  to  bind  them  up, 
and  to  fight  the  disease  that  waits  upon 
armies  in  the  field.    For  convenient  grouping, 
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the  present  paper  is  concerned  with  those 
medical  schools  which  are  affiliated  to  the 
University  of  London,  and  consequently  it 
forms  an  appendix  to  what  has  already  been 
said  in  former  articles  about  the  purely 
military  work  of  that  body. 

As  soon  as  war  broke  out,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  the  senior  society  of  healing  in 
London,  was  mobilised  for  service.  A  whole 
block  of  the  buildings  in  Smithfield  was  set 
aside  for  the  treatment  of  the  wounded,  and 
beds  were  reserved  to  the  number  of  about 
200.  In  addition  to  this,  the  hospital  is 
attached  to  the  1st  City  of  London  General 
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Military  Hospital,  and  this  organisation  is 
entirely  staffed  by  St.  Bartholomew's  men, 
past  and  present. 

There  the  beds  number  about  520.  All 
members  of  staff  hold  officers'  rank,  and 
orderlies  are  drawn  froin  the  ranks  of  the 
students  and  from  other  sources.  About 
90  nurses  from  the  past  and  present  staff  are 
working  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Cox- 
Davis,  Matron  of  the  Eoyal  Free  Hospital. 
The  Women's  Guild  of  St.  Bartholomew  has 
undertaken  the  supply  of  comforts  which 
the  Government  regulations  do  not  provide. 
Fourteen  members  of  the  teaching  staff  are 
away  on  active  service,  and  over  100  students 
have  joined  the  Navy  or  the  Forces  in  the 
field   in  various   capacities — surgeons,    Eed 


St.  Bartholomew's,  the  London  Hospital, 
and  King's  College  and  Charing  Cross 
Hospitals.  Men  who  have  passed  through 
the  Officers  Training  Corps  add  to  their 
professional  equipment  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  drill  and  discipline,  which  gives  them 
War  Office  preference  when  they  apply  for 
commissions.  These  brief  notes  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  work  of  this  hospital,  nor 
can  we  in  any  subsequent  case  hope  to  give 
complete  particulars ;  but  the  resume  is 
sufficient  to  prove  the  value  and  extent  of 
the  services  now  being  rendered  to  the 
country  by  medical  men  already  qualified, 
and  those  who  have  interrupted  their  studies 
in  order  to  go  to  the  Front.  With  regard 
to  the  interruption  of  studies,  thei  authorities. 
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Cross  dressers,  and  also  as  commissioned 
officers  in  combatant  units.  Besides  these, 
some  800  former  students  are  with  the 
Indian  M'edical  Service  and  the  Army  and 
Naval  Medical  Service.  Returns  early  in 
last  year  showed  162  present  and  former 
nurses  serving  in  the  War  in  various 
Eed  Cross  organisations.  The  chiefs  of 
the  Duchess  of  Westminster's  Hospital  in 
France  and  many  of  the  nurses  have  also 
been  drawn  from  St.  Bartholomew's. 
Employes  of  the  hospital  on  service  number 
25.  A  section  of  the  medical  unit  of  the 
University  of  London  Officers  Training 
Corps  has  its  headquarters  at  the  hospital, 
and  is  organised  on  the  basis  of  a  field 
ambulance.       Cadets    are    recruited    from 


while  in  no  way  damping  the  students' 
enthusiasm,  have  pointed  out  the  urgent 
need  for  qualified  men,  and  have  advised 
those  whose  course  is  nearly  finished  to 
remain  and  qualify  before  offering  themselves. 
The  London  Hospital  Medical  College, 
the  school  of  the  largest  general  hospital  in 
England,  claims  in  the  Eoyal  Navy  one 
surgeon-general,  12  fleet  surgeons,  12  staff 
surgeons,  and  47  surgeons.  In  the  Eoyal 
Army  Medical  Corps  the  officers  of  all  ranks 
who  w^ere  trained  in  the  London  Hospital 
number  151.  Two  of  these  are  -in  the 
Sanitary  Service,  and  seven  are  in  the 
Indian  Medical  Service,  22  have  enlisted  as 
combatants,  54  members  of  the  hospital  lay 
staff  are  in  the  Navy  and  Army,  and  two 
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chefs  from  the  Nurses'  -Home  are  with  the 
French  Army.  On  the  outbreak  of  war, 
the  hospital  division  of  the  Officers  Training 
Corps  increased  its  numbers  by  geometrical 
progression,  and  its  members  entered  with 
the  utmost  zeal  into  their  work.  Very 
interesting  was  the  field  hospital  erected  on 
the  Matron's  lawn,  and  there  Mr.  Russell 
Howard  created  quite  a  stir  by  performing 
an  operation  under  field  service  conditions. 


This  most  useful 
practical  demon- 
stration was  com- 
pletely successful. 

One  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  very 
first,  of  the  Red 
Cross  Hospitals  to 
go  to  the  Front 
was  staffed  almost 
entirely  by  doctors 
and  nurses  who  had 
been  trained  in  the 
London  Hospital, 
and  the  London 
Hospital  had  the 
honour  of  receiving 
the  first  wounded 
troops  sent  home 
to  the  metropolis 
for  treatment.  -The 
story  of  their  re- 
ception is  not  with- 
out its  dramatic  touch.  During  the  first  days 
of  the  War  the  hospital  offered  500  beds  to 
the  Government — half  to  the  Navy  and  half 
to  the  Army.  Both  offers  were  officially 
accepted.  During  the  last  week  of  August 
250  of  the  beds  were,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Horse  Guards,  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  the  2nd  London  General  Hospital.  At 
that  time  it  was  believed  that  no  cases  were 
likely  to  arrive  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
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that  ample  notice  would  be  given.  On 
Sunday,  August  23,  however,  a  message  was 
received  asking  whether  the  hospital  could 
admit  100  wounded  the  same  evening.  The 
hospital  at  once  agreed  to  do  so,  and  the 
Secretary  and  the  Matron,  and  one  of  the 
Matron's  assistants,  Miss  Monk,  immediately 
arranged  for  the  provision  of  extra  beds, 
while  the  Matron  made  the  necessary  pre- 
parations with  regard  to  the  nursing  staff. 
During  the  afternoon  the  hospital  was  asked 
by  telephone  if  it  could  undertake  the 
transport  of  the  wounded  from  Waterloo 
Station.  A  member  of  committee,  Mr.  Alfred 
Salmon,  although  ill  at  the  time,  managed  to 


go  elsewhere,  exerted  themselves  to  provide 
what  was  needed.  A  large  party  of 
students,  under  Captain  Fenwick,  went  to 
Waterloo  to  receive  the  wounded  men,  who 
were  all  safely  admitted  about  9  p.m., 
without  hitch  or  difficulty.  While  the 
admission  of  these  soldiers  was  actually 
proceeding,  a  further  message  was  received 
from  the  War  Office,  asking  the  hospital  to 
admit  150  more  during  the  night,  and 
immediately  the  officials  made  the  necessary 
adaptations.  Everyone  rendered  the  most 
admirable  assistance.  The  Steward  ,  spent 
most  of  the  day  and  night  in  arranging  for 
supplies ;  the  cook,  w^ho  had  finished  duty 
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£^0  at  once  to  the  stables  of  Messrs.  Lyons, 
at  Cadby  Hall,  Kensington,  and  called  up 
volunteers  among  the  drivers,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  Mr.  Salmon  was  able  to 
telephone  to  the  iospital  that  fourteen  vans 
were  ready  with  drivers  to  go  anywhere  at 
any  time. 

One  of  these  vans  went  at  once  to  the 
hospital  for  the  necessary  mattresses,  pillows, 
and  blankets,  and  thirty  additional  mattresses 
were  generously  sent  by  the  West  London 
Hospital,  the  authorities  of  which,  although 
as  anxious  as  the  London  to  have  the  honour 
of  receiving  the  first  wounded,  nevertheless, 
when   they  knew  that  the   honour  was   to 


for  the  day,  returned  and  prepared  largo 
quantities  of  beef-tea  ;  the  milk  contractors 
sent  twenty-five  gallons  by  special  messenger, 
so  that  there  was  at  least  a  quart  for  each 
man  on  arrival.  The  porters,  too,  worked 
night  and  day,  regardless  of  hours,  and  the 
resident  pointers  gave  up  their  own  beds. 
The  medical  and  surgical  staff  also  worked 
double  tides.  London  Hospital  has  already 
given  many  sacrifices  of  her  most  brilliant 
students  to  the  steel  and  shell  of  the  enemy. 
The  services  of  Guy's  Hospital  present 
several  features  of  special  interest.  The 
institution  has  been,  like  its  fellows,  attentive 
to  the  needs  of  the  wounded,  but  by  special 
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arrangements  it  has  been  enabled  to  meet 
certain  other  very  important  piibHc  require- 
ments arising  out  of  a  state  of  war..  The 
large  provision  made  by  other  hospitals  for 
the  reception  and  treatment  of  the  wounded 
greatly  restricted  their  power  of  accommo- 
dating their  ordinary  number  of  civihan 
patients,  and  brought  a  huge  increase  in 
the  applications  for  admission  to  Guy's. 
Guy's,  therefore,  always  considering  that  the 
civilian  population  had  a  strong  claim  on  its 
good  offices,  decided  that  the  main  part  of 
its  war  service  should  be  the  maintaining 
of  hospital  relief  for  civilian  cases,  and  it 
has  thus  kept  an  open  door  for  thousands 
of  patients  who  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  received  quickly,  if  at  all,  into  any 
house  of  healing.  That  the  need  for  such 
provision  is  urgent  is  proved  by  the  waiting 
list  of  patients,  which  enables  Guy's  to  admit 


these  sooner  than  they  could  be  admitted 
elsewhere. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  provision,  Guy's 
has  not  been  idle  in  the  care  of  the  wounded. 
The  hospital  set  aside  its  large  ward  for  the 
treatment  of  wounded  officers,  of  whom  it 
has  received  a  very  considerable  number 
since  the  beginning  of  the  War.  This  ward 
has  recently  been  redecorated,  and  is  fitted 
with  a  floor  of  plantation  rubber,  the 
generous  gift  of  one  of  the  rubber  companies. 
The  floor,  being  noiseless,  has  proved  an 
additional  (Comfort,  and  it  has  also  been 
found  to  be  perfectly  antiseptic.  It  was  an 
experiment,  but  one  that  has  given  excellent 
results,  and  supplies  a  useful  hint  in  hospital 
equipment. 

Out  of  the  40  teachers  belonging  to  Guy's 
Hospital  Medical  School,  18  are  away 
altogether  on  war  service      Over  and  above 
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these,  11  hold  commissions  at  Territorial 
hospitals,  and  are  part-time  medical  officers 
at  .military  hospitals.  Two  others  do  not 
hold  commissions,  but  do  exactly  the  same 
work,  and  all  these  part-time  officials,  in 
addition  to  their  military  duties,  carry  on  as 
usual  at  Guy's. 

The  students  responded  loyally  to  their 
country's  call  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War, 
and  those  who  remained  may  be  grouped  as 
follows : — 

A-~lst,  2nd,  and  3rd  year's  men. 
B— 4th  and  5th  year's  men. 

Group  A  has  consisted  of  those  either  under 
military  age  or  Colonials. 

Group  B  has  included  many  surgeon 
probationers  in  the  Royal  Navy. 


their  chance  of  taking  their  turn  abroad 
by  holding  .a  three  or  six  months'  house 
appointment.  House-surgeons  and  house- 
physicians  are,  however,  indispensable,  and 
Guy's  must  be  grateful  to  the  loyalty  of 
those  few  who  have  remained  for  some 
months  after  qualification  to  help  the 
hospital. 

One  further  point  is  of  peculiar  interest 
and  of  national  importance.  The  hospital 
has  put  into  effect  its  original  idea  of  setting 
aside  a  ward  for. the  surgical  treatment  of 

tending  recruits  liable  to  be  rejected,  but 
who  by  undergoing  souie  slight  operation 
would  be  fitted  for  service.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  accelerate  the  admission  of 
such  patients,  and  the  recruiting  authorities, 
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All  are  members  of  the  Guy's  Hospital 
contingent  of  the  London  University  Officers 
Training  Corps,  and  all  who  are  of  military 
age  hold  proper  provisional  exemption  until 
qualified  to  practise.  Such  of  military  age 
as  are  not  through  their  second  professional 
examination  are  expected  to  be  in  the  Army. 

The  Admiralty  has  helped  by  offering 
to  such  students  the  position  of  surgeon 
probationer  in  the  Navy  for  six  months. 
The  time  thus  spent  counts  in  the  curriculum 
for  qualifying  examinations,  and  thereby  the 
student  helps  in  the  War  and  attains  just  as 
quickly  his  professional  qualification  and 
commission  in  the  E.A.M.C. 

At  such  times  as  these  the  supply  of 
house  officials  for  hospitals  must  always  be 
a  difficulty,  in   that  few  men  care  to  lose 


knowing  of  and  valuing  this  provision,  never 
lost  sight  of  their  man,  but  passed  him  on 
direct  for  treatment,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  received  him  back  fit  for 
service.  Thus  a  vast  number  of  soldiers 
has  been  saved  to  the  country,  soldiers  who 
might  have  been  lost  altogether,  or  their 
cure  indefinitely  delayed,  but  for  this 
admirable  and  ingenious  scheme  devised  by 
Guy's  Hospital. 

The  record  of  Guy's  is  remarkable  for  the 
way  in  which  her  officials  and  students  have, 
at  a  time  of  increased  strain,  not  only  served 
the  Navy  and  the  Army  well,  but  have 
maintained  and  even  increased  the  efficiency 
of  the  hospital  in  its  ministry  to  the  civil 
population. 

At     the    commencement     of     the    War 
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St.  Thomas's  Hospital  offered  200  beds  for 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and 
;33  beds  for  officers  who  had  returned  from 
the  Front,  either  sick  or  wounded.  This 
offer  was  accepted  by  the  authorities,  and  a 
staff  drawn  from  St.  Thomas's  own  medical 
and  surgical  officers  was  appointed  to  super- 
vise and  carry  out  the  work.  Several 
members  of  St.  Thomas's  staff  are  abroad  in 
charge  of  mili- 
tary hospitals, 
others  are  at 
the  Red  Cross 
hospitals  in 
France  or  at 
Netley.  One  of 
the  surgeons  of 
St.  Thomas's  is 
in  charge  of  the 
military  hos- 
pital in  Serbia ; 
a  large  number 
of  the  students 
have  joined  the 
Army  and  Navy 
in  different  ca- 
pacities. Some 
are  probation- 
ary surgeons, 
others  are 
dressers,  and 
others,  again, 
have  joined  the 
fighting  Forces, 
and  have  taken 
commissions  in 
various  regi- 
ments. The 
younger  stu- 
dents, anxious 
to  do  some- 
thing, have 
gone  on  hos- 
pital ships  as 
dressers.  They 
will  serve  a 
certain  time 
there,  and  will 
thereafter  re- 
turn to  their  studies,  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  of  the  authorities  that  the  supply 
of  medical  men  shall  not  be  interrupted.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  medical 
students  have  been  earnestly  urged  to 
remember  that  the  most  patriotic  duty  they 
can  do,  hard  though  it  may  seem,  is  not  to 
rush  into  the  field,  but  to  remain  patiently 
^t  home,  prosecuting  their  studies  in  order 
that    they    may   in    due    time   place    fully 
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qualified    professional     attendance     at    the 
service  of  the  waunded. 

From  the  teaching  staff  of  King's  College 
Hospital  20  members  are  on  active  service, 
either  at  home  or  at  the  Front.  Among 
these,  Professor  Sir  Watson  Clieyne,  who  is 
President  this  year  of  '  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  is  consulting  surgeon  at  Chatham. 
Nineteen     post-graduate     students    of     the 

medical  school 
hold  commis- 
sions in  the 
Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps. 
Residents  of 
the  hospital  to 
the  number  of 
eight  hold 
similar  com- 
missions, and 
six  are  surgeons 
in  the  Royal 
Navy.  There 
are  nineteen 
junior  students 
of  the  school  in 
the  combatant 
forces,  and  of 
the  senior 
students  three 
are  surgeon  pro- 
bationers, and 
one  is  a  dentist 
in  the  Royal 
Navy. 

A  former 
student,  Lieu- 
tenant S.  H. 
Hodges,  a  man 
of  exceptional 
ability,  was 
killed  in  action 
early  in  the 
War,  and  since 
then  two 
former  resident 
house  surgeons, 
Captain  E.  W. 
Carrington  and 
Waddy,  have   also   been 


R. 


Lieutenant   J. 
killed  in  action 

A  large  portion  of  the  hospital  has  now 
been  taken  over  by  the  War  Office. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  placed  the  whole  of  its  con- 
valescent home  at  the  seaside  at  the 
disposal  of  the  War  Office,  for  the  treatment 
of  sick  and  wounded  members  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Forces,  the   number  of  beds 
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in  the  home  being 
tem.porariiy  in- 
creased from  91  to 
130.  The  first 
batch  of  wounded 
arrived  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1914, 
and  since  then  the 
home  has  been  kept 
constantly  full.  The 
nursing  is  per- 
formed by  the 
hospital's  own 
nurses,  and  the 
medical  and  surgical 
treatment  by 
members  of  the 
honorary  staff  of 
the  hospital.  Up- 
wards  of  4000 
patients  have  now 
passed  through  the 
wards. 

At  the  hospital  proper  the  aiithorities 
placed  80  beds  at  the  disposal  of  the  War 
Office.  For  some  time  these  were  used  for 
sick  members  of  the  Home  Service  Forces, 
of  whom  a  great  number  were  treated. 
Later  patients  w^ere  sent  from  the  British 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  honorary 
staff  of   the   hospital   are   serving  in  some 
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capacity  or  other,  either  in  mihtary  hospitals 
in  London  or  in  France.  Of  the  students 
and  past  students  of  the  medical  school,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  how  many  have  gone  on 
active  service,  but  the  names  of  over  300 
are  known.  Several  of  these  have  been 
mentioned  in  dispatches,  many  have  been 
wounded,  and  nine  killed. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  resident  staff  of 
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St.  George's  Hospital — house-surgeons  and 
house-physicians— applied  for  and  received 
commissions  in  the  medical  service  on  sea 
and  land  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War.  Of 
the  visiting  staff,  two  are  acting  as  con- 
sultants in  the  Royal  Navy,  with  the 
rank  of  Temporary  Deputy  Surgeon-General, 
twelve  hold  commissions  in  the  R.A.M.C.(T.), 
eight  being  attached  to  the  4th  London 
General  Hospital.  Nine  house  officers  are 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  five  in  the  R.A.M.C., 
and  three  students  are  probationary  surgeons 
in  the  Royal  Navy.  Members  of  St. 
George's  in  the  R.A.M.O.  and  R.A.M.C.(T.) 
number  111.  Twenty  are  in  the  Indian 
Medical  Service,  and  five  are  serving  with 
the  Red  Cross.  Pour  students  are  serving 
as  combatants,  two  with  commissions. 
Eleven  of  the  non-medical  staffs  of  the 
hospital  and  school  are  serving  with  the 
Forces.  These  figures  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  according  to  the  latest  information, 
but  many  other  members  of  St.  George's 
are  believed  to  be  nobly  giving  their  services 
who  have  not,  in  spite  of  repeated  appeals, 
sent  their  names  to  the  Dean. 

Fifty-seven  nurses  and  sisters  are  engaged 
in  military  duties.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other 
hospitals  in  London,  all  the  St.  George's 
physicians  and  surgeons  are  teachers  in  the 
medical  schools,  and  hold  commissions  in 
the  Territorial  branch  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps.  St.  George's  Hospital  has 
placed  100  beds  at  the  disposal  of  the  War 
Office,  and  a  large  number  of  wounded  have 
already  passed  through  the  institution.  The 
bacteriological  department  has  helped  with 
the  anti-typhoid  inoculation  of  those  who 
are  working  under  the  Red  Cross.  It-  is 
interesting  at  the  present  moment  to 
remember  that  one  of  St.  George's  most 
famous  men,  John  Hunter,  F,R.S.,  the 
father  of  modern  scientific  surgery,  was 
Surgeon-General  to  the  Army  in  his  day. 

Many  members  of  the  staff  of  the  London 
(Royal  Free  Hospital)  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women  have  undertaken  war  work,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  qualified  former 
students  of  the  school  have  organised  and 
worked  in  hospitals  for  wounded  soldiers. 
A  number  of  students  have  volunteered  as 
orderlies  and  dressers  in  w^ar  hospitals,  but 
the  policy  of  the  school  has  been  to  encourage 
students  to  qualify,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
great  pressure  on  medical  service  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Students  have  been  advised  not  to  interrupt 
their  course  of  study  at  the  present  time 
by  work  abroad.      Hospitals  entirely  staffed 


by  medical  women,  of  whom  a  large  number 
were  formerly  students  of  the  school,  have 
been  organised  in  Paris,  Antwerp,  Boulogne, 
Cherbourg,  Ajaccio,  and  Serbia.  The  War 
Office  authorities  have  appointed  two  former 
students — Dr.  Louisa  Garrett  Anderson  and 
Dr.  Flora  Murray — to  take  complete  charge 
of  a  military  hospital  of  520  beds  in  London. 
This  hospital  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
medical  women. 

At  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  about  forty 
beds  have  been  set  aside  for  wounded  soldiers 
since  the  early  days  of  the  War,  and  a 
special  block  for  wounded  officers,  containing 
150  beds,  has  also  been  reserved.  The  out- 
patient department  has  been  converted  for 
this  purpose. 

From  Westminster  Hospital  the  senior 
surgeon  and  one  of  the  physicians  went  on 
active  service  at  the  beginning  of  the 
War.  Subsequently  the  senior  surgeon  was 
appointed  consulting  surgeon  to  H.M. 
Forces  in  Egypt,  and  there  contracted  illness 
from  which  he  died  at  the  end  of  January 
1916. 

One  of  the  physicians  and  one  of  the 
surgeons  were  respectively  appointed  con- 
sulting physician  and  consulting  surgeon 
to  the  Forces  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
where  they  are  still  serving,  and  of  the 
remaining  members  of  the  staff,  two  on  the 
medical  and  four  on  the  surgical  side  of 
the  hospital  are  attached  to  No.  4  Base 
Hospital,  where  they  are  performing  important 
duties,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  work 
at  Westminster.  A  full  contingent  of  past 
and  present  students  is  now  serving  in 
the  Navy  and  Army,  of  whom  four  are 
undergraduates.  The  following  distinctions 
have  been  gained  during  the  past  year  by 
former  students,  viz.,  the  D.S.O.  by  Major 
G.  W.  Heron,  Slajor  C.  Farrant,  and  Captain 
C.  G.  Brown  ;  the  Military  Cross  by  Captain 
C.  R.  Dudgeon.  In  accordance  with  an 
existing  arrangement,  six  nurses  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  Admiralty  and  forty- 
seven  by  the  War  Office,  and  nine  have  been 
called  up  for  service  in  the  Territorial  Forces 
Nursing  Service.  Sister  Beryl  Ford  and 
Sister  A.  G.  Farrington  have  been  awarded 
the  Royal  Red  Cross  Decoration,  2nd  Class. 

From  the  Royal  Naval  Medical  College, 
Greenwich— a  school  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  just  over  four  yearsr— nine 
members  of  staff  and  151  students  have 
joined  His  Majesty's  Naval  or  Military 
Forces,  either  as  combatants  or  non- 
combatants.  No  students  have  been  received 
since  the  beginning  of  the  War.     Six  former 
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students  have  died  in  action.  The  school 
personnel  and  appliances  have  been  employed 
during  the  War  in  the  preparation,  distri- 
bution, and  administration  of  anti-typhoid 
and  other  vaccines  ;  also  in  the  hygienic 
examination  of  water,  air,  etc.,  from  camps 
and  various  establishments.  The  honour  of 
C.B.  has  been  conferred  on  Fleet-Surgeon 
A.  Gaskell  (late  Professor  of  Hygiene)  for 
his  work  with  the  Royal  Naval  Division  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  Fleet- 
Surgeon  Bassett-Smith,  C.B.,  has  received 
the  honour  of  F.R.C.S. 

The  Royal  Army  Medical  College  reports 
that  all  the  officers  who  were  undergoing 
instruction  before  the  War,  together  with  the 
teaching  staff,  are  now  on  active  service. 
The  college  is  purely  a  military  establishment, 
and  exists  for  post-graduate  work  only. 
None  are  admitted  thereto  except  those  who 
hold  commissions  in  His  Majesty's  Army. 
All  teaching  has  been  suspended  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  War,  and  only  work  of  a 
purely  military  (medical)  kind  is  now  being 
carried  on. 

The  number  of  students  attendiug  the 
London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  has 
fallen  to  about  one-third,  on  account  of  the 
,  War,  but  the  work  is  being  continued 
uninterruptedly.  Of  the  staff,  one  has  gone 
to  carry  out  special  investigations  in  Egypt, 
and  is  accompanied  by  Dr.  Thomson,  who 
has  been  given  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  An 
officer  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  has  been 
recalled  to  an  administrative  appointment 
at  the  India  Office.  Dr.  B.  H.  Wedd, 
Bacteriologist,  has  joined  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps. 

The  Lister  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine 
at  Chelsea  reports  12  members  of  the  scientific 
staff,  11  scholars  and  voluntary  workers, 
and  15  of  the  subordinate  staff  on  service. 
Of  the  15  from  the  subordinate  staff',  13  are 
combatants  or  serving  the  combatant  forces 
in  some  auxiliary  unit.  Pathological,  bac- 
teriological, and  sanitary  duties,  both  at 
home  and  in  the  field,  chiefly  occupy  the 
members  of  the  scientific  staff,  the  scholars, 
and  voluntary  workers.  The  employment 
of  so  many  members  in  this  way  gives  the 
governing  body  much  satisfaction,  for,  apart 
from  patriotic  service,  the  experience  gained 
will  be  of  great  value  hereafter  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  preventive  medicine. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Paddington,  has 
issued  a  long  list  of  members  on  war  service, 
as  far  as  could  be  ascertained.  The  numbers, 
which  must  be  taken  as  considerably  short 
of  the  full  returns,  not  at  present  available, 


are  as  follows  :  Royal  Navy  Medical  Service, 
12  fleet  surgeons,  12  staff  surgeons,  11 
surgeons,  and  23  temporary  surgeons.  In 
the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  (including 
staff  appointments  and  temporary  com- 
missions) are  seven  colonels,  11  lieutenant- 
colonels,  24  majors;  23  captains,  and  120 
lieutenants.  In  the  Territorial  Service  are 
60  commissioned  officers  of  various  ranks. 
In  the  combatant  forces  are  three  lieutenants, 
one  sergeant-major,  and  12  privates.  St. 
Mary's  men  preside  over  half  the  Base 
Hospitals  of  London.  St.  Mary's  is  largely 
represented  on  the  staffs  of  ten  hospitals 
in  London,  and  throughout  the  country 
by  some  28  members.  The  hospital  has 
also  supplied  the  medical  officers  for  Lord 
Tredegar's  hospital  yacht.  Thirty-eight 
sisters  and  nurses  are  with  the  Navy, 
the  Army,  the  Territorial  Army,  and  the 
Red  Cross.  St.  Mary's  Hospital  at  once 
placed  100  beds,  or  over  one-third  of  its 
accommodation,  at  the  disposal  of  the  War 
Office.  Sir  Almroth  Wright  was  appointed 
Consulting  Physician  with  H-M.  Forces. 
Distinctions  to  St.  Mary's  men  have  not  been 
few.  Sir  Almroth  Wright  has  been  mentioned 
in  dispatches  and  created  a  Companion  of  the 
Bath.  One  colonel  has  received  a  C.B.,  and 
one  a  C.M.G.  Three  lieutenant-colonels 
have  been  created  C.M.G.,  and  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  four  majors,  and  one  captain  have 
been  awarded  the  D.S.O.  Three  captains 
have  been  awarded  the  Military  Cross.  All 
these  officers  have  been  mentioned  in 
dispatches,  and  the  same  distinction  has 
been  won  by  27  other  St.  Mary's  men. 
One  has  received  the  Serbian  Order  of  St. 
Sava.  A  former  matron  and  three  nurses 
have  received  the  Royal  Red  Cross.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Staff'-Surgeon  Sawdy 
escaped  from  H.M.S.  Cressy,  In  spite  of  the 
burdens  of  war,  which  have  sadly  depleted 
the  staff,  St.  Mary's  is  carrying  on  all  its 
usual  work  for  the  civilian  population,  and 
its  medical  school  continues  in  full  activity. 
The  roll  of  honour  is  long  and  glorious. 
Sixteen  members  have  given  their  lives 
for  their  country,  and  eleven  have  been 
wounded. 

It  has  been  difficult  completely  to  revise 
or  bring  down  to  date  the  facts  and  figures 
given  in  the  foregoing  article,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  understood  that  they  are  here 
stated  as  typical  of  the  activities  of  their 
several  institutions  at  the  time  of  the 
compilation  of  this  article,  and  not  as  finally 
representative  of  the  valuable  record  of  the 
Medical  Schools  in  war  work. 


WHEN   NO   MAN 
PURSUETH 
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BOUT 


the     strange 

case   of    Captain 

Heston     and     the 

White   Lady,   it    is 

impossible    to    say 

where    it    really 

began  and  where  it 

ended.  For  the  first 

movement   many 

people  would  fix  on 

that  tavern  on  the 
harbour  front  at  Cape  Town,  but,  after 
all,  the  thing  that  happened  there  was 
merely  a  sequel  to  what  Rogers  did  at 
Kimberley,  while  Kimberley  can  only  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  links  in  a  long  chain 
of  circumstance  stretching  from  no  one 
knows  where  to  that  fearsome  deed  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  For  the  end,  the  tawny 
flats  of  the  Devil's  Bank,  framed  by  the 
Mersey  flood,  would  seem  to  provide  the 
stage  ;  but  even  here  we  have  Lucy  Heston 
setting  forth  upon  her  journey  from  the 
Land  of  Sorrow  to  the  Land  of  Romance, 
^nd  so — there  is  no  telling.  At  all  events, 
the  adventure  clearly  resolves  itself  into  one 
of  three  episodes— that  of  Cape  Town,  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Devil's  Bank. 

It  seems  odd  now,  with  all  the  facts 
marshalled  in  their  rightful  order,  that 
Heston  should  have  escaped  the  scorching 
fire  of  suspicion;  but  then  he  was  just  an. 
ordinary  deep-sea  skipper,  a  good  sailor, 
who  made  his  landfalls  with  commendable 
regularity,  who  only  cut  off  corners  when  it 
was  absolutely  safe,  and  always  got  every 
possible  penny  out  of  his  ship,  and,  as  things 
fell  out,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
story  he  brought  to  port.  As  for  the  White 
Lady,  you  will  find  her  name  duly  entered 
in  the  register,  a  statement,  by  way  of  full- 
point,  showing  that  she  was  abandoned  at  sea, 
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but  what  you  will  not  find  in  the  records  are 
those  other  names  she  w^on,  one  of  them 
being  2'he  Terror,  another  2'he  Wander iny 
Jew,  another  The  Spedre,  and  so  on.  This; 
is  one  of  the  many  profoundly  queer  things 
about  her — that  she  achieved  all  her  notoriety 
after  she  was  posted  with  the  lost,  that  when 
her  work  was  finished  and  her  record  closed, 
she  became  a  creature  of  infamous  renown, 
a  pariah  of  the  ocean,  a  menace  dreaded  by 
the  men  called  to  traffic  on  the  waters. 

All  her  stores  were  aboard,  most  of  her 
cargo  stowed,  and  she  had  only  a  couple  of 
days  longer  to  lie  in  Table  Bay,  when  Rogers 
sheered  in  among  the  sailormen  gathered  in 
the  tavern,  and  began  to  dangle  his  bait. 
Of  course,  the  move  was  risky — tremendously 
so — and  Rogers  knew  it ;  but  then  he  was  a 
desperate  man,  driven  to  realise  that  only  by 
a  desperate  venture  could  he  escape  the  net 
that  must  soon  begin  to  close  in  upon  him. 
And  so,  having  ferreted  out  the  fact  that 
the  White  Lady  was  the  first  on  the  sailing 
list,  he  pitched  on  Heston  with  a  bid  for  a 
voyage  to  England  as  a  stowaway.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  money,  he  explained.  He 
had  plenty,  and  could  well  afford  the  mail 
boat,  .but  he  had  a  special  reason  for  an 
irregular  exit ;  smiled  sardonically  and 
drooped  his  eyelids  in  an  odd  way  that 
he  had,  as  he  told  of  the  woman  he  had 
promised  to  marry,  and  was  now  willing  to 
pay  a  price — a  big  price — for  the  means  of 
giving  her  the  slip  without  leaving  any  trace 
behind.  If  the  decision  had  remained  with 
Heston,  the  matter  would  have  ended  there  ; 
but,  before  the  night  was  out,  Thomas  Carey 
got  to  work,  and,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
captain,  any  judgment  passed  on  Heston 
should  recognise  that  from  beginning  to  end 
it  was  Carey  who  played  the  tempter's  part. 

Without  wasting  a  second  thought  on  the 
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offer,  Heston  rejected  it,  declaring  the  plan 
impossible  ;  but  a  few  hours  later,  lounging 
in  his  cabin,  he  turned  it  over  to  the  mate, 
chuckling  about  it  as  a  rich  joke — "Two 
hundred  pounds  to  keep  out  of  double 
harness  !  " — and  was  surprised  when  Carey 
fastened  on  it  as  a  windfall  not  to  be  thrown 
away. 

"  Two  hundred  quid,  sir  !  "  he  regretfully 
murmured.  "  A  cosy  little  lump  t'  go 
begging.  Two  hundred  !  Hard  luck  t' 
have  t'  let  it  slip."  And  again,  with  deep 
significance,  as  he  prepared  to  turn  in : 
"Wish  the  White  Lady  was  my  ship — 
nobody  else  would  finger  his  passage-money." 

"  What's  the  good  of  such  nonsense  ? " 
Heston  petulantly  demanded.  "  Stowaway — 
here  to  Liverpool — ridiculous  !  Never  heard 
the  like  !    He'd  be  dead.    Couldn't  be  done." 

"  That's  where  you  make  your  mistake," 
the  mate  flung  back  at  him.  "  There's  more'n 
one  way  of  killing  a  pig.  Stowaway  ?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  I'd  have  as  little  t'  do  with  that 
notion  as  yourself ;  but  I  don't  see  why  he 
shouldn't  come  as  a  passenger.  If  he  wants 
to  travel  on  the  strict  q.t.,  let  him  dress 
himself  up.  He'll  do  it  yet,  you'll  see,  and 
you  might  as  well  have  the  money  as  another 
man.  And,"  he  added,  with  some  hesitation 
and  a  sly  grin,  "  you  might  give  him  my  best 
respects,  and  tell  him  that  if  he  likes  t'  throw 
in  another  fifty  for  the  mate,  he'll  find  Tom 
Carey  ready  t'  help  him  aboard  with  his 
dunnage,  and  buy  a  sootable  rig  for  him  at 
some  slop  shop." 

From  this  point  Carey  became  the  principal 
in  all  the  scheming.  It  was  he  who  helped 
Sogers  to  his  disguise — black  coat,  spectacles, 
clerical  collar — who  smuggled  him  aboard  in 
tbe  dark  a  few  hours  before  the  ship  sailed 
and  stowed  him  away  in  the  little  inner 
cabin,  who  brought  him  on  the  deck  when 
they  were  safely  out  at  sea,  and  spread  among 
the  crew  the  news  that  the  passenger  was 
"  a  missionary  pal  of  the  skipper's  "  who  was 
having  a  cheap  voyage  home.  All  the  time, 
moreover,  Carey  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open, 
and  one  night  he  drew  the  captain  away 
to  the  break  of  the  poop,  out  of  the  helms- 
man's hearing,  and  confessed  that  he  "  was 
beginning  to  see  through  that  swab  down 
fellow." 

A  shrewd,  amused  sort  of  glance  was  all 
the  reply  accorded  him.  There  were  occasions 
when  Heston's  eyes  could  be  very  eloquent, 
and  Carey  was  seldom  at  a  loss  about  the 
interpretation.  "  Oh,  the  lush  !  "  he  dryly 
replied.  "  Nothing  like  a  drop  for  loosen- 
ing a  man's  tongue.     That  bottle  o'  fizz  I 


broached  last  night  was  very  accommodating. 
He's  a  proper  mixture— swagger  and  caution. 
Done  something  he's  proud  of,  but  he 
daren't  talk.  Anyhow,  you  can  make  up 
your  mind  t'  one  thing — that  yarn  about 
running  away  from  a  woman  was  all  moon- 
shine." 

His  fingers  drumming  on  the  rail,  Heston 
listened  indifferently.  For  one  thing,  he 
was  not  built  for  devious  wriggling  like 
Carey,  and  had  not  the  passage-money  been 
paid  in  advance  ?  But  a  parting  shot,  fired 
as  the  mate  went  down  the  ladder  to  the 
deck,  severely  disturbed  his  calm.  "  Don't 
quite  like  it.  Seems  t'  me  we  may  run  into 
a  bit  of  trouble  at  Liverpool.  S'pose  he's 
been  up  to  mischief  ?  No  telling.  And  it 
must  have  been  pretty  stiff.  Look  at  the 
price  he's  paid  !  In  which  case  you'll  be 
keel-hauled  for  helping  him  to  escape." 

Twice  after  this  Carey  hinted  that  he  was 
piecing  things  up,  and  at  last  came  the 
revelation :  "  Woman,  indeed  !  You'd  never 
guess.  It's  not  matrimony  he's  trying  t' 
dodge,  but  the  stone  jug."  Here  he  lowered 
his  voice,  leaned  over  a  trifle.  "It's — 
diamonds.  He's  got  a  fortune  tucked  away 
in  his  chest.  What  I  suspected.  The  Cape 
began  to  buzz  with  the  yarn  just  before  we 
sailed.  Big  robbery  up  country.  I'm  not 
sure  there  isn't  a  man's  life  t'  pay  for.  So 
that's  what  you're  in — two  hundred  pounds 
for  helping  a  diamond  sneak  to  get  away  !  " 

It  was  no  slip  that  left  his  own  risk  out 
of  the  count.  This  was  part  of  his  plan, 
the  scheme  devised  in  the  quiet  watches 
of  the  ocean  night — first  of  all  to  scare,  and 
then,  when  fear  of  consequence  had  done  its 
work,  to  make  a  call  upon  cupidity.  Having 
completed  his  exposure,  he  launched  into  the 
story  of  the  trap  he  had  laid  for  Kogers, 
and  then,  with  a  yawn,  as  though  no  such 
thing  as  intent  lay  behind  the  words,  he 
scattered  the  first  of  his  ground  -  bait : 
"  Doesn't  seem  a  fair  deal,  does  it  ?  Couple 
of  hundred  for  you  and  a  fortune  for  him. 
And  you  risking  your  career ! "  He  returned 
to  the  subject  in  the  second  dog-watch  on 
the  following  day.  "  It  makes  me  sick," 
he  said,  "  when  I  think  of  that  swab  lording 
it  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  an'  you  an'  me 
driving  an  old  wagon  through  the  sea  till 
we  drop  into  it  or  go  on  the  scrap-heap." 
And  again :  "  The  jools  aren't  his.  If  it 
comes  t'  that,  we've  as  much  right  to  them 
as  he  has."  And,  after  that,  a  point-blank 
suggestion  of  equal  shares,  with  an  un- 
mistakable reference  to  dead  men  teUing 
no  tales,  and  always  a  hint  of  the  risk  that 
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Hesfcon  was  running,  and  the  terror  of 
arrival  at  Liverpool. 

To  it  ail  Heston  listened  with  an  assump- 
tion of  detachment,  sometimes  affecting  a 
provoking  density,  sometimes  brushing  the 
insidious  suggestion  aside  as  having  no 
concern  for  him.  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  would  say, 
awkwardly  waving  his  hands,  "on  some 
ships,  now — his  life — wouldn't  be  worth — 
that  much  ;  but  here — it's  different."  At 
the  outset,  no  doubt,  he  believed  it,  and 
possibly  a  quick  passage,  with  all  its 
abounding  action,  might  have  saved  him  ; 
but  for  three  wrecks  the  ship  lay  becalmed, 
pointing  round  the  compass  on  a  windless 
sea,  and,  long  before  her  release,  the  man, 
though  still  pretending  secure  enthronement 
on  Olympian  heights,  was  steadily  striding 
down  x^vernus.  Thus  we  come  to  that 
night  w^hen,  as  the  White  Lady  ^ed  before 
the  gathering  fury  of  the  tempest,  Carey 
bellowed  a  request  for  a  few  words  below. 
That  was  all.  A  few  words.  But^  for 
Heston  they  marked  the  boundary  lying 
between  an  ordinarily  honest  man  and  a 
criminal.  Sharply  he  tore  away  from  Carey's 
touch.  Into  the  clamorous  night  his  voice 
shrilled  back  :  "  No.  .  .  .  Not  now.  .  .  .  Not 
at  all ! "  He  crossed  to  the  rail,  looked 
round  at  the  dark  figure  dimly  projected 
before  the  companion  hood,  his  hands 
signalled  the  man's  dismissal,  ordered  him 
below,  and  then  he  tricked  himself  again. 
"  Better  see  what  he  wants,"  he  muttered. 

Under  the  restless  rays  of  the  lamp 
swinging  in  its  gimbals  Carey  was  waiting 
for  him,  bottle  in  hand,  and  w^hen  the 
captain  appeared,  he  poured  out  a  stiff 
draught  and  passed  it  to  him.  For  a 
moment  Heston  held  it,  eyes  frowning,  the 
man  himself  all  a- tremble,  then  drank  it 
neat  and  demanded  :  "  Well,  what  is  it  ? 
Hurry  up  !  Can't  stay  here.  Weather  like 
this — must  be  on  deck." 

Craftily  watching  him,  Carey  jerked  his 
thumb  towards  the  inner  cabin.  "That 
job,  sir,"  he  insinuated.  "  Couldn't  have  a 
better  chance.  Noise  outside — if  he  should 
happen  to — shout.  Besides,  we'll  be  shipping 
some  seas  soon — cry  of  '  Man  overboard  ! ' 
Crew  '11  think  he's  gone  that  way." 

Bracing  himself  to  the  swing  of  the  ship, 
Heston  faced  his  tempter,  an  odd  blend  of 
horror  and  submission  in  his  eyes.  "  No," 
he  mumbled,  his  tone  lifeless,  no  spring  in 
it.  "Oh,  no!  Couldn't  think  of  it.  Never 
have  thought  of  it.  Awkward  when  we  get 
home,  perhaps,  but — must  stand  the  racket. 
Always  sailed  straight,  you  know." 


Thus  he  rambled  on,  his  words  without 
any  weight  of  conviction,  the  man  a  creature 
of  indecision,  and  Carey  pounced  on  the  twin 
facts.  There  was  nothing  to  make  any  fuss 
about,  he  insisted.  Rogers  was  only  scum. 
Diamond  sneaking  was  the  least  of  all  his 
crimes.  The  world  would  be  well  rid  of  such 
a  Thing.  In  any  case,  they  would  only  be 
anticipating  the  law.  Besides,  Heston  should 
think  of  himself :  it  was  his  duty  to  look 
ahead.  He  wouldn't  always  be  fit.  And 
what  about  Lucy  ?  Those  diamonds  would 
make  her  a  lady  for  life,  and  equally,  if  they 
took  Rogers  into  Liverpool,  those  diamonds 
might  ruin  the  girl — break  her  heart.  A 
nice  prospect  for  her — her  father  a  gaol- 
bird !  Then  he  clinched  his  argument  with 
an  offer. 

"Look  here,  I  want  my  share  of  them 
diamonds,  and  I'll  do  the  job  myself  I'll 
not  even  ask  you  to  bear  a  hand.  All  you've 
got  t'  do  is  t'  say  the  word.  That's  your 
part — a  fortune  for  a  word.  One  word,  sir, 
and  then  you  keep  w^atch  here  five  minutes — 
ten — and  there  you  are  !  " 

His  cheeks  livid,  a  storm  mightier  far  than 
any  he  had  ever  fought  upon  the  sea  raging 
in  his  heart,  Mark  Heston  listened.  Behind 
him  on  the  bulkhead  the  chronometer  told  a 
tale  which  should  have  sent  him  hot-foot  to 
the  poop.  Outside,  the  night  hung  black  and 
wrathful ;  w'ithin  the  inner  cabin,  just  at 
the  back  of  that  closed  door,  a  man  of  evil 
life  lay .  sleeping.  And  there,  under  the 
lamp,  bathed  in  its  fulvous  glow,  the  captain 
of  the  White  Lady  toyed  with  Destiny,  and 
the  mate  of  the  barque  waited  on  his  will, 
ordinary  traffickers  of  the  sea,  and  yet  lords 
of  life,  one  of  them  invested  with  regal 
power — the  power  to  slay  or  keep  alive  with  a 
word,  a  nod.  The  word  he  found  impossible, 
a  nod  sufficed.  The  door  of  the  inner  cabin 
opened  and  closed.     Mark  Heston  was  alone  ! 

IL 

One  of  the  possessions  Mark  Heston  was 
disposed  to  boast  about  was  his  luck.  By 
the  deep-sea  skippers  who  forgathered  at 
Dougals'  famous  chandlery  in  Silver  Alley  he 
was  enviously  referred  to  as  one  of  the  lucky 
ones,  and  he  himself  has  been  known  to 
flaunt  it  in  ports  as  far  apart  as  Rio  and 
Singapore.  With  a  savage  thrill  he  whispered 
that  luck  was  still  standing  by  when  he  came 
ashore  at  Liverpool  with  Rogers's  diamonds 
in  his  keeping,  all,  and  not  merely  the  half 
for  which  he  had  bargained,  but  never  was 
he  so  thankful  for  it  as  on  the  night  that 
Captain   Armstrong    overtook   him   by   the 
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corner  of  Silver  Alley  with  his  devastating 
news.  It  was  a  night  of  all-devouring 
blackness,  and  Heston  was  glad  of  the  dark 
because  it  covered  him  as  a  heavy  veil 
the  face  of  a  w^oman.  It  was  so  sudden. 
Armstrong  seemed  to  leap  upon  him  out  of 
nowhere,  with  hand  out-thrust. 

"  Man,  but  this  is  fine  !  "  he  cried.  "  I've 
had  you  on  my  mind  for  weeks — ever  since  I 
ran  athwart  that  old  hooker  of  yours.  You 
see,  I  hadn't  heard  anything — you  don't  pick 
up  much  gossip  between  Melbourne  and 
Birkenhead — and  when  I  sighted  the  White 
Lady,  there  was  nothing  to  show  whether 
you'd  been  saved  or  gone  overboard." 

"  You  —  sighted  —  the  —  White  Lady  !  " 
Heston  gasped.  "You  sighted  the  Wliite 
Lady !  "  Then  he  broke  into  a  run  of  harsh 
laughter.  "  You'i;e  wrong  this  time.  She's 
gone.  Red  Jacket  overhauled  us  just  in  time. 
Left  her  on  her  beam  ends — stripped. 
Couldn't  last  two  hours.  It  was  some  other 
ship  you  saw." 

"  Did  you  see  her  go  ? "  Armstrong 
paused  for  a  moment,  but  there  was  no 
answer,  and  he  went  on  :  "  I'd  know  the 
White  Lady  anywhere.  And  she  was  just 
what  you  say — masts  gone,  decks  as  clear  as 
a  billiard  board.  Only  she  wasn't  on  her 
beam  ends ;  the  sea  had  tossed  her  back  to 
an  even  keel  again.  Afloat !  She'll  float 
for  months ! " 

"  You — you  didn't  board  her  ?  " 

"  No  chance.  Sea  too  big.  But  someone 
ought  to  get  aboard  and  finish  her.  Just 
think — a  lump  like  that  on  your  course  in  the 
night !  She'd  sink  the  strongest  ship  afloat. 
No,  I  -couldn't  board  her,  but  I  got  near 
enough  to  read  her  name.  There  it  was 
— White  Lady  of  Liverpool.  Now  d'you 
believe  me  ?  " 

As  one  of  the  deep-sea  skippers  himself, 
Armstrong  realised  something  of  Heston 's 
distress.  It  w^as  bad  enough  to  have  to 
abandon  your  ship ;  to  find  her  still  afloat 
was  worse — it  convicted  judgment  of  a  grave 
error,  to  one  black  blot  on  a  career  it  added 
another  still  blacker.  But  Heston  was  not 
thinking  of  his  career.  His  soul  was  con- 
centrated on  the  resurrection  of  his  ship. 
It  was  stupendous.  Everything  else  vanished 
from  his  ken — the  need  for  caution,  the  screen 
of  the  night.  A  little  later  it  was  borne  in 
upon  him  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
blunder,  that  he  should  have  fled  from  other 
eyes,  buried  himself  with  his  thoughts  ;  but, 
instead,  he  went  on  with  Armstrong  into 
Dougals'  store,  entered  the  Captains'  Parlour, 
with  its  crowd  of  skippers,  its  cloud  of  smoke, 


its  low  rumble  of  talk.  He  resented  the 
light,  however,  the  questioning  stare,  and  so 
he  picked  out  the  farthest  corner,  where  the 
shadow  played  the  part  of  friend,  and  there 
he  sat,  listening  for  the  second  time  to 
Armstrong's  revelation,  to  the  things  these 
other  men  thought  fit  to  say.  At  first  it 
was  all  chaotic,  a  welter  of  scraps,  but  it  was 
convicting,  and  he  felt  the  coils  tighten 
around  him.  Even  history  seemed  to  have 
entered  into  a  malevolent  conspiracy  to 
despoil  him  of  hope. 

"  Sighted  three  weeks  ago,"  Captain  Lucas 
began.  "That  makes  it  two  months  after 
she  was  abandoned.  But  that's  nothing. 
Ships  are  fearful  tough.  She  may  go  cruising 
roynd  on  her  own  for  years.  There  was  the 
Alice  Walters,  now.  Kept  afloat  five  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  days  after  the  crew  left, 
and  there's  proof  that  she  travelled  over 
five  thousand  miles." 

"  Aye,"  Captain  Scarrow  chimed  in,  "  but 
she  was  beaten  by  the  Pearl  Maiden,  Got 
caught  by  the  Gulf  Stream  and  carried  across 
the  Atlantic.  Then  she  was  blown  back 
again,  and  sighted  in  the  unlikeliest  places. 
Held  out  for  four  years,  and  covered  over 
nine  thousand  miles." 

Thus,  one  after  another,  they  dug  out  the 
records  of  the  derelicts  —  the  Washington, 
that  a  firitish  naval  squadron  w^as  sent  out 
to  look  for  and  destroy  ;  the  John  Howard, 
sighted  forty-seven  times  before  going  to  the 
bottom  ;  the  Jason,  steered  through  storm 
and  calm  by  the  hand  of  a  dead  man  ;  the 
Esmeralda,vf\i\Q\i^  frolicsome  cruiser  regarded 
as  a  fit  target  for  her  ram,  only,  after  the 
charge,  the  warship  hobbled  off  home  for 
repairs,  while  the  defiant  derelict  drifted 
away  down  the  ocean  lane  with  a  fine  steel 
ram  wedged  in  her  wooden  hull. 

To  all  this  and  more,  Heston,  I  say, 
listened  with  accumulating  terror,  until  his 
brain  revolted  against  the  portentous 
chronicle,  and  memory  swept  him  out  of  the 
Captains'  Parlour  and  dropped  him  again 
aboard  his  ship.  He  was  down  in  the  cabin 
alone,  his  vision  focussed  on  that  awful  door, 
the  pounding  of  his  heart  heavier  than  the 
pounding  of  the  wind-driven  sea  against  the 
ribs  of  the  barque.  Alone,  time  at  a  stand, 
thought  paralysed,  nothing  in  existence 
except  himself,  his  terror,  and  that  door. 
Even  now  he  had  no  sure  count  of  the 
minutes  that  passed  between  the  first  time  it 
opened  and  the  second.  All  he  knew  was 
that  at  last  Carey  did  come  back,  turned  the 
key,  crossed  the  cabin  holding  out  a  box. 
"  Here's  the  stuff,"  he  said.     "  Better  get  it 
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stowed  a  way  in  a  safe  place."  That  was  all. 
Of  the  grim  deed  his  hand  had  wrought,  not 
a  W'ord.  "  Here's  the  stuff  !  "  It  was  then 
also  that  events  seemed  to  rush  upon  them, 
those  disregarded  circumstances  over  which 
they  had  no  control.  "  Now,  then,"  said 
Carey,  "  you  get  aw^ay  on  deck.  The  ship's 
wanting  you.  I've  not  quite  done.  Got  to 
get  rid  of  That !  " — and  he  jerked  his  thumb 
tow^ards  the  door.  By  a  blind,  staggering 
sort  of  rush  Heston  reached  the  companion. 
As  he  gripped  the  rail,  Carey  overtook  him. 
"  You've  not  forgot  the  rest  ? "  he  asked. 
"  Keep  all  but  the  helmsman  off  the  poop. 
When  I've  got — IT — away,  I'll  raise  a  cry  of 
'  Man  overboard  1 '  and  that'll  finish  us.  Can't 
heave-to  in  this  weather.  Got  t^  carry  on,  .f^' 
When  there's  a  chance,  you'll  muster  the 
crew,  and — you'll  find  it's  our  passenger 
that's  gone." 

It  was  a  great  scheme,  complete— he  thought 
so  then,  and  he  still  thought  so — only  it  failed 
to  take  account  of  those  outside  powers,  the 
sea  and  the  wind,  the  tempest  fury  which 
turned  the  strength  of  men  to  the  frailty  of 
babes,  and  toyed  with  the  ship  as  with  a 
straw.  Just  as  he  reached  the  deck,  the  first 
of  the  giant  seas  swept  inboard,  and  it  was 
then  that  Carey  once  more  became  the 
dominating  figure  in  the  tragedy.  Brute 
though  he  w^as,  assassin,  shrinking  from 
nothing  to  further  his  own  ends,  no  one 
could  deny  his  seamanship,  as  good  a  sailor 
as  ever  trod  a  deck.  He  never  spared  himself, 
either,  and  all  that  night,  leaving  his  ghastly 
task  unfinished,  he  laboured  with  savage  zeal 
to  save  the  ship,  up  to  his  waist  in  water, 
tailing  on  to  the  braces  with  the  crew,  doing 
everything  a  man  could  do. 

About  the  end  Heston  had  no  sure 
know^ledge.  The  night  was  filled  mth.  action, 
swift  and  clamorous  ;  he  knew  that,  but  his 
brain  retained  no  definite  impression.  All 
he  was  sure  about  was  that,  when  the  day 
dawned,  it  brought  not  safety,  but  defeat — 
that  a  huge  green  sea  leaped  up  astern  and 
pooped  the  ship,  that  a  second  mountain  of 
hissing  water  curled  in  across  the  starboard 
rail,  that  the  masts  crashed  down  upon  them, 
that  later  on  he  called  the  roll,  just  as  Carey 
had  planned.  But  it  was  not  only  the 
passenger  who  failed  to  answer  to  his  name. 
Rogers,  stiff  and  stark,  still  lay  aboard  the 
ship,  and  Carey  had  been  taken  by  the  sea. 

That  was  one  episode.  Afterwards  there 
were  days  of  grinding  labour,  of  appalling 
peril,  the  haunting  presence  of  that  dead 
man  in  the  inner  cabin.  Through  it  all  the 
White  Lady  was  on  her  beam  ends,  the  seas 


swirHng  along  her  canted  deck,  and  thus  she 
lay  when  they  rowed  away  and  left  her. 
That  was  his  last  memory,  deeply  graved  as 
he  watched  from  the  deck  of  the  Red  Jaclcet — 
a  ship  doomed  beyond  all  hope,  Rogers 
huddled  in  his  cofiin-bunk,  Carey  gone ! 
Luck  had  again  stood  by.  Under  his  arm 
he  held  the  box  of  diamonds,  and  only  the 
sea  shared  his  secret.  Only  the  sea  !  And 
here  was  Armstrong  with  his  disastrous 
tidings.  The  sea  had  refused  her  alliance, 
refused  to  bury  his  dead. 

From  this  hour  Heston  lived  with  fear. 
When  he  woke,  the  man  whose  death  he  had 
sanctioned  with  a  nod  stalked  into  his  life, 
shadow^ed  him  all  through  the  day,  even 
•■■dogged  him  in  his  dreams.  With  subtle 
stealth  his  secret  made  its  mark  upon  him, 
and  men  began  to  shake  their  heads.  He  still 
dressed  with  scrupulous  care — this,  indeed, 
-being  part  of  his  disguise — made  a  gossipy 
hour,  at  Dougals'  a  portion  of  his  daily  ritual, 
but  the  canker  steadily  worked  its  will. 
Mentally  also  Ke  underwent  a  sweeping 
change.  All  he  said  and  did  bore  the  taint 
of  artificiality.  When  men  talked  they  felt 
that  he  was  driving  himself  to  listen  ;  when 
he  talked  himself,  it  was  all  terribly  hollow, 
unreal,  as  though  he  merely  talked  for 
talking's  sake.  About  the  cause,  of  course, 
there  was  never  any  questioning.  It  was 
there  for  the  world  to  see  that  he  was 
worrying  about  his  wandering  ship,  his 
error  of  judgment,  a  being  for  the  sympathy 
of  all  who  could  understand  the  dimensions 
of  a  hard  case  ;  and  again  and  again  the 
skippers  did  their  best  to  comfort  him,  to 
convince  him  that  he  had  but  acted  as  any 
man  in  his  place  w^ould  have  done.  And, 
after  the  first  shrinking  recoil,  he  played  up 
to  them,  and  later  on  cursed  himself  for  his 
hypocrisy.  Perhaps  he  was  taking  it  to 
heart  too  much,  so  his  confession  ran,  but 
he  had  left  his  ship  too  soon,  had  turned 
a  dangerous  derelict  loose  upon  the  sea. 
Surely  this  was  justification  for  his  worrying. 

Afterwards,  as  I  have  said,  he  cursed 
himself  for  his  hypocrisy  ;  but  he  was  playing 
for  high  stakes,  and,  as  long  as  a  chance 
remained,  he  was  not  going  to  throw^  it  awav. 
Thus  three  months  went  by.  Ship  after  ship 
came  home,  but  none  had  any  word  of  the 
White  Lady^  and  he  again  began  to  dream 
his  dreams.  The  lure  of  the  diamonds 
gripped  him  once  more.  He  arranged  a  trip 
to  Amsterdam,  to  turn  a  few  of  them  into 
gold,  but  even  then  Destiny  had  its  hand 
upraised  for  a  second  blow.  One  morning 
he  read  in  his  paper  that  the  Crusader  had 
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put)  into  Plymouth  and  reported  the  White 
LaBy  again  in  the  track  of  ships,  and 
from  that  hour  Mark  Heston  was  a  lost  man. 
Henceforth  he  waited  for  the  breaking  of 
the  thread  and  the  falling  of  the  sword. 

III. 

This  brings  ns,  then,  to  the  episode  of  the 
Devil's  Bank,  that  oozy  mass  which  lies  in 
the  great  lagoon  of  the  Sloyne,  the  bank  to 
which  so  many  of  the  Mersey's  dead  are  said 
to  drift,  and  whence  they  never,  return. 
Only  those  who  are  cast  upon  it  in  the  time 
of  ebb  does, it  restore  ;  those  whom  it  takes 
in  the  hour  of  flood  it  keeps.  It  was  just 
such  a  night  as  that  on  which,  two  years 
ago.  Captain  Armstrong  came  ashore  with 
his  news — dark  and  ,blustery,  a  pack  of  cloud 
driving  across  the  sky — and  Heston  sat  by 
his  fireside,  a  nervous  wreck,  his  cheeks 
pallid,  eyes  sunken,  and  the  man  himself 
starting  at  every  unwonted  sound.  Over 
against  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth, 
sat  Lucy  Heston,  his  daughter,  a  fair,  dainty 
girl  with  hazel  eyes,  a  crown  of  delightfully 
rebellious  hair,  and  a  smile  which  Mark 
Heston,  in  the  days  before  his  surrender, 
counted*  one  of  the  treasures  of  earth. 
Presently  the  silence  of  the  house  was  broken 
by  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  the  sound  of 
a  breezy  voice  in  the  hall,  and  Captain 
Anc^ew  Tiffin  bounced  into  the  room 
with  the,  familiarity  of  an  old-established 
friendship,  crying  out  that  he  had  brought 
a  bit  of  news. 

'/"  Aye,"  he  rattled  on,  "a  bit  of  news! 
The  Mayflotver^s  just  towed  in.  She's  lying 
to  an  anchor  in  the  river  now,  waiting  for 
the  tide  t'  dock  in  Salthouse."  Here  he 
passed  a  prodigious  wink  to  Lucy  Heston, 
who  drooped  her  eyes  and  turned  away  to 
hide  the  flushing  of  her  cheeks. 

"Aye,"  Tiffin  began  again,  "and  you'd 
never  guess  where  Captain  Fisher's  been  this 
time.  Carron,  of  the  TusJcar,  who  towed 
him  up  from  Point  Lynas,  brought  word 
ashore.  He's  been  aboard  that  unsinkable 
hooker  of  yours.  Overhauled  her  off  the 
Grand  Banks  and  went  aboard.     I  haven't 

heard Here,    what's     the     matter  ? 

Boarding  the  White  Lady  isn't  a  hanging 
j(3b!" 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Heston  detected 
the  sinister  significance  of  the  words.  Once 
more  it  was  the  single  gigantic  fact  that 
gripped  him.  "  Aboard— the—  White  Lady ! " 
he  whispered,  his  lips  twitching,  hands 
clutching  the*  arms  of  his  chair,  panic  in  his 
eyes,  the  despair  of  the  man  at  bay,  the  rat 


cornered  in  its  hole.  A  spell  of  chilling 
silence,  Lucy  watching  him  with  pitiful 
concern,  and  Tiffin  with  dumb  bewilderment, 
and  then,  "  Where  is  Fisher  ?  "  he  managed 
to  ask.  "Think  I'll  go  and  see  him,"  he 
went  on,  striving  hard  to  master  himself, 
his  voice  and  conduct.  "  Yes,  that  will  be 
best.  Must  see  him — soon  as  possible. 
Docking  in  Salthouse,  eh  ?  Of  course,  that's 
his  dock.  So  I'll  go  and  meet  the  ship 
coming  in.  I — I'd  like  to  hear  what  he  has 
to  say."  One  swift,  passionate  glance  he 
flashed  upon  his  daughter,  as  he  edged 
across  the  floor,  a  glance  which  meant  so 
much  and  yet  revealed  so  little,  and  thus 
he  entered  on  his  flight. 

For  the  man  coffined  in  the  hull  of  the 
far-travelled  derelict  this  was  surely  a  night 
of  triumph.  His  vengeance  was  complete. 
Just  as  Mark  Heston  reached  the  end  of  the 
road,  a  cab  wheeled  sharply  round  the  corner, 
pulled  up  presently  at  the  door  through 
which  the  fugitive  had  made  his  escape,  and 
while  the  tears  provoked  by  her  father's  , 
distress  yet  glistened  on  her  lashes,  Lucy 
Heston  found  herself  gathered  m  her  lover's 
arms. 

"  I  couldn't  wait,  little  sweetheart,"  he 
told  her.  "  To-night  the"  hours  seemed  like 
years.  So  I  left  the  old  ship  moored  out  in 
the  river,  waiting  for  the  tide,  and  slipped 
ashore.  How  could  I  stay  out  there,  when 
every  minute  meant  so  much  to  you  ?  " 

"  What  is  it,  Ealph  ?  "  she  besought  him, 
bewildered  by  his  words,  thrilled  by  a  new 
dread.  "The  White  Lady!  What  about 
her  ?  Haven't  you  come  to  tell  father 
something  ?  " 

He  answered  her  first  with  a  joyous  laugh. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  came  to  tell  your  father 
that  I  want  his  little  girl,  to  tell  him  the 
secret  w^e  wouldn't  bother  him  with  while 
he  was  worried  by  that  old  sea  terror. 
What's  that?  Tiffin?  Oh,  he  only  had 
half  the  yarn.  I  kept  the  best  of  it,  so  that 
your  dad  should  have  it  first.  Yes,  I  ran 
athwart  the  hooker  out  in  the  Atlantic, 
and,  seeing  that  I  wanted  to  do  him  a  good 
turn,  and  my  girl  as  well,  I  took  a  keg  of 
powder  aboard  and  blew  her  side  out.  It 
was  a  bit  risky,  for  her  deck  was  almost 
awash.  So  I  didn't  spend  any  time  in  looking 
round — just  fixed  the  keg,  and  now  she's 
gone,  and  all  your  days  of  misery  are  over. 
And  I  sh9uldn't  wonder,  my  dear,  if  your 
father  calls  me  his  best  friend." 

But  to  the  captain  of  the  White  Lady  the 
captain  of  the  Mayflower  came  not  as  a 
friend,  but  as  Nemesis,  and  so  he  went  the 
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way  of  his  choice.  From  the  city  streets 
to  the  maze  of  docks  he  passed,  under  the 
towering  spars,  out  to  the  jetty  round  which 
the  big  ships  gladly  swing  when  the  cruise  is 
over.  For  a  little  while  he  stood  on  the 
timber  deck,  looked  up  the  river  and  down,^ 


then  set  his  feet  on  the  dripping  stairs 
which  lead  to  the  lower  stage,  and  vanished. 
No  man  saw  him  go,  no  man  saw  him  return, 
for  this  was  the  hour  of  flood,  and  the 
Devil's. Bank  holds  its  secrets  as  surely  as 
it  holds  its  dead. 


RENEWAL 


THE  shutting  of  death's  gates,  their  opening, 
This  passes  in  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
And  in  that  time  life's  hope,  on  early  wing. 
Rises  in  song  and  lives,  then  falls  in  sere 
Autumnal  age.    And  whether  this  be  wise 
Thus  to  create  and  thus  to  take  away. 
Who  shall  dispute  it,  who  shall  moralise, 
And  from  things  transient  find  despair  in  play 
And  weariness  in  labour?    Who  forgets 
That  beauty  comes  and  goes,  but  never  dies— 
That  from  last  year's  decay  Spring's  violets 
Peep  out,  and  from  a  lover's  corse  there  rise 
Fair  roses  to  admonish  us,  lest  tears 
Blind  us  to  the  vast  wisdom  of  the  years  ? 

RICHARD  CHURCH; 


THE   DIAMOND 


By   E.    R.   PUNSHON 

Illustrc|tedl  by  Frank   Gillett 


NCE  a  digger,  always 
a  digger,"  say  the 
people  of  South 
Africa ;  and,  again, 
''No  man  ever 
leaves  the  Yaal." 
But  John  Robson 
was  very  sure  that 
he  at  least  was 
going  to  be  an 
exception  to  that 
general  and  well-proved  rule. 

Never  again  w-ould  he  return  to  the  muddy 
w^aters  of  the  great  river,  in  the  sands  of  which 
diamonds  lay  w^aiting  for  the  finder ;  never 
again  would  he  see  the  shabby  little  settle- 
ment by  the  river  bank,  with  its  roofs  of 
corrugated  iron,  its  stacks  of  empty  tins,  and 
its  piles  of  derelict  bottles  ;  never  again  would 
he  see  the  location  on  the  hillside,  or  the 
boys  working  by  the  waterside.  As  for  his 
claim,  anyone  who  wanted  it  could  have  it. 

A  strange  figure  he  looked  as  he  trudged 
across  the  veld,  making  for  the  track  along 
which  twice  a  week  travelled  the  Kimberley 
coach.  His  dungaree  trousers  w^ere  torn 
and  ragged,  his  flannel  shirt  grey  with 
ancient  dirt,  his  sombrero  flapped  on  his 
forehead  in  ruins,  his  boots  he  had  had  to 
tie  with  bits  of  string  to  keep  them  on  his 
feet.  His  hair  w^asiong  and  matted,  it  was 
a  week  since  he  had  shaved,  and  in  the 
pocket  of  a  w^ash-leather  belt  next  his  skin 
he  bore  a  diamond  worth  a  clear  five 
thousand  pounds  or  more,  such  a  stone  as 
had  not  been  found  on  the  Vaal  diggings 
within  the  memory  of  man. 

No  one  knew,  not  even  his  boys.  He  had 
seen  it  and  picked  it  out  himself.  Not  a  soul 
had  been  near,  and  he  had  said  not  a  word 
to  anyone.  Not  likely.  A  stone  like  that 
one  could  sell  to  best  advantage  in  Kimberley 
itself  ;  the  temptation'  would  most  likely  be 
too  much  f oAhe  Jew  dealers  at  the  diggings, 
and  they  would  cheat  *him  badly  over  the 
business  if  he  showed  it  to  them.    Besides, 


he  hated  them  all  so  bitterly  that  he  did  not 
want  to  put  such  a  good  bit  of  business  in 
their  way. 

The  morning  after  his  great  discovery  he 
announced  publicly  that  he  was  chucking 
the  whole  thing,  and  he  sold  all  he  possessed 
— which  was  little  enough— for  as  much  as 
enabled  him  to  pay  his  boys  their  wages  and 
clear  off  one  or  two  debts  he  owed.  For  the 
claim  itself  no  one  would  make  an  offer,  and 
so  he  had  left  it' for  any  to  take  up  who  liked, 
and,  amid  laughter  and  jeers  and  many 
prophecies  that  he  would  soon  be  back  again, 
he  started  off  on  his  tramp. 

The  fools  !  How  they  had  laughed  !  He 
could  hear  still  their  idiotic  guffaws.  Well, 
they  would  laugh  to  another  tune  when  the 
Kimberley  papers  announced  that  Mr.  John 
Robson,  late  of  the  Yaal  diggings,  had  sold 
a  diamond  found  on  his  claim  for  five 
thousand  pounds,  and  would  shortly  be 
returning  to  England. 

He  stood  still  and  looked  around  cautiously, 
furtively.  No  one  was  in  sight.  The  veld 
lay  still  and  bare  in  the  heat,  as  though  that 
moment  fresh  and  raw^  from  the  hands  of 
the  Creator.  He  permitted  himself  a  peep^ 
at  his  treasure.  An  untrained  eye  would 
have  passed  it  over,  very  likely,  but,  all  the 
same,  it  was  a  diamond  of  the  first  water, 
and  worth  at  least  a  clear  five  thousand 
pounds,  probably  more. 

The  sight  of  it  refreshed  him  like  food 
and  water,  and  the  touch  of  it  was  like  cool 
shade  at  noon.  He  laughed  out  aloud  and 
walked  on  with  renewed  strength.  Towards 
midday  he  came  to  a  lonely  farmhouse. 
They  were  English  people,  and,  though  the 
native  boys  looked  at  him  askance,  they 
gave  him  food,  and  let  him  eat  it  in  the 
shade  on  the  verandah.  They  did  not  ask 
him  inside,  which,  perhaps,  is  no  great  wonder, 
and  he. did  not  know  that  he  blamed  them 

much.     But  in  three  months'  time He 

smiled  to  himself  as,  his  meal  finished,  he 
filled  his  broken  old  pipe  with  some  native 
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tobacco  and   began   to    smoke.      In   three 
months'  time  it  would  be  Havana  cigars. . 

The  farmer  came  round  the  corner  of 
the  house  and  looked  at  him  with  marked 
disfavour.  It  amused  Robson  to  touch  iiis 
dirty  old  sombrero  and  say  "sir"  to  this 
man,  and  to  speak  in  the  whining  tone  of 
the  professional  tramp.  One  could  do  these 
things  when  one  had  in  one's  belt  a  diamond 
worth  thousands  of  pounds. 

The  farmer  was  a  tall  young  fellow,  neatly 
dressed,  smart-looking,  with  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion. Robson  guessed -he  had  not  been 
out  long.  Most  likely  he  had  sunk  his  petty 
capital  of  a  few  hundreds  or  so  in  this  farm, 
and  was  expecting  great  things  from  it. 
Robson  chuckled  to  think  that  he  could  buy 
up  this  young  whipper-snapper,  with  his 
smart  clothes  and  polished  riding-boots,  half 
a  dozen  times  over.  Meanwhile  he  touched 
his  hat  to  him  and  called  him  "sir,"  and 
observed  that  he  had  been  working  at  the 
Yaal  diggings,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to 
Kimberley.    - 

"Had  any  luck?"  asked  the  farmer 
carelessly. 

"  Not  much,"  answered  Robson,  hugging 
his  secret  knowledge  to  himself,  "  It's  a 
trying  sort  of  job." 

"  It's  a  poor  sort  of  way  of  earning  a 
living,"  said  the  young  farmer  severely-— 
"just  like  going  to  Monte  Carlo  on  the 
chance  of  breaking  the  bank.  I  suppose 
the  attraction* is,  the  boys  do  all  the  work 
while  you  lie  in  the  shade  and  watch  them, 
and  hope  they'll  bring  off  the  big  find  they 
never  do." 

"  No,    never,"    agreed    Robson.       "  But 
I'm  done  with  it,"  he  added,  with  strange 
'  passion. 

"Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  farmer,  who 
held,  for  good  reason,  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
diamond  diggers.    * 

He  nodded  and  went  off,  and  Robson 
watched  him  go,  and  hated  him,  if  only  for 
those  polished  riding-boots  of  his.  Robson 
did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  seen  anything 
more  offensive  than  the  way  in  which  those 
boots  shone  and  twinkled.  But  very  soon 
he  would  have  shiny  boots  himself  that 
shone  and  sparkled  in  the  sun. 

Presently  he  made  a  start  again,  and  as 
he  went  he  heard  one  of  the  native  boys 
make  a  jeering  remark  at  which  the  others 
laughed.  Robson  flung  so  savage  a  curse  at 
them  that  they  shrank  away,  and  suddenly 
the  young  farmer  appeared  again. 

"Come,  none  of  that  sort  of  talk  here,  my 
man!  "he  said.     "You  be  off!" 


Robson  eyed  him  viciously,  but  then  turned 
and  shambled  off  without  speaking.  The 
other's  attitude  had  not  invited  discussion, 
and  then  why  should  he  try  to  assert  himself 
when  he  knew — he  knew  well — what  was  in 
the  pocket  of  his  wash-leather  belt  ? 

He  burst  into  sudden  laughter  of  pure  joy 
as  he  went,  and  thought  of  his  hidden 
fortune,  and  when  they  heard  him  laughing 
like  that,  the  native  boys  gave  up  the  plan 
they,  had  half  formed  of  setting  the  dogs 
after  him  as  soon  as  the  master's  back  was 
turned.  Tor  plainly  this  ragged  wanderer 
was  mad,  and  therefore  to  be  venerated  and 
served  in  all  Avays  possible,  on  account  of 
the  powerful  and  unknown  spirit  that  had 
taken  possession  of  him.  ; 

Across  the  veld  John  Robson  strode 
briskly  on  his  way,  and  his  thoughts  were 
busy  with  his  past  and  with  his  future. 
Destiny  was  a  strange  thing.  It  had  made 
him  its  football  all  his  life,  and  now  had 
flung  him  a  princely  gift  as  one  tosses  a  bare 
bone  to  a  dog.  He  thought  of  his  schoolboy 
days,  the  old  classroom,  the  playing  fields, 
the  ancient  elms  over  which  one  day,  in 
a  cricket  match,  he  had  driven  a  ball  for  six 
with  a  mighty  drive  that  was  talked  of  all 
»the  rest  of  the  term.  He  wondered  what 
had  happened  to  the  rest  of  the  chaps. 
Some  would  be  dead,  he  supposed,  and  some 
here  and  some  there,  and  most  would  be 
snug  citizens,  going  daily  to  their  offices  and 
returning  at  night  to  their  comfortable 
villas  situated  in  select  residential  districts, 
and  he— well,  he  was  here  in  rags,  trudging 
across  the  veld  with  a  fortune  in  his  pocket. 

Life  was  a  strange  business. 

He  remembered  so  well  his"  first  landing 
at  Cape  Town.  He  had  had  money  in  his 
pocket  then,  and  he  had  enjoyed  himself, 
and  when  the  money  came  to  an  end,  he  had 
drifted  from  one' thing  to  another,  till  he 
came  at  last  to  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Yaal  to  grub  for  diamonds. 

And  now  he  was  leaving  them  with  a 
fortune  in  his  hand,  and  for  pure  joy  he 
laughed  out  loud,  alone  there  on  the  veld-— 
a  lone  laughing  figure  in  the  midst  of  that 
■great  stretch  of  sun-baked  desolation. 

He  walked  on,  and  his  thoughts  turned 
to  London.  He  would  be  there  in  three 
months,  and  as  he  walked  he  made,  as  it 
were,  a  song  to  himself  of  all  the  old  tamihar 
names— Piccadilly  and  the  Strand,  Pall  Mall 
and  Leicester  Square — he  chanted  them  all 
to  himself  as  a  cortqueror  might  chant  the 
names  of  the  victories  he  won  in  his  youth. 
And  he  promised  himself  that,  on  the  third 
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monthly  anniversary  of  .the  day  of  his  great 
find,  he  would  walk  into  the  Savoy  and  order 
the  best  dinner  there  that  money  could  buy. 

Towards  sundown  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
place  where  the  Kimberley  coacli  stopped  to 
change  mules,  and  there,  so  well  had  he 
timed  himself,  was  tlie  coach  in  the  distance, 
swinging  down  the  road. 

The  halting-place  was  known  as  Watson's, 
and  was  a  trading  store  and  canteen 
belonging  to  a  big  Afrikander  named 
Watson,  and  suspected  of  having  in  his 
veins  a  strong  dash  of  native  blood.  His 
huts  were  of  mud  with  thatched  roofs,  and 
only  one  had  a  verandah.  That  was  the 
largest  hut,  of  which  one  end  formed  the 
canteen  —  the  fittings  of  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  packing-cases — and  the  other  end 
the  store,  where  tins  of  '*  bully  "  salmon  and 
milk  rusted  on  the  walls,  meal-bags  leaked  on 
the  floor,  and  sides  of  bacoh  sweated  through 
their  muslin  covers.  Behind  were  the  mule 
stables,  and  on  one  hand  was  the  dining  hut, 
where  food  for  the  approaching  travellers 
was  spread  out  in  uninviting  array.  But 
then,  as  Mr.  Watson  remarked,  the  food 
didn't  matter  much,  for  no  one  ever  wanted 
to  eat,  on  getting  off  the  coach — all  that  was 
wanted  was  drink  and  plenty  of  it. 

The  co9,ch  drove  up,  the  passengers 
descended  to  stretch  their  limbs,  to  look  at 
as  much  of  the  food  ready  for  them  as  was- 
visible  under  the  flies,  and  then  to  turn 
shuddering  into  the  canteen  to  demand 
drink.  They  were  nearly  ready  to  start 
again,  and  the  driver  was  casting  a 
professional  eye  over  his  new  team,  when 
Robson  came  up. 

"  Hallo  !"  he  said.  ^*  Got  any  room  ?  I'm 
bound  for  Kimberley." 

"  You.  are,  are  you  ? "  said  the  driver 
coolly,  and  chmbed  into  his  seat.  "  Come 
from  the  diamond  diggings,  eh  ?  " 

"Yes,  I "        """    " 

"  You  just  about  look  it,"  said  the  driver 
thoughtfully—"  you  do  that.  I  know  your 
sort,"  he  said,  and  expectorated  with  vigour. 
"  You  get  sick  of  the  game  once  in  a  while, 
and  you  think  you'll  do  some  honest  work 
for  a  change,  instead  of  lying  about  half 
drunk,  watching  your  boys  and  hoping  they 
will  make  a  big  find,  which  they  never 
do.  So  off  you  go  to  town,  and  when  you 
find  you've  got  to  work  there,  back  you  go  to 
the  river.  Once  a  digger,  always  a  digger." 
Yes,  I've  heard  that,  too,"  agreed  one  of 
the  passengers.  "  They  always  say  that  no 
man  ever  leaves  the  Vaal." 

"Well,  I  have,"  retorted  Robson,  smiling 


with  a  secret  joy  as  his  hand  strayed  towards 
the  belt  where  he  kept  his  hidden  treasure, 
"  and  I  want  to  get  to  Kimberley.  Have 
you  room  ?  " 

"Reckon  there's  room  all  right,  outside," 
said  the  driver,  with  some  reluctance,  "if 
you  can  pay  your  fare,"  he  added. 

Robson  hesitated.  In  his  excitement  and 
his  consciousness  of  wealth,  this  was  a 
difficulty  he  had  never  thought  of,  and, 
though  he  carried  a  fortune  in  his  belt,  he 
had  not  so  much  as  one  "  ticky "  in  his 
pockets. 

'«I — I "  iiQ  stammered,  taken  aback, 

and  then  he  laughed,  this  obstacle  seemed 
so  foolish.  "I'll  pay  you  when  I  get  to 
Kimberley,"  he  said. 

"  Thanks,"  retorted  the  driver,,  misunder- 
standing the  other's  laugh.  "  I've  been  had 
that  way  before,  and  I'm  not  taking  any 
more,  thanks  all  the  same." 

Before  Robson  realised  his  purpose,  he 
whipped  up  his  mules.  The  coach,  swaying 
and  rattling,  started  off,  bumping  down  tlie 
rough  road.  One  or  two  of  the  passengers 
looked  back  at  him  curiously,  one  or  two 
laughed,  most  of  them  took  no  notice.  A 
spasm  of  rage  and  hatred  took  him.  He  had 
a  mind  to  run  after  them,  to  force  them  to 
stop,  to  show  them  his  great  diamond,  that 
would  turn  in  a  moment  their  indifference, 
their  contempt,  to  envious  admiration.  He 
restrained  himself  abruptly.  They  were  not 
worthy  to  see  it.  He  would  let  them  drive 
on,  and  they  should  only  find  out  through 
the  papers  w^hat  folly  they  had  been  guilty 
of.  He  laughed  aloud  in  scorn  of  them, 
and  for  joy  of  the  secret  that  he  held  so 
closely.     A  voice  near  by  said  lazily — 

"Glad  you're  amused,  mister." 

He  turned  and  saw  ,a  big,  bearded,  dark- 
complexioned  rnan  leaning  against  the  door- 
post of  the  canteen.  It  was  Watson,  the 
owner  of  the  place.  He  w^as  watching 
Robson  with  a  kind  of  good  -  natured 
contempt, , and,  jerking  his  head  backwards, 
he  said — • 

"  Come  on  and  have  a  drink." 

Robson  followed  him  into  the  canteen. 
The  air  was  heavy  wdth  the  odour  of  stale 
spirits,  the  floor  of  beaten  earth  was  a  litter 
of  burnt  matches  and  cigarette  ends.  Watson 
poured  out  some  whisky,  and  Robson  drank , 
it  thirstily.  , 

"That's  good,"  he  said.  "When's  the 
next  coach  due  ?  " 

"  Day  after  to-morrow,"  answered  Watson. 
He  added  presently :  "  They  won't  take  you 
if  you  can't  pay  your  fare." 
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"  They  will  fast  enough  if  I  want  them 
to,"  retorted  Eobson. 

The  hotel-keeper  took  no  notice  of  what 
he  thought  a  mere  idle  boast. 

"  Gimme  another  drink,"  said  Robson, 

The  other  looked  at  him  and  yawned,  and 
then  laughed. 

"By  gum,  you've  a  cheek!"  he  said. 
"  Let's  see  the  colour  of  your  money." 

Only  by  an  effort 
did  Robson  resist  his 
impulse  to  slam  down 
his  belt  on  the  top 
of  the  packing-case 
that  served  for  a 
bar  counter.  The 
sight  of  what  it 
held  would  strike 
this  grinning  hotel- 
keeper  as  with  light- 
ning. But  no,  he 
would  keep  his  secret 
still.  No  one  should 
know  till  he  reached 
Kimberley.  These 
fools  he  hated  so 
should,  only  find  out 
presently  what  it  was 
they  had  missed. 
Without  a  word  he 
turned  and  shambled 
out  into  the  open, 
and  sat  down  in  the 
shade  by  the  side  of 
the  hut. 

After  a  time 
Watson  followed, 
and  made  a  remark 
or  two  the  other 
hardly  answered. 
He  slepfc  that  night 
in  the  mule  stable.^ 
Strange  accommoda- 
tion, he  thought  to 
himself — as,  wibh  his 
secret  and  furtive 
joy,  he  felt  again  his 
hidden  treasure— for 
a  lyian  worth  some 
thousands  of  pounds.  ' 

Here,  in  this  cursed  country,  it  was  a  heap 
of  straw  in  a  mule  stable.  But  once  back 
in  London  it  would  be  a  room  at  the  Savoy. 

He  hung  about  all  next  day,  waiting 
for  the  coach.  If  necessary,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  show  his  treasure  so  as 
to  secure  a  seat.  But  this  hotel-keeper 
fellow  —  half-bred  nigger  that  he  was  — 
should  know  nothing,  nothing  at  all ;  that 


should  be  his  punishment  for  his  impudent 
indifference. 

That  night  he  again  slept  in  the  mule 
stable.  He  had  managed  to  get  a  little 
food,  thrown  to  him  by  Watson,  as  one 
throws  scraps  to  a  dog,  or  shared  with  the 
.  Kaffir  cook-boy.  Watson  had  no  special 
objection  to  his  hanging  about  the  plaoe,  nor 
did  he  grudge  him  the  bit  of  food,  he  obtained. 


"He  turned  and  saw  a  bij?,  bearded,  dark-complexioned  man   leaning  against 
the  door-post  of  the  canteen." 

He  w^as  always  someone  to  talk  to.  Even 
the  mere  presence  of  another  white  man  was 
a  change  and  break  in  the  eternal  monotony 
of  the  veld.  Besides,  to  send  him  off  would 
have  needed  an  effort,  and  effort  was  the  one 
thing  of  which  Watson  was  constitutionally 
incapable.  And  then,  after  all,  the  fellow 
did  no  harm,  and  was  useful  spmetimes  to 
help  in  odd  jobs. 
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As  the  second  day  drew  on,  Robson's 
agitation  became  extreme.  His  mind  was 
full  of  Kimberlej  and  the  lighted  streets, 
of  good  food  and  clean  living,  of  the  well- 
dressed,  bustling  crowds,  and  tne  respectful 
excitement  he  would  cause  when  at  last  he 
flashed  upon  a  deferential  world  the  great 
diamond  he  kept  hidden  so  securelj. 

Watson  watched  his  excitement  with 
increasing  amusement.  The  hotel-keeper 
was  by  no  means  an  ill-natured  man,  but 
some  demon  of  mischief  entered  into  his 
brain  that  day,  and  an  hour  before  the 
coach  was  due  he  offered  Robson  a  drink. 
Robson,  his  throat  dry  and  parched,  accepted 
with  avidity,  and  Watson  gave  him  another, 
and  then  another  that  was '  almost  raw 
spirit. 

When  the  coach  arrived,  Robson  was 
snoring  dead  drunk  on  a  heap  of  straw  in 
the  mule  stable,  where  Watson,  w^ho  had 
forgotten  all  about  him,  found  him  the 
next  morning. 

"  Hey,  you,  you  are  a  beaut !  'V  he  said, 
stirring  the  sleeping  man  with  his  foot. 

Robson  grunted  and  sat  up.  His  head 
ached  abominably,  he  felt  really  ill,  sick,  and 
dazed.  It  was  some  time  before  he  realised 
that  he  had  missed  the  coach,  and  wlien  he 
did  he  felt  too  bad  to  say  much. 

"  When's  the  next  one  ?  "  he  asked. 

Watson  laughed. 

"  You're  a  sticker,  ain't  you  ?  "  he  said. 
"There's  three  aw^eek-— the  next  on  Tuesday." 

But  he  did  not  tell  him  that  the  Tuesday 
coach  came  in  the  morning,  not  in  the  late 
afternoon,  as  the  other  two  did. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait,  for 
he  knew  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  make 
the  journey  on  foot ;  and  till  Tuesday  he 
hung  about  the  place,  doing  an  occasional 
odd  job,  getting  in  return  food  enough  to 
keep  him  alive,  and  sometimes  a  drink.  On 
the  Tuesday  morning  one  of  the  goats  was 
missing,  and  Watson  asked  him  to  go  and 
look  for  it. 

"  It'll  have  strayed  over  behind  the  kopje 
there,"  he  said,  "and  I'd  hate  the  hyenas 
to  get  it,  if  they  haven't  already.  Don't  be 
long." 

Robson,  who  was  growing  very  excited 
again,  was  willing  enough  to  undertake  the 
little  errand.  It  would  help  to  pass  the 
interval  of  waiting,  and  the  hotel-keeper  could 
not  do  less  on  his  return  than  stand  a  drink. 
Robson  felt  no  desire  for  food,  but  it  was 
as  though  a  fire  consumed  him  within.  # 
More  than  once,  to  get  fresh  drink,  he  had 
been  tempted  to  show  his  hidden  treasure, 


an^d  only  his  hatred  of  Watson  and  fierce 
determination  to  keep  his  secret  still  had 
prevented  him  from  doing  so.  He  was  a 
little  afraid  he  was  in  for  a  touch  of  fever, 
for  at  times  he  felt  quite  hght-headed.  But 
that  would  be  all  right  once  he  got  to 
Kimberley,  and  could  have  proper  food  and 
lodging  and  attention. 

So  he  went  off,  with  one  of  the  native  boys 
to  help  him,  and  they  returned  with  the 
missing  animal  about  noon,  to  *learn  that 
the  coach  had  come  and  gone  during  their 
absence. 

"I  told  you  not  to  be  long,"  observed 
Watson  ipdifFerently. 

The  other  made  no  reply.  He  felt  too 
overwhelmed.  It  had  come  into  his  mind 
suddenly  that  he  w^ould  never  get  to 
Kimberley,  that  somehow  or  another  he 
would  always  be  prevented.  Watson  said 
lazily:^ 

"I'm  glad  you  found  that  goat.  Come 
and  have  a  drink.  What  are  you  in  such 
an  all-fired  hurry  to  get  to  Kimberley  for, 
anyway  ? " 

"  That's  my  affair,"  said  the  other,  greedily 
emptying  his  glass. 

"  Secret,  •  eh  .^  "  said  Watson,  amused. 
"Will  you  tell  me  for  another  go  of 
whisky  ?  " 

"No," 'answered  Robson,  with  flaming 
eyes.  "  No,  not  if  telling  you  were  the  only 
way  to  save  you  from  slow  death  !  " 

The  hotel-keepei*,  more  amused  than  ever, 
laughed  outright.  He  thought  it  very 
comical  to  see  how  this  outcast  vagabond 
drew  himself  up,  with  flashing  eyes  and  head 
erect,  as  though  he  were  any  man's  equal. 

"  You  shall  have  your  drink,  anyway,"  he 
said,  pouring  it  out,  "and  next  time  I'll  see 
you  are  around  when  the  coach  comes  ;  but 
I  don't  say  they'll  take  you  on  if  you  can't 
pay  your  fare." 

"  If  I. held  out  my  hand  like  that,"  said 
Robson,  with  a  sweeping  gesture, "  the  driver 
W'ould  turn  all  the  other  passengers  out  to 
make  room  for  me  !  "  i 

He  turned  and  strode  out  of  the  place, 
and  Watson  looked  after  him  smilingly. 

"  Crazed,  poor  brute  !  "  he  said  to  himself. 
And  later  on  he  said  to  him  :  "  If  you  like 
to  give  up  your  Kimberley  notion,  you  can 
stay  around  here.  You  can  build  a  hut  for 
yourself,  and  I  dare  say  I  can  always  make 
you  useful  enough  to  pay  your  keep." 

"You — you  make  me  useful ! "  cried  Robson, 
flaming  into  sudden  anger.  "  You  dare  suggest 
my  staying  on  in  this  hole,  that  isn't  fit  for 
a  mangy  dog  or  a  blind  jackal !     You  make 
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me  useful,  jou  pay  my  keep ! '  This  place 
may  be  good  enough  for 'your  Kaffir  boys 
and  for  you,  who   aren't  much   different; 

but  for  me — me- " 

It  was  the  reference  to  his  supposed  strain 
of  native  blood  that  made  Watson  so  angry, 
otherwise  what  he  took  for  the  other's  idle 
boasting  would  only  have  amused  him.  But 
now  he  went  very  pale  beneath  his  tan,  and 
said  angrily — 

"All  right.  If  I  ain't  good  enough  for 
you,  you  clear  out  as  soon  as  you  like  ! " 

And  he  gave  orders  to  the  boysio  turn 
Robson  off  the  place,  and  to  let  him  have 
nothing  that  he  did  not  pay  for.    • 

The  boys  did  not  take  the  orders  very 
seriously,  and.  they  made  no  attempt  to 
interfere  with  Robson  in  the  mule  stable, 
to  which  he  had  retired.  They  understood 
it  only  meant  that  the  two  \tsjiite  men  had 
quarrelled,  and  they  supposed  that  soon  they 
would  be  friends  again,  and  most  hkely 
getting  drunk  together. 

But  Robson  stayed  sulkily  in  the  stable. 
One  reason  for  this  was  that  his  legs  felt 
queer,  and  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
walking.  Besides,  he  was  determined  to  ask 
for  nothing,  to  accept  nothing  from  the 
hotel-keeper.  His  revenge  would  be  all 
the  greater  when  the  coach  arrived,  and  he 
,  would  display  his  secret  treasure,  dnd  depart 
for  Kimberley  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  leaving 
a  crushed  and  humbled*  Watson  to  regret 
vainly  and  for  ever  his  treatment  of  the 
stranger  so  wealthy  beneath  his  rags. 
Watson  almost  forgot  him  next  day,-^nd 
when  one  of  the  boys  told  him  that 
the  strange  white  man  was  in  the  mule 
stable,  lying  on  a  heap  of  straw,  he  said 
carelessly — 

"  Well,  let  him  stop  there.  If  he  -wants 
anything,  he  can  come  out  and  ask  for  it." 

But  John  Robson,  potential  rich  man, 
owner  of  the  biggest  diamond  South  Africa 
had  produced  for  ever  so  long,  was  not 
going  to  ask  fol'  anything  from  the  man  who 
had  insulted  him. 

He  hugged  his  wrath  more  than  did 
Watson,  who  by  the  time  the  next  coach 
arrived  had  quite  forgotten  it. 

"  Bill,"  he  said  to  the  driver,  "  there's  a 
poor,  half-crazed  fool  been  hanging  round 
here  the  last  few  days,  dead  set  on  getting  to 
Kimberley.  He  can't  pay  his  fare,  but  how 
would  it  be  if  you  gave  him  a  lift?  .You 
ain't  such  a  big  load  to-day." 

"What'^  he  want   to   go   to   Kimberley* 
for  ?  "  asked  the  driver. 
\,       "Oh,  just  some  fool-crazed  notion  he's 


got,"  answered  the  hotel-keeper.  "  Anyhow, 
he  can  go  into  hospital  there— it's  the  only 
place  he's  fit  for." 

"  Right  0,  I'll  take  him  along,"  said  the 
driver.     "  Nothing  infectious,  I  suppose  ?  " 

^"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Watson.  "  Come  and 
have  a  drink,  and  I'll  send  one  of  the  boys 
to  rout  him  out." 

They  went  into  the  canteen  together,  but 
the  boy  they  had  sent  to  the  mule  stable 
came  back  quickly,  looking  very  scared. 

"  He's  dead,"  he  said,  "  dead,  for  sure  !  " 

Watson  swore  comprehensively.  The  driver 
suggested  they  had  better  go  and  have  a 
look  for  themselves.  They  did  so,  and  found 
the  boy  had  spoken  truly.  Excitement,  lack 
of  food,  too  much  bad  whisky,  and  general 
weakness,  had  had  then'  effect,  and  John 
Robson  lay  dead  on  the  straw,  a  happy  .smile 
on  his  face,  for  he  had  died  dreaming  that 
he  was  in  the  act  of  alighting  at  the  Savoy, 
with  deferential  waiters  bowing  before  him, 
and  the  manager  smiling  a  welcome  in  the 
background. 

"Wonder  what  made  him  pop  off  that 
way?"  said  Watson,  uneasily  conscious  of 
his  order  that  the  dead  man  was  to  have 
nothing  that  he  did  not  pay  for. 

He  was  quite  voluble  in  his  explanations, 
that  did  not  interest  the  driver  in  the  least ; 
but  he  promised  to  inform  the  Mounted 
Police,  to  save  Watson  the  trouble  of  sending 
off  a  boy  to  notify  them. 

When  the  coach  had  gone,  Watson  went 
back  into  the  stable.  The  body  would  have 
to  be  removed,  and  it  had  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  as  well  go  through  the  pockets 
and  see  if  there  was  anything  in  them.  As 
he  expected,  there  was  nothing  at  all ;  but  he 
noticed  the  belt  round  the  dead  man's  waist, 
and  he  took  it  off.  It  seemed  a  good  one, 
and  might  be  useful,  and  would  be  as  well 
with  him  as  with  the  police.  He  flung  it 
down,  and  went  outHo  get  two  of  the  boys 
to  remove  the  body,  and  when  he  came  back 
he  was  just  in  time"  to  see  one  of  the  mules 
busy  eating  the  belt.  The  animal  had  had 
two  great  mouthfuls  out  of  the  middle 
already,  and  quite  ruined  it.  Watson  cursed 
a  little  and  hit  the  mule,  and  flung  the  belt 
away.  Later  a  prowling  hyena  found  it  and 
ate  *  it.  And  now,  whether  the  Kimberley 
coach  is  drawn  by  a  mule  with  a  five- 
thousand  -  pound  diamond  inside  it,  or 
whether  that  diamond,  is  in  the  interior  ot 
,  one  of  the  hyenas  Watson  can  hear  howlmg 
by  night,  is  a  problem  that  troubles  neither 
him  nor  anyone  else,  since  no  one  knows 
anything  about  it. 


A    POSER. 


"  You're  down  for  a  draft  next  week." 

"  Sorry,  but  I  can't  go." 

"  Can't  go  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  a  fortnight  before  I  joined  up  I  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  for  six  months,  so  'ow  can  I  go  ?  " 
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DINING    AT   THE    WRONG    f^OUSE. 
Sy  C.  Marriage, 

"How  jolly  to  see  you  again  I  "  she  said,  as 
we  ran  across  each  other  the  other  day.  "  You 
must  come  and  dine  with  us.  You  haven't 
met  Tom  yet,  have  you  ?  In  fact,  you 
haven't  been  to  see  me  since  I've  been  married. 
Come  next  Friday.  You  know  where  we  live, 
don't  you?" 

I  said  *'  Yes,"  and  accepted — as  1  have  always 
accepted  Clare's  invitations — with  alacrity. 
But  I  don't  know  that  I  was  particularly 
anxious  to  meet  Tom. 

Punctually  at  the  hour  and  on  the  day  I 
presented  myself.  As  I  was  shown  into  the 
drawing-room — the  footman  muffed  my  name 
as  usual — a  young  man  came  forward  from  the 
hearth-rug.  •'  I'm  so  sorry,"  he  said,  holding 
out  his  hand.  "  My  wife  is  seedy  and  in  bed. 
We  shall  have  to  console  ourselves  as  best  we 
can.     I've  asked  two  other  men  to  help  us." 

I  was  rather  amused  at  the  way  *'  Tom " 
had  obviously  forgotten  my  name  as  he 
introduced  me  with  a  hurried  slur  to  the  other, 
men.     It  was,  of  course,  because  Clare  always 


talked  of  me  to  him  as  Billy.  They  were 
quiet  souls,  the  other  two,  but  our  host  made, 
up  for  it  by  being  a  splendid  raconteur,  and 
between  his  stories  and  billiards,  which  we 
played  afterwards,  the  evening  passed  off 
fairly  well. 

A  fortnight  later  I  met  Clare  again. 

^'  Why  on  earth  didn't  you  turn  up  the  other 
night?"  she  said,  annoyed.  "We  waited  for 
you  half  an  hour." 

I  stared  at  her. 

"  Well,  say  something,"  she  said,  as  I 
continued  to  stare,  "and  don't  look  at  me 
as  though  you  had  just  discovered  I  had 
committed  some  awful  crime.  What's  the 
matter?" 

It  took  me  at  least  twenty  minutes  to 
explain,  and  even  then  she  said  that  of  course 
I  had  made  up  the  whole  thing. 

"It's  such  an  impossible  story," ""she  said. 
"  Just  think  1  Exactly  the  same  circumstances 
— the  guest  an  old  friend  of  the  hostess,  but 
unknown  to  the  host,  the  hostess  absent  on 
the  night,  the  whole  evening  spent  without 
anyone  discovering  the  mistake,  and  all 
happening  in  another  house  in  another  square, 
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and  you  can't  even  remember  the  number  of 
tliat  1 " 

Then  she  laughed. 

"But  I'll  forgive  you,  Billy.  -It's  an  awfully 
ingenious  story,  and  I  would  never  have  given 
you  the  credit  for  inventing  one  so  quickly. 
You've  got  much  brighter  since  you've  been 
abroad.  Next  time  you  forget  to  dine,  I  should 
use  it  again.     Good-bye." 

Sometimes,  as  I  wander  down  to  my  club, 
or  in  my  bath,  or  as  I  shave,  I  say  to  myself 
even  now,  and  it  happened  a  long  time  ago, 
"  Where  did  I  dine  that  night  ?  " 


He  was  about  the  slowest  boy  on  earth,  and 
his  parents  apprenticed  him  to  a  naturalist. 
He  was  a  willing  worker,  even  if  it  did  take 
him  an  hour  to  stick  a  pin  through  a  dead 
butterfly,  and  two  hours  more  to  give  the 
canaries  their  seed. 

One  winter  day  he  had  spent  the  whole  after- 
noon in  changing  the  w^ater  in  the  goldfish 
bowl.  Finally  he  finished,  and  then  asked  his 
employer  :  '*  What  shall  I  do  now,  sir  ?  " 

The  naturalist  surveyed  him  mildly^  "I 
think,  Robert,"  he  said,  "  you  might  take  the 
tortoise  out  for  a  run." 


TO    SETTLE    THE    TERMS. 


"Dear  me!     Dear  me*!     This  ia  very  dreadful !     Why  are  those  men  fighting  in  that  brutal  fashion? 
"  Ho,  it's  nothin',  sir.      Bill  Smith  an'  'Arry  Jones  is  a-settlin'  the  honely  terms  on  which  the  'Uns 


ave  peace 


9" 

can 


**  Willie,"  said  the  doting  aunt,  holding  her 
nephew  close  to  her,  *'  tell  me  whom  you  like 
best--your  mother,  your  father,  or  me." 

Willie  squirmed  to  get  away.  "  I  don't  want 
to  tell,"  he  said.    "  It's  too  near  my  birthday." 


"It  seems  to  me,  my  dear,"  remarked  the 
young  husband,  "that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  this  cake." 

"  That  shows  what  you  know  about  it," 
laughed  the  bride  triumphantly,  "  because  it 
says  in  the  cookery  book  that  it  is  perfectly 
delicious." 


"  Daddy,"  inquired  a  seven-year-old  seeker 
after  the  truth,  "  is  it  true  that  school-teachers 
get  paid?" 

"  Certainly  it  is,"  said  the  father. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  youth  indignantly, 
"  that  isn't  right.  Why  should  the  teachers 
Iget  paid  when  us  kids  do  all  the  work  ?  " 


"Howls  it,"  asked  the  mistress,  "that  you 

say  you  are  a  cook,  yet  you  have  no  references?  " 

"  Oi'U    tell    yez   th'   troot',   mum,"   replied 

Bridget.     "  Oi  wuz  always  in  wan  place,  mum, 

•till  th'  people  died." 


HOW    MUCH    MORE  i 


Son  (to  father,  recently  fined  under  "lip:hting"  order):  I  say,  dad,  if  you  had  to  pay 
ten  shillings  for  showing  a  very  small  light,  how  ever  much  must  those  searchlight  men 
have  to  pay  ? 


"  Are  you  going  to  have  another  garden  this 
year,  Mr.  Smith  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not  I  "  snapped  Mr.  Smith.  *'  It 
isn't  my  turn.  My  neighbours  are  going  to 
have  the  garden,  and  I  am  going  to  keep 
chickens." 


Johnny  stood  beside  his  mother  as  she  made 
her  selection  from  the  market-gardener's  cart, 
and  the  salesman  told  the  boy  to  take  a  hand- 
ful of  cherrieB  ;  but  the  child  shook  his  head. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  Don't  you  like  them  ?  " 
asked  the  man. 

'*  Yes,"  replied  Johnny. 

*'  Then  go  ahead  an'  take  some." 


Johnny  'hesitated,  whereupon  the  man  put 
a  generous  handful  in  the  boy's  cap.  After 
the  cart  had  gone  on,  the  mother  asked : 
"Why  didn't  you  take  the  cherries  when  he 
told  you  to  2  " 

Johnny  winked  as  he  said :  *'  'Cause  his 
hand  was  bigger 'n  mine." 


*'  Now  we'll  play  zoo,"  said  Willie,  "  and  I'll 
be  the  elephant." 

"  That  will  be  fine,"  said  Aunt  Mabel.  "  But 
what  shall  I  be  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  can  be  the  nice  lady  what  feeds  the 
elephant  with  buns  and  sugar,"  explained  Willie. 
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"  Now,"  said  the  professor  of  chemistry, 
"  under  what  combination  16  gold  most  quickly 
released?  " 

The  student  answered  tentatively :  *'  When 
you  have  a  hole  in  your  pocket  ?  " 


The  Scotch  bagpipe  players  were  breaking 
the  atmosphere  into  thousands  of  fragments 
with  their  instruments. 

"  Why  do  those  pipers  keep  walking  up  and 
down  as  they  play  ?  "  asked  one  stranger  of 
atiother.  / 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  peevish  answer, 
*'  unless  it  makes  them  harder  to  hit." 


The  class  had  been  studying :  bout  the  house- 
fly and  how  dangerous  he  is  to  health.  The 
lesson  sank  deep  into  the  mind  of  little  George, 
who,  when  asked  to  write  a  composition  on  the 
subject,  turned  in  the  following :  *'  The  fly  is 
a  insec  he  has  six  legs  he  is  more  dangerous 


Bobby  w^s  out  calling  with  his  mother. 
'*  And  so,"  said  the  hostess  to  him,  "  your  little 
baby  brother  can  talk  now." 


TAKEN-  FOR    ©RANl^ED. 

''DrD  you  hear  about  ole  Bill  a-beggin'  of  'em  not  to  invalid  him  home?'' 
"  That's  odd.     I  never  knew  he  was  married." 


than  a  lion  but  I  had  rather  a  fly  would  bite 
me  than  a  lion." 


ON  SHROVE  TUESDAY. 
**Win  you?"  she  said.     Her  manner  was  so  coy, 

5o  modest,  too,  I  felt  const|;ained  to  say: 
**Dear  maid,  your  offer  I  accept  witli  joy,  ' 

And  that  without  delay." 

>Tis  evening  now.    I  have  outlived  the  bliss; 

I  shun  the  dull  exigencies  of  rhyme. 
My  heart  lies  heavy,  or— it  may  be  this— 

Her  pancake,  which  I  ate  at  dinner-time. 

Fay  Inchfawn. 


*'  Yes,  he  can  say  some  words  quite  well." 
*'  How  nice  I  "  beamed  the  lady.    "  And  what 

words  are  they  ?  "  y 

"  I  don't  know,"  confessed  Bobby.    **  I  never 

heard  any  of  them  before." 


"  Jimmy,"  called  the  mother  of  the  youth,  "  be 
sure  to  come  in  at  four  o'clock  and  get  your 
bath  before  you  go  to  the  Joneses  for  supper  I  " 

*'But,  mother,  I  don't  need  any  bath  for 
that,"  protested  Jimmy.  ^'  They  said  it  was 
goin'  to  be  very  informal," 
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Bom  1820— 
still  going  strong. 


**  *  It's  never  too  late  to  mend.'  *' 

"That  specially  applies  to  the   man   who  does  not  call   for   . 
'  Johnnie  Walker/" 

JOHN  WALKER  &  SONS.  Ltd..  Scotch  Whisky  Distillers,  KILMARNOCK.  SOOTLAHO. 
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'•  What  are  the  advantages  of  living  in  the 
temperate  zone  ?  "  asked  the  teacher  at  the 
close  of  the  geography  lesson. 

**  None,"  answered  Jimmy  Brown  bluntly. 

"Why,  Jimmy,' '^expostulated  the  teacher, 
"  you  know  we  live  in  the  temperate  zone." 

"Yes,.  I  know,"  declared  Jimmy.     "An'  it 
takes  all  father  can 
earn  to  buy  ice   in 


Kalph  was  going  into  the  next  class, 
having  successfully  passed  the  examination, 
and  his  parting  with  his  beloved  teacher  was 
tearful. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Jones,"  he  said,  '*  I  wish  you 
knew  enough  to  teach  the  next  class,  so  that 
you  could  come  along  an'  teach  me  still  1  " 


summer  an 
winter," 


coal  in 


Harry  had  at- 
tended the  birthday 
party  of  a  little 
friend  and  enjoyed 
it  very  much,  espe- 
cially the  cake  and 
t)ther  goodies.  A 
few  days  later  the 
mother  of  his  little 
host  met  him  and 
asked :  '• 

"  Did  you  have  a 
good  time  at 
Walter's  party?  " 

"Ratherl"  re- 
sponded Harry  en- 
thusiastically. 
* '  Why,  mummie  had 
to  sit  up  with  me 
three  nights,  I  was 
so  ill!" 


She  was  con- 
demnatory in  her 
manner.  "  I  refuse 
to  take  this  paper 
cutter,"  she  declared 
sternly,  "because  it 
is  not  ivory,  and  I 
want  to  use  it  as  a 
birthday  gift." 

The  shopman 
looked  at  her  with 
the  "  I-don't-doubt- 
your- word-madam  " 
expression  indi- 
genous to  his  tribe. 
"That's  very 
strange,"  he  said. 
"  The  elephant  must 
have  had  false 
teeth." 


OFF    COLOUlt. 


.  First  Sweep  (working)  :   'Ullo,  Bill !     'Avin'  a  'oliday  ?    You're  lookin'  a  bit  dahn 
in  the  mouth. 

Second  Sweep  (in  mufti) :  Well,  I  am  a  bit  off  colour,  mate. 
She  looked  with, 
some  apprehension  over  the  ginghams  spread 


before  her. 

"  These  don't  look  like  fast  colours  to  me," 
she  said. 

1'  Indeed  they  are,  ma'am,"  answered  the 
shopman  earnestly.  "  You  just  ought  to  see 
them  when  they  begin  to  run." 


V  "And  what  are  you  going  to  be  when  you 
grow  up,  young  man  ?  "  asked  the  visitor  of 
the  little  boy, 

"  Well,"  replied  the  boy  thoughtfully,  "  after 
I've  been  a  clergyman  to  please  mother,  an'  a 
judge  to  please  father,  I'm  goin'  to  be  a  brigand 
chief." 
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'To  CURE— is  the  Voice  of  tk  Past. 
To  PREVENT— is  tk  Divine  Whisper  of  the  Present.' 

INDOOR  WORKERS 

When   brainwork,  nerve  strain,  and  lack  of  exercise 
make   you   feel   languid  —  tired  —  *'blue"  —  a    little 

END'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 

in  a  glass  of  cold  water   will   clear   your   head  and 
tone  your  nerves. 

This  world-famous  natural  aperient  for  over  40  years  has 
been  the  standard  remedy  for  constipation,  biliousness,  impure 
blood,  and  indigestion. 

A  Judicious  Rule. — "  ist :  Restrain  your  appetite,  and  get 
always  up  from  the  table  witli  a  desire  to  eat  more.  2nd  :  Do 
not  touch  anything  that  does  not  agree  with  your  stomachy  be  it 
most  agreeable  to  the  palatey  These  rules  have  been  adopted 
in  principle  by  all  dieticians  of  eminence,  and  we  recommend 
their  use. 

*A  LITTLE  at  the  RIGHT  TIME  is  better  than  Much 
and  Running  Over  at  the  Wrong.' 

myfi  BE  FREELY  OBTAINED  FROM  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  STORES. 
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Prepared  only  by 

J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  'Fruit  Salt'  Works,  London,  S.E. 


Your  friends  in  a  hundred  troubles 
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THE 
WORD 


Vaseline 


although  unknown  50  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar throughout  the  whole  world  to-day,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  are  still  a  great  many  people  who  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  word  is  a  registered  trade-mark  and  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York, 
London,  Moscow,  Montreal,  etc. 

"  Vaseline"  was  invented  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Chesebrough 
to  immortalise  his  discovery  of  the  substance  which  he  named 
Petroleum  Jelly,  and  in  order  that  the  future  genera- 
tions might  benefit  and  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted 
alleviated,  he  registered  "Vaseline" 
as  a  distinguishing:  mark,  to  protect 
the  public  from  dangerous 
imitations  and  adulterations. 

There  area  variety  of  Preparations,  some  for  the  Complexion,  Chapped  Hands, 
ptc,  for  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia.  Healing  Cuts,  W<  unds.  for  giving  a  Healthv  and  1^^^^ 
(Jlossy  Appearance  to  the  Hair,  etc.;  in  fact,  no  Home  Medicine  Cupboard  should  ^^^' 
be  without  an  assortment  of  the  specialities. 

A  Descriptive  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  Post  Free. 

Remember  that  all  original  packages  are  stamped  with  the  Trade  Mark,'*  Vaseline," 
and  the  name  of  the  Manufacturers,  "Chesebrough,"  on  every  tin  or  bottle. 

CHESEBROUGH   MANFG.  CO.   (ConsM.)*  42,   Holbom  Viaduct,  London. 
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A    IIOWITZEli    BATTEUY     PASSING     THROUGH     A    FKENCH    T0\>^\ 


THE  BRITISH  ARTILLERY 
ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 

By  H.  D.  GIRDWOOD 

Ckoivn  copyrigltt  photograplts  hij  Realistic  Travels^  copyrighted  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


DURING  one  of  the  battles  of  the 
Ancre,  a  gun  was  called  for,  in  order 
to  destroy  a  German  emplacement. 
No.  1  gun-crew  of  a  particular  batterj, 
which  shall  be  nameless,  readily  volunteered 
for  the  hazardous  work.  Durina;  the  dead 
of  night  the  gun  was  gradually  worked 
up  into  our  front-line  trenches,  from 
two  thousand  yards  to  as  many  hundred. 
The  accuracy  of  the  shooting  required  can 
be  judged  from  the  smallness  of  the  target, 
which  was  not  the  steel-reinforced  walls  of 
the  emplacement,  but  only  the  narrow  slit 
or  opening  through  which  the  German 
machine-jrun  protruded.  Nine  shots  were 
soon  registered  on  the  surrounding  masonry, 
but  they  practically  rattled  harmlessly  ofP  as 
split  peas ;  but  the  tenth  was  a  perfect 
bull's-eye.      It    landed    in   the   interior   of 
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the  dug-out,  ana  machine-gun  and  gunners 
troubled  our  men  no  more. 

While  we  were  at  the  Front,  our  cars 
were  held  up  often  for  over  two  hours,  while 
brigades  of  artillery,  wending  their  way  up 
to  the  concentration  area,  filed  past  before 
Staff  officers.  What  a  scene  of  bustle  and 
animation  was  everywhere  present !  Gunners 
and  drivers  alike  w^ere  in  the  highest  glee. 
Officers  smiled  with  supreme  satisfaction  as 
they  glanced  back  over  the  long  ammunition 
columns  slowly  moving  onwards,  or,  upon 
Hearing  the  concentration  area,  passed 
ammunition  dumps,  piled  mountains  high, 
covered  with  many  varied  devices  to  render 
them  invisible  to  any  prying  aircraft.  For 
hours  it  was  practically  impossible  to  cross 
any  of  the  canal  bridges,  as  artillery  and 
ammunition  columns  were  moving  in  one 
559  2  k- 
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endless  procession.  It  is  gratifying  to  the 
millions  of  munition  workers  in  our  vast 
Empire  to  know  that  we  have  at  last  not 
only  got  on  equal  terms  with  the  Germans, 
but  that  we  have  surpassed  even  their 
prodigious  efforts.  All  our  guns  used  at 
Mons  would  scarcely  make  one  respectable 
artillery  park  on  the  Somme  or  Ancre 
to-day. 

As  one  approaches  the  firing-line  for  the 
first  time,  the  spectacle  is  inspiring,  thrilling, 
and  often  nerve-racking.  Thousands  of 
shells  from  our  horse  and  field  batteries 
whistle  continually  overhead.  German 
**  Minniwerfers,"       "  Whiz  -  bangs,"       and 


in  line  behind  us,  is  a  trying  ordeal.  I 
recall  the  thrilling  experience  of  the  only 
survivor  of  a  gun-team  w^hose  battery  was 
thus  situated  in  the  German  line  of  fire. 
As  enemy  shells  were  bursting  all  around, 
his  comrades  laid  bets  with  him  that  Fritz 
would  never  get  their  gun.  A  few  minutes 
later  an  "  H.E."  shell  came  through  the 
protecting  sand-bags  and  killed  every  one 
of  his  chums.  He  alone  escaped  through 
having  gone  temporarily  into  an  adjoining 
gun-pit. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  readers 
to  know  that  as  one  motors  in  the  firing 
zone,  or,  nearer  the  trenches,  proceeds  on 


liOESE  AirriLLEiir  on  the  march. 


*' Crumps"  burst  in  and  around  our 
trenches,  or  search  out  our  batteries  near 
at  hand,  w^iile  slowly  and  methodically 
our  "Grandmothers"  send  missiles  on 
their  errands  of  destruction  towards  the 
German  lines.  The  fields  everywhere  are 
ploughed  up  with  shell-craters ;  the  roads 
are  continually  being  damaged  ;  billets  and 
farmhouses  are  in  ruins ;  while  working 
parties  of  hundreds,  and  even  thousands, 
have  to  be  found  every  night  to  repair  the 
enormous  damage  caused  to  our  trenches 
by  heavy  artillery  fire. 

Sitting  in  a  gun-pit  while  German  batteries 
are  searching  for  one  of  our  ammunition 
dumps,  which,  perchance,  may  be  immediately 


foot  over  roads  along  which  it  is  far  too 
dangerous  for  cars  to  ^o,  one  rarely  spots 
our  guns  anywhere.  You  may  walk  by  a 
hedge,  fence,  or  a  thicket,  and  never  dream 
that  it  masks  an  entire  battery. 

I  have  often  had  the  greatest  difficulty, 
even  after  seeing  the  flash  of  a  gun,  in 
locating  a  particular  battery.  We  have  all 
grown  accustomed  to  the  many  disguises, 
such  as  painting  the  guns  to  resemble 
branches  and  trunks  of  trees,  w^hich  were  used 
even  here  before  the  batteries  went  across 
to  France. 

Unless  one  has  been  in  the  battle  zone, 
it  is  impossible  to  realise  how  cleverly  the 
guns  are  masked.     To  visit  a  concentration 


MOVING    OFF. 


area,  after  three  or  four  months  of  work, 
even  to  one  well  trained  in  topography,  is 
a  revelation.  Roads  and  light  railways  seem 
to  radiate  in  every  direction.  Farmyards 
everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  are  billeted 
with  gunners  and  drivers,  and  the  roads 
teem  wdth  long  strings  of  motor  lorries. 

As  the  infantryman  in  the  front-line 
trenches  has  his  dug-outs,  to  -which  he 
proceeds  during  bombardments,  so  his 
brother  in  the  artillery  has  his  own  "funk- 
hole,"    to    which    he   retires   on    occasion. 


Many  pleasant  hours  has  the  writer  spent 
in  these  dug-outs  while  German  shells  were 
whistling  overhead.  These  "funk-holes," 
however,  take  a  lot  of  getting  used  to  before 
one  can  appreciate  a  rest  in  them,  especially 
with  our  own  batteries  firing  at  one's  very 
elbows.  The  earth  seems  to  tremble  with 
each  recoil  of  our  guns,  rendering  sleep 
W'ell-nigh  impossible  for  the  new-comer. 

Whether  the  artillery  observation  officer 
is  away  in  some  shell-crater  in  "No  Man's 
Land,"  or  in  the  fire  and  assembly  trench, 
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or  perched  aloft,  cleverly  concealed  in  some 
tree  or  sand-bagged  terrace  of  a  ruined 
building,  lie  is  equally  valuable  as  the  eye 
for  his  batbery.  Perchance  the  CO.  may  be 
depending  on  that  tiny  speck  of  an  aeroplane 
over  the  Boclie  lines.  In  any  case,  the 
targets  having  been  duly  registered  during 
periods  of  inactivity,  the  degree  of  destruction 
during  the  terrific  bombardment  preceding 
an  attack  is  carefully  telephoned  or  signaUed 
to  the  gunners  at  frequent  intervals.  Ifc 
is  computed  that,  in  the  battle  of  the 
Somme,  some  of  our  guns  averaged  no  less 
than  fourteen  thousand  rounds  during 
the  bombardment  which  flattened  out  the 
Hun's  trenches,  destroyed  his  barbed  wire 
entanglements,  and  maintained  such  a  triple 


great  retreat  they  stood  doggedly  by  their 
work,  and  then  when  the  supreme  moment 
came  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne — which 
opened  on  September  6,  1914 — they  were 
largely  instrumental  in  forcing  the 
Germans  to  retreat.  While  thus  driving 
the  Germans  back  to  the  Aisne,  our  artillery 
rendered  the  French  valuable  assistance  at 
Soissons. 

Although  the  retreating  Germans  destroyed 
all  the  bridges  over  the  Aisne,  our  artillery 
rose  to  the  occasion,  and  man-handled  their 
guns  across  the  broken  girders  of  the  Vinizel 
bridge. 

The  artillery,  under  General  Bulfin,  and, 
later  on,  the  brigades  under  Brigadier- 
General   Percival,    assisted     our    corps    in 


CARTING     BRANCHES    TO    SCREEN     GUNS. 


barrage  that  he  was  unable  to  counter-attack. 
"Ah,"  said  a  gunner  in  a  certain  battery, 
"  we  are  only  giving  the  Germans  a  little  of 
their  own  back  that  they  gave  us  in  those 
terrible  days  at  Mons,  when  we  were 
outmatched  by  four  to  one,  and  my  battery 
had  but  one  gun  left,  and  only  two  of  us  to 
fire  it !  " 

The  wonderful  work  that  our  horse  and 
field  artillery  did  in  the  early  days  of  the 
War  will  for  ever  stand  out  as  one  of 
the  greatest  exploits  of  British  arms  in  all 
the  world's  history.  Outnumbered,  over- 
powered, our  gunners  fought  on  with  a 
tenacity  which  has  elicited  praise  even  from 
the  enemy  himself. 

All  through    those   terrible   days   of   the 


seizing  important  positions  and  in  effecting 
crossings  over  pontoon  bridges,  constructed 
under  heavy  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy. 

The  support  rendered  by  the  artillery  may 
be  better  realised  when  we  learn  that  a 
section  of  the  field  battery  was  actually 
pushed  up  into  the  firing-line  to  assist 
the  Guards  in  crossing  the  river.  So 
valuable  indeed  was  the  artillery  throughout 
the  early  stages  of  the  War,  especially  at  the 
Aisne,  that  it  called  forth  the  following 
praise  from  Sir  John  French  :  "  On  former 
occasions  I  have  brought  to  your  lordship's 
notice  the  valuable  services  performed  during 
this  campaign  by  tbe  Boyal  Field  Artillery. 
During  the  battle  of  the  Aisne  they  have 
displayed   the   same    skill,   endurance,   and 
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tenacity,  and  I  deeply  appreciate  the  work 
th^  have  done." 

^  In  the  first  battle  of  -Tpres-Armenti^res, 
Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien  particularly  refers 
to  the  gallantry  of  the  artillery  on  the 
morning  of  October  24,  when  the  daring 
and  skilful  manner  in  which  it  was  handled 
smashed  up  the  vigorous  attacks  which 
the  Germans  had  launched.  During  the 
most  critical  day — October  31,  1914 — of 
th's  great  battle,  when  the  1st  Division 
hud  retreated,  our  artillery  rendered  most 
valuable  service  in  "preventing  the  enemy 
from  establishing  anything  in   the  nature 


hour,  after  which  waves  of  infantry  advanced 
to  the  attack.  Such  a  surprise  artillery  fire 
was  that  which  opened  at  7  a.m.  on  the 
morning  of  December  14,  and  lasted  forty- 
five  minutes,  when  we  attacked  the  Petit 
Bois. 

Again,  on^January  25,  1915,  our  artillery 
fire,  combined  with  that  of  the  infantry, 
diverted  the  German  counter-attack  which 
was  being  made  at  Givenchy.  The  enemy 
lost  heavily,  even  those  who  had  at  first 
succeeded  in  entering  the  village  being 
captured.  On  the  first  of  the  following 
month  a  smart  piece  of  work  was  perf  .;med 
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of  an  artillery  superiority."  The  Royal 
Field  Artillery  admirably  supported  the 
vigorous  counter-attack  on  the  Menin  road. 
The  officer  commanding  the  3rd  Army 
Corps  particularly  mentions  the  gallant  work 
performed  by  a  large  number  of  young 
artillery  officers,  who  in  the  most  splendid 
manner  brought  their  guns  actually  up  into 
the  firing-line,  in  order  that  they  might  play 
on  the  right  targets. 

During  the  end  of  1914  and  greater  part 
of  1915  our  artillery  preparations  were  for 
the  most  part  in  the  nature  of  surprise 
attacks,  which  generally  consisted  of 
concentrated  artillery  fire  for  about  half  an 


by  our  artillery  in  a  ten-minute  bombardment, 
which  enabled  the  Coldstream  and  Irish 
Guards  to  regain  brilliantly  all  the  ground 
they  had  lost.  This  little  episode  was 
described  by  the  General  Officer  commanding 
the  1st  Division  as  "splendid  artillery 
preparation." 

The  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle  was  another 
example  of  a  surprise  artillery  attack,  which 
opened  with  a  vigorous  concentrated  fire  on 
the  enemy's  position  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  lasted 
thirty-five  minutes.  This  great  battle  proved 
conclusively  that  surprise  bombardments  of 
only  brief  duration  were  not  sufficiently 
effective    in    clearing    away  many  of    the 
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obstacles,  such  as  machme-gun  emplacements, 
fortified  positions,  or  even  tlie  enemy's  wire. 
The  general  result  was  that  instead  of  our 
troops  breaking  through  the  German  lines, 
as  had  been  contemplated,  they  had  to  be 
content  with  the  capture  of  Neuve  Chapelle 
itself.  So  effective,  however,  was  our  barrage 
fire,  that  the  enemy's  reinforcements  were 
prevented  from  coming  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  attacks  which  were  launched 
from  Givenchy  itself  on  March  10  and  11 
were  held  up  owing  to  insufficient 
artillery  preparation.  Two  fortified  positions 
completely  stopped  all  further  advance.  At 
the  critical  point  of  the  battle  on  March  11, 
owing  to  the   bad  weather  conditions,  our 


rounds  per  gun,  as  they  were  during  an  early 
period  of  the  War. 

During  the  battle  of  St.  Eloi,'on  March  14, 
our  artillery  rendered  valuable  service  in 
opening  a  vigorous  fire  on  the  German 
infantry  columns  as  they  rushed  towards  a 
mine  crater.  Furthermore,  they  gave 
splendid  assistance  in  our  counter-attack, 
which  practically  gave  us  the  whole  of  the 
lost  ground. 

Our  artillery  throughout  the  ensuing 
engagements,  however,  took  a  very  heavy 
toll  of  the  enemy,  although  we  were  greatly 
outclassed  both  as  to  the  weight  and  number 
of  guns.  The  battle  of  Festubert  was  a  third 
instance  of  surprise  artillery  bombardment, 


'lime  juice  parade ":    artillerymen   "somewhere  in  France." 


artillery  was  not  able  to  render  effective 
siippcfl't.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  enemy's 
heavy  return  fire,  nearly  all  our  telephonic 
communications  between  our  batteries  and 
the  observers  were  cut,  with  the  result  that 
some  most  valuable  lessons  were  gained 
during  the  course  of  these  operations — 
firstly,  in  the  greater  amount  of  artillery 
preparation  required  ;  secondly,  in  the 
greater  necessity  for  keeping  communications 
open  between  the  batteries  and  their 
observers  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  a  practically 
unlimited  supply  of  ammunition  is  necessary, 
and  that  artillery  commanders  must  be 
given  absolutely  a  free  hand  in  its  use, 
and   not   limited   to   a   certain   number   of 


which,  commencing  at  5  a.m.  on  May  9, 
lasted  exactly  thirty  minutes.  Again  it  was 
soon  found  that,  although  concentrated,  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  reduce  the  enemy's 
defences.  Even  the  trenches  which  we 
captured  were  rendered  untenable  by  German 
machine-guns  which  our  artillery  had  failed 
to  knock  out.  During  this  battle  the  French 
lent  us  valuable  support  from  three  groups 
of  famous  75  c.  guns. 

During  the  mixed  fighting  around  Hill  60 
our  artillery  played  a  magnificent  part,  many 
deeds  of  great  daring  being  performed. 
Again,  on  July  6,  in  the  attack  on  the 
enemy's  salient  near  Ypres,  which  resulted 
in   the   capture   of  five  hundred   yards  of 
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trench  and  a  number  of  prisoners,  Sir  John 
French  gives  the  following  as  an  illustration 
of  the  initiative  and  resource  of  our 
indomitable  gunners :  A  gun  of  the 
lo5th  Battery  was  taken  across  a  canal, 
over  three  lines  of  trenches,  actually  to 
our  front  Hue,  within  seventy  yards  of 
the  Germans,  and  destroyed  an  enemy 
sap-head. 

During  the  battle  of  Hooge,  on  August  9, 
1915,  in  the  briUiant  attack  by  our 
6  th  Division  which  recaptured  for  us  our 
lost  trenches,  our  artillery  was  gallantly 
assisted  by  two  French  batteries.  Great 
praise  is  bestowed  by  Sir  John  French  on 
the  fine  work  of  our  artillery  in  the  successful 


have,  I  feel  sure,  made  a  marked  impression 
on  the  enemy." 

Not  only  did  our  artillery  during  1915 
prepare  the  way  for  our  successful  offensives, 
but  by  skilful  registration  they  were  able 
to  concentrate  their  fire  effectively  at  a 
moment's  notice  upon  the  enemy's  attacking 
forces,  as  they  did  with  such  devastating 
effect  on  the  Germans  at  Loos  and  HuUuch 
on  October  8,  1915. 

As  the  immense  number  of  guns  and 
shells  brought  up  for  our  various  offensives 
in  1915  dwarfed  into  insignificance  our 
artillery  fire  during  1914,  so  similarly  the 
vast  concentration  of  guns  of  all  calibres 
and  ammunition  on  the  Somme  and  Ancre. 
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attack  of  September  25,  1915,  when  over 
three  thousand  prisoners,  twenty-six  field- 
guns,  and  forty  machine-guns  were  taken. 

Probably  no  greater  miracle  in  the  whole 
history  of  warfare  has  been  performed  than 
the  vast  increase  from  the  autumn  of  1914 
to  the  present  in  both  the  quantity  and 
calibre  of  our  artillery  in  France. 

All  the  heavy  reinforcements  of  our  new 
armies  which  went  to  France  for  the  spring 
and  summer  campaigns  of  1915  had  their 
proportionate  quota  of  field  artillery,  which 
rendered  gallant  service,  and  Sir  John 
French  could  bestow  no  higher  praise  than 
the  following  :  ^'  The  excellence  of  their 
training    and    accuracy   of    their    shooting 


not  only  far  ecHpsed  our  1915  record,  but 
was  the  most  stupendous  artillery  fire  so  far 
known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  that 
one  artillery  onslaught  from  June  24  to 
July  1,  1916,  which  prepared  the  way  for 
our  successful  attacks  on  the  Somme,  it  is 
estimated  that  some  batteries  fired  fourteen 
thousand  shells  per  gun  in  eleven  weeks. 

Millions  upon  millions  of  shells  of  every 
calibre  were  rained  upon  the  German  trenches, 
and  in  the  final  violent  bombardment,  which 
opened  at  7.30  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  July  1, 
and  lasted  one  hour,  a  veritable  crescendo  of 
fire  was  maintained  on  the  German  lines, 
after  which  General  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson's 
force   swept    over  the    German    front-line 
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trenches  and  stormed  Mametz,  the  Leipzig 
salient,  and  added  to  their  bag,  during  the 
succeeding  four  days,  Fricourt  Wood,  La 
Boisselle,  and  the  outskirts  of  Contalmaison. 
After  a  short  pause,  to  enable  guns  to  be 
brought  forward  and  reliefs  effected,  another 
territic  bombardment  opened  on  July  11,  and 
lasted  until  the  early  hours  of  July  14,  when 
a  magnificent  and  daring  night  attack  was 
delivered,  the  actual  assault  being  at  3.35a.m., 
"  when  there  was  just  light  enough  to 
distinguish  friend  from  foe  at  short  range." 
This  attack  resulted  in  the  enemy's  second-line 
trenches  being  captured  on  a  front  of  over 
three  miles,  and  four  more  of  his  fortified 
villages  and  three  woods  being  taken.  Great 
demoralisation  set  in  among  the  German 
rank  and  file,  largely  due  to  the  terrible 
pounding  from  our  artillery  fire. 

The  third  great  phase  of  the  battle  of  the 
Somme  opened  at  6  a.m.  on  September  12 
by  a  heavy  artillery  attack,  and  continued 
until  6.20  a.m.  on  September  15,  when  our 
great  infantry  attacks  were  launched,  in 
which  the  heavily  armoured  "Tanks,"  carrying 
guns,  were  employed  with  marked  success, 
and  gave  us  the  villages  of  Flers,  Martinpuich, 
and  Courcellette.'  Then  followed,  on  the 
early  morning  of  the  24th,  a  further  heavy 
artillery  onslaught,  which  lasted  until 
12.35  p.m.  on  September  25,  when  the 
villages  of  Morville,  Lesbosufs,,  and,  on 
the  following  day,  the  fortresses  of  Combles 
and  Gueudecourt,  were  captured.  "  Tanks," 
"assisted  by  aeroplanes,  played  a  brilliant 
part.  The  enemy  was  given  no  breathing 
space,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  after 
a  general  attack,  the  fortified  village  of 
Thiepval  was  in  our  hands,  together  with 
twenty-seven  guns,  two  hundred  machine- 
guns,  forty  trench  mortars,  and  some  two 
thousand  three  hundred  prisoners.  During 
all  this  time  "our  artillery  barrage  w^as 
extremely  accurate,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  success  of  the  attacks."  Very 
unfavourable  weather  ensued.  Another 
terrible  bombardment,  from  November  13 
to  November  15,  followed,  which  enabled 
our  troops  to  seize  both  banks  of  the  Ancre, 
Beaucourt,  and  seven  thousand  two  hundred 
prisoners,  all  at  trifling  cost. 


When  we  reflect  that  Combles,  Thiepval, 
and  many  of  the  fortified  villages  captured 
were  far  more  formidable  than  storied  Quebec, 
Sebastopol,  or  Delhi,  the  magnificent  work  of 
our  artillery  can  be  justly  appreciated. 

Perfect  team  work  existed  between  our 
artillery  and  the  Army  Service  Corps  in 
feeding  the  guns  with  shell  on  the  Somme 
and  Ancre.  Similarly,  at  Verdun,  no 
inconsiderable  factor  in  the  French  successful 
defence  was  the  brilliant  organisation  of 
thirty  thousand  to  forty  thousand  motor 
lorries  in  one  endless  chain,  which  night 
and  day,  without  ceasing,  delivered  millions 
of  shells  to  the  insatiable  guns. 

Furthermore,  the  combination  of  team 
work  between  our  artillery  and  infantry,  in 
Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  own  words, 
"approached  perfection  in  the  latter  assaults." 

In  this  wonderful  work  our  artillery  was 
nobly  seconded  by  the  Royal  Flying  Corps, 
who  indicated  targets,  reported  the  result  of 
fire,  took  photographs  of  strong  points  before 
and  after  bombardment,  and  in  multitudinous 
ways  assisted  as  the  eye  for  the  artillery. 
Trench  mortars,  both  heavy  and  light, 
likewise  assisted  the  artillery  very  ably  in 
paving  the  way  for  our  various  attacks. 

We  now  appreciate  in  true  perspective 
the  great  campaign  on  the  Somme  and 
Ancre.  Twice  at  least  only  the  narrowest 
margiiL  separated  us  from  decisive  victory. 
Demoralisation  among  the  German  rank 
and  file  was  fast  setting  in.  We  witnessed 
the  haughty  Prussian  actually  throwing 
away  his  rifle  to  assist  him  in  his  more 
rapid  flight. 

Unfavourable  weather,  enabling  the 
Germans  to  bring  up  reserves,  guns,  supplies, 
and  to  fortify  their  lines,  alone  staved  off  their 
greater  defeat.  Behind  the  daily  official 
communications  of  mutual  trench  raids 
and  bombardments  lie  the  most  colossal 
preparations  on  both  sides  for  the  mighty 
Armageddon  of  this  spring  and  summer. 

Along  the  whole  Front,  from  the  sea 
to  Switzerland,  thousands  of  guns  which 
slumbered  through  the  winter  will,  together 
with  new  arrivals,  belch  forth  millions  of 
shells  in  series  after  series  of  stupendous 
attacks. 
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AN  AIRMAN. 

IJAVINQ  found  wings,  he  tossed,  light  as  a  feather, 

Airy  as  thistledown,  'twixt  earth  and  sky; 
Oh,  but  the  dark  earth  held  his  soul  in  tether. 
Could  he  come  back  who  knew  what  'twas  to  fly? 


His  gravitation's  now  for  stars  and  planets, 
These  draw  him  while  the  earth  drops  like  a  stone; 

Strong-winged  beyond  the  flight  of  gulls  or  gannets 
He  rises,  ever  rises;   he  is  flown. 


When  he  camo  back,  all  Spring  was  in  his  vision, 
Yet  pined  he  like  a  wild  bird  in  a  net; 

His  dreams  were  all  of  fields  and  groves  Elysian, 
Where  he  flew  ever  and  no  bounds  were  set. 


Did  someone  bring  his  body  down  ?    Then  gaily 
He  waved  to  his  foe:  **Your  luck  to-day,  not  mine!" 

Shook  himself  free  of  bonds  that  irked  him  daily 
With  the  last  courtesy,  so  brave  and  fine. 


He  has  o'erflown  return  in  the  wild  rapture. 

What  rumour  of  him  in  the  unending  space? 
Flying  so  far,  so  fast,  beyond  recapture. 

The  flying  ecstasy  bright  in  his  face. 

KATHARINE    TYNAN. 
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THE   WATERS  OF 
MADNESS 

By  EDGAR  WALLACE 

Illustrated     by     Maurice    Greiffenhagen,    A.R.A. 


^N  E  X  P  E  C  T  E  D 

things  happen  in 
the  territories 
which  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Sanders 
rules.  As  for  ex- 
ample :  Bones  had 
gone  down  to  the 
beach  to  "  take  the 
mail."  This  usually 
meant  no  more 
than  receiving  a  mail  bag  wildly  flung  from 
a  dancing  surf -boat.  On  this  occasion  Bones 
was  surprised  to  discover  that  the  boat  had 
beached  and  had  landed,  not  only  the  mail, 
but  a  stranger  with  his  baggage. 

He  was  a  clean-shaven,  plump  man  in 
spotless  white,  and  he  greeted  Bones  with  a 
friendly  nod.  "Morning!"  he  said.  "I've 
got  your  mail." 

Bones  extended  his'  hand  and  took  the 
bag  without  evidence  of  any  particular 
enthusiasm. 

"  Sanders  about  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 
"  Mr.  Sanders  is  in  residence,  sir,"   said 
Bones,  ponderously  polite. 

The  other  laughed.  "  Show  the  way,"  he 
said  briskly. 

Bones  looked  at  the  new-comer  from  the 
ventilator  of  his  pith  helmet  to  the  soles  of 
his  pipe-clayed  shoes.  "  Excuse  me,  dear  old 
sir,"  he  said, "  have  I  the  honour  of  addressin' 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  the  other,  in  surprise. 
"  What  made  you  think  that  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  Bones,  with  rising  wrath, 
"he's  the  only  fellow  that  needn't  say 
'  please '  to  me." 

The  man  roared  with  laughter.     "  Sorry," 
he  said.     "  Please  show  me  the  way." 
"  Follow  me,  sir,"  said  Bones. 
Sanders  was  not  "  in  residence,"  being,  in 
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fact,  inspecting  some  recent — and  native — 
repairs  to  the  boilers  of  the  Zaire. 

The  stranger  drew  up  a  chair  on  the  stoep 
without  invitation  and  seated  himself.  He 
looked  around.  Patricia'  Hamilton  was  at 
the  far  end  of  the  stoep,  reading  a  book. 
She  had  glanced  up  just  long  enough  to  note 
and  wonder  at  the  new  arrival.  "  Deuced 
pretty  girl  that,"  said  the  stranger,  lighting 
a  cigar. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  ?  "  said  Bones. 

"  I  say  that  is  a  deuced  pretty  girl,"  said 
the  stranger. 

"And  you're  a  deuced  brute,  dear  sir," 
said  Bones,  "  but  hitherto  I  have  not 
commented  on  the  fact." 

The  man  looked  up  quickly.  "  What  are 
you  here,"  he  asked — "  a  clerk  or  some- 
thing ?  " 

Bones  did  not  so  much  as  flush.  "  Oh, 
no,"  he  said  sweetly.  "  I  am  an  officer  of 
Houssas — rank,  lieutenant.  My  task  is  to 
tame  the  uncivilised  beast  an'  entertain  the 
civilised  pig  with  a  selection  of  music.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  our  gramophone  ?  " 

The  new-comer  frowned.  What  brilliant 
effort  of  persiflage  was  to  follow  will  never  be,, 
known,  for  at  that  moment  came  Sanders. 

The  stranger  rose  and  produced  a  pocket- 
book,  from  which  he  extracted  a  card  and  a 
letter.  "  Good  morning,  Commissioner  !  "  he 
said.  "  My  name's  Corklan — P.  T.  Corklan, 
of  Corklan,  Besset  and  Lyons." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Sanders. 

"  I've  got  a  letter  for  you,"  said  the  man. 

Sanders  took  the  note,  opened  it,  and 
read.  It  bore  the  neat  signature  of  an 
Under-Secretary  of  State  and  the  embossed 
heading  of  the  Extra-Territorial  Office,  and  it 
commended  Mr.  P.  T.  Coiklan  to  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Sanders,  and  requested  him  to  let 
Mr.  Corklan  pass  without  let  or  hindrance 
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through  the  Territories,  and  to  render  him 
every  assistance  "  compatible  with  exigencies 
of  the  Service  "  in  his  '*  inquiries  into  sugar 
production  from  the  sweet  potato." 

"  You  should  have  taken  this  to  the 
Administrator,"  said  Sanders,  **  and  it  should 
bear  his  signature." 

"  There's  the  letter,"  said  the  man  shortly. 
"If  that's  not  enough,  and  the  signature  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  isn't  sufficient,  I'm  going 
straight  back  to  England  and  tell  hira  so." 

"  You  may  go  to  the  devil  and  tell  him  so," 
said  Sanders  calmly  ;  "  but  you  do  not  pass 
into  these  Territories  until  I  have  received 
telegraphic  authority  from  my  chief.  Bones, 
take  this  man  to  your  hut,  and  let  your  people 
do  what  they  can  for  him."  And  he  turned 
and  walked  into  the  house. 

"You  shall  hear  about  this,"  said  Mr. 
Corklan,  picking  up  his  baggage. 

"  Tliis  way,  dear  old  pilgrim,"  said  Bones. 

"  Who's  going  to  carry  my  bag  ?  " 

"  Your  name  escapes  me,"  said  Bones, 
"  but,  if  you'll  glance  at  your  visitin'  card, 
you  will  find  the  name  of  the  porter  legibly 
inscribed." 

Sanders  compressed  the  circumstances  into 
a  hundred-word  telegram  worded  in  his  own 
economical  style. 

It  happened  that  the  Administrator  was 
away  on  a  shooting  trip,  and  it  was  his 
cautious  secretary  who  replied  : 

"Administration  to  Sanders. — Duplicate 
authority  here.  Let  Corklan  proceed  at  own 
risk.     Warn  him  dangers." 

"  You  had  better  go  along  and  tell  him," 
said  Sanders.  "  He  can  leave  at  once,  and 
the  sooner  the  better." 

Bones  delivered  the  message.  The  man 
was  sitting  on  his  host's  bed,  and  the  floor 
was  covered  with  cigar  ash.  Worst  abomina- 
tion of  all  was  a  large  bottle  of  whisky, 
which  he  had  produced  from  one  o-.  his  bags, 
and  a  reeking  glass,  which  he  had  produced 
from  Bones's  sideboard. 

"  So  I  can  go  to-night,  can  I  ? "  said 
Mr.  Corklan.  "That's  all  right.  Now, 
what  about  conveyance,  hey  ?  " 

Bones  had  now  reached  the  stage  where 
he  had  ceased  to  be  annoyed,  and  when 
he  found  some  interest  in  the  situation. 
"  What  sort  of  conveyance  would  you  like, 
sir  ?  "  he  asked  curiously. 

(If  you  can  imagine  him  pausing  half  a 
bar  before  every  "  sir,"  you  may  value  its 
emphasis.) 

"  Isn't  there  a  steamer  I  can  have  ? " 
demanded  the  man.  "  Hasn't  Sanders  got  a 
Government  steamer  ?  " 


"  Pardon  my  swooning,"  said  Bones, 
sinking  into  a  chair. 

"  Well,  how  am  I  going  to  get  up  ? " 
asked  the  man. 

"  Are  you  a  good  swimmer  ?  "  demanded 
Bones  innocently. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Corklan,  "you 
aren't  a  bad  fellow.     I  rather  like  yoa." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  *Bones  simply. 

"  I  rather  like  you,"  repeated  Mr.  Corklan. 
"  You  might  give  me  a  little  help." 

"It  is  very  unhkely  that  I  shall,"  said 
Bones.  "  But  produce  your  proposition, 
dear  old  adventurer." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  am,"  said  the  other. 
He  bit  off  the  end  of  another  cigar  and  lit 
it  with  the  glowing  butt  of  the  old  one. 
"  I  have  knocked  about  all  over  the  world, 'and 
I  have  done  everything.  I've  now  a  chance 
of  making  a  fortune.  There  is  a  tribe  here 
called  the  N'gombi.  They  live  in  a  wonderful 
rubber  country,  and  I  am  told  that  they  have 
got  all  the  ivory  in  the  world,  and  stacks  of 
rubber  hidden  away." 

Now,  it  is  a  fact — ^and  Bones  was  surprised 
to  hear  it  related  by  the  stranger — that  the 
•  N^gombi  are  great  misers  and  hoarders  of 
elephant  tusks.  For  hundreds  of  years  they 
have  traded  ivory  and  rubber,  and  every 
village  has  its  secret  storehouse.  The 
Government  had  tried  for  years  to  wheedle 
the  N'gombi  into  depositing  their  wealth  in 
some  State  store,  for  riches  mean  war  sooner 
or  later.  They  lived  in  great  forests — the 
word  N'gombi  means  "  interior  "—in  lands 
full  of  elephants  and  rich  in  rubber  trees. 

"  You  are  a  regular  information  bureau," 
said  Bones  admiringly.  "  But  what  has  this 
to  do  with  your  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
the  candy  tree  ?  " 

The  man  smoked  in  silence  for  a  while, 
then  he  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  big  map.' 
Again  Bones  was  surprised,  because  the  map 
he  produced  was  the  official  map  of  the 
Territories.  He  traced  the  river  with  his  fat 
forefinger. 

"  Here  is  the  N'gombi  country  from  the 
east  bank  of  the  Isisi,  and  this  is  all  forest, 
and  a  rubber  tree  to  every  ten  square  yards." 

"I  haven't  counted  them,"  said  Bones, 
"  but  I'll  take  your  word." 

"  Now,  what  does  this  mean  ?  "  Mr. 
Corklan  indicated  a  twisting  line  of  dots 
and  dashes  which  began  at  the  junction  of 
the  Isisi  River  a,nd  the  Great  River,  and 
wound  tortuously  over  five  hundred  miles 
of  country  until  it  struck  the  Sigi  River,  which 
runs  through  Spanish  territory.  "  What  is 
that  ?  "  he  asked. 
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^*  That,  or  those,"  said  Bones,  "  are  the 
footprints  of  the  mighty  swoozlum  bird,  that 
barks  with  its  eyes  an'  lives  on  buttered 
toast  an'  hardware." 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  it  is,"  said 
the  man,  looking  up  and  looking  Bones 
straight  in  the  eye — "it  is  one  of  those 
secret  rivers  you  are  always  finding  in  these 
'  wet '  countries.  The  natives  tell  you  about 
'em,  but  you  never  find  'em.  They  are  rivers 
that  only  exist  about  once  in  a  blue  moon, 
when  the  river  is  very  high  and  the  rains 
are  very  heavy.  Now,  down  in  the  Spanish 
territory  " — he  touched  Bones's  knee  with 
great  emphasis — "  they  tell  me  that  their 
end  of  the  secret  river  is  in  flood*" 

"  They  will  tell  you  anything  in  the 
Spanish  territory,"  said  Bones  pleasantly. 
"  They'd  tell  you  your  jolly  old  fortune  if 
you'd  cross  their  palms  with  silver." 

"  What  about  your  end  ?  "  asked  the  man, 
ignoring  the  scepticism  of  his  host. 

"  Our  end  ?  "  said  Bones,  "  Well,  you 
will  find  out  for  yourself,  I'd  hate  to 
disappoint  you." 

"  Now,  how  am  I  going  up  ?  "  asked  the 
man,  after  a  pause. 

"  You  can  hire  a  canoe,  and  live  on  the 
land,  unless  you  have  brought  stores." 

The  man  chuckled.  "  I've  brought  no 
stores.  Here,  I  will  show  you  something," 
he  said.  *'  You  are  a  very  good  fellow." 
He  opened  his  bag  and  took  out  a  tight 
packet  which  looked  like  thin  skins.  There 
must  have  been  two  or  three  hundred  of 
them.  "  That's  my  speciality,"  he  said. 
He  nipped  the  string  that  tied  them  together, 
stripped  one  off,  and,  putting  his  lips  to 
one  end,  blew.  The  skin  swelled  up  like 
a  toy  balloon.  "  Do  you  know  w^hat  that 
is?" 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  I  do,"  said  Bones. 

"  You  have  heard  of  Soemmering's 
process  ? " 

Bones  shook  his  head. 

"  Do  you  know  what  decimal  1986 
signifies  ?  " 

"  You've  got  me  guessing,  my  lad,"  said 
Bones  admiringly. 

The^other  chuckled,  threw  the  skins  into 
his  bag,  and  closed  it  with  a  snap.  "  That's 
my  little  joke,"  he  said.  "  All  my  friends 
tell  me  it  will  be  the  death  of  me  one  of 
these  days.  I  like  to  puzzle  people " — he 
smiled  amiably  and  triumphantly  in  Bones's 
face — "  I  like  to  tell  them  the  truth  in  such 
a  w^ay  they  don't  understand  it.  If  they 
understood  it — Heavens,  there'd  be  the  devil 
to  pay  ! " 


"  You  are  an  ingenious  fellow,"  said  Bones, 
"but  I  don't  like  your  face.  You  will 
forgive  my  frankness,  dear  old  friend." 

"  Faces  aren't  fortunes,"  said  the  other 
complacently,  "  and  I  am  going  out  of  this 
country  with  money  sticking  to  me." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  you,"  said  Bones,  shaking 
his  head  ;  "  I  hate  to  see  fellows  with 
illusions." 

He  reported  all  that  occurred  to  the 
Commissioner,  and  Sanders  was  a  little 
w^orried.  "  I  wish  1  knew  what  his  game  is," 
he  said  ;  "  I'd  stop  him  like  a  shot,  but  I  can't 
very  well  in  the  face  of  the  Administrator's 
wire.  Anyway,  he  will  get  nothing  out  of 
the  N'gombi.  I've  tried  every  method  to 
make  the  beggars  bank  their  surpluses,  and  I 
have  failed." 

"  He  has  got  to  come  back  this  way,  at 
any  rate,"  said  Hamilton,  ''  and  I  cannot  see 
that  he  will  do  much  harm." 

"  What  is  the  rest  of  his  baggage  like  ?  " 

"  He  has  a  case  of  things  that  look  like 
concave  copper  plates,  sir,"  said  Bones,  "  very 
thin  copper,  but  copper.  Then  he  has  two 
or  three  copper  pipes,  and  that  is  about  his 
outfit." 

Mr.  Corklan  was  evidently  no  stranger  to 
the  coast,  and  Bones,  who  watched  the  man's 
canoe  being  loaded  that  afternoon,  and  heard 
his  fluent  observations  on  the  slackness  of 
his  paddlers,  realised  that  his  acquaintance 
with  Central  Africa  w^as  an  extensive  one. 
He  cursed  in  Swahili  and  Portuguese,  and 
his  language  was  forcible  and  impolite. 
"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I'll  be  getting 
along.  I'll  make  a  fishing  village  for  the 
night,  and  I  ought  to  reach  my  destination 
in  a  w^eek.  I  shan't  be  seeing  you  again,  so 
I'll  say  good-bye." 

"  How  do  you  suppose  you're  going  to  get 
out  of  the  country  ? "  asked  Bones  curiously. 

Mr.  Corklan  laughed.  "  So  long  !  "  he 
said. 

**  One  moment,  my  dashin'  old  explorer," 
said  Bones.  "  A  little  formality — I  want  to 
see  your  trunks  opened." 

A  look  of  suspicion  dawned  on  the  man's 
face.     "  What  for  ?  " 

"  A  little  formality,  my  jolly  old  hero," 
said  Bones. 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before  ?  "  growled 
the  man,  and  had  his  two  trunks  landed.  "  I 
suppose  you  know  you're  exceeding  your 
duty?" 

"  I  didn't  know — thanks  for  tellin'  me," 
said  Bones.  "  The  fact  is,  sir  an'  fellow-- 
man,  I'm  the  Custom  House  officer." 

The  man   opened   his   bags,   and   Bones 
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explored.  He  found  three  bottles  of  whisky, 
and  these  he  extracted. 

"  What's  the  idea  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Corklan. 

Bones  answered  him  by  breaking  the 
bottles  on  a  near-by  stone. 

"  Here,  what  the  dickens " 

'*  Wine  is  a  mocker,"  said  Bones,  "  strong 
drink  is  ragin'.  This  is  w^hat  is  termed,  in  the 
land  of  Hope  an'  Glory,  a  prohibition  State, 
an'  I'm  entitled  to  fine  you  five  hundred  of 
the  brightest  an'  best  for  attemptin'  to 
smuggle  intoxicants  into  our  innocent 
country." 

Bones  expected  an  outburst ;  instead,  his 
speech  evoked  no  more  than  a  snigger. 

"  You're  funny,"  said  the  man. 

"  My  friends  tell  me  so,"  admitted  Bones. 
"But  there's  nothin'  funny  about  drink. 
Acquainted  as  you  are  with  the  peculiar 
workin's  of  the  native  psychology,  dear  sir, 
you  will  understand  the  primitive  cravin'  of 
the  untutored  mind  for  the  enemy  that  we 
put  in  our  mouths  to  steal  away  our  silly  old 
brains.     I  wish  you  *  bon  voyage.'  " 

"  So  long,"  said  Mr.  Corklan. 

Bones  went  back  to  the  Residency  and 
made  his  report,  and  there,  for  the  time 
being,  the  matter  ended.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  wandering  scientists,  manufacturers,  and 
representatives  of  shipping  companies  to 
arrive  armed  with  letters  of  introduction  or 
command,  and  to  be  dispatched  into  the 
interior.  The  visits,  happily,  were  few  and 
far  between.  On  this  occasion  Sanders,  being 
uneasy,  sent  one  of  his  spies  to  follow  the 
adventurer,  with  orders  to  report  any 
extraordinary  happening— a  necessary  step 
to  take,  for  the  N'gombi,  and  especially  the 
Inner  N'gombi,  are  a  secretive  people,  and 
news  from  local  sources  is  hard  to  come  by. 

"  I  shall  never  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a 
war  has  been  going  on  in  the  N'gombi  for 
two  months  without  our  hearing  a  •  w^ord 
about  it." 

"  If  they  fight  amongst  themselves — yes," 
said  Captain  Hamilton  ;  "  if  they  fight  out- 
siders, there  will  be  plenty  of  bleats.  Why 
not  send  Bones  to  overlook  his  sugar 
experiments  ?  "  he  added. 

"Let's  talk  about  something  pleasant," 
said  Bones  hastily. 

It  was  exactly  three  months  later  when  he 
actually  made  the  trip. 

"Take  the  Zaire  up  to  the  bend  of  the 
Isisi,"  said  Sanders  one  morning,  at  break- 
fast, "  and  find  out  what  ^Ali  Kano  is  doing 
—the  lazy  beggar  should  have  reported." 

"  Any  news  from  the  N'gombi  ? "  asked 
Hamilton. 


"  Only  roundabout  stories  of  their  in- 
dustry. Apparently  the  sugar  merchant  is 
making  big  experiments.  He  has  set  half 
the  people  digging  roots  for  him.  Be  ready 
to  sail  at  dawn." 

"  Will  it  be  a  dangerous  trip  ?  "  asked 
the  girl. 

"  No.     AVhy  ?  "  smiled  Sanders. 

"  Because  I'd  like  to  go.  Oh,  please,  don't 
look  so  glum !  Bones  is  awfully  good 
to  me." 

"Better  than  a  jolly  old  brother,"  mur- 
mured Bones. 

"  M'm  !  "  Sanders  shook  his  head,  and  she 
appealed  to  her  brother. 

"Please!" 

"  I  w^ouldn't  mind  your  going,"  said 
Hamilton,  "if  only  to  look  after  Bones." 

"  S-sh  !  "  said  Bones  reproachfully. 

"  If  you're  keen  on  it,  I  don't  see  why  you 
shouldn't — if  you  had  a  chaperon." 

"  A  chaperon  !  "  sneered  Bones.  "  Great 
Heavens  !  Do,  old  skipper,  pull  yourself 
together.  Open  tlie  jolly  old  window  and 
give  him  air.     Feelin'  better,  sir.  ?  " 

"  A  chaperon  !  How^  absurd  !  "  cried  the 
girl  indignantly.  "  I'm  old  enough  to  be 
Bones's  mother  !  I'm  nearly  twenty — well, 
I'm  older  than  Bones,  and  I'm  ever  so  much 
more  capable  of  looking  after  myself." 

The  end  of  it  was  that  she  went,  with  her 
Kano  maid  and  with  the  wife  of  Abiboo  to 
cook  for  her.  And  in  two  days  they  came 
to  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  Bones  pursued 
his  inquiries  for  the  missing  spy,  but  without 
success. 

"  But  this  I  tell  you,  lord,"  said  the  little 
chief  who  acted  as  Sanders's  agent,  "  that 
there  are  strange  things  happening  in  the 
N'gombi  country,  for  all  the  people  have 
gone  mad,  and  are  digging  up  their  teeth 
(tusks)  and  bringing  them  to  a  white  man." 

"  This   shall  go   to  Sandi,"  said   Bones, 

realising  the  importance  of  the  news  ;  and 

that  same  evening  he  turned  the  bow  of  the 

Zaire  down  stream. 

*  *  *  *  ^ 

Thus  said  Wafa,  the  half-breed,  for  he 
was  neither  foreign  Arab  nor  native  N'gombi, 
yet  combined  the  cunning  of  both  :    • 

"  Soon  we  shall  see  the  puc-a-puc  of 
Government  turn  from  the  crookedness  of 
the  river,  and  I  will  go  out  and  speak  to  our 
Lord  Tibbetti,  who  is  a  very  simple  man, 
and  like  a  child." 

"  0  Wafa,"  said  one  of  the  group  of  armed 
men  which  stood  shivering  on  the  beach  in 
the  cold  hours  of  dawn, "  may  this  be  a  good 
palaver  !     As  for  me,  my  stomach  is  filled 


"His  bony  fist  caught  Wafa  under  the  jaw,  and  the  man  stumbled  aud  leli.' 
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with  fearfulness.  Let  us  all  drink^  this 
magic  water,  for  it  gives  us  men  courage." 
.  "  That  you  shall  do  when  you  have  carried 
out  all  our  master's  works,"  said  Wafa,  and 
added  with  confidence:  " Have  no  fear,  for 
soon  you  shall  see  great  wonders." 
'   They  heard  the  deep  boom  of  the  Zaire's 

'  siren  signalling  a  solitary  and  venturesome 
fisherman  to  quit  the  narrow  fairway,  and 
presently  she  came  round  the  bend  of  the 
river,  a  d^a^zling  white  craft,  showering 
sparks  from  her  two  slender  smoke-stacks 
and  leaving  behind  her  twin  cornucopias  of 
grey  smoke.  .    ;     - 

Wafa. stepped   into  a  canoe,  and,  seeing 

'  that  the  others  were  preparing  to  follow^  him, 
he  struck  out  swiftly,  manoeuvring  his  iron- 
wood  boat  to  the  very  waters  from  whence 
a  scared  fisherman  was  frantically  paddling. 
"Go  not » there,  foreigner,"    wailed    the 

.  Isisi  Sta*bber-of- Waters,  "for  it  is  our  lord 
Sandi,  and  his  puc-a-puc  has  bellowed 
terribly."  :    » 

'  "Die  you!"  roared  Wafa.  "On  the  river 
bottom  your  body,  son  of  a  fish  and  father 
of  snakes  ! " 

"  0  foreign  frog  !  "  came  the  shrill  retort. 
"  0  poor  man  with  two  men's  wives !     0 

goatless -" 

Wafa  was  too  intent  upon  his  business  to 
heed  the  rest.  He  struck  the  water  strongly 
with  his  broad  paddles,  and  reached  the 
centre  of  the  channel. 

Bones  of  the  Houssas  put  up  his  hand 
and  jerked  the  rope  of  th(?  siren.  ' 

Whoo-O'O — woo-O'Op! 

"Bless  his  silly  old  head,"  said  Bones 
fretfully,  "the  dashed  fellow  will  be  run 
down ! "  ' 

[     The  girKwas  dusting  Bones's  cabin,  and 

'^  looked  round.     "What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

,'^    Bones  made  no  reply.      He   gripped  the 

'', telegraph    handle    and    rung    the    engines 

I.  astern  ss  Yoka,   the  steersman,   spun  the 

^  wheel.    '     :  r  •;.}-:.  ■    "       ' 

r-  Bump!  Bump!  Bumpity  bump ! 

.  '  The  steanier  slowed  and  stopped,  and  the 

girl  came  out  to  the  bridge  in  •  alarm.     The 

Zaire    had    struck  ^  a   sandbank,   and    was 

stranded  high,  if  not  dry. 

',     "  Bring  that  man   on.  board,"   said   the 

wTathful  Bones.    And   they  hauled   to   his 

.presence  Wafa,  who  was  neither  Arab  nor 

N'gombi,  but  combined  the  vices  of  both.   * 

'     "  0    man,"   said    Bones,   glaring  at  the 

offender  through  his   eyeglass,  "what  evil 

ju-ju  sent  you  to  stop  my  tine  ship  ?  "     He 

spoke  in  the  Isisi  dialect,  and  was  surprised 

'   to  be  answered  in  coast  Arabic. 


."Lord,"  said  the  man,  unmoved  by  the 
wrath  of  his  overlord,  "I  qome  to  make  a 
great  palaver  concerning- spirits  and  devils. 
Lord,  I  have  found  a  great  magic." 

Bones  grinned,  for  he  had  that  sense  of 
humour  which  rises  superior  to  all  other 
emotions.  "Then  you  shall  try  your  magic, 
my  man,  and  lift  this  ship  to  deep  water." 

Wafa  was  not  at  all  embarrassed.  "  Lord, 
this  is  a  greater  magic,  for  it  concerns  men, 
;and  brings  to  Kfe  the  dead.  For,  lord,  in 
this  forest  is  a  wonderful  tree.     Behold  ! " 

He  took  from  his  loose-rolled  waistband  a 
piece  of  wood.  Bones  took  it  in  his  hand. 
It  was  the  size  of  a  corn  cob,  and  had  been 
newly  cut,  so  that  the  wood  was  moist  with 
sap.  Bones  smelt  it.  There  was  a  faint 
odour  of  resin  and  camphor.  Patricia 
Hamilton  smiled.  It  was  so  like  Bones  to 
be  led  astray  by  side  issues. 

"Where  is  the  wonder,  man,  that  you 
should  drive  my  ship  upon  a  sandbank  ? 
And  who  are  these  ?  "  Bones  pointed  to  six 
canoes,  filled  with'  men,  approaching  the 
Zaire,  The  man  did  not  answer,  but,  taking 
the  wood  from  Bones's  hand,  pulled  a  knife 
from  his  belt  and  whittled  a  staving. 
'  "  Here,' lord,"  he  said,  "is  my  fine  magic. 
With  this  wood  I  can  do  many  miracles, 
such  as  making  sick  men  strong  and  the 
strong  weak." 

Bones  heard  the  canoes  bump  against  the 
side  of  the  boat,  but  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  curiosity. 

"Thus  do  I  make  my  magic,  Tibbetti," 
droned  Wafa. 

He  held  the  knife  by  the  haft  in  the  right 
hand,  and  the  chip  of  wood  in  his  left.  The 
point  of  the  knife  was  toward  the  white 
man's  heart: 

"  Bones  !  "  screamed  the  girl. 

Bones  jumped  aside  and  struck  out  as  the 
man  lunged.  His  bony  fist  caught  Wafa 
under  the  jaw,  and  the  man  stumbled  and 
fell.  At  the  same  instant  there  was  a  yell 
from  the  lower  deck,  the  sound  of  scuffling, 
and  a  shot. 

Bones  jumped  for  the  girl,  thrust  her  into 
the  cabin,  sliding  the  steel  door  behind  him. 
His  two  revolvers  hung  at  the  head  of  his 
bunk,  and  he  slipped  them  out,'gave  a  glance 
to  see  whether  they  were  loaded,  and  pushed 
the  door. 

"  Shut  the  door  after  me,"  he  breathed. 

The  bridge  deck  was  deserted,  and  Bones 
raced  down  the  ladder  to  the  iron  deck. 
Two  Houssas  and  half  a  dozen  natives  lay 
dead  or  dying.  The  remainder  of  the  soldiers 
were    fighting    desperately    with    whatever 
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weapons  they  found  to  their  hands — for,  with 
characteristic  carefulness,  they  had  laid  their 
rifles  away  in  oil,  lest  the  river  air  rust  them — 
and,  save  for  the  sentry,  who  used  a  rifle 
common  to  all,  they  were  unarmed. 

"  0  dogs  ! "  roared  Bones. 

The  invaders  turned  and  faced  the  long- 
barrelled  Webleys,  and  the  fight  was  finished. 
Later,  Wafa  came  to  the  bridge  with  bright 
steel  manacles  on  his  wrist.  His  companions 
in  the  mad  adventure  sat  on  the  iron  deck 
below,  roped  leg  to  leg,  and  listened  with 
philosophic  calm  as  the  Houssa  sentry  drew 
lurid  pictures  of  the  fate  which  awaited 
them.. 

Bones  sat  in  his  deep  chair,  and  the 
prisoner  squatted  before  him.  "You  shall 
tell  my  lord  Sandi  why  you  did  this  wicked- 
ness," he  said,  "also,  Wafa,  what  evil 
thought  was  in  your  mind." 

"  Lord,"  said  -  Wafa  cheerfully,  "  what 
good  comes  to  me  if  I  speak  ?  "  Somethmg 
about  the  man's  demeanour  struck  Bones  as 
strange,  and  he  rose  and  went  close  to  him. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  with  a  tightened  lip. 
"  The  palaver  is  finished." 

They  led  the  man  away,  and  the  girl,  who 
had  been  a  spectator,  asked  anxiously  :  "What 
is  wrong.  Bones  ?  " 

But  the  young  man  shook  his  head. 
"  The  breaking  of  all  that  Sanders  has 
worked  for,"  he  said  bitterly,  and  the  very 
absence  of  levity  in  one  whose  heart  was  so 
young  and  gay  struck  a  colder  chill  to  the 
girl'sheart  than  had  the  yells  of  the  warring 
N'gombi.  For  Sanders  had  a  big  place  in 
Patricia  Hamilton's  life.  In  an  hour  the 
Zaire  was  refloated,  and  was  going  at  full 
speed  down  stream. 

Sanders  held  his  court  in  the  thatched 
palaver  house  between  the  Houssa  guard- 
room and  the  little  stockade  prison  at  the 
river's  edge — a  prison  hidden  amidst  the 
flowering  shrubs  and  acacia  trees. 

Wafa  was  the  first  to  be  examined. 
"  Lord,"  he  said,  without  embarrassment,  "  I 
tell  you  this— that  I  will  not  speak  of  the 
great  wonders  which  lay  in  my  heart  unless 
you  give  me  a  book  *  that  I  shall  go  free.*^ 

Sanders  smiled  unpleasantly.  "  By  the 
Prophet,  I  say  what  is  true,"  he  began  con- 
fidentially ;  and  Wafa  winced  at  the  oath,  for 
he  knew  that  truth  was  coming,  and  truth  of 
a  disturbing  character.  "  In  the  land  I 
govern  millions  of  men,"  said  Sanders, 
speaking    deliberately,   "  I    and .  two   white 

*  A  written  promise. 


lords.  I  govern  by  fear,  Wafa,  because 
there  is  no  love  in  simple  native  men,  save  a 
love  for  their  own  and  their  belhes." 

"  Lord,  you  speak  truth,"  said  Wafa,  the 
superior  Arab  half  of  him  responding  to  the 
confidence. 

"Now,  if  you  make  to  kill  the  lord 
Tibbetti,"  Sanders  went  on,  "and  do  your 
wickedness  for  secret  reasons,  must  I  not 
discover  w^hat  is  that  secret,  lest  it  mean 
that  I  lose  my  hold  upon  the  lands  I 
govern  ? " 

"  Lord,  that  is  also  true,"  said  Wafa. 

"  For  what  is  one  life  more  or  less," 
asked  Sanders,  "  a  suffering  smaller  or 
greater  by  the  side  of  my  millions  and  their 
good  ?  " 

"  Lord,  you  are  Suliman,".  said  Wafa 
eagerly.  "  Therefore,  if  you  let  me  go,  who 
shall  be  the  worse  for  it  ?  " 

Again  Sanders  smiled,  that  grim  parting  of 
lip  to  show  his  white  teeth.  "  Yet  you  may 
lie,and,if  I  let  you  go, I  have  neither  the  truth 
nor  your  body.  No,  Wafa,  you  shall  speak." 
He  rose  up  from  his  chair.  "To-day  you 
shall  go  to  the  Village  of  Irons,"  he  said  ; 
"  to-morrow  I  will  come  to  you,  and  you  shall 
answer  my  questions.  And,  if  you  will  not 
speak,  I  shall  light  a  little  fire  on  your  chest, 
and  that  fire  shall  not  go  out  except  when 
the  breath  goes  from  your  body.  This  palaver 
is  finished." 

So  they  took  Wafa  away  to  the  Yillage  of 
Irons,  where,  the  evil  men  of  the  Territories 
worked  with  chains  about  their  ankles  for 
their  many  sins,  and  in  the  morning  came 
Sanders.. 

"  Speak,  man,"  he  said. 

AVafa  stared  with  an  effort  of  defiance,  but 
his  face  was  twitching,  for  he  saw  the  soldiers 
driving  pegs  into  the  ground,  preparatory  to 
staking  him  out.  "  I  will  speak  the  truth," 
he  said. 

So  they  took  him  into  a  hut,  and  there 
Sanders  sat  with  him  alone  for  half  an  hour  ; 
'and  when  the  Commissioner  came  out,  his 
face  was  drawn  and  grey.  He  beckoned  to 
Hamilton,  who  came  forward  and  saluted. 
"  We  will  get^  back  to  headquarters,"  he  said 
shortly,  and  they  arrived  two  hours  later. 

Sanders 'sat  in  the  little  telegraph  office, 
and  the  Morse  sounder  rattled  and  clacked 
for  half  an  hour.  Other  sounders  were  at 
work  elsewhere,  delicate  needles  vacillated  in 
cable  offices,  and  an  Under-Secretary  was 
brought  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
bureau  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  answer  a 
question. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  came  tjjie 
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message  Sanders  expected  :  "  London  says 
permit  for  Corklan  forged.  Arrest.  Take 
extremest  steps.  Deal  drastically,  ruthlessly. 
Holding  in  readiness  three  companies  African 
Rifles  and  mountain  battery  support  you. 
Good  luck.     Administration." 

Sandere  came  out  of  the  office,  and  Bones 
met  him. 

"  Men  all  aboard,  sir,"  he  reported. 

*'  We'll  go,"  said  Sanders. 

He  met  the  girl  half-way  to  the  quay. 
"I  know  it  is  something  very  serious,"  she 
said  quietly  ;  "  you  have  all  my  thoughts." 
She  put  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  he 
took  them.  Then,  without  a  word,  he 
left  her. 

^  4(  ^  *  ¥ 

Mr.  P.  T.. Corklan  sat  before  his  new  hut 
in  the  village  of  Fimini,  In  that  hut — the 
greatest  the  N'gombi  had  ever  seen — were 
stored  hundreds  of  packages  all  well  wrapped 
and  sewn  in  native  cloth. 
^  He  was  not  smoking  a  cigar,  because  his 
stock  of  cigars  was  running  short,  but  he  was 
chewing  a  toothpick,  for  these,  at  a  pinch, 
could  be  improvised.  He  called  to  his  head- 
man.    "  Wafa  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Lord,  he  will  come,  for  he  is  very 
cunning,"  said  the  headman. 

Mr.  Corklan  grunted.  He  walked  to  the 
edge  of  the  village,  where  the  ground  sloped 
down  to  a  strip  of  vivid  green  rushes. 
"  Tell  me,  how  long  will  this  river  be  full  ?  " 
he  asked.  /  . 

"  Lord,  for  a  moon." 

Corklan  nodded.  _  Whilst  the  secret  river 
ran,  there  was  escape  for  him,  for  its 
meandering  course  would  bring  him  and  his 
rich  cargo  to  Spanish  territory  and  deep  water. 
^  His  headman  waited  as  though  he  had 
something  to  say.  "  Lord,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  the  chief  of  the  N'coro  village  sends  this 
night  ten  great  teeth  and  a  pot." 

Corklan  nodded.  "  If  we're  here,  we'll 
get  'em.     I  hope  we  shall  be  gone." 

And     then    the     tragically     unexpected ' 
happened.     A  man  in  white  came  through 
the    trees    toward    him,    and    behind    was 
another  white  man  and  a  platoon  of  native 
soldiers. 

"  Trouble,"  said  "Corklan  to  himself,  and 
thought  the  moment  was  one  which  called 
for  a  cigar. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Sanders  ! "  he  said 
cheerfully. 

Sanders  eyed  him  in  silence. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,"  said 
Corklan, 


"  Corklan,  where  is  your  still  ?  "  asked 
Sanders. 

The  plump  man  laughed.  "  You'll  find 
it  way  back  in  the  forest,"  he  said,  "and 
enough  sweet  potatoes  to  distil  fifty  gallons 
of  spirit — all  proof,  sir,  decimal  1986  specific 
gravity  water  extracted  by  Soemmering's 
method — in  fact,  as  good  as  you  could  get  it 
in  England." 

Sanders  nodded.  "  I  remember  now — 
you're  the  man  that  ran  the  still  in  the 
Ashanti  country,  and  got  away  with  the 
concession." 

"  That's  me,"  said  the  other  complacently. 
"  P.  T.  Corklan — I  never  assume  an  alias." 

Sanders  nodded  again.  "  I  came  past 
villages,"  he  said,  "where  every  man  and 
almost  every  woman .  was  drunk.  I  have 
seen  villages  wiped  out  in  drunken  fights. 
I  have  seen  a  year's  hard  work  ahead  of  me. 
You  have  corrupted  a  province  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time^  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  you  hoped  to  steal  a  Government  ship 
and  get  into  neutral  territory  with  the  prize 
you  have  won  by  your— — " 

"  Enterprise,"  said  Mr.  Corklan  obligingly. 
"  You'll  have  to  prove  that — about  the  ship. 
I  am  willing  to  stand  any  trial  you  like. 
There's  no  law  about  prohibition — it's  one 
you've  made  yourself.  I  brought  up  the 
still — that's  true — brought  it  up  in  sections 
and  fitted  it.  I've  been  distilUng  spirits— 
that's  true " 

"  I  also  saw  a  faithful  servant  of  Govern- 
ment, one  Ali  Kano,"  said  Sanders,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  He  was  lying  on  the  bank  of  this 
secret  river  of  yours  with  two  revolver  bullets 
in  him." 

"  The  nigger  was  spying  on  me,  and  I  shot 
him,"  explained  Corklan. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Sanders.  And  then, 
after  a  little  pause  :  "  Will  you  be  hung  or 
shot  ?  " 

The  cigar  dropped  from  the  man's  mouth. 
"  Hey  ?  "  he  said  hoarsely.  "  You — you 
can't — do  that — for  making  a  drop  of  liquor 
— for  niggers  !  " 

"  For  murdering  the  servant  of  the  State," 
corrected  Sanders.  "But,  if  it  is  any  con- 
solation to  you,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  would 
have  killed  you,  anyway." 

It  took  Mr.  Corklan  an  hour  to  make  up 
his  mind,  and  then  he  chose  rifles. 

To-day  the  N'gombi  point  to  a  mound 
near  the  village  of  Fimini,  which  they  call 
by  a  name  which  means  "  The  Waters  of 
Madness,"  and  it  is  believed  to  be  haunted 
by  devils. 


THORGILS   OF 
TREADHOLT 


By   MAURICE    HEWLETT 

Illustrated  by  H.  R.   Millar 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS.— Treadholt  lies  in  the  south-west  of  Iceland,  between  Markfleet 
and  Cogsound,  and  there  Thorgils,  son  of  Timber  Thord,  was  born.  Timber  Thord  had  become  rich  and  intended 
to  become  richer.  He  bought  a  ship  in  Cogsound  and  sailed  on  a  voyage  to  Norway.  After  a  time  his  wife  told 
her  children  that  he  had  been  drowned  at  sea ;  and  then  she  married  Thorgrim  Scarleg,  who  had  come  to  Treadholt 
as  reeve.  When  Thorgils  was  full-grown,  he  sailed  for  Norway,  whence  he  subsequently  voyaged  to  Scotland. 
There  he  killed  in  single  combat  a  Yiking  named  Swart,  and  thus  became  a  rich  man,  for  the  law  of  the  holm  was 
that  the  goods  of  the  beaten  fell  to  the  conqueror,  and  he  was  now  master  of  three  or  four  ships,  with  their  companies, 
and  a  store  of  goods  besides.  He  asked  in  marriage  Gudrun,  the  sister  of  Earl  Anlaf,  of  Caithness.  He  stayed  in 
Caithness  through  the  winter,  and  next  summer  there  was  a  foray  into  Ireland.  The  marriage  was  to  be  when  thev 
returned.  It  was  in  Ireland  that  he  found  a  certain  sword  of  special  qualities,  of  which  his  friend  Eadwine  had  dreamed 
and  told  him.  On  his  return  from  Ireland  Thorgils  said  he  should  return  home,  and  would  not  go  on  with  the  marriao-e, 
and  Eadwine  married  the  girl  instead.  Later,  after  his  return  to  Treadholt,  Thorgils  married  Thorey,  lostan's 
fosver-daughter,  and  he  became  a  Christian.  Some  years  now  passed  over  Treadholt,  prosperous  years.  Then  a 
message  came  from  Earl  Eric  the  Red,  who  was  bound  for  a  far  country  where  he  thought  of  making  a  settlement, 
and  asked  Thorgils  to  join  him,  and  he  would  be-in  fair  way  to  found  a  kingdom.  So  Thorgils  and  Thorey,  and 
lostan  and  his  daughter  Gudrun,  set  sail.  They  had  a  severe  voyage,  with  famine  on  board  ship,  through  being 
becalmed,  and  in  the  winter  their  ship  was  lost  on  the  rocks.  They  built  a  house  where  they  lauded,  but  sickness 
took  them,  and  one  after  another  died.  A  son  was  born  to  Thorgils  and  Thorey  that  winter,  and  they  named  him 
Thorfinn.  With  the  spring,  they  launched  a  new  ship  they  had  made ;  but  while  Thorgils  and  his  companions 
climbed  a  glacier  to  view  the  prospect,  the  thralls  stole  the  ship  and  sailed  away,  and  Thorgils  returned  to  find  the 
house  ransacked  and  Thorey  killed.  Out  of  wreckage  and  skins  they  made  a  rough  boat,  and  set  out  for  the  islands 
they  had  seen  from  the  glacier,  the  sad  Thorgils  taking  care  of  the  little  Thorfinn  with  great  tenderness.  At  length 
they  reached  the  mainland  and  came  to  the  settlement  of  Earl  Eric  the  Red ;  but  after  a  while,  owing  to  Erie's 
jealousy  of  Thorgils,  who  had  attained  great  fame  from  his  prowess  and  adventures,  a  coolness  developed  between 
the  two  men,  and  finally  Thorgils  decided  to  return  home.  But  before  that,  having  discovered,  the  whereabouts 
of  the  thralls,  he  went  and  caught  them  and  sold  them  all  in  the  market. 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 


HARROWING   OF   THE   SEA. 


iHE  winter  set  in  early 
thatyear,  and  caught 
Thorgils  at  his  pre- 
parations. They  had 
to  wait  for  the  year 
to  turn,  but  set  out 
as  early  as  they 
dared,  and  too  early, 
as  it  proved,  for 
though  the  ice  was 
broken  up,  and  they 
had  a  fair  lead,  the  winter  storms  were  not 
over. 

For  two  days  they  had  smooth  water,  with 
the  wind  upon  their  quarter,  and  then  they 
had  sight  of  their  own  land.  They  were  in 
high  spirits  and  full  of  hopefulness.  But 
the  wind  died  away,  and  they  lay  adrift, 
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waiting  for  what  was  to  come.  The  wind 
veered  round  to  the  north,  and  gradually 
increased  in  force  until  it  blew  a  gale. 
Close-hauled  as  they  were,  they  could  make 
no  way.  So  it  blew  hard  for  twelve  days, 
and  they  drove  before  it  whither  they  knew 
not.  They  suffered  sorely  from  the  cold, 
for  there  came  much  snow. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  They 
were  many  days  out  of  their  course,  and  the 
child  Thorfinn  very  siqk  with  the  cold  ;  but 
when  the  northerly  gale  had  blown  itself 
out,  and  they  had,  with  infinite  labour, 
repaired  their  tackling  and  got  things  ordered 
again,  now  it  began  to  blow  out  of  the 
south-west,  and  increased  to  the  worst  storm 
any  of  them  had  ever  seen.  The  waves 
rolling  in  from  the  ocean  were  like  mountains 
of  green  water.  The  mainmast  was  carried 
away,  and  the  ship  filled  dangerously,  and  must 
sink  but  for  incessant  baling.     For  two  days 
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they  baled,  and  then  the  storm  grew  to  a 
height,  and  billow  after  billow  broke  over 
them.  Eight  huge  waves  came  over  them, 
and  still  they  baled  for  mere  life.  Then 
came  a  ninth  wave,  and  that  the  biggest  of 
them  all.  It  struck  Thorgils  full  in  the 
back  and  drove  him  from  the  helm.  Thorfinn 
had  been  between  his  knees ;  but  when 
Thorgils  was  seen  again  in  the  volume  of 
that  water,  Thorfinn  was  not  with  him. 
His  father's  grey  face  was  pity  to  see ;  but 
just  then  the  backwash  of  the  wave  threw 
Thorfinn  on  board  again.  Thorgils,  clasped 
him  with  a  cry  and  held  him  close.  Thorfinn 
was  as  brave  as  could  be.  "That  was  a 
brimmer,  father  ! "  he  said,  and  his  eyes 
laughed. 

But  Thorgils  had  no  laughter  in  him. 
"  Bale  as  you  may,"  he  said,  but  he  himself 
had  no  more  care  for  sea  or  land. 

Yet  tbey  saved  the  ship,  and  by  nightfall 
were  under  the  shelter  of  the  land  again; 
but  that  was  a  night  of  sorrow.  Thorfinn 
had  high  fever,  and  began  to  throw  up 
blood.  He  talked  wildly,  without  sense, 
knew  nobody,  and  towards  morning  died  in 
his  father's  arms. 

Thorgils  sat  quite  still  in  a  stare,  holding 
the  dead  child.  He  saw  nobody,  and  said 
nothing  at  all.  They  left  him  alone, 
thinking  that  the  best  way,  and  busied 
themselves  with  the  ship.  They  rigged  up 
a  mast  with  a  lug-sail,  and  made  the  best 
they  could.  All  the  men  worked  well,  but 
Thorlaf  seemed  to  take  direction  over  the 
others.  In  thirty  hours'  sailing  they  made 
out  Hiarlaf's  Head,  and,  rounding  that, 
dropped  anchor  in  Arnarbel's  Oyce,  where 
the  sweet  water  comes  into  the  sea.  There 
was  snug  lying  there,  and  it  was  not  far 
from  their  own  country. 

Tliorgils,  sinde  his  boy's  death,  had  not 
moved  or  spoken,  nor  had  he  eaten  anything. 
He  just  sat  up  stiffly,  staring  with  blank 
eyes  into  the  distance,  with  Thorfinn's  body 
on  his  knees.  But  his  friends  were  now 
much  troubled  about  him.  They  believed 
that  sorrow  had  robbed  him  of  his  wits  ; 
they  expected  that  he  would  resist  with 
frenzy  any  attempt  they  might  make  to 
land  the  dead  child  and  bury  him ;  and  yet 
such  an  attempt  must  be  made. 

There  were  men  on  the  shore  now,  looking 
at  the  ship,  and  a  boat  was  putting  off  with 
people  on  board.  Thorstan  said  that  he 
would  pull  out  to  meet  them.  Then  he 
thought  of  what  might  be  done  to  arouse 
Thorgils.  "I  will  seem  to  dispute  with 
those  men  about  the  harbour  dues  ;  we  will 


have  a  tussle.  It  shall  look  as  if  we^  were 
come  to  fighting.  Now,  when  you  see  us 
all  straggling  together,  do  you  cry  out  to 
Thorgils  :  *  Help  !  Rescue  !  Thorstan  is 
taken  ! '  That  will  move  him.  He  will  come 
ashore  in  one  of  their  boats,  and  while  he  is 
composing  the  quarrel,  you  shall  pick  np 
the  child  and  carry  him  to  the  church. 
He  will  be  in  a  great  rage  with  you,  but 
that  will  make  no  matter  so  that  he  recovers 
his  senses."  Thorlaf  agreed  to  that,  and 
Thorstan  rowed  ashore,  meeting  the  boats 
half-way  across  and  turning  them  back  with 
him,  or  some  of  them.  After  a  while  they 
on  the  ship  saw  what  seemed  to  be  a  fight 
going  on.  Thorlaf  ran  to  Thorgils  with  the 
alarm,  "and  the  afflicted  man  awoke.  He 
gave  a  moment's  flash  of  the  eyes  to  the 
shore,  then  got  up,  and,  still  carrying 
Thorfinn,  went  down  the  side  into  one  of 
the  boats.  He  covered  the  body  with  a 
cloak  just  as  if  it  was  alive. 

They  came  close  to  land,  and  Thorgils 
jumped  into  the  water  and  waded  ashore. 
The  same  moment  Thorlaf  turned  the  boat's 
headj  and  they  rowed  across  the  river  to  the 
church.  Before  Thorgils  could  come  at 
them  again  Thorfinn  was  buried.  Col  and 
Thorlaf  did  it  together,  with  the  priest  of 
the  church,  and  they  stayed  in  the  priest's 
house  to  see  how  Thorgils  would  deal  with 
them.  They  knew  that  they  had  taken  a 
great  risk,  and  that  it  might  go  hard  with 
them. 

The  quarrel,  of  course,  which  had  been 
no  quarrel  at  all,  ceased  when  Thorgils 
came  into  it.  \  Then  he  was  for  going  back 
to  the  boat,  and  it  seemed  as  if  his  fit  had 
come  on  him  again.  He  had  had  neither 
food  nor  sleep  for  two  days,  and  looked  an 
old  man.  He  showed  no  pleasure  in  being 
at  home  again,  among  men  who  wished  him 
well ;  he  did  not  ask  after  his  daughter, 
whom  he  had  left  just  hereaboijts  five  years 
ago.  All  his  thoughts  were  centred  in 
Thorfinn,  whom  he  considered  as  alive  and 
waiting  for  him. 

They  told  him  then  what  had  been  done. 
For  a  long  time  he  could  not  understand 
them  ;  but  when  he  did  he  grew  terribly 
angry,  and  vowed  that  Col's  life  should  pay 
for  it.  Col  had  killed  Thorfinn,  he  said, 
and,  Col  should  die.  Nothing  would  stop 
him  from  taking  boat,  so  he  was  rowed 
across  the  river  and  stalked  up  to  the" 
churchyard.  Earth-house-prey  in  his  hand. 
The  priest  came  out  to  meet  him.  "  Give 
me  the  slayer  of  my  boy,"  he  said. 

And  the  priest  replied  :  "  That  cannot  be, 


'*  Thorgils  clasped  him  with  a  cry  and  held  him  close." 


Thor^ils.  It  was  God  who  slew  your  son, 
and  He  is  not  at  my  dispose." 

"  lb  was  Col  who  killed  him,"  said 
Thorgils  ;  "  I  know  that  very  well." 

"It  was  Col  who  did  for  you  that  which 
you  ought  to  have  done,"  said  the  priest. 
'  "  Come,  I  will  take  you  to  your  boy's  grave." 
Thorgils,  in  a  stare,  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  by  the  hand.  He  stood  looking  at  the 
grave  quietly,  and  then  they  saw  that  his 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  They  let  him  weep 
as  he  would,  but  presently  Col  and  Thorlaf 
came  out  of  the  house  behind  him  and  stood 
by  his  side  without  saying  anything.  For 
some  time  he  Was  not  aware  of  them,  but 
when  he  turned  his  eyes  and  saw  them  both 
there,  he  had  no  remembrance  of  the  rage 
which  had  brought  him  to  the  grave  with 
the  intent  of  filling  another  grave.  He 
looked  kindly  on  th^m,  with  his  eyes  all  wet, 
and   put  his   hand   on   CoFs  shoulder  and 


leaned  hard  on  him.  ^  They  took  him  away 
presently,  and  then  he  ate  and  drank,  and 
afterwards  lay  down  and  slept. 

The  fit  was  off  him,  and  he  resumed  hold 
upon  life — such  of  it  as  was  left  to  him — but 
it  was  evident  to  those  who  had  known  him 
so  long,  and  seen  him  so  intimately,  that 
he  was  aged  by  ten  years  in  the  two  days 
since  Thprfinn  died.  Eor  one  thing,  he  had 
becobie  more  peremptory,  more  arl3itrary  in 
his  dealings  with  men,  and  much  more 
irritable  than  he  had  been  wont  to  be.  That 
showed  itself  as  soon  as  he  was  at  home* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

TREABHOLT   A'^AIK. 

They  sailed  away  from  Olvus  soon  after- 
wards, and  came  into  their  own  waiters 
about  mid-May,  and  from  the  sea   had  a 
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sight  of  Treadholt  among  its  green  meads. 
Eyjafell  was  still  deeply  mantled  in  snow, 
there  were  no  leaves  on  the  trees ;  but  the 
river  ran  brimminglj,  and  they  could  see 
lambs  in  the  home  meadows. 

For  all  this  Thorgils  had  a  sombre  regard. 
He  saw,  but  did  not  look.  It  was  Col  who 
pointed  places  out  to  Thorlaf,  or  Thorlaf  to 
Col,  and  both  of  them  made  the  most  of 
their  land  for  Thorstan  White's  advantage. 
They  left  Thorgils  very  much  to  himself, 
and  that  was  all  he  asked  of  them.  Yet 
when  they  came  into  Cogsound,  and  friends 
on  the  quay  hailed  them,  or  presently,  when 
a  crowd  of  them  came  aboard — and  Haering, 
his  brother,  one  of  them — his  heart  warmed 
to  the  welcome  he  received,  and  he  spoke 
like  himself  again.  There  was  much  to  tell, 
and '  little  of  it  good,  yet  it  was  a  relief  to 
him  to  speak  freely  of  Thorey's  end  and  of 
Gudrun's,  even  to  confess  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart  when,  at  the  very  last,  his  boy 
was  taken  from  him,  whom  he  had  been  at 
such  desperate  pains  to  keep  alive.  In  time 
he  did  come  to  speak  of  that,  not  making 
much  of  his  own  misery,  for  that  was  not 
his  way,  telling,  rather,  of  the  lad's  high 
heart  and  pretty  ways,  and  leaving  all  the 
rest  to  be  understood  by  them  who  heard  him. 

Haering  gave  good  reports  of  his  husbandry 
at  Treadholt.  "  You  will  find  all  in  order, 
brother,  and  can  take  it  over  from  the 
moment  you  cross  the  threshold."  Thorgils 
said  there  was  no  hurry  about  that,  but  there 
would  be  accounts  to  settle,  and  the  matter 
of  Thorny's  marriage  to  be  gone  into.  He 
wanted  to  know  more  about  Bearne  of  the 
Pit,  and  seemed  fidgety  over  the  whole 
affair.  As  soon  as  might  be,  they  all  went 
over  to  Treadholt,  where  Thorstan  White 
would  stay  through  the  summer  while  he 
was  looking  about  him.  Loft,  now  a  very 
old  man,  came  out  to  meet  them  a  mile 
short  of  Treadholt.  He  wept  when  he  saw 
Thorgils  again,  and  treated  him  as  if  he  w^ere 
the  elder  of  the  two,  being,  indeed,  almost 
childish  himself.  Thorgils  embraced  him 
warmly,  and  walked  with  him  up  the  road, 
old  Loft  taking  his  arm  to  help  him  along. 
Then  came  out  Haering's  wife  and  three 
spns,  fine  lads,  to  join  the  party ;  and  that 
was  a  happy  meeting,  because  Thorgils  loved 
children,  and  was  at  his  best  with  them. 
After  a  time  Thorlaf  and  Col  went  up  to 
Calfholt,  to  take  possession  of  that  on  Col's 
account  as  heir  of  his  father  lostan,  but 
that  w^as  not  for  some  days.  There  was  a 
great  feast  at  Treadholt  first,  to  which  all 
the    neighbours    came,    and    among    them 


Bearne  of  the  Pit  and  Thorny,  the  last  alive 
of  Thorgils'  children. 

For  what  reason  is  not  to  be  known,  but 
Thorgils  took  immediate  dislike  of  Bearne, 
who  was  most  earnest  to  please  his  father-in- 
law,  and  signally  failed  to  do  it,  perhaps  for 
that  very  reason.  Bearne  was  a  ,  stoutish 
man,'  with  a  round,  red  face  and  rather 
small,  anxious  eyes,  which  watered  freely. 
Thorgils  judged  him  a  time-server,  which 
perhaps  he  was.  Thorny  was  a  handsome 
girl,  after  the  fashion  of  her  mother,  slim 
and  very  upright,  with  hair  lighter  than  her 
skin.  She  had  not  the  deep-blue  eyes  of 
Thorey,  nor  her  look  of  truth  and  courage — 
though  she  had  plenty  of  both — but  she  was 
a  hands6me  girl,  a  gre^t  deal  younger  than 
Bearne,  who  had  been  married  before,  and 
had  a  daughter  at  home.  Thorny  had  a 
child,  whom  she  brought  with  her,  a  boy 
called  Thorolf . 

Haering  was  host — for  Thorgils  would  take 
over  nothing  yet  awhile — and,  being  a 
munificent  man,  offered  great  hospitality  on 
all  hands.  The  whole  countryside  came  up 
to  Treadholt  and  sat  there  for  a  week. 
Thorgils  was  very  affable,  and  talked  freely 
to  those  whom  he  knew  or  knew  of  ;  but  to 
Bearne,  of  whom  he  knew  next  to  nothing, 
he  was  measured  in  his  civility,  and  well  on 
this  side  of  cordiality.  The  more  he  held 
off,  the  more  Bearne  paid  court  to  him.  He 
was  a  foolish  man,  who  did  not  know  what 
he  owed  to  himself  ;  and  so  it  went  on  until 
one  fine  day  Thorgils  lost  his  temper  and 
said— 

"  I  wish  that  you  would  leave  me  alone. 
You  have  married  my  daughter,  and  that 
ought  to  be  enough  for  you.  My  agreement 
was  not  to  be  looked  for,  placed  as  I  was, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  got  so 
much  the  best  of  the  bargain  that  a  little - 
modesty  would  become  you  very  well." 

Bearne  was  much  dismayed,  and  asked  his 
wife  w^hat  he  had  better  do.  "  It  occurs  to 
me,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  been  insulted, 
Avhich  is  rather  hard  to  bear,  and  must  be 
more  trying  to  you  than  to  me,  I  should 
think.  I  think  your  father  has  left  his 
temper  as  well  as  his  family  in  Greenland." 
Then  he  wiped  his  eyes  and  blinked  at 
Thorny. 

She  said :  "  Why  can't  you  leave  ray 
father  alone  ?  He  knows  nothing  of  you, 
and  you  might  have  seen  that  he  makes 
friendships  slowly.  There  is  something 
against  you,  I  know.  It  may  be  that  your 
eyes  are  always  on  the  drip."  Bearne  said 
that  it  was  hard  that  a  man's  infirmities 
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should  be  cast  up  against  him,  but  Thorny 
said,  "Well,  then,  be  careful  not  to  cast 
theirs  up  against  other  men."  But  Bearne 
was  unhappy  when  he  was  in  the  company 
of  people  who  did  not  love  him,  and  took 
his  wife  away  as  soon  as  he  could. 

After  he  had  gone,  Thorgils  spoke  his  mind 
to  Haering.  "  One  thing  displeases  me, 
brother,  in  your  ruling  of  my  business,  and 
that  is  your  handing  Thorny  over  to  that 
weeper.  He  overwept  your  foresight,  and* 
sluiced  your  pockets  of  more  than  you  should 
have  kept  there  for  his  washings.  My 
meaning  is  that  you  endowed  her  for  more 
than  the  man  was  worth.  I  think  that  he 
overreached  you,^  and  owe  him  a  grudge  for 
that."  ,  Haering  justified  himself,  but  said 
that  he  would  readily  pay  back  whatever 
Thorgils  thought  laid  out  in  excess  of 
reason.  Thorgils  would  not  hear  of  it.  "  It 
is  not  your  money  that  I  am  after,  but  my 
own,"  he  said.  "  But  now  we  will  leave  it. 
I  shall  have  time  enough  to  reach  an 
understanding  with  the  bleary  one.  Let 
him  sop  his  eyes  with  my  napkins  while  he 
can." 

Thorstan  White,  who  was  a  great  trader, 
did  not  stay  out  the  summer  at  Treadholt, 
but  was  therQ  just  long  enough  to  fit  out  a 
ship.  He  said  he  should  go  to  Norway,  and 
might  be  back  in  the  following  summer. 
Thorgils  sped  him  outward  with  great  good- 
will, and  they  parted  firm  friends.  After 
that  he  remained  quietly  at  home  throughout 
the  winter,  revolving  many  things  in  his 
mind.  He  seemed  to  be  in  the  trough 
between  manhood  and  old  age,  but,  as  it 
turned  out,  he  was  rather  renewing  his 
strength.     He  was  not  yet  fifty  years  old. 

In  the  spring  the  Thing  was  held  at  Arness, 
and  all  the  chief  men  of  the  country  rode  to 
it.  It  was  a  long  journey  from  Treadholt, 
seeing  Arness  lies  across  Rangriver  Yales,  on 
Thurso  Water;  but,  neverfcheless,  Thorgils 
went,  and  a  goodly  company  with  him. 

He  reached  the  place  late,  and  went  at 
once  to  the  booth  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him.  They  told  him  that  his  son-in-law 
and  Thorny  were  there,  and  he  heard  it 
grimly.  .  "  I  wish  them  joy  of  it,"  was  all  he 
said.  Nor  would  he  go  to  visit  them,  nor  did 
they  venture  to  come  over  to  him.  Thorny 
was  as  sharp  as  all  women  are  who  know 
things  otherwise  than  by  the  ears  or  eyes. 
She  understood  that  there  was  soreness  in 
her  father's  mind,  not  caused  by  that  in  her 
husband's  eyes.  Bearne  was  very  uneasy, 
and  caught  sight  of  Thorgils  more  than 
once  at  the  assemblies.      He   waited  upon 


him  patiently  with  his  eyes,  but  Thorgils 
made  as  though  he  was  unconscious  of  him. 
However,  he  was  not  at  all  unconscious. 

One  morning,  after  he  had  been  there 
nearly  a  week,  he  took  his  sword  in  his 
hand  and  went  directly  to  Bearne's  booth. 
Thorny  saw  him  coming,  and  a  bright  light 
came  into  her  eyes.  "  My  father  is  coming 
here,"  she  said  to  her  husband.  "  Up,  now, 
and  go  to  meet  him,  and  behave  yourself 
like  a  man.  Wipe  your  eyes  first,  for  the 
love  of  goodness.  I  can  see  that  his  anger 
has  come  to  a  head.  All  now  depends  upon 
you." 

Bearne  was  rather  flustered,  but  took 
hold  of  himself  and  went  to  the  booth 
door.  He  saw  Thorgils  coming  on  like  a 
strong  wind.  He  went  out  bare-headed  and 
weaponless  to  meet  him.  "  Hail,  kinsman," 
he  said.  "  This  is  what  I  have  been  hoping 
for.  Now  I  ask  you  to  take  up  your  lodging 
with  us  for  as  long  as  may  please  you.  I  only 
wish  to  serve  you,  and  all  I  have  is  at  your 
disposition  if  you  will  use  it." 

Thorgils  stopped  short  and  listened  to 
him.  Bearne  had  his  hand  out.  His  own 
anger  then  fell  off  him  like  a  cloak.  "  You 
speak  well,"  he  said,  "and  I  accept  your 
offer.  The  fact  is  that  I  was  coming  in  a, 
great  rage,  and  don't  know  what  might  have 
happened." 

Bearne  said  that  he  was  very  sorry  to 
have  displeased  him,  and  that  he  hoped  he 
would  stay  with  them  at  the  Pit.  "When 
you  are  there,"  he  said,  "  you  shall  look  over 
all  that  I  have,  and  what  you  please  to  take 
away  with  you,  that  you  shall  have  and 
welcome." 

Thorgils  laughed  quietly  and  patted  Bearne 
on  the  shoulder.  Then  they  went  into  the 
booth,  and  he  gave  Thorny  a  kiss,  and  seemed 
glad  to  be  with  her. 

When  the  Thing  was  over,  Thorgils  rode 
with  Bearne  and  Thorny  to  Pit,  which  was 
the  name  of  Bearne's  homestead.  He  saw 
everything  they  had,  and  approved  of  it. 
Thorny  told  him  that  it  was  all  his  if  he 
chose  to  take  it :  "  All  came  from  you,  and 
shall  go  back  again  at  your  will." 

Thorgils,  without  moving  a  muscle,  said 
that  he  would  look  over  the  stock  and  take 
what  seemed  fair  ;  and  when  he  went  through 
it  all  with  Bearne,  he  did  set  aside  twenty 
cows  and  a  six-score  ewes  as  his  when  he 
called  for  them.  To  this  Bearne  assented,  and 
presently  Thorgils  rode  home  to  Treadholt. 
In  due  time  he  sent  men  over  to  Pit  to  get 
in  the  stock  he  had  marked.  It  came  in, 
and  with  it  came   Thorny  herself  with  a 
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child  at  the  breast.  "  What  is  this,  mj 
child?" 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  set  against  my  husband,  and  regret 
that  I  was  given  to  him  at  all.  Now,  if  you 
will  have  me,  I  will  separate  from  him  and 
stay  here  with  you ;  and  you  can  have  all 
my  dowry  back  again  whenever  you  wish. 
So  says  Bearne  himself." 

Thorgils  was  much  affected  by  her  meek- 
ness, and  gave  her  his  blessing.  "A  blessing 
on  you,  and  on  Bearne  as  well,"  he  said. 
"  You  are  good  souls,  and  I  have  tried  you 
over-hard.  I  own  that  I  thought  he  had 
overreached  them  that  had  you  in  charge, 
but  that  doubt  of  mine  soon  left  me.  '  He 
met  me  at  Arness  hke  a  man,  and  when  I 
went  to  Pit  I  only  acted  so  to  try  him.  Now 
you  shall  take  all  this  back  home  with  you, 
and  be  sure  that  I  shall  never  part  you  two. 
Tell  Bearne  that  he  and  I  shall  be  good 
friends  after  this,  for  I  never  forget  the 
goodness  in  a  man,  whatever  I  may  do  with 
his  badness." 

So  that  trouble  was  all  smoothed  over,  and 
Thorgils  lived  at  ease,  but  very  lonely. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

HELGA,   THORORD'S   DAUtjHTER. 

He  bore  his  loneliness  as  long  as  he  could, 
but  found  himself  getting  older ;  and  the 
older  he  grew,  the  less  he  liked  being  alone. 
What  he  remembered  chiefly  about  Thorey 
now  was  her  presence  about  the  house — how 
good  she  was  to  look  at,  how  pleasant  the 
sound  of  her  voice.  A  man,  he  thought, 
lost  the  savour  of  the  good  things  of  this  life 
by  having  them  unseasoned  by  a  woman's 
grace  on  them.  At  one  time  he  thought  of 
taking  Thorny  at  her  word,  and  having  her 
and  Bearne  to  live  with  him.  But  he  gave 
that  up  very  soon.  He  was  fond  of  Thorny, 
and  had  grown  fond  of  Bearne,  too — a 
faithful  man — but  he  knew  himself.  Small 
things  vexed  him,  and  to  see  a  man  always 
wiping  his  eyes  would  have  led  to  no  good. 
"  I  should  try  to  mend  his  sore  eyes,  and 
fail,  and  hate  them  worse  than  before." 
Then  he  thought  of  marrying  again,  and  the 
more  he  thought  of  it,'  the  more  he  liked  the 
thought.  He  would  be  very  good  to  her  ; 
he  knew  that.  She  would  be  like  a  daughter 
to  him,  and  yet  by  no  means  a  daughter. 
And  there  would  be  children,  without  which 
a  woman  was  nought,  and  a  house  less  than 
nought.  Yes,  he  would  get  him  a  wife.  It 
was  not  at  all  too  late. 


He  went  over  to  Pit  and  talked  to  Beathe 
about  it.  '* Bearne,"  he  said,  "you  have 
found  yourself  a  good  wife ;  now  i5nd  one 
for  me."  Bearne  gazed  out  of  his  watery 
eyes  for  a  little  while,  and  then  told  him 
that  the  girl  was  found.  "And  who  is 
she?" 

"  She  is  Helga,  Thorord's  daughter,"  said 
Bearne,  "  a  girl  of  a  thousand.  A  fat  girl, 
^and  very  good-tempered."  Thorgils  said 
that  she  sounded  promising.  *'  You  shall 
see  her,"  Bearne  said.  "  We  will  go  to  Shale 
in  the  morning.  Thorord  lives  near  Shale. 
He  is  priest  of  Olvus,  and  is  a  relative 
of  mine  by  the  mother's  side.  The  trouble 
will  be,  not  with  Thorord,  who  is  a  reasonable 
man,  but  rather  with  Shafto,  the  girl's 
brother." 

"  And  what  is  the  matter  with  Shafto  ?  " 

Bearne  looked  serious.  "He  is  leagued 
with  Asgrim  EUida-Grimsson,  and  Asgrim 
rather  favours  the  girl  himself." 

"  He  is  always  crossing  my  road,"  said 
Thorgils,  "  or  he  used  to  be.  But  I  don't 
doubt  I  can  deal  with  Shafto.  How  qld  is 
your  Helga  ?  " 

"She  will  be  seventeen,'  I  dare  say,", says 
Bearne. 

"  Well,  we  will  see  her,"  Thorgils  said. 
"  There  will  be  no  harm  done." 

Whether  Bearne,  in  his  anxiety  to  stand 
well  with  Thorgils,  busied  himself  in  the 
affair  beforehand  or  not,  he  and  Thorgils 
were  received  at  Shale  with  much  more 
interest  than  a  simple  visit  would  have 
warranted.  Thorord  was  a  plain  and  bluff 
sort  of  man,  but  his  son  Shafto  had  a  scowling 
brow,  which  was  freely  at  work  just  now. 
They  saw  Helga  before  supper,  but  not  to 
speak  to,  as  she  was  busy.  She  was  plump 
rather  than  fat,  and  had  a  pretty,  fresh- 
cqloured  face,  fair  hair,  and  light-blue  eyes. 
The  excitement  of  the  moment  —  visitors 
with  all  sorts  of  implication  in  their  coming 
— was  very  becoming  to  her.  Thorgils,  in 
his  quiet  way,  watched  her,  and  knew  all 
about  it.  He  thought  to  himself  :  If  a  girl 
could  always  contrive  to  be  on  the  edge  of 
an  asking  in  marriage,  how  her  beauty  would 
be  enhanced  !  * 

After  supper  was  over — at  which  she  had 
served  the  guests  and  her  father — she  came 
and  sat  beside  Thorord  and  listened  to  the 
talk.  "  It  should  have  interested  her,  for 
Thorgils  was  relating  his  adventures  in  the 
wilderness,'  but  it  did  not.  She  was  judg'ng 
the  speaker  all  the  while,  this  sad-faced, 
thin,  and  very  tall  man  whom  she  guessed 
to  be  as  old  as  her  father.     All  her  pretty 
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fluster  died  away  ;  she  didn't  want  to  marry 
him  at  all.  Her  other  suitor,  whom  she  had 
never  seen,  Asgrim  Ellida-Grimsson,  must 
be  the  better  match.  Everybody  had  some- 
thing to  say  of  his  great  way  of  life,  and 
she  understood,  too,  that  he  wore  splendid 
clothes,    and    that  .  his    horses    had    fine 


depths  of  him  even  if  she  had  wished  to 
guess  at  it,  which  she  did  not.  By  and  by 
she  grew  very  depressed,  and,  sHpping  out  of 
her  father's  arm,  left  the  men  to  themselves, 
and  went  rather  unhappily  to  bed.  Shafto 
found  her  pouting  and  red-eyed  next  day, 
and  did  his  best  for  his  friend  Asgrim  ;  but 


*  He  walked  by  them  all  to  where  Helga 


trappings.  He  was  a  nobleman,  and  looked 
it,  or  so  they  said.  This  man  of  the  quiet 
voice  might  be  noble  also,  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  it  about  him.  He  was  grey,  very 
thin  ;  his  doublet  was  shabby,  threadbare  in 
places.  He  talked  to  the  company  at  large, 
so  far  as  she  could  see,  never  looked  at  her 
at  all.     She  could  never  have  guessed  at  the 


and  toot-  her  by  th6  wrist.* 


in  the  ineantime  Thorgils  had  asked  for  her, 
and  her  father  was  inclined  towards  him  on 
all  sorts  of  grounds. 

Thorgils  rode  away  home,  thinking  much 

of  Helga.     "  Before  I  know  it,  I  shall  be  in 

love  with  that  good-tempered,  comfortable 

iii,"  he  told  Bearne.     "  I  don't  believe  that 

shall  ever  love  a  woman  again  as  I  loved 
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Thorey,  and  I  don't  believe  that  I  shall  ever 
again  meet  with  such  a  woman  as  she  was. 
Your  Thorny  comes  near  her,  but  not  to 
reach  the  edge  of  her  shadow.  Yet  this  girl 
pleases  me,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  settle 
the  business  for  me,  Bearne." 

Bearne  said :  "  Leave  it  for  a  little. 
There's  much  to  be  done.  Young  Shafto 
will  be  a  great  obstacle.  I  can  see  he  don't 
care  about  it,  and  that  he  means  to  get  the 
girl  on  his  side.  We  will  talk  it  all  over 
at  the  Thing,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  make 
Shafto  more  aware  of  you  than  he  is  just  now." 

Thorgils  smiled,  and  rather  stretched  his 
smile.  "  I  am  thinking  that  I  can  deal 
with  Shafto,"  he  said. 

Nothing  more  was  attempted  until  the 
Thing  at  midsummer,  and  then  Thorgils 
spoke  to  Thorord  again,  and  Thorord  seemed 
to  favour  him  strongly.  Shafto  kept  out  of 
the  way,  and  bestowed  himself  in  Asgrim's 
booth.  When  Thorgils  had  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Thorord,  as  he  thought, 
he  now  saw  Asgrim  and  Shafto  always  in  the 
booth  where  Thorord  lodged,  and  guessed 
what  was  going  on.  Next  time  he  mentioned 
his  business  to  Thorord,  the  man  had  cooled 
off.  Thorgils  became  angry,  and  said  that 
he  would  wring  Shafto's  neck  for  him.    , 

A  ship  came  into  Einar's-haven  that 
summer.  Bearne  of  the  Pit  told  Thorgils  ^ 
about  it.  He  had  had  the  news  from  Shale, 
and  said  that  Shafto  w^as  going  over  to  see 
what  was  to  be  seen.  Thorgils  said  :  "  Right. 
He  shall  see  me,  at  any  rate."  He  went  to 
the  haven  with  Col  and  three  other  men, 
crossed  the  ferry,  and  stood  on  the  other 
side  waiting.  '  By  and  by  Shafto  came  riding 
down  to  the  ferry,  with  some  men  with  him. 
He  saw  the  horses  feeding  on  the  other  side, 
and  that  they  had  saddles  on  them. 

"  Whose  horses  ?  "  He  was  told,  Thorgils' 
of  Treadholt.  "Oh,"  said  Shafto,  ''and 
where  is  Thorgils  of  Treadholt  himself  ?  " 

"  He  is  thereabouts  in  the  brushwood,"  he 
was  told.  "I  think  he  waits  for  an  enemy. 
It  looks  like  that." 

Shafto  turned  to  his  men  and  told  them 
that  they  had  better  get  back  home.  "I 
have  been  talking  to  the  ferryman,  and  hear  / 
that  the  goods  are  going  very  dear  just  now. 
Later  on,  the  prices  will  be  better ;  but  if 
we  go  over  now,  they  will  be  sure  to  keep 
them  up,  thinking  we  are  eager."  They 
went  home  then,  but  everybody  had  seen 
the  horses  across  the  river,  and  knew  whose 
they  were,  and  all  about  it. 

Thorord  said  that  he  had  known  how  it 
would  be.    "  You  and  your  handsome  friend 


Asgrim  will  get  me  into  trouble  with  that 
Viking,"  he  told  Shafto.  "Do  you  think 
we  can  go  on  like  this— not  daring  to  cross 
our  own  river?  He  shall  have  Helga  as 
soon  as  he  pleases,  for  me.  I  seem  to  know 
the  man.  He  is  slow  to  rouse,  but  not  to 
be  turned  from  his  putpose  by  anything  you 
can  do.  Now,  Asgrim's  not  that  kind.  You 
can  pay  Asgrim  for  an  affront  with  a  good 
present,  and  he  will  think  no  more  about  it ; 
but  Thorgils  would  take  nothing  but  the 
one  thing." 

After  that  he  sent  word  to  Thorgils  that 
the  betrothal  should  be  when  he  pleased, 
and  the  wedding  at  Shale  before  the  winter  ; 
and  so  it  was  done.  Helga  was  in  very  low 
spirits  about  it,  and,  as  well  as  that,  dreadfully 
frightened  of  Thorgils.  It  was  not  a  happy 
beginning. 

When  they  came  home  to  Treadholt,  there 
was  a  feast,  and  everybody  paid  court  to  the 
bride,  except,  it  seemed,  the  bridegroom. 
He  was  in  one  of  his  silent  moods,  and  had 
very  little  to  say.  Helga  was  happy  enough 
while  the  guests  were- there,  but  when  she 
was  alone  with  her  husband,  she  did  not 
seem  able  to  say  a  word  to  him.  However, 
she  was  his  wife  now,  and  certainly  he  was 
kind  to  her  ;  but  it  hadn't  turned  out  as  he 
expected.  He  thought  that  she  would  have 
been  as  happy  and  light-hearted  bustling 
about,  Treadholt  as  he  had  seen  her  at  Shale. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  !  He  was  disappointed, 
and  showed  that  he  was.  That  made  her 
worse. 

It  went  on  very  badly  all  through  the 
summer,  and  towards  the  winter,  but  before 
it  had  begun  to  snow,  Helga  thought  that 
she  could  bear  herself  no  longer.  So  one 
day,  when  Thorgils  was  out  on  the  fells 
rounding  up  sheep,  she  told  one  of  the 
servants  that  she  was  going  over  to  Shale, 
and .  that  he  must  saddle  two  horses,  as  she 
would  want  him  to  come  with  her.  She 
rode  accompanied  as  far  as  the  house,  and, 
being  come  to  the  garth-gate,  Helga  got 
down,  and  told  the  man  to  return  with -both 
the  horses,  as  she  was  going  to  stay  there. 
And  so  she  did,  though  Thorord  blamed  her, 
and  said  that  she  must  take  the  consequences, 
whatever  they  were.  Shafto  said  she  had 
done  right,  and  Helga  herself  felt  sure  that 
Thorgils  would  never  claim  her  again.  "  He 
looks  on  me  as  one  of  the  servant-maids," 
she  said,  "  and  doesn't  know  one  of  us  from 
the  other." 

Thorord  told  her  that  that  was  nonsense. 

Helga,  tossing  her  head,  said,  "  He  can  do 
very  well  without  me  there,  you  will  see." 
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She  was  at  home  for  several  days  without 
any  message  from  Treadholt,  and  then  there 
came  an  evening  when  they  were  sitting  at 
board,  and  heard  a  horse  outside  in  the 
garth,  then  presently  a  single  thump  at  the 
door.  It  was  opened  by  one  of  the  hinds, 
and  Thorgils  came  into  the  hall. 

He  looked  a  great  warrior,  having  a  helm 
on  his  head  and  his  sword  Earth-house-prey 
in  his  hand.  He  took  no  notice  of  anybody 
as  he  walked  up  the  hall — neither  saluted 
Thorord  nor  anyone  else.  He  walked  by 
them  all  to  where  Helga  was  sitting,  and 
took  her  by  the  wrist.  She  rose  as  he  did 
it,  and  made  no  resistance  to  bim.  He  led 
her  out  of  the  house  and  into  the  yard,' 
where  his  horse  was  standing,  lifted  her 
quite  easily  and  put  her  in  the  saddle,  then 
mounted  himself  behind  her  and  rode  away. 
There  had  been  that  about  him  which  had 
held  everyone  still  in  his  place  to  see  what 
he  was  going  to  do  ;  but  when  he  was  sure, 
Shaf  to,  very  red  in  the  face,  got  up  and  asked 
his  father  that  some  of  them  might  go  after 
him.  Thorord,  angry,  scoffed  at  him.  .  "  A 
pretty  sight  you  would  be,  following  a  man 


like  him,  keeping  your  distance  and  not 
daring  to  diminish  it  by  half  a  yard.  That 
is  how  finches  follow  a  kite,  I  think.  Keep 
out  of  the  man's  way,  and  deem  yourself 
lucky  that  he  don't  send  for  you  to  know 
what  you  want  to  do,  meddling  with  his 
affairs.  And  what  is  it  that  you  suppose 
yourself  to  be  doing,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
He  came  after  his  own,  and  he  took  it  away 
with  him.  No  man  of  this  house  shall  go 
after  him — I'll  see  to  that." 

Thorgils  said  nothing  to  Helga  all  the 
way  home,  but  when  he  had  her  indoors  he 
surprised  her  very  much.  She  was  in  a 
great  fright,  and  thought  she  was  going  to 
be  beaten  ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he  took  her 
in  hts  arms  and  kissed  her  well.  Then  she 
began  to  cry,  and  said  that  she  was  sorry. 
"My  dear,"  he  said,  ",it  is  I  who  am  sorry. 
Until  I  had  lost  you  I  didn't  know  how 
much  I  wanted  you.  Now  w^e  understand 
each  other,  and  things  will  go  better  between 
us." 

The  next  year  Helga  had  a  son.  They 
called  him  Grim,  and  he  was  the  first  of 
many. 


(^To  he  continued,) 


BLUEBELLS. 


'ITyTHOM  are  you  awaiting  now, 
^^     Fairies  of  the  dells? 
Why  this  carpet  spread  below. 
Why  these  myriad  bells? 


She  is  a  timid  queen,  I  guess, 

That  you,  with  loyal  care, 
Should  guard  her  white  feet  lest  they  press 

The  hard  earth  anywhere. 


Blue  delight,  is  it  a  queen 
Who  comes,  that  you  display 

This  carpet  which  our  eyes  have  seen 
Lead  to  the  woodland  way? 


Why  does  she  come?    It  is  the  morn 

That  she  to  marriage  goes, 
Else  why  do  all  the  woods  adorn 

With  each  spring  flower  that  blows? 


Spring  flower!     Ah,  now  1  know  her  name- 
Thus  chance  words  truth  do  bring, 

Lighting  our  souls  with  sudden  flame- 
She  is  the  Maid  of  Spring ! 

RICHARD  CHURCH. 


THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  WORKER 

HOW  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  MUNITION  MAKERS 
HAVE  BEEN  ASCERTAINED  AND  MET 

By  S.    L.    BENSUSAN 

Illustrated  from  official  photographs^  hj  permission  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 


HEN  it  became 
necessary  to  estab- 
lish munition  works 
throughout  the 
length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  the 
Government  ad- 
visers were  quick 
to  recognise  that 
national  production 
had  entered  upon 
a  new  phase.  Of  factory  laws  there  was 
no  lack,  but  they  existed  primarily  to 
protect  the  worker  against  undue  pressure 
in  peace  time.  Now  that  output  had 
become  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
the  Empire,  the  great  desideratum  was 
not  to  enforce,  but  to  remove  restrictions, 
to  dilute  skilled  with  unskilled  labour,  to 
bring  women,  girls,  and  boys  to  the  pitch 
of  maximum  proficiency,  and  to  keep  the 
factories  running  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
for  seven  days  a  week.  Nothing  less  than 
stark  necessity  could  justify  the  pressure, 
nothing  less  than  a  genuine  and  self-sacrificing 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  would 
have  assented  to  it.  Eaud  mora  —  the 
'  factories  sprang  up ;  the  men,  the  women, 
and  the  children  just  released  from  school, 
flocked  to  them.  The  throb  of  machinery 
did  not  cease.  Output  grew\  The  workers 
accepted  the  long  hours  with  something  akin 
to  enthusiasm ;  complaints  were  few,  though 
breakdowns  were  not  infrequent.  But 
experienced  men,  to  whom  a  factory  is  a 
machine  and  output  a  mathematical  calcu- 
lation, realised  that  something  was  wrong. 
The  amount  of  work  done  did  not  increase 
with  the  lengthening  of  the  hours  of  labour. 
Some  said  the  six-day  week  that  respected 
the  Sabbath  was  more  productive  than  the 
seven-day  week  that  ignored  it.     Managers 
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spoke  of  strange  experiments,  of  brief  rests 
with  refreshment  in  the  middle  of  long 
spells,  of  the  measured  effect  of  hunger  upon 
output  and  health,  of  good,  well -cooked, 
nourishing  food,  properly  served,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  craving  for  stimulants.  The 
"  Science  of  Business  Management,"  that 
takes  all  these  things  into  account,  had  been 
studied  in  the  United  States,  and  was  not 
without  a  following  in  Germany  and  France  ; 
apparently  only  a  few  enlightened  and 
wealthy  business  men,  not  free  from  leanings 
towards  philanthropy,  had  followed  the 
course  of  progress  in  England.  Appointed 
to  the  newly-created  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  certain  grave  problems  which  were 
seen  to  come  ultimately  under  one  head  and, 
in  a  collective  capacity,  to  ask  this  question  : 
"What  is  the  maximum  output,  and  how 
can  that  maximum  output  be  maintained 
with  due  regard  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  all  classes  of  workers  employed  ?  " 

The  road  to  knowledge  was  strewn 
with,  pitfalls.  Trade  unions  »  called  for 
consideration.  Many  managers  held  the 
short-sighted  view  that  munition  factories 
should  be  judged  by  output  rather  than 
by  method  of  production,  and  that  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  direction  of  a 
factory  must  reduce  its  efficiency.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  faced  the  difficulty  in  the  right  way. 
He  appointed  a  Health  of  Munition  Workers 
Committee  of  Experts,  with  Sir  George 
Newman,  M.D.,  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
as  chairman.  On  that  committee  of  a  dozen 
people  were  distinguished  physicians  like  Sir 
Thomas  Barlow,  scientists  like  Professors 
Boycott  and  Leonard  Hill,  Home  Office 
experts,  and  men  of  affairs.  There  were 
two  ladies  on  the  committee,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  find,  from  the  dawning  of  the 
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industrial  era  down  to  the  present  time,  a 
series  of  documents  possessing  a  more  vital 
national  significance  than  the  reports  issued. 
It  is  not  that  we  have  lacked  sound,  ample, 
and  far  lengthier  reports  than  any  of  the 
new  ones,  but  because  these  came  at  a 
moment  when  the  national  conscience  is 
deeply  stirred,  when  the  spirit  of  national 
brotherhood  is  in  the  air,  and  the  matters  at 
issue  between  capital  and  labour  are  known 
to  thousands  who  never  heard  of  them 
before.  Consequently,  the  reports  have 
made  a  lasting  impression.  The  probleins 
of  industrial  reconstruction  that  will  arise 
with  peace  are  recognised  on  every  hand  to 


food,  at  proper  times  and  low  prices,  every 
incentive  to  cleanliness,  sufficient  sleep,  short 
spells  of  rest  during  work,  moderate  hours, 
occasional  holidays,  one  free  day  in  seven, 
periodical  medical  examination,  quick  skilled 
attention  in  case  of  illness,  and  certain 
'  welfare  supervisors,'  who  will  go  about  the 
factories,  studying  the  needs  and  grievances 
of  the  workers,  watching  the  moral  growth  of 
the  young,  and  seeing  that  all  regulations  for 
the  well-being  of  the  workers  are  strictly 
carried  out." 

The  reports  affirm  the  supreme  value  of 
humanity.  They  point  out  that  what  is 
injurious   to  the  individual   is,  in  the-  long 
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be  second  in  importance  only  to  those  of 
war  itself.  The  reports  of  the  Newman 
Committee  form,  in  a  way,  a  new  Magna 
Charta  for  the  toilers  in  factory  and  work- 
shop, and  ys\\\  doubtless  be  a  guide  to  every 
large-minded  and  intelligent  employer  of 
labour.  Briefly  put,  or,  rather,  put  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  sentencje,  some  of  the 
most  acute  intellects  in  the  service  of 
the  country  have  presented  reports  that 
say :  "  You  will  get  the  best  work  from 
men,  women,  and  children  fresh  from  school 
if  you  .place  them  in  well-lighted,  well- 
ventilated,  and  properly  appointed  factories, 
seeing  that  they  have  abundance  of  nourishing 


run,  injurious  to  the  State.  One  would  not 
think,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  of  turning 
for  fascinating  pages  to  any  of  the  countless 
papers  "presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  command  of  His  Majesty," 
but  the  dozen  or  more  of  reports  signed  by 
Sir  George  Newman  have  an  interest  for 
every  man  and  woman  who  has  the  well-being 
of  his  country  at  heart. 

They  prove  beyond  all  question  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  worker  and  the  employer 
are  identical ;  that,  within  all  reasonable 
limits,  the  better  the  conditions  under  which 
a  task  is  carried  out,  the  better  will  be  the 
result  of  the  labour  expended.     They  show 
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nniliistakablj  that  the  worker  who  is  riot 
well  housed,  well  fed,  and  properly  rested, 
cannot  work  well  for  long,  and  even  then 
risks  ultimate  incapacity ;  that  recreation  is 
essential,  and  monotonous  work  demands  it ; 
that  the  weekly  day  of  rest  is  founded  upon 
natural  law  as  well  as  moral  sanction ;  and 
that  those  who  work  as  well  as  they  are  able 
for  very  long  hours  might,  and  probably  will, 
show  better  results  if  those  hours  are  cut ' 
down.  Many  of  the  old  questions  between 
employer  and  employed  are  answered  by 
experts  to  whose  ripe  judgment  all  must  bow. 
So  much  may  be  said  by  way  of  general 
statement.     Let  us  deal  briefly  with  details, 


of  disease  can  be  noted  and  checked,  and  the 
conditions  of  employment  varied  or  modified 
as  the  doctor  may  advise.  By  the  Factories 
and  Workshops  Act  (1901)  boys  and  girls 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  are  limited  to 
a  working  week  of  sixty  hours;  but  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  power  under  the  Act 
to  lengthen  these  hours,  and  has  used  that 
power.  Generally,  the  Committee  disapproves 
of  the  extension,  arid  urges  close  inquiry 
into  the  conditions  under  which  boy  and. 
girl  workers  are  living,  the  distance  they 
must  travel  to  and  from  their  homes,  the 
state  of  these  homes,  and  the  vital  questions 
of  food  and  sleep. 


A    TYPICAL    KITCHEN. 


remembering  that  Sir  George  Newman's 
Committee  was  compelled  to  bear  in  mind 
throughout  its  inquiry  the  bitter  need  of  this 
country  and  its  Allies  for  the  maximum 
output  of  all  munitions  of  war,  and  that  it 
was  appointed  to  bring  working  conditions  into 
harmony  with  needs,  and  not  to  subordinate 
national  needs  to  working  conditions. 

It  is  notorious  that  there  is  danger  of 
poison  from  the  handling  of  high  explosives, 
and  the  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Home  Office  regulation  compelling  periodical 
examination  of  lead  workers  be  extended  to 
those  who  are  handling  lead  compounds.  By 
taking  this  precaution  the  earliest  symptoms 


The  Committee's  earliest  memorandum 
was  an  appeal  against  Sunday  work — "a 
serious  evil  which  should  be  steadily  and 
systematically  discouraged  and  restricted  " — 
and  adds  a  suggestion  that  it  be  limited  to 
those  who  have  tcf  mend  or  sharpen  tools, 
look  after  furnaces,  and  keep  machinery  in 
order.  These  workers  should  have  some 
other  day  in  the  week  for  rest  and  recreation. 
Where  Sunday  work  cannot  be  dispensed 
with j  relief  shifts  of  volunteers  might  meet 
the  difficulty.  The  maximum  legal  stretch 
of  continuous  work  is  five  hours ;  the 
Committee  recommends  a  break  in  this  time. 

Very    carefully    collected    statistics    are 
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published  dealing  with  the  length  of  work 
in  terms  of  output,  and  it  is^ shown  that  the 
output  improves  ^hen  hours  are  moderate, 
that  more  work  is  done  on  day  shift  than  on 
night  shift,  that  night  workers  should  not 
be  turned  into  day  workers  at  short  intervals, 
because  the  body  takes  some  time  to  adapt 
itself  to  sleeping  by  day  and  working  by 
night.  The  small  hours  of  the  morning  are 
not  as  productive  as  others,  and  the  factory 
supervision   is   generally  at   its  lowest  ebb 


be  constant  and  uniform  in  illumination, 
neither  falling  on  the  operator's  eyes  nor 
casting  shadow  on  his  work. 

The  health  of  workers  is  affected  inter 
alia  by  the  hours,  the  strain  of  night  labour, 
posture  of  work,  physical  strain,  ventilation, 
temperature,  lighting  and  dust,  personal 
hygiene.  The  whole  question  of  the  laws 
of  health  acting  on  masses  working  under 
artificial  conditions  is  studied  at  some  length. 
A  rest-room  is  advised  for  those  who  suffer 
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during  this  period.  The  pace  of  work  rises 
before  a  holiday  and  slackens  after  it. 
The  break  in  the  middle  of  the  morning, 
taken  by  farm  hands  all  over  England,  is 
recommended  for  munition  workers.  The 
question  of  ventilation  is  of  vast  importance, 
and  we  learn  that  air  chemically  pure  may 
be  so  "uniform  and  monotonous"  that 
none  can  work  well  in  it ;  women  are  very 
susceptible  to  its  shortcomings.  Lighting 
must  be  adequate  ;  head  or  roof  lights  are 
better  than  wall  or  lateral  lights  ;  they  must 


temporarily  from  strain  ;  all  accidents  are  to 
be  treated  promptly  ;  a  local  dressing-station 
is  advised  for  each  work  place,  and  a  central 
station  or  surgery. 

The  study  of  fatigue  makes  a  particularly 
interesting  paper.  The  spurt  in  work  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  day  is  considered, 
and  the  length  of  rest  required  to  enable  the 
toxic  products  of  fatigue — for  fatigue  is  a 
form  of  poisoning — to  be  eliminated  from 
the  system.  More  work,  we  are  told,  is 
done  with  periods  of  rest  than  by  keeping 
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on  steadily.  A  "  day  off  "  may  save  weeks 
of  work.  Sixty-five  hours  in  the  week  is 
regarded  as  a  war-time  maximum,  and  we 
are  told  that  many  men,  in  their  anxiety  to 
keep  pn,  very  often  froni  patriotic  .motives, 
succumb  to  fatigue,  and,  losing  their  appetites, 
are  driven  to  stimulants.  ''  Industrial 
alcoholism  "  is  traceable,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee,  to  lack  of  reasonable  hours 
and  good,  cheap  food,  and,  with  this  in 
mind,  the  estabhshment  of  canteens,  amply 
equipped,  where  men  may  eat  in  comfort 
and  cheaply,  is  insisted  on.  All  factory 
holidays  should  stand  even  in  war-time, 
and  for  women,  girls,  and  boys  a  maximum 
of  sixty  \Vorking  hours  weekly  is  suggested, 
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the    practice     of    giving    overtime     being 
condemned. 

For  women  workers  the  three  eight-hour 
shift  system  is  recommended,  with  a  break 
of  ten  minutes  and  some  refreshment  at 
the  end  of  four  hours.  Mucb  standing  and 
the  lifting  of  heavy  weights  by  women  is 
deprecated,  and  for  married  women  there 
should  be  something  akin  to  preferential 
treatment  in  the  matter  of  hours.  The 
number  of  small  accidents  to  the  eyes  is 
on  the  increase,  as  was  to  be  expected,  and, 
after  giving  detailed  advice  as  to  their 
treatment,  the  Committee  recommends  the 
use  of  suitable  goggles,  and  supplies 
,  illustrations  of  the  type  most  desirable. 
Finally,   the    estabhshment   of    bathrooms, 


with  ample  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water, 
is  advocated,  and  the  most  commodious 
and  least  expensive  installation  described. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  although  the 
directors  of  a  inunition  works  may  wish  to 
fall  in  with  all  the  wise  suggestions  of  Sir 
George  Newman's  Committee,  there  has  not 
been  in  the  past  any  machinery  for  "  welfare 
work."  Directoi*s  and  managers  alike  are 
concerned  in  the  first  place  with  output. 
They  find  it  easier  to  welcome  beneficial 
change  than  to  ensue  it.  Happily,  under 
the  Munitions  of  War  Act  of  1915,  the 
Minister  oi  Munitions  can  give  directions 
as -to  the  conditions  of  work.  His  power 
extends  over  all  questions  relating  to 
workrooms,  food, 
hours  of  work, 
wages,  amenities, 
health  precautions, 
supervision,  indi- 
vidual considera- 
tion, the  preventing 
of  nagging  and 
bullying,  recrea- 
tion, transit  facili- 
ties, hostels,  and 
some  other  minor 
matters.  The  aim 
and  object  of  the 
Ministry-  of  Muni- 
tions is  to  obtain 
for  workers  the  best 
possible  conditions 
of  life  and  occupa- 
tion, and  for  the 
proper  carrying 
out  of  this  object 
"welfare  super- 
visors "  have  been 
created  for  men, 
women,  and  boys. 
In  "national  factories"  these  supervisors 
are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  :  in  "  controlled  "  establishments 
they  are  appointed  by  the  management,  and 
their  appointment  reported  to  the  Ministry. 
These  positions  are  extremely  responsible, 
calling  for  tact  and  a  strong  will,  education, 
sympathy,  and  some  knowledge  of  industrial 
conditions.  The  London  School  of  Economics, 
always  to  the  fore  in  good  works,  and 
Universities  of  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Bristol,  Edinburgh,  and  G-lasgow,  have 
established  courses  of  social  study,  including 
lectures  and  practical  work,  for  those  who  wish 
to  qualify  as  supervisors,  and  both  employers 
and  employed  recognise  the  great  value  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  hitherto. 


[John  Doig. 
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Lady  "welfare  supervisors"  take  their 
instructions  from  the  general  manager,  and 
refer  to  him  in  all  matters  of  difficulty ; 
subordinate  officials  have  no  authority  to 
interfere  with  them.  Supervisors  of  boys 
are  appointed,  and  their  precise  functions 
determined  by  the  management  of  the 
factory.  They  aim  to  establish  the  necessary 
minimum  of  discipline  required  by  lads  fresh 
from  the  restraints  of  school  and  now  in  the 
ranks  of  wage-earners,  but  the  prime  object 
of  the  supervisors  of  both  sexes  is  to  establish 
personal  friendly  relations  with  the  employed, 
to  enable  the  workers  to  understand  that 
not  only  is  their  material  w^elfare  a  proper 


It  is  not  permissible  to  name  the  great 
factory  I  was  allowed  to  inspect,  or  even  to 
indicate  its  whereabouts.  Sufficient  to  say 
that  it  is  in  London,  and  was  devoted  to  the 
most  peaceful  and  useful  work  in  times  of 
peace,  when  it  accommodated  at  most  some 
hundreds  of  male  workers.  To-day,  at  the 
bidding  of  national  needs,  the  ground  round 
it  has  been  covered  with  workshops.  Electric^ 
power  drives  vast  machinery  all  through 
the  day  and  night,  and  upwards  of  three 
thousand  women  and  girls  direct  the  power 
to  the  nieedful  ends.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
describe  the  workshops  themselves  or  the 
nature  of  the  work  done.     The  illustrations 
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concern  of  the  employer,  but  that  they  may 
bring  their  personal  needs  and  difficulties  to 
one  competent  and  willing  to  assist  and 
advise  them,  not  only  in  matters  relating 
to  the  actual  work  of  the  factory,  but  on 
some  at  least  of  the  questions  that  arise 
outside  its  walls.  One  and  all  are  helped 
to  understand  that  their  well-being  is  of 
importance  to  the  State.  Here  we  have  a 
deliberate  reversal  of  the  conditions  that 
obtained  in  all  save  a  few  well-manao^ed 
English  factories  down  to  the  time  when 
war  began,  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  of  some 
interest  to  describe  the  work  and  its  results 
as  seen  in  one  of  the  factories  that  is  now 
in  full  blast. 


.  tell  as  mucli  of  the  whole  story  as  is 
necessary,  and  the  object  of  my  visit  was 
less  to  see  how,  hour  by  hour,  the  needs  of 
the  vast  Allied  armies  are  being  served,  than 
to  find  out  how,  under  the  new  industrial 
regime,  the  workers  upon  whom,  so  much 
depends  find  their  needs  supplied— I  might 
say  anticipated.  The  first  impressions  were 
of  light  and  warmth,  ample  air  space,  and 
good  spirits.  Workers,  from  girls  in  their 
teens  to  middle-aged  women,  in  their  blue 
overalls  and  neat  caps,  were  busy  under  the 
most  hygienic  conditions.  Outside  the  factory 
the  weather  was  at  its  worst ;  inside  there 
was  nothing  to  suggest  the  surrounding 
discomfort.      So   intent   were   the   workers 
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upon  tbeir  several  tasks  that  it  wa«  possible 
to  observe  the  procedure  in  all  the  shops 
without  attracting  any  attention  or  making 
as  much  as  one^  pair  of  busy  hands  slacken 
at  its.  task.  I  noticed  that  every  seat  had 
a  back  to  it  —  a  small  matter,  but  how 
significant  of  forethought.  It  was  hard  to 
reahse  that  more  than  six  hours  of  the  day 
shift  had  already  passed  ;  there  was  no  sense 
of  fatigue.  The  work  demanded  the  nicest 
care,  for  when  it  had  passed  the  factory  tests, 
every  article  turned  out  had  to  go  to 
Woolwich  for  a  further  critical  examination 


the  loss  on  the  catering  department  runs 
into  live  figures  annually ;  but  though  this 
is  a  serious  matter  enough,  no  attempt  is 
'  or  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  quantity  or 
the  quality  of  the  food.  The  health  of 
the  workers  is  the  first  consideration,  and 
if  they  were  left  to  go  out  in ,  all  weathers 
and  face  the  discomforts  and  high  prices  of 
the  eating-houses,  the  loss  in  output  and 
general  condition  would  probably  be  greater 
than  the  loss  on  the  catering  department. 
Every  worker  has  a  given  place  at  a  certain 
table  for  dinner ;  at  breakfast  and  tea-time 
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before  receiving  the  official  stamp  that  is  its 
safe  conduct  to  the  fields  of  war. 

We  went  through  the  shops  from  end  to 
end,  noting  everywhere  the  same  steady, 
unostentatious  industry,  and  then  to  the 
restaurant,  where  thousands  of  meals  are 
served  daily.  The  dinner  menu  was  a 
lenjs^thy  one,  and  the  kitchen  behind  the 
dining  hall  was  of  the  size  and  equipment 
demanded.  There  was  ample  choice,  and 
the  highest  price  for  a  meat  dish  was 
sixpence,  while  some  of  the  items  were  no 
more  than  a  penny,  potatoes  being  one  of 
them.     I  was  told  by  one  of  the  firm  that 


they  sit  where  they  like.  ^  Of  the  whole  vast 
company  only  a  handful  go  put  to  meals, 
and  they  probably  are  near  their  homes.  For 
the  night  shift,  breakfast  is  served  at 
9  o'clock,  dinner  at  half  an  hour  past 
midnight,  and  tea  at  4  a.m.  Next  to  the 
restaurant  is  a  great  recreation  hall,  opening 
on  to  a  small  garden,  very  popular  i.n  summer- 
time. When  a  meal  is  over,  the  girls  troop 
into  the  adjoining  hall,  where  there  is  a 
piano,  and  no  lack  of  skilful  players,  so  that 
a  day  does  not  pass  without  dance  and  song. 
What  would  the  forbears  of  the  factory 
system  have  said  to  this  ? 
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In  the  recreation  hall  I  met  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  firm.  He  had  come  down  from 
his  office  in  a  spare  moment  to  see  how  the 
carpenters  w^ere  progressing  with  the  erection 
of  the  stage  for  a  play  that  was  to  be  given 
on  the  next  Saturday  night !  We  w^ent  to 
the  end  of  the  hall,  and  I  counted  a  dozen 
men  at  work  on  that  rapidly  rising  stage./ 
The  representative  of  the  firm  referred  to' 
the  catering,  and  gave  me  the  facts  already 
referred  to.  "If  anything  goes  wrong  in 
the  dining-room,"  he  remarked,  "the  girls 
make  a  complaint  to  the  matron,  apd  she 
descends  upon  the  chef.  Sometimes  he 
comes  to  me  to  complain  of  these  visitations, 
but  I  fear  he  gets  cold  comfort.  Of  course, 
things  will  go  wrong  sometimes,  but  he 
knows  that  my  sympathies  are  with  the 
hands  whenever  they  have  a  reasonable 
complaint.  The  matron  backs  up  the  girls, 
and  so  do  I."  It  is  interesting  to  remark 
that  the  heads  of  the  house  were  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  respectively,  and  the  scheme 
of  colour  in  the  dining  hall  is  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  blue.  , 

We  went  on  to  the  Sick  Bay,  and  found 
'  half  a  dozen  girls,  who  had  met  with  some 
trifling  mishap,  awaiting  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  a  nurse  who  radiated  sympathy 
and  decision.  Upstairs  w^e  found  the  matron, 
a  very  gracious  personality,  from  whom  even 
a  caterer  who  does  his  best  should  have 
nothing  to  fear,  and  as  we  had  been  directed 
to  her  when  she  had  a  few  minutes  of  leisure, 
it  was  possible  to  learn  a  little  more  about 
the  internal  economy  of  that  wonderful  hive 
of  industry.  "  I  find,"  she  said,  "  that  a 
delicate  girl's  health  is  much  better  when 
she  has  been  here  a  fortnight,"  she  began. 
"The  trifling  accidents  inseparable  from 
the  work  affect  about  four  per  cent,  of 
the  girls  per.  week.  We  have  had  no  bad 
case  of  injury.  Many  of  the  cases  we  treat 
dowaistairs  hardly  call  for  treatment,  but  we 
encourage  everybody  to  come,  no  matter 
what  happens,  and  if  they  are  not  feeling 
well  from  any  cause,  whether  due  to  the 
work  or  not,  you  find  them  up  for  treatment, 
and  they  always  get  it." 

She  took  us  into  a  bright  little  room  with 
some  comfortable  couches.  "  It  happens 
sometimes,"  she  explained,  "  that  a  girl  has 
a  little  breakdown.  If  it  were  not  attended 
to,  she  might  be  ill  at  home  for  a  day  or 
more,  while  by  coming  here  at  once,  and 
having  a  little  rest  and  attention,  she  is  quite 
herself  in  an  hour  or  two.  They  all  know 
by  now  that  we  are  here  to  do  our  best  for 
them,  and  they  regard  us — as  we  wish  to  be 


regarded — as  sympathetic  friends.  This  place 
is  open  day  and  night,  and-  we  have  a  double 
staff  for  duty." 

This  brought  me  to  the  question  of  night 
work,  and  I  asked  the  matron's  views.  "  I 
think,"  she  said,  "that  alternating  is  bad, 
and  that  night  workers  should  remain  night 
w^orkers  for  a  considerable  time.  Here  we 
have  fortnightly  shifts,  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  girls  themselves  prefer  this  system.  - 
I  can't  tell  you  if  the  night  output  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  day,  but  the  need  for 
supervision  is  greater.  The  girls  do  not 
have  their  normal  amount  of  self-control 
when  they  are  on  night  shift, though, curiously  ^ 
euongh,  the  greater  part  of  the  small  accidents 
we  have  to  treat  happen  by  day.  The  night 
shifts  have  very  few.  The  real  trouble  I  find 
with  the  girls  is  the  dress  trouble.  I  have 
been  trying  hard  to  teach  them  the  value 
of  woollen  clothing  as  an  antidote  to  coughs 
and  colds  and  other  small  ailments." 

Coming  back  through  the  works  while  the 
tea  interval  was  being  taken,  I  spoke  to  a 
couple  of  girls  who  were  left  in  charge  of  one 
^  of  the  .shops.  They  take  this  necessary  duty 
in  turn.  Typical  factory  hands,  I  asked  them 
Avhat  they  did  before  the  War,  and  how  they 
liked  ^  the  change.  One  had  worked  at  a 
furrier's,  the  other  in  a  tobacco  factory. 
Both  agreed  that  they  had  never  been  so 
comfortable  before.  "  My  friend  and  I  didn't 
like  our  first  job  here,"  said  one,  "  but  the 
place  was  so  nice  that  we  decided  to  ask  for 
work  of  some  other  kind,  and  stay  on  till  we 
got  it.  In  my  old  place  I  had  to  eat  my 
dinner  at  the  table  in  the  workroom,  and 
sw^allow  the  fluff  with  my  food.  She" — 
indicating  the  other  girl — "got  plenty  of 
tobacco  dust  with  hers.  We  both  had  to 
send  out  for  our  tea,  and  it  came  in  tin  cans, 
cold.  It  was  all  horrid — so  different  from 
this.  Everybody  thinks  of  you  here  ;  they 
look  after  you.  I  never  want  to  go  back  to 
the  old  style.  We  both  feel  ever  so  much 
better  here." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  that 
simple  statement  the  whole  of  the  great 
change  that  the  Welfare  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  has  brought  about  in 
the  world  of  the  factory  was  summed  up. 
There  can  be  no  going  back.  If  iron 
necessity  brought  humanity,  kindness,  and 
consideration  to  play  their  part  in  all  the 
great  Government  factories  during  war-time, 
the  common-sense  of  the  nation  will  see  to  it 
that  that  great  part  is  heard  in  the  whole 
vast  orchestra  of  industry  when  happier 
times  are  reached. 
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ENGLAND'S  DAY 


APRIL  23.  1917. 

r\  ENGLAND,  comely  as  thy  roses  are, 

^^    This  is  the  day  we  bring  thee  flowers  of  price, 

Roses,  thine  own :  white  blooms  of  sacrifice 
This  year,  and  the  red  sprays  of  scathe  and  scar. 


O'er  Gallic  fields  thou  shinest  like  a  star 
Unto  thy  lovers  mazed  in  war's  device; 
And  dreams  of  thee  build  no  mean  Paradise 

When  battle  maims  the  men  it  cannot  mar  I 


O  England,  upon  this  thy  festival 

We  give  thee  more  than  flowers  that  wither  away. 
Even  immortelles  that  neither  fade  nor  fall : 


To  keep  inviolate  each  dear  cliff  and  bay 

Of  thee,  we  give  ourselves,  our  lives,  our  all, 
With  these  thy  roses  upon  this  thy  day  1 

WALLACE   BERTRAM  NICHOLS. 
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POPULARITY 

By   E.    E.    KELLETT 


Illustrated  by  Charles  Pears 


FLOPPY,"  said 
Hopkins  to  me  one 
day,  "  I  can  see  at 
l^st  why  yon  were 
sent  into  this  vale 
of  tears." 

" Why? "     I 
asked. 

"To  get  the 
Pop  Prize,  of 
course." 
What  ?  You  fellows  don'fc  know  what 
a  Pop  Prize  is?  Is  it  possible  they've 
stopped  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  School 
since  my  time  ?  What  won't  they  stop 
next  ?  Well,  if  you  want  to  know,  it  was 
like  this.  A  big  pot  came  down  one  year 
to  distribute  the  prizes,  and  talked  the 
usual  stuff.  He  congratulated  those  who 
had  got  prizes,  and  he  told  those  who 
hadn't  not  to  be  discouraged,  but  to  try 
again.  Everybody  couldn't  get  them.  He 
himself  hadn't  got  a  prize  at  school,  and 
look  at  him  now  !  It  was,  he  said,  the 
conflict,  and  not  the  victory,  that  mattered, 
the  race,  and  not  the  crown.  Oh,  I  see  you 
know  all  that.  .  There's  one  thing,  at  any 
rate,  that's  still  the  same  as  it  used  to  be. 
And  then  he  said  he  desired  to  give  a  prize 
of  another  kind.  The  masters  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it  should  be  in  the 
gift  of  the  boys  themselves,  and  it  was  to 
go — I  can  remember  the  exact  words — 
"  subject,  of  course,  to  the  veto  of  the  Head 
Master,  to  that  boy  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  school-mates,  combines  in  his  single 
person  the  largest  aggregate  of  moral  virtue."  • 
Loud  cheers,  which  were  renewed  when  he 
went  on  to  point  out  that  the  prize  was 
to  be  three  guineas  -annually,  which  the 
successful  competitor  could  spend  exactly 
as  he  wished.  A  huge  lot  of  chaps  pricked 
up  their  ears  at  that,  for  it's  one  thing  to 
have  a  copy  of  Creasy's  "  Decisive  Battles  " 
in  tree-calf  lying  on  the  drawing-room  table 
at  home,  for  your  mater  to  show  about,  and 


quite  another  to  have  three  guineas  to  spend 
on  grub.  The  chaps  really  thought  that  at 
last  the  Head  had  got  a  decent  pot  down  to 
jaw  us  at  Speech  Day,  and  so  did  other 
people,  too,  for  the  two  old  jossers  who 
moved  the  votes  of  thanks  spoke  most 
enthusiastically  about  this  prize,  as  some- 
thing quite  out  of  the  common  run. 

Well,  when  the  speechifying  was  over, 
and  the  chaps  could  talk  among  themselves, 
it  was  pretty  plain  that  this  was  a  prize 
everybody  thought  he  had  a  chance  of 
getting.  No  one  was  quite  sure  what  "  the 
largest  aggregate  of  moral  virtue"  might 
mean,  but  everybody  was  pretty  certain 
that,  whatever  it  was,  he  had  at  least  as 
much  of  it  as  most  people.  Even  that  little 
rat  Jones  walked  about  rather  more  cockily 
than  usual  for  the  short  remainder  of  term. 

"  Thinking  what  you're  going  to  do  with 
the  three  guineas  ?  "  said  Hoppy  to  him  one 
night,  in  the  dormitory,  when  he  seemed 
a  bit  distrait.  And  blest  if  it  wasn't  exactly 
what  he  was  thinking  of,  for  he  blushed  up 
to  the  ears.  No  one  could  doubt  what  was 
in  his  mind. 

"  Now,"  said  Hoppy  to  him,  "  let  me  just 
tell  you  this.  This  isn't  a  prize  for  being 
the  most  virtuous  fellow  in  the  school,  but 
for  making  the  other  chaps  think  you  are  ; 
and  let  me  warn  you  that  youHl  never  make 
them  think  it." 

"A  lot  you  know  about  it,"  retorted 
Jones. 

"More  than  you,  anyhow,"  said  Hoppy. 
"  Look  here,  you  chaps.  Jones  here  fancies 
he's  going  to  have  the  greatest  aggregate  of 
moral  virtue  by  this  time  next  year.  Now, 
tell  me,  however  good  he  may  be,  are  you 
going  to  think  he's  good  ?  " 

*'  Never  !  "  said  one  and  all. 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Hoppy,  "so 
you're  out  of  it,  my  young  friend.  It's  no 
use  your  going  through  the  labour  of  making 
yourself  a  decent  member  of  society,  so 
don't  you  think  it.    Stick  to  your  wickedness ; 
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it'll  pay  you  better  in  the  end.  The  right 
name  -for  a  prize  of  this  sort,"  went  on  my 
friend,  "is  the  Popularity  Prize,  and  some 
chaps'll  never  be  popular,  however  pious 
they  are." 

Jones  didn't  quite  like  this  sort  of  talk, 
but  he  had  to  put  up  with  it,  for  not  only 
was  he  unpopular,  but  he  was  too  small  to 
object  strongly  to  anything  that  was  said 
to  him.  Anyhow%  thenceforward  the  name 
of  the  prize  was  fixed  :  it  was  the  Pop  Prize, 
or  P.P.,  for  short,  and  no  one  knew  it  by 
any  other  title.  Jones,  of  course,  wasn't 
the  only  one  who  was  after  it.  Dozens  of 
chaps  seemed  to  be  calculating  their  chances. 

r"  During  that  last  fortnight  of  term  there 
was  more  virtue  in  the  school  than  I  ever 
remember.  The  unselfishness  of  the  chaps 
— that  is,  of  those  who  were  coming  back 
the  next  year — was  extraordinary.  Those 
who  w^ere  leaving,  of  course,  didn't  bother. 
But,  as  Hoppy  observed,  it  was  as  if  the 
school  had  been  transformed  into  a  training 
college  for  parsons.  The  movement  infected 
even  the  games.  At  cricket,  for  instance,  it 
was  quite  hard  to  get  out,  the  bowler  was 
so  anxious  to  make  you  happy  by  sending 
you  easy  balls  ;  and  as  for.  your  work,  you 
needn't  do  it ;  every  fellow  with  any  spark 
of  moral  virtue  was  only  too  anxious  to  do 
it  for  you.  Hoppy  was  one  of  the  very 
few  unaffected  by  the  mania.  "  What's  the 
good  of  being  popular  notv  .^  "  he  said  to  me 
on  the  quiet.  "  As  long  as  you're  popular 
on  the  voting  day,  that's  all  that  matters. 
This  is  a  popularity  prize  pure  and  simple," 
said  he.  "  Now,  there's  nothing  so  fleeting 
as  popularity.  Get  it  to-day,  it's  gone 
to-morrow.  Bo,  if  I  go  in  for  this  affair — 
which  I* don't  think  I  shall — I  shall  take 
care  to  get  pop.  late  enough  to  run  no  risk 
of  losing  it."      '  '    , 

But  seven  weeks  of  holiday  will  do  a  lot. 
When  the  chaps  came  back  next  term,  there 
.^  might  have  been  no  popularity  prize  in  the 
W'Orld.  Everybody  was  as  selfish  as  ever, 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  they'd  all  forgotten' 
about  moral  virtue,  whether  in  the  aggregate 
or  in  detail,  just  as   thoroughly  as  they'd 

^  forgotten  their  Latin  or  their  holiday  task. 
It  was  the  football  term,  and  Avho  cares  then 
about  anything  except  goals  and  tries  ?  I 
declare  I  never  heard  P.P.  mentioned  the 
whole  of  that  term,  except  once,  and  then 
it  turned  oiit  to  mean  past  participle.     And 

"  the  same  thing  happened  the  next  term,  too. 
That's  the  hockey  term  and  the  sports  term  ; 
and   though   nobody  Cares  for  hockey  like 

■  football,  everybody  cares  tnore  for  it  than  for 


a  prize.  Even  when  the  prizes  were  given 
after  the  sports,  no  one  seemed  to  remember 
that  there  was  something  else  for  which  a 
man  could  be  rewarded  besides  the  hundred 
yards  or  putting  the  weight.  A  complete 
indifference  to  virtue  seemed  to  have  set  in.' 
But  about  the  middle  of  the  summer  term 
Hoppy  broached  the  matter  to  me.  I  was 
born,  it  appeared,  for  accumulating  moral 
virtue. 

"Now^'s  the  time,"  he  said,  "to  begin 
laying  in  a  store  of  popularity,  and  it's 
you  that's  got  to  get  the  Pop  Prize."       ,^ 

Now"  you  see  What  he  meant,  by  telling  me 
he  knew  why  I  was  born  into  this  vale  of  ^ 
tears.     I  was  astonished,  for  I  certainly  did 
not  think  myself  very  popular. 

"  That's  absurd,"  I  said. 

"  Why  absurd  ?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
you  don't  want  a  cool  three  guineas  to  spend 
as  you  like  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  There's  not  a  chap  that 
doesn't." 

"  And  how  else  can  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

"Very  well,  then.  Wish  the  end,  and 
you  wish  the  means.'  So  just  stop  jaw^ing, 
and  make  up  your  mind  that  you've  got  to 
get  the  P.P." 

"  Why  not  go  for  it  yourself  ?  " 

"Out  of  the  question.  I'm  not  popular, 
and  neither  are  you ;  but  .there's  just  tJiis 
difference  between  us — that  I  can  make  you 
popular,  and  you  can't  make  me." 

This  was  true,  and  I  knew  it.  Hoppy 
was  too  clever  to  be  popular.  Chaps  didn't 
quite  like  his  superiority  in  brains,  and  he  , 
saw  through  humbug  too  clearly  to  be 
beloved.  But  he  could  make  others  beloved. 
Give,  him  half  a  chance,  and  he  could  do 
most  things.  You  couldn't  expect  him  to 
blow  his  own  trumpet  about  the  school,  and, 
if  I  did  it  for  him,  I  might'  do  it  a  httle 
clumsily  and  spoil  everything  ;  but  if  he 
started  praising  me,  that  was  another  thing. 
Of  course,  I  fully  understood  that,  if  I  won, 
the  prize  was  to  be  divided — we  went  shares 
in  everything. 

We  sat  down,  therefore,  and  considered 
ways  and  means.  Hoppy  had  everything 
ready.'  He  produced  a  school  list,  neatly 
marked  and  classified.* 

"  You  see  there,"  he  said,  "  Ponsett  might 
have  had  a  chance  in  the  football  term--- 
his  try  against  Rossiter  was  really  great 
— but  he's  a  duffer  at  cricket  Spouncer's 
a  danger — he's  a  rattling  good  cricketer, 
and  he  might  make  a  hundred  just  about 
the  right  time  — but  he's  a  prefect,  and  a 
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conscientious  one,  too.  He's  really  ^ot  very 
little  chance  ;  nor  have  any  of  the  prefects 
much.     We  can  see  to  that." 

"  What  of  Robinson  ?  He's  a  good 
cricketer,  and  he's  not  a  prefect,  and  really* 
a  decent  fellow,"  I  said.  "  I  should  think, 
if  the  .prize  goes  by  merit  at  all,  Robinson's 
the  man." 

''  So  he  is,"  said  Hoppy.  "  And,  of  course, 
you'll  vote  for  him,  just  to  show  that  there's 
impartiality  on  our  side.  But  he  won't  get 
it,  never  fear." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  I  shall  prevent  it." 

"  How  ?  " 

''Well,  for  one  thing,  I  shall  point  -out 
that  he's  siire  to  get  the  average  ball  and 
the  fielding  sash,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
prize  for  Latin  verse  ,-  and  it's  beastly  unfair 
for  us  to  load  up  a  chap  with  prizes  when 
he's  got  heaps  already.  This  prize  is  for 
moral  virtue— that  is,  it's  for  a  chap  who  has 
nothing  else  to  recommend  him." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said".  "  I  resign.  Go  in 
for  it  yourself." 

"Don't  be  silly.  I'm  not  speaking  my 
own  opinions,  but  those  I  shall  stuff  the 
chaps  with." 

*' Appeal  to  their  pity,  in  fact."' 

"Something  of   the   sort.     At  any  rate, 
as  I  say,  I  shall  point  out  that  the  prize  was  ' 
to  be  of  a  different  kind  from  all  other  prizes. 
If  so,  it's  plain  that  a  fellow  who's  getting 
other  prizes  oughtn't  to  get  this  one." 

"Don't  you  see,"  I  said,  "that  you're 
opening  it  out  to  an  awful  lot  of  chaps  ? 
Heaps  of  them  have  no  chance  of  other 
prizes.  You're  making  the  competition  too 
keen." 

"Not  at  all.  It  has  to  be  for  a  decent 
chap,  a  virtuous  fellow,  to  whom  hitherto 
virtue  has  been  its  own  reward.  You're  the 
exact  sort.  Chaps  like  Jones  and  Roberts 
are  out  of  it,  though  I  admit  that,  if  it  was 
to  be  given  merely  for  never  getting  other 
prizes,  they'd  have  a  good  chance." 
.  ™From  that  day  our— whether  by  Hoppy's 
subtle  influence  or  not,  1/  never  knew — the 
P.P.  became  again  a  subject  of  conversation, 
and  the  question  who  should  have  it 
exercised  a  good  many  minds.  All  sorts  of 
rumours  flew  about  the  school.  Brown,  who 
was  a  classical  chap,  said  he  knew  for  a  fact 
that  everybody  was  to  be  allowed  two  votes. 

"  Like  Themistocles,  you  know,"  he  said. 
"The  masters  think  everybody  will  vote 
for  himself,  and  so  they've  made  up  their 
minds  to  give  it  to  the  man  that  gets  most 
seconds." 


Roberts  declared  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a  fraud,  and  said  he  didn't  see  why  one 
should  bother  about  a  thing  in  which  no 
one  took  any  interest;  but  as  everybody 
knew  he'd  have  been  interested  enough  if 
he'd  had  any  chance,  no  one  listened  to'him. 
Some  enterprising  men  in  the  Fifth  Form 
agreed  to  pool  their  chances.  There  were 
six  of  them,  so  it  was  said,  and  it  had  been 
settled  that,  if  any  one  of  them  got  it,  each 
of  them  should  get  ten  and  six.  Others  got 
up  a  sweepstake,  and  tried  to  get  everybody 
to  put  a.  shilling  into  it.  The  chap  who 
started  this  bore  the  name  of  Ezekiel,  and 
his  business  throve  all  right  till  Hoppy 
pointed  out  that  a  hundred  chaps  had 
subscribed  a  shilling,  and  the  winner  was 
only  to  get  four  pounds. 

"  What's  to  happen  to  the  other  pound  ?  " 
he  asked.  When  Ezekiel  said  it  was  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  running  the  concern,  Hoppy 
asked  for  his  books.  As  they  were  not 
forthcoming,  the  investors  raided  his  cash- 
box  and  recovered  their  shillings  with  a. 
little  interest. 

But  if  the  other  chaps  were  a  bit  too 
obvious  in  their  methods,  Hoppy  seemed  to 
me  too  obscure.  As  I  have  told  you,  he 
was  always  given  to  perhaps  excessive 
finesse,  and  I  was  used  '  to  his  delicate 
methods  ;  but  on  this  occasion  I  confess  I 
was  puzzled.  Though  npw  the  voting  day 
could  not  possibly  be  more  than  a  month  off, 
•  he  seemed  to  be  taking  no  steps  whatever 
to  put  my  name  before  the  electors.  For 
all  that  appeared,  I  might  not  have  been 
a  candidate  at  all.  Robinson,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  in  everybody's  mouth ;  and  I 
soon  saw  that  Hoppy  was  at  the  bottom 
of  this,  for  he  never  seemed  to  omit  an 
opportunity  of  praising  Robinson  in  the 
most  unstinted  fashion.  Posters  appeared, 
too,  stuck  up  in  prominent  places  over  the 
school,  with  words  like  these  on  them — 

Vote  for  Robinson 
And  General  Decency 


Vote  for  Robinson 
And  no  Uppishness 


or. 


Vote  for  Robinson, 
And  Down  with  all  Prefects 

Nearly  all   these,  as   I  saw  at  a  glance, 
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were  composed  by  Hoppy.  I  did  nofc 
distrust  him,  of  com'se— I  knew  him  too 
well  for  that— but,  as  I  say,  I  was  puzzled 
about  it,  and  tackled  Hopp^  on  the  subject. 

"  When  are  you  going  to  begin  ?  "  I  said 
to  him  at  last.  "Eobinson's  quite  sitre  of 
it  now.  All  the  chaps  are  beginning  to 
think  of  him  as  the  only  man." 

"  Precisely,"  replied  he  calmly. 

"  What  are  you  up  to  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Can't  you  see  ? " 

"Not  at  all,  except  that  it's  you  that's 
fixed  Robinson  in  the  chaps'  minds." 

"  Well,  and  what  for  ?  " 
'    "  Just  what  I  want  to  know." 

"  Why,  so  that  they  haven't  got  any- 
one else  in  their  minds.  I've  niade 
them  think  of  Robinson  only,  so  that, 
w^hen  I  knocl^ 
Robinson 
over,  they 
won't  have 
anyone  else  to 
put  in  his 
place.  If  they 
had  Robinson 
and  Spouncer, 
as  soon  as  I 
knocked 
Robinson  out, 
they'd  put 
Spouncer  in ; 
but  by  this 
time  they've 
only  one  idea. 
Settle  that, 
and  they'll  be 
blank.  What 
do  they  call 
it?  Their 
minds  will  be 
B>  tabula  rasa. '^ 
Accordingly, 
for  the  next 
week  or  ten 
days  Hoppy  went  on  singing  the  praises  of 
Robinson.  But  then  began  the  subtle  kind 
of  depreciation  he  had  already  outlined; 
Robinson  was  a  man  with  so  many  dis- 
tinctions that  it  was  grossly  nnfair  to  give 
him  another. 

"  Robinson's  pretty  sure  of  it  now,"  said 
Brown  one  day ;  "  this  sixty  of  his  will 
about  do  it." 

"Why  so?"  said  Hoppy.  "What's 
success  at  cricket  to  do  with  moral  virtue  ?  " 

^  Why,  what  a  chap  you  ate  !  Yesterday 
you  were  telling  us  all  to  vote  for  Robinson, 
and  now  you  turn  against  him." 


"Plain  enough.  Till  to-day  Robinson 
had  been  unlucky  at  cricket.  He  deserved 
success,  but  didn't  get  it.  Very  well,  then  ; 
we  make  up  for  it  by  giving  the  prize.  Now 
'his  luck  has  turned,  so  w^e  must  seek  out 
some  unlucky  chap  and  give  him  the  prize." 
"Then  cricket  success  has  to  dp  with 
moral  virtue,"  put  in  a  chap  who  was 
smarter  at  logic  than  the  rest. 

"Not  success,  but  failure,"  answered 
Hoppy.  "And  that's  as  it  should  be. 
Success  is  fatal  to  goodness ;  it  breeds 
arrogance.  Can't  give  a  prize  for  virtue 
to  one  who's  in  luck." 

Bit  by  bit  this  sort  of  talk 

made  its  impression ;  and  when 

it  was  announced  that  Robinson 

had  got  the  Fifth   Form  essay 

prize   for   a 

dissertation 

on    Theodore 

Be  za,     the 

^  argument 

t-eally    began 

to  have  some 

weight  ;     the 

chaps  seemed 

seriously  to 

think  he  had 

enough. 

"The  next 

thing,"  said 

Hoppy  to  me 

that  evening, 

"  is  to  point  out  that  you're  unlucky." 

"  Easy  enough  to  do  that,"  I  said — "  stony- 
broke,  to  begin  with." 

"  That's  not  the  kind  of  ill-luck  they'll 
make  up  for,"  said  he.  ' "  We  must  combine 
it  with  something  else.  Have  you  got  any 
impots  going  just  now?"  For  a  wonder, 
just  then  I  had  none. 

-  "  Exactly  so.  I'm  free,  too.  We  can 
afford  a  bust.  Now,  this  is  what  I  want 
you  to  do.  You're  to  have  a  row  with 
old  Taylor,  and  get  an  awful  impot  from 
him,  and  it  must  be  an  obviously  unjust 
ohe."  ' 

"  All  im*pots  are  unjust." 
"  To  the  man  that  gets  them— yes.  But 
this  must  be  unjust  to  the  whole  school. 
Then  we  shall  have  managed  two  things — 
that  you're  unlucky,  and  that  Taylor's  made 
you  so.  You'll  get  pity  for  the  first,  and 
indignation  for  the  second,  and  facit 
indignatio  prizum.  Bring  the  row  off,  and 
the  three  guineas  are  yours."  , 

"It's  easy  to  have  the  row,"  I  said,  "but 
'"'  not  so  easy  to  get  the  f-ellows  to  think  you're 


"  '  What  are  you  doing:,  Montagu  ?  ' 
said  he  angrily." 
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punished  unjustly.    They're  beastly  impartial 
sometimes." 

"  I'll  see  to  that,"  said  Hoppy — "  in  fact, 
ril  see  to  the  whole  thing.  Til  tell  you 
what  to*  do,  and,  if  you  only  do  it,  all  will 
be  right.  Meanwhile,  I'll  point  out  to  the 
chaps  that  you're  unlucky  already."  Four  or 
five  days  elapsed,  during  which,  doubtless,  he 
pointed  out  my  general  ill-luck  to  everybody 
he  met,  and  then  he  told  me  all  was  ready  for 
the  row. 

"  I've  fixed  it  all  up,"  he  said.  "  To- 
morrow 111  contrive  to  make  Taylor  a  bit 
shirty.  I  have  a  form  with  him,  and  I  can 
manage  to  be  a  trifle  stupid  when  I  wish, 
you  know.  Well,  I  found  out  it's  his 
assembly  just  afterwards,  and  he'll  be  in 
a  fine  condition  to  lose  his  hair  at  a  trifle. 
All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  wait  till  all  is 
quiet,  and  he's  going  to  tell  the  chaps  to 
pass  on ;  then 
you  slip  against 
the  next  fellow  by 
the  merest  acci- 
dent. If  you  like, 
we'll  let  that  chap 
know  what's  ex- 
pected of  him,  and 
he  shall  roll  on  to 
the  next  chap,  and 
so  on.  But  mind 
you  let  Taylor  see 
it,  or  else  the  whole 
thingwill  be  spoilt. 
If  he  doesn't  see  it 
the  first  time,  then 
,try  again." 

"There's  not 
much  in  that,"  I 
said.  "  All  that'll 
happen  will  be  that 
he'll  punish  me, 
and  the  chaps'll 
say  :  '  Serve  you 
right.' " 

"Not  ^  bit,  if 
you  do  it  properly. 
"When  Taylor  says, 
'  What  did  you  do 
that  for?'  you 
must  apologise  and 
'  bow.  That'll  make 
him  angry — there's 
nothing  like  a  soft 
answer  for  stirring 
up  wrath — and  the 
angrier  he  gets,  the 
moreyoumust 
apologise   and  the 


lower  you  must  bow,  till  finally  he's  lost 
his  hair  altogether ;  and  I  shall  be  much 
surprised  if  he  doesn't  give  you  a  thousand 
lines.  Look  here,  we'll  rehearse  the  scene." 
And  I'm  blest  if  he  didn't  do  it.  He  was 
old  Taylor,  and  very  well  he  did  him,  too. 
It  wasn't  often  that  Hoppy  was  inspired  like 
that^  when  there  was  no  one  to  see  him 
but  me  ;  but '  when  he  was,'  it  was  worth 
it.  After  I'd  done  laughing,  however,  I 
bethought  myself  what  it  was  all  for. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "you've  got  Taylor  angry 
and  given  me  a  thousand  lines  —  what 
then?" 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  now  I  must  point  out 
to  the  chaps  how  unjust  Taylor  has  been, 
and  put  it  to  them  to  show  him  what  they 
think  of  him  in  a  practical  fashion.  Next 
week  they'll  give  you  the  prize  all  right, 
never  fear." 


Tm  sorry,  sir,'  said  I.     As  I  said  it  I  bowed  profoundly.' 
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"  Expensive  prize — a  thousand  lines," 
I  said.  * 

''  Not  at  all.  I  shall  do  a  third  of  it,  jou 
a  third,  and  we'll  get  little  Jones  to  do  the 
rest — that  is,  if  it's  necessary.  1  expect, 
after  I've  been  at  work  a  bit,  the  fellows 
will  be  so  sympathetic  as  to  want  to  do  quite 
half  of  it  for  you  themselves." 

"  It's  a  risky  business,  anyhow.  It^s  so 
easy  to  overdo  a  thing  of  that  kind. 
Supposing  Taylor  thought  it  a  matter  for 
the  Head  ?  " 

''Nothing  venture,  nothing  have.  No 
cross,  no  crown." 

I  confess  I  did  not  much  like  it ;  but 
when  Hoppy  took  a  thing  up  in  earnest,  you 
were  pretty  well  obliged  to  do  as  he  wished. 
Accordingly,  next  morning,  things  came  off 
as  he  had  planned.  At  the  end  of  the 
morning  I  met  him.  "  It's  all  right,"  he 
said.  "Taylor  is  shirty;  I've  had  a  form 
with  him.    Now,  then,  do  as  we've  decided.'" 

As  he  spoke  we  entered  the  great^  hall, 
and,  sure  enough,  there  was  old  Taylor  on 
the  dais.  He  was  shirty— anyone  pould  see 
that— he  was  plainly  upset  by  something  or 
other  already,  and  it  wouldn't  take  much 
to  topple  him  over  altogether.  Our  place— 
I  always  -managed  to  keep  next  to  Hoppy 
— was  well  in  the  range  of  Taylor's  vision. 
We  waited,  as  we  had  arranged,  till  all  was 
fairly  quiet,  and  then,  in  accordance  with  our 
plan,  I  fell  somewhat  ^violently  against  the 
next  fellow.  He  had  not  been  prepared  for 
it,  aiid  all  but  came  full  length  on  the  floor. 
"  Silly  ass  !  "  he  muttered  to  me,  quite  loud 
enough  for  a  deafer  man  than  Taylor  to  hear. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Montagu?"  said 
he  angrily. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  said  I.  As  I  said  it 
I  bowed  profoundly.  Somehow,  whether 
because  he  was  already  angry,  or  because 
the  bow  was  rather*  too  effusive,  he  grew 
more  angry  instead  of  less. 

"  Don't  answer  me  back,  sir  !  "  he  cried. 

"  You  asked  me  a  question,  sir,"  I 
answered,  bowing  again  in  the  most 
apologetic  fashion. 

"  Then  answer  it,  sir." 

"  You  told  me  not  to,  sir." 

At  this  he  grew  angrier  than  ever.     "Do-^ 
you  bandy  words  with  me,  sir  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  be  impertinent,  sir,'* 
I  said,  bowing  again. 

And  old  Taylor,  who  always  gave  himself 
away   if  you   allowed   him   half  a  chance, 
bellowed   out :   "  I  can't   stay   here    to   be  , 
insulted,  sir.     I  shall  give  you  five  hundred 
lines ! " 


"  It  would  please  me  much,"  I  answered, 
"  if  you  would  tell  me  why." 

"  For — for  general  impertinence.  And 
I  shall  double  them  for  insolence  under 
punishment." 

It  was  not  usual  to  have  a  row  in 
assembly — the  chaps  were  too  eager  to  get 
out.  On  this  occasion,  therefore,  everybody 
heard  pretty  nearly  everything  that  was 
done,  although  few  of  them  had  seen  the 
byplay  that  had  roused  Taylor's  fury,  so  that 
when  old  Taylor  had  said  "  Pass  on,"  and 
we  had  got  out,  there  was  some  discussion. 

"  Rather  rough  on  you,  that,'^  said  one 
chap  high  up  in  the  Fifth  Form. 

"Very  rough,"  said  Hoppy.  "If  that's 
what  one  gets  for  saying  one  is  sorry,  one 
had  better  stop  treating  masters  as  if  they 
were  gentlemen."  At  this  point  I  passed 
on.  I  was  overcome  with  the  severity  of 
my  punishment.  What  happened  ^  next  I 
heard  from  Hoppy  afterwards. 

"  Wonder  what  made  him  so  shirty  ?  "  said 
the  other  chap. 

"He's  always  had  rathei^  a  down  on 
Montagu,"  said  Hoppy.  "Don't  you  remember 
how  he  gave  him  five  hundred  lines  last 
term?" 

"  Can't  say  I  do.  But,  anyhow,  he's  given 
him  a  whacker  this  time.  If  I  were  Montagu, 
I'd  appeal  to  the  Head." 

"  No  good,  that,"  said  Hoppy ;  "  the  Head's 
bound  to  back  up  masters,  even  when  he 
knows  they're  in  the  wrong." 

."Well,  then,  Montagu's  got  to  grin  and 
bear  it,  that's  all." 

"  He  shan't  do  that,"  said  Hoppy.  "  We 
must  make  up  for  it." 

"How?" 

"We  can  take  it  out  of  old  Taylor." 

"  Feeble,  that,"  said  the  Fifth  Form  boy. 
"You'll  only  get  a  thousand  hnes  all  round. 
Much  better  do  it.  It's  unjust,  of  course  ; 
but  there  are  lots  of  injustices  in  the  world." 

"  I  don't  mean  cheeking  Taylor,  or  any- 
thing: like  that,"  said  Hoppy. 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  show  old  Taylor  what  we  think  of 
his  treatment  of  Montagu." 

"  That  ^5  cheek."    ■ 

"Not  at, all!  Let  us  give  Montagu  the 
Pop  Prize.  That'll  hit  old  Taylor  straight, 
and  perhaps  arouse  his  seared  conscience. 
^^'5  punished  Montagu'-  well  reward  him." 

"There's  something  in  that,"  said  another 
influential  chap.  "  But  what  about  Robin- 
son?" 

"  Robinson's  all '  right/'  said  my  friend, 
pursuing^  his  customary  liiie  of   argument. 
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"  He's  gob  heaps  of  prizes  as  it  is.  Besides, 
I  hear  we're  all  going  to  have  two  votes. 
Why  not  give  our  second  votes  to  him  ? 
But  it's  only  fair,  if  a  chap  gets  a  thousand 
lines  he  doesn't  deserve,  that  we  should  try 
to  make  up  for  it."  Having  thus  cast  his 
bread  upon  the  waters,  Hoppy  went  off  to 
cast  it  elsewhere.  During  the  next  few  days, 
indeed,  he  was  hard  at  it  on  every  available 
opportunity,  putting  his  point  of  view  with 
all  the  eloquence  and  persuasiveness  of  which 
he  was  master.  Meanwhile,  I  was  obviously 
reaping  the  benefit.  Lots  of  chaps  came  to 
me  to  sympathise,  whilst  I  was  ostentatiously 
writing  the  lines  in  the  study,  and  showing 
the  enormous  amount  of  foolscap  I  had 
already  filled.  They  expressed  the  utmost 
indignation  at  Taylor's  tyranny,  some  even 
helping  me  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twenty 
lines,  while  many,  unsolicited,  declared  they 
intended  to  show  old  Taylor  what  they 
thought  of  him  by  giving  their  P.P.  vote 
for  me.  Whenever  they  said  this,  I  always 
"hoped  they  would  vote  for  Robinson." 
He,  I  declared,  had  the  best  claim,  and  there 
wasn't  any  connection  between  moral  virtue 
and  getting  an  impot  from  Taylor.  This, 
I  believe,  got  me  several  votes.  The  chaps 
admired  my  unselfishness,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  one  who  so  generously  supported 
a  rival  must  be  precisely  the  man  for  a  prize 
for  virtue. 

As  the  day  drew  near,  Hoppy  redoubled 
his  exertions.  It  was  now  pretty  plain  that 
1  should  secure  many  votes ;  but  Hoppy 
pointed  out  that  a  mere  minority,  however 
large,  or  even  a  majority,  if  not  decisive, 
would  fail  of  being  a  real  slap  in  the  face  for 
Taylor. 

"  What  we  want  is  an  overwhelming  vote," 
he  said  to  waverers.  "Montagu's  sure  to 
win,  anyhow,"  he  added  daringly ;  "  but, 
unless  he  sails  in  easily,  old  Taylor^will  think 
that  it's  his  influence  that's  lost  him  votes. 
He's  sure  to  say  :  '  If  I  hadn't  punished  him, 
he'd  have  had  the  whole  lot.'  Show  him 
what  you  think." 

Well,  the  day  came.  It  was  in  assembly, 
and  the  Head  himself  presided.  The  two 
senior  prefects  took  round  slips  of  paper 
and  gave  one  to  each  chap.  Then  the  Head 
gave  an  announcement.  Only  one  vote  was 
allowed. 


"  Whew  !  "  whistled  Hoppy.  This  was 
indeed  a  blow,  for  a  good  many  chaps, 
whose  conscientie  might  have  been  relieved 
by  their  giving  their  second  votes  to 
Robinson,  were  sure  to  think  now  they  must 
vote  for  him  anyhow,  and  leave  me  in  the 
lurch.  Still,  we  kept  up  our  courage. 
Hoppy  gave  several  monitory  nods  to  various 
chaps  whom  he  knew  to  be  wobblers.  In 
two  minutes  the  votes  were  collected  and 
handed  up  to  the  Head. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  he,  "  I  will  announce 
the  result  of  the  voting.  You  may  pass 
on." 

f  The  next  twenty-four  hours  were  a  time 
of  suspense.  Rumours  flew  that  the  voting 
was  very  close.  Some  chaps  even  said  that 
Paramore,  a  dark  horse,  had  snatched  a  large 
number  of  votes.  But  Hoppy  refused  to  be 
discouraged.  He  even  made  plans  for  the 
spending  of  the  three  giiineas. 

"If  half  the  chaps  are  honest,"  he  said, 
"  we  must  be  safe."  He  always  said  tve. 
"  I  had  enough  promises  to  make  you  fairly 
certain,  and,  if  Paramore  has  some  votes, 
they'll  all  be  taken  from  Robinson."  So  the 
day  wore  away. 

Well,  do  you  want  to  know  the  result? 
Next  day  the  Head  made  the  announcement. 
"  I  have,"  he  said,  "  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  The 
votes  were  as  follows :  Montagu,  136 ; 
Robinson,  130  ;  and  Paramore,  21.  There 
were,  in  addition,  a  few  single  votes  which 
I  need  not  read.  Montagu  is  thus  your  first 
choice.  But  he  has  not  obtained  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  votes,  and  he  has  only  just 
beaten  Robinson.  In  these  circumstances,  I 
have  consulted  his  form  master,  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  I  find  that  his  behaviour  has  recently 
not  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  have, 
therefore,  in  exercise  of  the  power  given  me 
by  the  donor  of  the  prize,  decided  to  pass 
over  both  Montagu  and  "Robinson,  and  to 
give  the  prize  to  Thompson,  ex  officio,  as 
senior  prefect." 

The  funny  thing  was  that  most  of  the 
chaps — even  those  who  had  voted  for  me — 
seemed  to  be  glad  that  I  had  not  got  it,  and 
said  they  thought  the  Head  had  about  hit 
the  right  way  to  give  a  prize  like  that.  But 
I  wish  it  had  been  anyone  rather  than 
Thompson. 


JENIFER    AND 
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iHEM  that  come  to 
St.  Tid  for  the  first 
time  be  often  a 
good  bit  surprised 
to  see  what  a  lot  of 
maimed  men  we've 
got.  You'll  scarce 
go  round  the  village 
without  finding  a 
chap  or  two  on 
crutches,  or  short 
of  an  arm  or  a  leg.  And  the  reason  is 
that  the  great  slate  quarries,  where  five 
hundred  men  and  bojs  get  their  living,  have 
their  dangers  and  perils,  for  not  only  the 
rock-men  below,  who  handle  the  slate  and 
break  it  out  with  dynamite  and  send  it  to 
the  surface,  but  the  hill-men  also  come 
to  grief  sometimes.  For  nought's  perfect, 
and  in  the  battle  with  the  forces  of  Nature, 
they'll  break  loose  now  and  again  and  turn 
on  us  that  think  we  have  tamed  them.  In 
fact,  a  man  wants  to  be  watchful  and  wary 
all  his  time  in  a  slate  quarry,  because  the 
accident  happens  when  least  expected,  and 
6he  slate's  always  ready  to  fall,  or  the  land 
to  slip  ;  and  the  guillotine,  that  "  trues  "  the 
slates,  is  always  bitter  quick  to  take  your 
fingers  off,  if  you  forget  what  you're  about 
for  a  second  and  get  'em  under  the  knife. 

Such  untoward  happenings,  as  well  as 
them  that  end  in  death,  we  very  properly 
account  the  work  of  God  ;  and  when  you've 
said  that,  you've  said  all  you  can  say  about 
them.  But  in  the  long  history  of  St.  Tid's 
quarries,  which  runs  back  to  Queen  Bess, 
so  they  tell  me,  a  few  dark  deeds  have  to 
be  chronicled ;  and  if  God  Almighty  be 
answerable  for  many  a  sad  come-along-of-it, 
there's  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  Devil 
must  be  blamed  now  and  again  for  others ; 
because  'tis  fantastic  and  out  of  all  nature  to 


suppose,  where  five  hundred  humans  pursue 
their  daily  task,  that  the  Evil  One  won't  find 
good  hunting  now  and  again. 

A  very  curious,  tangled  tale  is  this  of 
Jenifer  Keat,  daughter  of  Farmer  Harry 
Keat.  She  was  a  superior  young  maiden, 
well  educated  and  clever  without  a  doubt  ; 
and  she  was  a  bit  too  clever  for  her  father,  I 
reckon,  for  I've  heard  him  openly  declare 
that  you  can  educate  a  girl  out  of  all 
usefulness. 

"  'Tis  a  fact,"  farmer  said,  **  that  learning 
may  be  a  great  danger  to  the  female  mind, 
and  my  Jenifer  have  now  reached  a  pitch 
of  education  that  soars  high  above  the  Fifth 
Commandment.  Too  much  book-learning 
have  made  her  selfish,  and  she's  no  more 
good  to  help  her  mother,  or  me,  than  a  bird 
in  a  bush." 

However,  the  fact  that  she  weren't  a 
domestic  sort  of  maiden  didn't  prevent  her 
being  very  handsome,  and  her  own  generation 
had  no  quarrel  with  her.  Plenty  of  girl 
friends  she  had  ;  and  presently  the  usual 
sort  of  thing  happened,  and  she  fell  in  love 
with  one  young  chap,  while  another  young 
chap  fell  in  love  with  her. 

Tommy  Jago  was  only  a  rock-man  in  the 
quarries,  and  though  a  very  fine  youth, 
strong  and  well  set  up  and  a  good  enough 
specimen  of  a  boy,  yet  'twas  just  pure  cheek 
him  falling  .in  love  with  Jenifer,  because  she 
was  much  above  him  in  every  way,  for  the 
Jagos  were  very  humble  folk,  with  a  bad 
record  at  that,  while  Harry  Keat  owned  a 
thousand  acres,  and  his  big  place  between 
Lanteglos  and  St.  Tid  was  his  own  freehold. 
But  Tommy  happened  to  be  one  of  they 
dark,  dour,  obstinate  chaps,  and  there's  no 
doubt  that  his  masterful  way  rather  appealed 
to  Jenifer,  who  was  masterful  herself.  But, 
all  the  same,  it  wasn't  Tommy  that  she  loved j 
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and  when  this  story  began,  nobody  but 
Jenifer  herself  knew  where  she'd  lost  her 
heart.  For  she  kept  her  secret  very  close, 
and  bided  in  patience  and  hope. 

And  meantime  Tommy  Jago  courted  her, 
for  he  got  two  chances  every  week  of  his 
life,  because  him  and  Jenifer  were  both  in 
the  chapel  choir  of  the  Little  Baptists  ;  and 
so  they  met,  not  only  on  Sundays,  but  also 
on  practice  nights.  Often  and  often  they'd 
sing  out  of  the  same  hymnbook,  which  be  a 
very  favourite  Cornish  way  of  love-making, 
and  has  led  to  matrimony  oftentimes. 

Jenifer  most  certainly  liked  Tommy  for 
his  qualities,  and,  if  t'other  chap  hadn't  been 
there,  I  doubt  not  young  Jago  would  have 
won  her  against  her  family,  and  wore  her 
father  and  mother  down.  But  she  never 
could  get  the  vision  of  Andrew  Polwarn  out 
of  her  mind,  and  it  ain't  strange  that  a  girl 
educated  well,  and  a  bit  of  an  artist  in  her 
way  also,  should  have  found  Andy,  as  he  was 
called,  an  attractive  object.  There's  no 
doubt  he  was  amazing  good  to  look  at,  and 
afterwards,  when  the  murder  was  out,  and 
she  could  speak  about  it,  Jenifer  said  that . 
Andy  happened  to  be  the  hving  likeness  of 
a  Greek  statue  of  great  fame  by  the  name 
of  "Mr.  Hermes,"  whoever  he  was.  And, 
seeing  that  Andy  had  crisp  hair  and  a 
beautiful  nose  and  a  gentle,  kindly  expression 
— like  the  statue,  so  Jenifer  said — she'd  fallen 
utterly  in  love  with  him.  So  had  other  girls, 
for  that  matter,  though  none,  of  course, 
would  own  thereto.  Yet,  for  his  part, 
Andrew  Polwarn  didn't  respond  to  one  girl 
more  than  another.  He  was  a  rare  pattern 
of  chap,  without  a  doubt,  for  not  only  could 
you  say  he  was  amazing  handsome,  but  you 
had  to  grant  him  rare  modesty.  He  set  no 
store  at  all  on  being  out  of  the  common 
good-looking,  and,  if  anybody  had  told  him 
so,  he'd  have  laughed  at  their  nonsense. 
He  weren't  very  clever,  and  knew  it  ; 
but  he  respected  brains  in  other  people, 
and  he  thought  a  lot  of  Tommy  Jago, 
because  he  was  such  a  sharp  blade  and  full 
of  ideas. 

Andy  was  a  rock-man  at  the  quarries  also — 
from  choice,  not  need  ;  for  there  was  no 
reason,  but  his  love  of  hard,  open-air  work, 
why  he  should  have  gone  into  them  at  all. 
But  he  enjoyed  it,  and  stuck  to  the  heavy 
labour  of  splitting  out  slate  rock  in  all 
weathers,  though,  if  he'd  so  minded,  he  might 
have  been  in  a  grocer's  shop,  with  a  promised 
share  in  the  business.  But  his  father  was 
foreman  at  the  quarries,  and  Andy  took  to 
the  work,  and  meant  to  stick  to  it,  despite 


the  fact  that  his  uncle,  a  prosperous  tradesman 
at  Launceston,  wanted  him  in  his  shop. 

Polwarns  were  well  thought  of,  and  good 
friends  of  the  Keat  family ;  but  they  were 
Church  folk,  and  that  make^  a  difference  in 
a  lot  of  ways,  for  worshipping  in  the  same 
place  and  sitting  under  the  same  minister 
draws  people  together,  if  'tis  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  saying  what  they  think  about 
their  pastor. 

So  there  it  stood,  and  while  Tommy  courted 
Jenifer  for  all  lie  was  worth,  yet  she  dreamed 
dreams  about  Andy  all  the  time,  and  counted 
it  a  red-letter  day  when  she  met  him,  and 
often  wondered  if  any  maiden  would  ever  be 
named  with  him.  He  was  always  terrible 
pleasant  to  her  when  they  chanced  together, 
and  sometimes  she  fancied  he  showed  a 
thought  more  civility  to  her  than  other 
girls  ;  but  whether  that  was  so  or  not,  he 
never  let  on  about  it,  and,  for  all  anybody  could 
tell,  he  was  heart-whole  and  without  a  care  . 

Nothing  seemed  to  happen  for  a  bit, 
but  Jenifer  got  tidings  of  ^ndy  pretty 
frequent,  because  he  and  Tommy  Jago 
worked  together  on  the  "  Grey  Abbey  "  slate 
seam  in  the  quarry,  and  Jago,  little  knowing 
that  the  girl  he  loved  was  full  of  secret 
interest  in  his  mate,  often  spoke  of  Andy. 
'Tis  true  he  was  a  bit  contemptuous  of  the 
other's  brain  power  and  simple  outlook  on 
life,  but  he  never  said  anything  against 
his  fellow-worker,  and  frankly  praised  his 
mighty  muscles  and  great  strength. 

"  If  he'd  larn  how,  he'd  be  the  finest 
wrestler  in  Cornwall,''  confessed  Tommy ; 
"  but,  as  'tis,  though  I'm  very  near  t\^o  stone 
lighter  and  not  half  his  huge  strength,  I 
could  throw  him  inside  five  minutes  every 
time.  But  he's  a  peace-lover  and  as  gentle 
as  a  woman,  though  strong  as  a  giant. 
He'll  never  do  no  good  at  the  quarries,  nor 
rise  to  be  a  leader  same  as  I  shall,  because 
I've  got  more  will-power  and  more  intellects 
than  him." 

Which  was  ail  very  interesting  to  Jenifer. 
And  another  thing  Tommy  said  interested 
her  still  more,  for  he  scoffed  at  Andy's 
humble  nature. 

"  He's  properly  frightened  of  the  girls,  I 
do  believe,"  declared  young  Jago,  "and 
how  ever  he'll  summon  courage  to  fall  in 
love,  or  find  the  pluck  to  tell  a  maiden  so 
when  he  do,  be  gormed  if  I  know." 

"  He  ain't  in  love,  then  ?  "  asked  Jenifer, 
and  the  young  man  flouted  the  idea. 

"  Don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word," 
he  assured  her. 

Then  things   began   to  move  soon  after 
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that,  and  Tommy,  who  weren't  made  of 
patience,  hut  had  a  good  spice  of  the  Devil 
in  him,  and  a  great  trick  to  fight  for  his  own 
hand,  proposed  marriage  for  the  fourth  time 
to  Jenifer,  seeing  her  home  from  choir . 
practice.  And  he  varied  his  offer  of  heart 
and  hand  a  bit,  and  made  it  clear  he  was 
getting  fed  up  with  Jenifer's  delays  and 
postponements. 

"  Why  the  mischief  can't  you  say  I  Yes ' 
and  have  done  with  it  ?  "  he  asked.  "  You 
care  a  lot  for  me,  or  you'd  never  keep 
me  OU'  the  hooks  like  this,  and  go  out 
W'alking  Sundays,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
And  nobody  knows  her  own  mind  better 
than  what  you  do  in  most  things,  so  it's 
time  you  took  me  in  the  face  of  the  parish  ; 
and  then  I  know  where  I  am,  and  can  set  on 
to  your  father  about  it.  For  I'll  mighty 
soon  get  him  to  see  I'm  the  right  one,  so 
soon  as  you  have." 

Well,  the  girl  granted  he  had  some  reason 
on  his  side,  and  promised  him  that  she'd 
settle  the  matter  afore  long;  but  when  she 
began  seriously  to  think  on  him,  she  found 
herself  weighing  his  faults  against  his  virtues, 
and  turning  him  over  in  such  a  cold-blooded 
and  indifferent  fashion,  that  it  was  quite 
certain  that  she  didn't  love  him  in  the  least, 
and  could  never  marry  him.  Then  she  was 
struck  wath  remorse,  for  there's  no  doubt 
she  had  let  him  see  a  lot  of  her,  and  led  him 
to  think  she  was  very  well  content  in  his 
company.  And,  having  reached  that  stage, 
Jenifer  began  to  relent  a  bit,  and  ask  herself 
whether  Tommy  wouldn't  do  as  well  as 
anybody,  else  for  a  husband,  if  she  must 
have  oiie.  But  her  proper  instinct  rebelled 
against  that,  for  to  marry  for  the  sake  of 
marrying  be  a  vain  thing;  and  so  she  had 
decided  that  Tommy  must  be  sent  about  his 
business  once  for  all.  And  after  she  had 
made  up  her  mind,  a  great  and  remarkable 
adventure  happened  to  her. 

It  chanced  that  Jenifer  had  been  down 
the  valley  and  was  coming  home  from  Newhall 
Mill  by  the  woods.  She  had  taken  a  short 
cut,  which  meant  a  jump  over  a  stream  ; 
but  when  she  got  to  it,  the  stream  was  up 
over  the  banks,  for  there'd  been  a  proper 
thunderstorm  twenty-four  hours  earlier,  and 
the  little  riv^r  was  in  flood.  It  meant  two 
mile  more  on  to  her  walk  afore  she  could 
get  home,  and  she  was  just  turning  back, 
none  too  pleased  with  the  accident,  when 
who  should  come  through  Newhall  Wood 
but  Andy  Pol  warn  ?  He  w^as  bound  same 
way  as  her,  and  she  bade  him  stop. 

"No  use,  Mr.  Pol  warn,"  she  said;  "the 


river  be  up  over  the  banks.  You  can't  get 
across." 

But  he  laughed  at  that. 

"  'Twill  take  more'n  a  drop  of  water  to 
turn  me  back.  Miss  Keat,"  he  answered. 
And  then  he  made  her  an  offer. 

"  If  I  take  off  my  boots  and  socks  and 
turn  up  my  trousers,  I  shall  get  over  very 
easy,"  he  told  Jenifer  ;  "  and  if  you  don't 
feel  it  'beneath  your  dignity  for  me  to  carry 
you  over,  I'm  very  willing  to  do  so.  'Twill 
save  you  two  good  mile  o'  walking  and  take 
but  five  seconds." 

Well,  there  'twas.  And  if  anybody  else 
had  offered,  I  doubt  the  girl  would  have 
said  "  No  "  very  quick.  But  she  loved  him, 
and  nature  will  out,  and  the  thought  that 
she'd  be  in  Andy's  arms  for  once  in  her  life, 
anyway,  was  too  much  for  Jenifer  Keat.  It 
do  sound  bold  and  forw^ard,  without  a  doubt, 
on  paper,  but  there  'tis ;  she  felt  so,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  sporting  offer,  but 
*dursn't  look  in  his  face  while  she  did.  As 
for  him,  when  she  agreed,  he  was  very  well 
pleased  to  pleasure  her,  and  took  off  his 
shoon  and  his  socks  and  turned  up  his 
trousers  to  the  knee. 

"  Perhaps  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  carry  my 
gear  while  I  carry  you,"  he  suggested  ;  "  but, 
all  the  same,  if  you'd  rather  not  do  so,  I  can 
come  back  for  'em." 

"  Of  course  I'll  carry  'em,"  she  answered. 
"  'Tis  the  least  I  can  do,  I'm  sure." 

So  he  picked  her  up  like  a  baby,  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  though  he'd  said  he'd  be 
through  the  water  in  five  seconds,  when  the 
time  came  he  took  a  good  bit  more.  In 
fact,  Jenifer,  after  he  found  the  fine  weight 
of  her  in  his  arms,,  acted  upon  Andy  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  For  he'd  never 
had  a  maiden  so  close  to  him  afore  ;  and  he 
liked  it  amazing,  and  he  was  much  interested 
and  delighted  to  look  in  her  eyes  and  see 
the  rosen  in  her  cheeks  and  her  bosom  rise 
and  fall,  because  she  was  panting  a  bit  with 
excitement.  In  fact,  both  of  'em  enjoyed  it 
something  wonderful  and  Andy,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  found  he  could  be  artful. 
For  he  pretended  the  water  was  too  deep 
here  and  there,  and  paddled  about  in 
mid-stream  till  Jenifer  got  frightened  and 
commanded  him  to  get  across  and  have  done 
with  it,  or  else  go  back. 

"  If  you  don't,  I'll  drop  your  shoes  in  the 
water,"  she  said. 

With  that  he  took  her  over  and  released 
1ier  terrible  reluctantly  ;  and  then  he  blamed 
himself  for  a  silly  toad,  and  said  he'd  lost 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime: 
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liere  and  there,'  as  jou  put  ifc,  who'll  want  to 
know  the  reason  why." 

"  Tiet  'em  come,  then,'*  answered  Tommy. 
"I  ban't  afeard  of  yoni*  friends,  I  assure 
you." 

She  was  going  from  him  as  fast  as  her  legs 
could  carry  her  by 'that  time,  and  so  he 
changed  his  note  and  calmed  down,  and 
begged  her  to  forgive  him. 

"  'Tis  small  wonder  I  lost  my  tempei-, 
Jenifer,  for  this  properly  ruins  my  life," 
he  said.  But  she  had  been  rubbed  up  the 
wrong  way  too  much  to  calm  down  very 
easy.  She  began  to  distrust  him,  and  it  was. 
some  time  before  she  got  gentle  again. 
Then,  finding  him  contrite  seemingly,  she 
forgave  him  on  condition  he'd  say  no  more 
on  the  subject.  They  parted,  calm  to  the 
eyes,  though  she  smarted  still,  and  he  had 
ten  wakeful  and  revengeful  devils  hid  in  his 
breast. 

Already  he  was  looking  on  ahead,  and  his 
lawless  nature  broke  loose,  and  he  began  to 
think  evil  things  against  Jenifer  and  the 
innocent  man  who  had  carried  her  across  the 
stream.  For,  from  the  first  minute.  Tommy 
had  left  a  loophole  for  himself,  and  while 
another  man  would  have  plumped  out  what 
he  knew,  and  accused  the  girl  of  changing 
her  mind  because  of  the  adventure  with 
Andy  Polwarn,  this  man  was  too  cautious  forn 
that.  He'd  thought  it  out  before  he  went 
to  Jenifer,  and  now,  as  the  result  of  keeping 
his  mouth  shut  on  that  subject,  he  found 
himself  in  a  safe  and  strong  position  to  do 
the  evil  in  his  heart.  For  he  argued  that 
Andy  had  come  between  him  and  the  hope  of 
his  life,  and  he  also  argued  that,  if  Andy 
weren't  there,  Jenifer  would  very  soon  sec 
sense  again  and  take  him. 

And  meantime  t'other  man  found  himself 
in  love,. head  over  tail,  and  it  made  him 
melancholy  and  doubtful.  For  he  was  never 
one  to  set  much  store  on  himself,  and  now, 
when  he  pictured  offering  for  such  a  piece 
as  Jenifer,  he  felt  his  own  un worthiness,  and 
doubted  not  that  such  a  bold  thought  could 
never  come  to  anything  at  all.  And  first  he 
done  a  very  clever  thing,  and  went  to  his 
sister,  and  bade  her  find  out  if  Jenifer  was 
a  heart-whole  maid,  or  if,  as  seemed  more 
likely,  such  a  beautiful  creature  was  tokened 
to  a  man  >^^orthy  of  her.  Because,  if  that 
was  so,  Andy  felt  he'd  better  give  up  his 
dreams  at  ■  once.  But  Jane  Polwarn,  who 
knew  Jenifer  very  well,  felt  sure  that  she 
w\as  free  to  be  courted,  though  she  also  knew 
that  Tommy  Jago  was  a  friend  of  hers,  and 
told  Andy  as  much. 


"Never ! "  said  her  simple  brother. 
"Why,  I  mentioned  the  maiden's  name  to 
Jago  not  long  ago,  and  he  said  that  he  had 
no  use  /or  the  girls  !  " 

"To  put  you  off,  tio  doubt,"  answered 
Jane. 

However,  she  knew  Jenifer  w^ell  enough 
to  be  personal,  and,  guessing  that  Andy  was 
thinking  about  her  serious,  Jane  soon  took 
occasion  to  go  into  the  question.  Then  she 
told  her  brother  the  truth  about  it. 

"  Her  and  your  ma^te  in  the  quari-y 
are  good  friends,  and  have  walked  out 
together  a  bit,  and  think  the  same  about 
a  good  many  subjects,  both  being  very 
clever  in  the  matter  of  brains,"  said  Jane  ; 
"but  there's  nothing  between  them  on 
Jenifer's  side,  though  Tommy  may  wish 
there  was.  He's  after  her  very  fierce, 
without  a  doubt,  but  there's  nought  to  it  at 
present  so  far  as  Jenifer  Keat's  concerned." 

From  that  day  forward  Andy  began  to 
fret  and  w^orrit,  because  he  had  a  terrible 
fair  pattern  of  mind,  and,  even  in  love, 
didn't  find  himself  as  selfish  as  you'd  expect. 
He  wondered  a  lot  if  he  had  a  right  to  try 
and  cut  Tommy  out,  and  he  couldn't  make 
up  his  mind.  Then  he  told  himself  it  w^as 
impossible,  and  Jenifer  would  never  look  at 
him  beside  such  a  clever  man  as  Jago.  He 
lost  his  sleep,  and  grew  wonderful  "restless, 
and  gave  himself  away  in  the  eyes  of  his 
mother,  who  very  soon  saw  the  change  that 
had  come  over  him. 

Then  a  most  curious  thing  happened,  for 
one  night,  sick  of  tossing  sleepless  in  his 
bed,  Andy  rose  up,  rayed  himself,  and  went 
out  of  doors  in  the  moonlight  t^o  calm  his 
thoughts  and  decide,  once  for  all,  if  he 
would  go  on  with  it  and  ax  Jenifer  to  take 
a  walk,  or  give  it  up  and  put  hope  out  of 
his  mind. 

And  the  moon  decided  liim  to  go  on  with 
it.  He  was  walking  round  the  "lip  of  the 
quarry  at  the  time— tramping  round  over 
the  broken  ground  abovb  the  great  precipices 
that  fall  to  the  workings  far  below — and 
then,  suddenly,  just  as  he  had  begun  to  get 
ashamed  of  his  silliness,  and  decided  to  go 
to  Jenifer  red-hot  and  chance  it,  he  heard  a 
most  unexpected  sound  far  down  below  him. 
'Twas  the  note  of  a  tamping  iron  driving 
a  drill,  and  though  a  very  common,  everyday 
noise  to  any  quarryman's  ear,  to  hear  it 
then,  at  two  in  the  morning,  rising  softly 
from  the  black  depths  of  the  quarries  when 
every  man  of  all  those  hundreds  of  workers 
was  in  bed  and  asleep  except  himself, 
surprised  Andy  amazing.    At  first  he  thought 
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he  fancied  it ;  but  there  was  no  mistake,  and 
for  a  minute  he  even  forg-ot  Jenifef  before 
such  a  starth'ng  thing.  He  didn't  believe  in 
fairies,  good  or  bad,  nor  yet  in  the  old 
stories  about  friendly  pixies  helping  the 
men  in  the  works  ;  but  now  his  doubt  was 
shook.  He  ordained  with  himself  to  go 
down,  and  down  he  went ;  and  then,  finding 
himself  in  the  works,  all  so  deserted  and 
strange  under  the  moon,  half  silver  bright 
and  half  dead  black  in  the  shadow,  Andy 
admitted  afterwards  that  a  funny  sensation 
came  over  him,  like  as  if  things  was  crawling 
on  his  skin,  and  he  shouted,  to  keep  up  his 
courage,  and  bawled  out  to  know  who  was 
there  and  what  they  was  doing. 

'Twas  a  queer  sort  of  adventure  altooretlier, 
because  the  ptace,  so  familiar  by  day,  had 
altered  by  night,  and  everything  looked 
different.  A  rat  or  two  scjueaked  away 
before  him  in  the  bottdm,  for  there's  lots 
of  rats  in  the  quarries  ;  but  the  sound  of 
the  tamping  iron  ceased  the  moment  he 
shouted,  and  then  happened  a  thing  that 
brought  back  Andy's  nerve,  for,  though 
terrible  odd  in  itself,  it  showed  that  a  man, 
and  not  a  ghost  or  a  fairy,  w-as  responsible 
for  the  noise  he'd  heard.  Suddenly,  under 
the  white,  moony  light,  he  saw  a  figure 
making  off  afore  him.  'Twas  a  man,  and 
that  was  all  he  could  tell  about  it ;  and  the 
man  seemed  in  a  good  bit  of  a  hurry,  for  he 
chmbed  up  the  east  side  of  the  great  pit, 
along  old,  disused  galleries  and  ledges,  and 
made  no  answer  to  Andy  when  he  shouted 
again  and  axed  him  who  he  was.  In  less 
tiian  no  time  the  fellow  vanished,  and,  - 
wondering*  a  good  bit  who  it  might  be, 
young  Polwarn  climbed  out  himself  and 
went  home. 

He'd  turned  back  to  his  own  thoughts 
before  he  crept  to  his  bed,  and  the  night 
wandering  had  done  one  thing  for  him.  It 
determined  him  to  have  a  dash 'at  Jenifer, 
because  he'd  heard  the  saying  that  all  is 
fair  in  love,  and  sinee  there  weren't  nobody 
tokened  to  her,  he  felt  he  had  so  good  a 
right  to  offer  as  any  other  man. 

And  next  day  he  told  his  adventure  to 
Tommy  Jago  ;  but  he  forgot  that  the  story 
had  two  sides,  and  was  a  bit  flustered  when 
his  mate  put  a  question. 

Tommy  laughed  the  tale  to  scorn,  and 
said  as  the  other  must  have  dreamed  it. 
Then  he  asked---' 

"And  if  'tis  true  as  you  think,  and  you 
was  out  there  mooning  about  at  two  in  the 
morning,  perhaps  you'll  tell  me  why  ?  " 
"     Andy,  being  the  soul  of  fairness,  had  to 


grant  it  a  fair  question,  but  he  weren't 
prepared  to  answer  all  the  truth. 

"  No  doubt  it  seems  strange,"  he  said  ; 
*-'  but  I'd  got  somtjthing  a  good  bit  on  my 
mind,  and  couldn't  sleep,  so  I  slipped  on  my 
clothes  and  came  for  a  walk." 

The  other  laughed  sdurly  at  that,  and  very 
well  knew  what  Andy  didn't  tell  him. 

"  You'd  better  take  your  secrets  to  them 
with  more  wits,  than  what  you've  got 
yourself,"  he^  answered,,  "then,  perhaps, 
you'll  get  light  thrown  on.  'em." 

"  I  shall,  for  that  matter,"  answered 
Polwarn.  "  I  was  in  doubt  what  to  do  about 
a  certain  thing,  but  now  I  ain't.  I  be  going 
to  take  my  secrets  to  somebody  mighty 
soon."    • 

His  resolves,  however,  all  came  to  nought, 
for  a  proper  fearful  tragedy  overtook  the 
young  man  two  days  after,  and,  but  for  the 
watching  Lord,  his' thread  would  have  been 
cut  afore  the  next  Sunday  came  round. 
Anyway,  he  didn't  go  coui'ting  for  many  a 
long  month  after  that. 

It  happened  like  this.  Andy  and  Tom 
were  working  in  a  bit  of  a  tunnel  drove  in 
the  solid  face  of  tlie  rock,  where  Andy's 
father,  the  foreman,  reckoned  there  was  a 
very  fine  bunch  of  slate,  if  only  it  could  be 
got  at.  But  tunnel  w^ork  weren't  favoured 
~  at  St.  Tid,  because  for  countless  generations 
the  men  had  toiled  in  open  quarries,  and 
when  the  new  way  was' tried,  same  as  they  do 
in  Wales  and  Pennsylvania,  where  there's 
many  a.  Cornish  man  working  from  the  Old 
Country,  the  men  grumbled  a  bit. 

However,  them  in  command  hoped  to 
prove  themselves  right,  so  the  tunnel  was 
going  in,  and  Andy  Polwarn  and  Tommy 
Jago  were  at  it.  And  there  came  a  fatal  day 
when  Andy  was  at  the  face  of  the  rock, 
twenty  feet  from  the  mouth,  up  on  a  ledge, 
breaking  through  a  curtain  of  quartz  to  get 
to  better  things  inside.  He  was  hammering 
away,  wi'th  his  thoughts  on  Jenifer,  no  doubt, 
and  quite  by  chance  he  happened  to  stop  a 
minute  and  look  round.  God  had  turned 
his  head  at  the  critical  moment.  Then,  not 
six  yards  from  him  and  down  below,  he  saw 
a  fearful  thing.  For  there  was  a  time-fuse 
burning  briskly,  and  evidently  joined  up  to  a 
charge  of  dynamite  in  the  solid  rock  under 
his  feet.  And  beyond  it  he  saw  Jago  creeping 
,  away  out  of  the  tunnel  so  fast  as  he  could  go. 

Andy  gave  a  shout,  worse  luck,  for,  if  he'd 
kept  his  mouth  shut  and  jumped  for  it,  he 
nlight  have  got  clear  in  time  ;  but  the  shout 
brought  Tommy  back,  and  he  saw  in  a  flash 
that  his  plot  had  failed.     He  had  drove  a 
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drill,  jou  see,  where  no  drill  ought  to  have 
been,  and  he  knew  that  if  he  could  explode 
a  charge  there,  with  his  rival  to  work,  the 
whole  back  end  of  the  tunnel  would  come  in 
and  Andy  be  crushed  to  pulp.  And  'twas 
him,  of  course,  that  Polwarn  had  heard 
tamping  in  secret.  He  had  hid  up  his  drill 
hole  by  day,  and  now,  taking  the  moment 
when  Polwarn  was  up  top  out  of  the  way,  he 
fired  a  charge  and  was  slipping  out,  when  he 
found  himself  and  his  wickedness  discovered. 

An  awful  fight  began  between  them  then, 
for,  as  Andy  bent  for  the  fuse,  Jago  cafcched 
him  behind  and  dragged Jiim  away. 

"  If  Fve  got  to  die,  too,  you  shall  i'' screamed 
the  wretch,  and  he  hung  on  to  his  rival  and 
pinioned  his  arms,  so  as  he  couldn't  get  one 
free  to  smite  him.  Within  five  yards  of  the 
fuse  they  fought,  and  other  men,  hearing 
the  rumpus,  ran  up  ;  but  Andy  shouted  to 
'em  to  keep  away.  The  time  seemed  long 
to  him,  no  doubt,  hanging  on  the  brink  of 
eternity ;  but  it  weren't  above  thirty  seconds 
all  told,  from  the  moment  he  jumped  off  the 
ledge  to  the  moment  the  dynamite  exploded. 
There  was  a  proper  roar  in  the  tunnel,  and 
smoke  and  thunder  belched  out,  and  solid 
tons  of  rock  was  fetched  down  and  pitched 
about  like  pats  of  butter.  But  a  moment 
before  the  explosion,  Tommy  had  got  a 
wrestler's  hold  on  t'other  and  throwed  him 
flat.  And  that  made  all  the  difference 
between  death  and  life  for  the  innocent  man. 

When  the  smoke  was  clear,  fifty  chaps  set 
to  work  and  got  to  the  pair  inside  ;  and 
they  found  that  Jago  .was  not  there.  The 
wretched  creature  had  been  blown  to  ribbons, 
and  they  only  got  him  out  in  pieces;  but 
Polwarn,  though  badly  battered  and  to  all 
seeming  dead  as  t'other,  was  whole.  They 
picked  '  him  up  and  carried  him  to  the 
trolleys,  and  ran  him  up  to  the  pappot  head 
so  quick  as  might  be.  And  that  night  he 
lay  in  his  home  insensible  and  one  leg  gone, 
but  a  living  creature  still,  with  his  great 
strength  and  dean  life  behind  him  to  offer 
the  doctors  a  morsel  of  hope.  • 

They  didn't  give  none,  however,  and  said 
afterwards  that  it  was  not  their  skill,  but  the 
nursing  Andy  got  from  his  mother  that  >  kept 
the  flicker  in  him  for  the  first  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  But  live  be  did,  by  a  miracle, 
and  though  a  shadow,  I'ather  than  a  man  for 
six  months  afterwards,  he  got  a  bit  of  his  old 
strength  back  at  last,  and  when  his  wooden 
leg  came  he  was  ready  for  it. 

For  a  week  his  wits  was  lost,  and  when  ho 


came  back  to  them,  he  told  his  story,  and 
showed  terrible  clear  how  the  dead  man  had 
plotted  to  take  his  life.  But  why  for,  none 
in  the  world  knew,  unless  it  was  Jenifer 
Keat.  Andy,  however,  had  gived  up  all 
thought  of  her  when  he  come  to  his  senses 
and  found  a  leg  gone.  He  was  terrible  weak, 
and  confided  in  his  sister,  while  she  sat  by 
him  to  mind  him,  after  he'd  turned  the 
corner  out  of  danger. 

"  I  confess  to  you,"  he  said,  *Hhat  I'd 
lifted  my  eyes  to  her.  But  I  weren't  good 
enough  even  as  a  whole  man,  and  to  offer 
the  girl  half  a  man  would  be  only  to  insult 
such  a  wonder  as  Jenifer." 

Jane  listened  and  said  little.  But  she  had 
her  ideas,  and,  though  she  didn't  contradict 
Andy,  she  told  the  story  to  somebody  else, 
with  far-reaching  results.  Because  it  didn't 
make  no  matter  of  difference  to  Jenifer  that 
the  man  she  loved  had  lost  a  leg.  She  was 
only  cruel  sorry  that  the  leastest  bit  of  such 
a  precious  creature  had  gone. 

"  But  there's  enough  left  to  love,  I  reckon," 
she  said  to  Jane,  fierce-like. 
'  "  His  face  be  spared,  you  must  know%" 
Andy's  cunning  sister  told  Jenifer,  "  and 
doctor  says,  when  the  stitches  come  out  of 
his  cheek,  there'll  be  nought  but  a  scar  or 
two." 

"Scarred  or  not,  he's  Andy,  and  that's 
enough  for  me,"  confessed  Jenifer  ;  and  so 
the  strange  thing  happened  that  she  took 
the  first  step,  as  if  she  was  a  royal  queen, 
and  when  she  come  to  see  the  sick  man  in 
fulness'  of  time,  'twas  she  as  told  him  plump 
out  that  she  loved  him  and  couldn't  live 
without  him.  He  was  so  weak  that  he  very 
near  fainted  at  the  great  news  ;  but  it  done 
him  a  world  of  good,  notwithstanding,  and 
helped  the  doctors  at  their  work  on  the  man 
without  a  doubt. 

And  now,  if  you  was  to  go  to  Launceston 
some  day  and  call  at  the  big  grocer's  shop  in 
Market  Street,'  tis  any  odds  butyou'd  see  Andy 
Polwarn  behind  the  counter,  for  he's  partner 
with  his  uncle,  and  he'll  have  it  all  when  the 
old  man  drops. 

He  lives  nigh  his  work,  in  a  very  nice 
little  house  along  with  Jenifer,  and  she 
worships  every  hair  of  his  head,  and  sets  him 
high  above  their  three  childer,  though  very 
fond  of  them,  too,  specially  the  eldest  boy, 
who  be  the  daps  of  his  father.  But  his 
three-year-old  maid  is  Andy's  favourite, 
because  she's  got  her  mother's  eyes  and  her 
mother's  way  of  holding  her  head. 
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EDDERWICK  first 
saw  the  place 
steeped  in  tlie  glow 
of  a  December 
sunset.  It  stood 
solitary  on  the 
high  level  of  moor- 
land, a  degree  back 
from  the  road, 
which  swept  np 
from  the  valley  in 
a  thread  of  greyish  white  that  cleaved  the 
moor  in  two.  Seven  miles  lay  between 
Hedderwick  and  the  village  he  had  left,  six 
stretched  ahead  of  him  to  the  next  village. 

"  The  Limping  Hare "  Inn  stood  almost 
midway  between,  a  squat  granite  house 
enfolded  by  a  silence  so  profound  that  he 
could  distinguish  the  thin  piping  of  the  wind 
in  the  heather  under  his  feet.  There  Avas 
no  living  creature  in  sight,  only  this  ugly 
house,  built  after  the  fashion  of  those  which 
children  draw  upon  their  slates  at  school — 
an  uncompromising  sipiare  with  a  door  in 
the  centre  under  a  cowl  of  stone,  two 
windows  on  either  side,  and  above  the  same, 
with  a  "blind  "  window^  over  the  front  door 
to  which  the  sign  was  affixed. 

ikpproaching  a  degree  sideways  on  to  the 
house,  Hedderwick  could  see  that,  while  the 
frontage  appeared  mean,  the  inn  ran  back 
to  a  considerable  depth  and  owned  a  number 
of  outbuildings.  The  side  of  the  house  was 
blank  but  for  one  small  window  about  a 
foot  square,  close  under  the  eaves  of  the 
lichen-stained  roof.  Years  later  Hedderwick 
could  have  described  every  weather  mark. 

There  was  a  gash  down  the  entire  side 
of  the  house,  running  zig-zag  like  forked 
lightning,  and  in  the  little  window  a  pane 
was  starred  as  if  a  stone  had  been  flung  at  it. 
In  spite  of   the  glowing  light  surrounding 


it,  the  place  held  a  sinister  air,  and  in  some 
way  repelled  Hedderwick  so  strongly  that 
he  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  considering 
whether  he  would  put  up  here  for  the  night, 
or  go  on  to  the  next  village. 

Curiously  enough,  the  map  of  the  locality 
drawn  by  Astley  contained  no  mention  of 
"  The  Limping  Hare,"  though  the  inn  was 
marked  for  him  in  each  village.  He  con- 
sulted the  map  again  now.  Astley  had 
drawn  it  accurately,  almost  lovingly,  as  one 
who  cared  for  every  inch  of  tlie  way  he 
himself  had  trodden  three  years  before  in 
search  of  health. 

Hedderwick  had  slept  the  previous  night 
at  "  The  Rose  and  Thorn."  In  the  village 
beyond,  "The  Dappled  Team"  suggested 
good  fare.  Astley  had  altogether  overlooked 
"The  Limphig  Hare." 

Though  much  improved  in  health  by  his 
walking  tour,  Hedderwick  was  not  up  to 
his  usual  form.  The  pack  on  his  shoulders 
weighed  heavily ;  moreover,  he  was  ravenously 
hungry.  The  air  in  tliese  heights  held  ice 
in  its  breath.  A  hint  of  snow  was  in  the 
low-rolling  clouds.  It  was  an  angry  sunset, 
morose  and  boding.  He  rememl>ered  that 
darkness  would  overtake  him  ere  he  reached 
the  next  village,  and  he  marvelled  that  he 
should  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  rest  and 
shelter.  Ordinarily  he  decided  a  point 
rapidly.  One  of  the  most  distressing  results 
of  his  nervous  breakdown  was  a  sensation 
of  indecision  over  trifles.  To-day  it  worried 
him  more  than  usual,  and  he  wished  irritably 
that  Astley  had  not  forgotten  "  The  Limpifig 
Hare  "  Inn.  Step  by  step  over  the  mileage 
it  had  interested  him  to  recognise  Astley 's 
landmarks. 

^  He  looked  again  at  the  silent  house.  But 
for  the  smoke  issuing  from  a  chimney  stack, 
it  showed  no  si.ii'u  of  beino;  inhabited.     The 
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front  door  remained  closed,  tbe  windows 
were  curtainless  and  blank.  Even  if  the 
place  had  small  comfort  to  offer,  the  thought 
of  shelter  in  his  fatigued  condition  finally 
made  him  decide  to  put  up  here  for  the 
night'. 

The  moment  his  decision  was  taken,  a 
movement  in  the  house  caught  his  attention. 
The  small  window  under  the  eaves  was 
pushed  up  very  softly,  as  if  at  last  someone 
had  observed  his  approach.  There  w^as  a 
suggestion  of  stealth  in  the  action  which 
brought  Hedderwick's  senses  on  the  alert. 
He  felt  compelled  to  watch,  and  for  some 
reason  his  pulse-beats  quickened.  Astley 
himself  w^ould  be  the  first  to  understand 
how  trifles  take  on  strange  guise  when  a 
man  is  run  down  from  overwork. 

Through  the  window  emerged  a  woman's 
hand  and  wrist,  tlie  sleeve  turned  back  half- 
way up  the  forearm.  Round  the  wrist  was 
wound  a  bandage.  It  was  a  very  thin  hand, 
almost  attenuated .  He  concei  ved  the  thought 
that,  in  spite  of  the  stealth,  he  w^as  meant  to 
see  it.  With  the  forefinger  pointing  rigidly 
to  the  direction  whence  he  had  come,  it 
implied  warning  of  some  kind.  It  seemed 
to  tell  him  urgently  that  he  would  be  wiseii 
to  retrace  his  steps. 

Puzzled,  he  glanced  behind  him.  He  saw 
only  the  bleak  stretch  of  moor  and  the 
sweep  of  the  empty  road.  AVhen  he  turned 
again,  the  hand  had  withdrawn  itself.  The 
windovy  was  closed. 

At  another  time  the  sight  of  a  pointing 
finger  might  have  excited  his  curiosity, 
certaiidy  not  a  sense  of  apprehension.  Y^t 
it  was  that  which  held  him  now  so  strongly 
that  afterwards  he  asked  himself  if  he  wouki 
have  w^alked  past  ''  The  Limping  Hare " 
had  not  events  begun  to  move. 
.  The  front  door  opened,  and  a  woman  came 
on  to  the  wide  stone  step  and,  making  a 
penthouse  of  her  hands,  looked  in  his 
direction.  At  the  sight  of  her  Hedderwick's 
apprehension  fled.  He  even  smiled,  so  great 
was  his  relief.  She  w^as  a  stout,  capacious 
person,  almost  unwieldy,  with  a  full-moon 
face,  whose  insignificant  features  had  become 
flattened  into  the  surrounding  expanse  of 
flesh,  making  the  eyes  appear  smaller  than 
they  were.  Hedderwick  soon  discovered 
that,  though  small,  they  were  extraordinarily 
observant  eyes.  He  felt  that  every  detail 
of  himself  was  taken  in  at  a  glance — his 
knapsack  and  pockets  X-rayed. 

Involuntarily  he  found  himself  straighten- 
ing his  shoulders  and  standing  more  tensely. 
His  mind  was  finally  made  up. 


*'  Can  I  have  accommodatioti  here  for  the 
night,  and  a  meal  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  did  not  answer  for  an  instant,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  she  might  be  going 
to  refuse.  Over  her  shoulder  he  could  see 
down  the  passage  to  warmth  and  fireglow. 
The  place  looked  scrupulously  clean,  as  did 
she  in  her  substantial  stuff  gown  and  apron 
of  checked  blue  and  white. 

His  one  desire  now  was  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  landhidy  of  "The  Limping 
Hare." 

"I  have  walked  over  from  the  next 
village,  where  I  put  up  at  '  The  Rose  and 
Thorn,' "  he  said,  offering  the  information 
by  way  of  testimonial. 

She  looked  at  him  again  w-ith  that  quick, 
appraising  glance.  *'  And  they  recommended 
you  to  '  The  Limping  Hare  '  ?  "  She  spoke 
in  a  soft,  guttural  voice,  and  before  he  could 
answer  she  laughed — a  silent  laugh  that 
shook  her  bulk  and  creased  up  her  face  until 
the  eyes  w^ei'e  pin-points  of  brightness. 

She  was  rather  like  a  sleek  w^hite  cat, 
Hedderwick  thought,  in  a  momentary 
revulsion  of  feeling,  and  he  had  no  liking 
for  cats.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
suggested  good  living,  and  comfort,  and 
cleanly  surroundings. 

He  was  very  courteous  to  women  always. 
He  smiled  now,  half  apologetically,  as  if 
'*  The  Rose  and  Thorn  "  were  to  be  excused 
for  their  negligence. 

"  No    doubt,    if    they   had    known     my 
'  movements,  they   would   have   advised    me 
to  break  my  journey  here,"  he  said  ;    "  but 
they  did  not  know." 

"  They  did  not  know,"  the  landlady 
repeated  after  him,  in  that  slow,  thick  voice. 
Her  eyes  returned  to  their  normal  size,  and 
she  grew  practical,  almost  hard.  "  You  can 
liave  a  bedroom,  well  aired  and  comfortable, 
and  a  good  meal  here.  There's  food  and 
drink  of  the  best  at  '  The  Limping  Hare,' 
though  I  say  it." 

"  I'm  convinced  of  that,"  said  Hedderwick 
cordially. 

AVith  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  he  shifted 
the  knapsack  from  his  shoulders.  He  was 
desperately  tired. 

iVfter  a  glance  up  and  down  the  deserted 
road,  she  led  the  way  along  the  passage  to  a 
room  at  the  end.  It  was  the  kitchen,  a  big, 
cosy  place,  with  yellow-washed  walls  and 
an  open  grate,  where  a  fire  sent  its  light 
riotously  over  the  rows  of  crockery  and 
brightly-burnished  copper  pans.  Certainly 
a  clean  place.  He  plumed  himself  on  his 
decision.      It  was  a    better    hostelry   than 
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"The  Rose  and  Thorn."  Astley*s  omission 
puzzled  him  still  more. 

As  she  crossed  the  red-tiled  floor,  the  land- 
lady's walk  was  extraordinarily  undulating 
and  noiseless.  Again  the  thought  of  a  huge 
cat  came  into  Hedder wick's  mind.  But 
he  had  no  sense  of  uneasiness  now.-  It 
was  all  lost  in  the  comfort  of  the  place,  in 
the  succulent  smell  of  a  stew  cooking  in  a 
pot  on  the  hob  of  the  open  grate. 

A  high-backed  settle  was  drawn  up  on  one 
side  of  the  hearth,  and  when  Hedderwick 
went  to  seat  himself,  he  found  it  occupied 
by  a  big,  swarthy  man  in  seafaring  clothes, 
who  looked  as  if  he  might  be  the  mate  of  a 
sailing  vessel.  He  was  asleep,  and  his  head, 
fallen  back  against  the  arm  of  the  settle, 
showed  the  tobacco-stained  teeth  unpleasantly 
in  a  grin.  His  legs  were  outstretched,  so 
that  Hedderwick  was  unable  to  seat  himself. 

The  landlady  took  no  notice,  but  lifted  the 
J  id  of  the  stewpan. 

"  You're  very  comfortable  here,"  remarked 
Hedderwick,  holding  out  his  hands  to  the 
w^armth,  "and  so  is  your  other  traveller, 
evidently.     The  cold  makes  one  drowsy." 

He  took  off  his  wallet  and  dropped  it  on  the 
sleeper's  foot,  but  the  only  acknowledgment 
he  received  was  a  grunt  and  an  additional 
baring  of  the  teeth. 

The  landlady  stirred  the  stew,  her  eyes 
upon  the  sleeping  man. 

"  He's  come  a  long  road  ;  there'll  be  no 
waking  him  in  a  hurry." 

Hedderwick  sank  into  a  wooden  chair. 
His  feeling  of  lassitude  increased.  The 
landlady  glanced  at  him  with  the  alert  eyes 
that  were  so  contradictory  of  her  slow,  sleek 
movements  and  voice. 

"  You  look  tired  yourself,"  she  said. 

"I  have  been  run  down  from  overwork. 
That's  why  I  am  tramping  across  the  moor. 
The  doctor — a  friend  of  mine — prescribed 
it." 

She  stirred  the  contents  of  the  pot,  then 
padded  across  the  kitchen  to  fetch  some 
other  commodity,  which  she  threw  in  on 
her  return.  That  soft  pad-pad-padding  of 
her  feet  had  the  effect  of  making  Hedderwick 
sleepy,  too.  He  felt  his  head  dropping 
forward  to  his  breast. 

Rousing  himself  with  a  jolt,  he  intercepted 
the  landlady's  eyes  fixed  upon  his  wallet. 
This  time  they  expressed  cunning,  cupidity 
— what  was  it?  He  did  not  quite  know, 
but  he,  resolved  to  stay  awake. 

He  sat  upright  in  the  hard  chair,  and 
envied  the  seaman  his  position.  The  latter 
w^as  snoring  now,  long-drawn,  rattling  grunts, 


very  disturbing  to  the  listener.    Hedderwick 
stared  at  him  in  distaste. 

*'  I  shouldn't  care  to  have  hiui  for  a  bed- 
fellow," he  remarked,  wishing  the  sailor 
would  cease  to  grin.  "Don't  you  think 
we  might  rouse  him  .^  " 

The  landlady  turned,  the  great  spoon  in 
.her  hand  dropping  gravy  into  the  embers. 

"  Let  him  be.     He  don't  worry  me." 

Hedderwick  forced  a  laugh.  "  By  all 
means." 

"  I'll  tell  the  girl  to  get  your  room  ready. 
You'd  like  a  fire  ?  " 

"  I  should."  Hedderwick  spoke  gratefully. 
"  I'm  amazingly  tired  after  my  walk.  I'll 
turn  in  early  after  tasting  your  dehcious 
stew." 

She  went  to  the  side  of  the  dresser  and 
pulled  open  a  door  that  he  had  imagined  to 
be  a  cupboard. 

"Sarah  !  "  she  called.  In  the  softness  of 
her  voice  Hedderwick  detected  a  different 
note — the  note  of  the  tyrant. 

He  heard  footsteps  descending  slowly, 
as  if  the  wooden  stairs  needed  careful 
negotiation. 

The  landlady  padded  back  to  her  post  by . 
the  fire,  wielding  the  big  iron  spoon  again. 
Hedderwick  found  himself  concentrating  9n 
the   door.      It   swayed   open    wider,  and    a 
young  girl  appeared. 

She  was  small  and  shrinking  and  very 
thin,  with  large,  pale,  frightened  eyes  that 
held  a  certain  vacancy.  She  did  not  look  at 
him,  but  past  him  at  the  seaman  snoring 
on  the  bench.  Hedderwick  saw  sick  terror 
in  the  glance. 

The^  landlady,  intent  on  the  contents  of 
the  stewpan,  issued  her  commands. 

"  Kindle  the  fire  in  the  large  back  bed- 
room," she  said.  "  A  gentleman  wants  to 
put  up  here  for  the  night." 

The  girl  hngered.  "The  back  room? 
Did  you  say  the  back  room  ?  " 

She  pointed  up  as  she  asked  the  question. 
Hedderwick  recognised  the  hand,  thin, 
almost  like  a  bird's  claw,  the  sleeve  rolled 
back,  the  wrist  bandaged. 

"  The  back  room  with  the  oak  cupboard  ?  " 
she  asked. 

The  landlady  turned  on  her  threateningly. 

"  Fool !  Where  else  would  the  gentleman 
liang  his  clothes  ?  Hurry  !  "  She  resumed 
her  slow  stirring  of  the  stew. 

Hedderwick,  watching  the  girl,  saw  her 
shiver.  In  the  act  of  departure  she  turned 
her  head  over  her  shoulder  and  looked  for 
the  first  time  at  him.  Her  wide,  vacant 
mze    seemed   to  communicate   a   sense    of 
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terror — despair— warning — he  did  not  quite 
Icnow  which.  A  breath  of  cold  air  passed 
over  liim,  that  sensation  which  people 
describe  as  a  cat  walking  over  tlieir  grave. 

With  one  thin  hand  clenched  at  her 
bosom,  the  other  dangling  slackly  in  the 
folds  of  her  cotton  gown,  the  girl  went 
out  of  the  kitchen.  Hedderwick  heard 
her  steps  on  the  wooden  stair  until  he 
counted  seven. 

She  seemed  to  him  half  idiotic,  with  her 
vacant  eyes  and  hanging  mouth.  He  felt 
sorrj  for  her,  poor  little  •  starved-looking 
creature.  There  and  then  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  on  the  morrow  he  would  find  an 
opportunity  to  slip  her  a  generous  donation. 

The  warmth  of  the  kitchen,  the  ticking  of 
the  clock,  and  the  soft  pad-pad  of  the  - 
landlady's  tread,  induced  in  him  an  almost 
intolerable  drowsiness.  He  saw  the 
surroundings  swimming  in  a  haze.  For 
a  moment  or  two  he  must  have  dozed. 

A  snort  from  the  seaman  roused  him  to 
wakefulness.     The  man  was  struggling  into' 
a  more  upright  position,  staring  about  him 
half  dazed.     His  glance  gathered  a  certain 
ferocity  as  he  saw  Hedderwick. 

The  landlady's  hand  on  his  shoulder 
pushed  him  down  again.  Her  voice  held 
a  warning  note. 

"  Now,  you  be  quiet !  Your  supper's  not 
ready  yet." 

But  the  man  continued  to  grope  round 
uneasily,  as  if  in  search  of  something. 

"  Here's  your  bundle,"  said  the  landlady, 
throwing  beside  him  a  large,  bulging  red 
handkerchief  bundle.  Something  chinked  as^ 
it  touched  the  settle.  The  man 'clutched 
at  it,  and  then,  almost  hke  one  under  the 
influence  of  an  opiate,  he  sank  to  sleep 
again,  but  this  time  his  slumber  was  too 
profound  for  snores.  . 

At  the  end  of  the  capacious  kitchen  table 
the  landlady  spread  a  cloth.  It  Avas  white 
and  of  fine  quality,  and  the  forks  and  spoons 
and  cruet  were  all  well  polished  and  laid  out 
in  due  order.  Hedderwick  concluded  she 
had  been  in  service— a  cook,  probably,  and 
an  admirable  one  at  that,  for  the  stew  which 
she  presently  ladled  upon  his  plate,  and 
which  seemed  to  contain  many  things,  was 
the  most  appetising  he  had  ever  tasted,  and 
he  had  travelled  far./  In  his  courteous 
fashion  he  told  her  so. 

Her  fat  face  creased  up  in  a  smile. 

"  Wait  until  you  taste  my  omelette,"  she 
said.     *'  I'm  proud  of  my  omelettes." 

"  I've  never  tasted  one  half  so  good  in 
Paris  or  Vienna,"  Hedderwick  told  her  later. 


"  Where  in  the  world  did  you  learn  to  make 
omelettes  ?" 

The  landlady  bestowed  upon  him  one  of 
her  cunning  smiles.  Her  eyes  were  like 
pin-points  of  light. 

"  I  was  in  service  with  a  French  lady,'' 
she  said,  padcfing  away  from  the  table. 

Hedderwick  instinctively  knew  that  she 
lied.*^  How^  he  knew  it,  or  why  it  signified, 
he  could  not  conceive.  His  drowsiness  had 
gone.     He  felt  alert. 

.  In  talking  it  over  with  Astley  afterwards, 
he  was  able  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that 
nothing  had  accompanied  his  meal  but 
water.  Stimulants  of  all  kinds  were  forbidden, 
even  cofPee. 

The  landlady,  who  assured  him  she  had 
learned  to  make  coffee  as  w^ell  as  omelettes 
when  with  her  French  mistress,  presently 
brought  him  a  cup  of  black  coffee.  He  was 
sorely  tempted  to  drink  it.  Yet  it  was 
bound  to  keep  him  awake,  and  after  several 
disturbed  nights  he  had  arrears  of  sleep  to 
makeup. 

Eather  than  disappoint  her,  however,  he 
resolved  to  accept  the  cup,  especially  as  he 
saw  a  means  of  disposing  of  it.  A  great  box 
of  logs  stood  near  him.  Down  the  interstices 
he  poured  the  coffee,  little  by  little,  whenever 
the  landlady's  back  was  turned. 

His  meal  ended,  he  rose  and  approached 
the  hearth. 

"  You'd  like  to  go  to  your  room,"  said 
the  landlady  quickly.  "  It's  rest  you  need, 
I  can  see." 

She  led  the  way  out  of  the  kitchen, 
through  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered, 
and  up  the  front  staircase,  not  by  that  down 
which  the  girl  had  come. 

The  corridor  above  w^as  dark. 

"  Bring  a  light !  "  called  the  landlady. 
And  again  Hedderwick  became  aware  of  the 
despotic  note. 

Sarah  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the 
room  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  The 
landlady  took  the  candle  from  her. 

"  Go  downstairs,"  she  commanded. 

The  girl  stood  aside  for  Hedderwick  to 
follow  into  the  room.  As  he  passed  her, 
there  came  to  his  ears  the  merest  breath  of 
a  whisper.  Again  that  sensation  of  cold 
swept  over  him.  He  could  not  catch  a 
word.  Was  she  warning  him  again  ?  He 
turned  to  glance  after  her  as  she  went  along 
the  passage. 

The  landlady  was  busy  putting  finishing 
touches  to  his  room.  *Finally  she  took  the 
bellow^s  and  blew  into  roaring  life  the  fuel 
in   the  grate.      She  was  the  soul  of  good 


'  Iledderwick  found  himself  concentratino;  on  the  door. 


nature,  Hedderwick  tlionght,  seeing  to  liis 
comfort. 

Before  leaving  him  she  lighted  two  candles 
on  the  mantel-s^ielf.. 

*'  Kow  you'll  be  able  to  see  jour  waj, 
about,"  she  remarked.  "  Folks  tell  me  the 
bed's  comfortable  enough,  so  I  expect  you'll 
'sleep  sound." 

"  Many  thanks,"  replidd  Hedderwick.    "  I 


did  well  for  myself,  I  think,  when  I  clianccd 
upon  '  The  Limping  Hare.'  " 

He  heard  her  soft,  fat  chuckle  as  she  went 
down  the  passage. 

"  No  doubt  she  has  her  own  worries  witli 
that    half-witted    girl,"   he   told    himself, 
standing  to  look  about  the  room. 
*     It  proved  rather  bare  and  commonplace  in 
its  furnishing,  but  scrupulously  clean.     Tlie 


Ji  swayed  open  wider,  {yid  a  young  girl  appeared." 

only  thing  of  any  value  was  a  capacious  oak 
wardrobestanding  in  a  recess.  It  was  black 
with  age,  and  quite  plain,  but  Hedderwick, 
who  knew  a  good  deal  about  antiques,  found 
it  to  be  of  fine  workmanship.  He  wondered 
if  the  landlady  would  consider  an  offer  for 
it.  The  wood  was  magnificent,  and  in 
admirable  preservation. 

He  passed  liis  hand  over  the  surf^ice  and 


opened  the  door.  As  it  swung  back,  he 
realised  that  the  space  within  was  like  a 
room,  penetrating  deeper  than  the  recess. 
Emerging,  he  returned  witli  a  lighted 
candle.  It  struck  him  as  odd  that  the 
wardrobe  slioukl  contain  so  inany  articles 
of  men's  clothing.  They  hung  in  rows  on 
the  pegs — top-coats,  coats  and  trousers, 
crowned    in   some   cases   by  a  hat   or   cap. 
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On  the  floor  beneath  each  suit  stood  a  pair 
of  boots. 

The  late  landlord — Hedderwick  concluded 
he  must  be  deceased — had  evidently  owned 
an  unusual  diversity  of  clothing,  in  addition 
to  being  a  hoarder. 

That  row  of  suspended  garments,  each 
group  of  w^hich  seemed,  in  spite  of  its 
corporeal  emptiness,  to  take  on  a  personality 
of  its  own,  annoyed  Hedderwick.  The 
fustiness  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  cupboard 
made  him,  resolve  not  to  hang  his  own 
clothes  there,  though  he  saw  a  vacant  peg 
next  to  a  top-coat  in, drab  covert  cloth  with 
big  pearl  buttons.  From  the  peg  hung 
what  Hedderwick  took  to  be  a  label ;  but 
on  examining  it  more  .closely  it  proved  to 
be  a  piece  of  whitey-brown  paper  with 
lettering  upon  it,  large  and  straggling, 
inscribed  in  pencil,  very  black  here  and  tbere, 
as  if  the  writer,  to  make  it  more  distinct, 
had  moistened  the  pencil  in  the  mouth. 

At  all  events,  Hedderwick  was  sufficiently 
interested  to  detach  the  paper  and  take  it 
with  him  to  examine  it  by  the  stronger  light 
of  the  room.  He  deciphered  "  T-A,"  then 
'VK-E,"  then  "  C-A-R-E."  Take  care  I  Who 
was  to  take  care  ?  For  whom  was  the 
message  written  ? 

Ill  view  of  his  various  experiences,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  he  shoufd  conclude 
those  crooked,  illiterate  letters  to  be  written 
by  the  half-witted  girl.  He  crumpled  the 
paper  into  a  ball,  then,  on  avi  impulse, 
smoothed  it  out  again  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket-book. 

A  strange  sense  of  uneasiness  grew  upon 
him.  AH  the  tales  he  had  ever  heard  of 
belated  travellers  passed  through  his.  mind. 
He  carried  nothing  of  any  value  upon  him 
but  his  gold  watch  and  chain  and  a  packet 
of  notes  wherewith  to  pay  his  way.  He 
travelled  light  for  walking,  without  an 
overcoat,  but  w- earing  a  knitted  cardigan 
jacket  under  his  coat.  His  mackintosh  was 
strapped  to  his  knapsack. 

Following  upon  his  suspicions  came  the 
thought  of  his  stout  and  good-natured 
landlady.  The  meal  she  had  prepared  so 
skilfully  caused  Hedderwick  to  feel  at  peace 
with  the  world.  He  began  to  remove  his 
coat,  then  hesitated.  That  crazy  girl — she 
was  crazy,  of  course— and  her  various 
warnings  came  back  persistently  to  his 
mind.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  self- 
contempt,  but,  instead  of  undressing,  he  sat 
down  at  the  lire  and  pulled  a  small  volume' 
of  Emerson's  essays  from  his  pocket.  He 
read  the  page,  and  found  it  might  have  been 


blank  paper  for  all  the  knowledge  he  had 
gained.  He  leaned  nearer  the  fire,  shivering. ' 
In  spite  of  the  blaze,  the  room  struck  chill, 
with  a  penetrating,  dank  cold  he  had  not 
noticed  on  entering.  Through  the  closely- 
shut  door  of  the  oak  wardrobe  the  fusty 
odour  of  the  landlord's  clothing  found  its 
way  and  took  him  by  the  throat,  making 
him  ciough.  Some  country  people  are  not 
too  fond  of  fresh  air  in  their  houses. 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  window.  It  was 
tight  shut,  and  his  most  strenuous  efforts 
failed  to  shake  it.  The  latch  appeared  to 
have  been  soldered.  He  felt  strongly 
impelled  to  smash  a  pane  of  glass,  but  to 
do  so'would  have  roused  the  household. 

He  returned  to  the  fireside  again,  for, 
though  fusty,  the  atmosphere  now  struck 
colder.  There  was  no  stir  in  the  house,, 
no  stir  on  the  moor.  The  silence  began  to 
weigh  on  his  spirits.  They  were  very  quiet 
down  there.  He  had  not  heard  them  come 
up,  to  bed.  He  wondered  if  the  seafaring 
mall  would  continue  to  occupy  the  settle  for 
the  night. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Hedderwick, 
-ordinarily,  was  a  man  of  level  and  well- 
balanced  temperament.  He  had  passed 
through  more  than  one  danger,  when  he 
had  proved  himself  of  tried  courage.  In 
a  couple  of  days  he  was  due  to  report  to 
Astley  on  his  recovered  health. 

Confound  that  girl !  He  would  defy  her 
warnings,  and  get  to  bed. 

A  sound  came  from  the  oak  cupboard, 
the  faintest,  most  evanescent  sound,  but, 
just  as  the  scratch  of  a  mouse  will  penetrate 
a  louder  sound,  he  heard  it..  There  seemed 
to  be  a  movement  within.  ]SFo  lock  was 
on  the  cupboard  door ;  he  had  already 
ascertained  that.  x\shamed  of  himself,  he 
nevertheless  took  a  chair — the  heaviest  he 
could  find — and  placed  it  against  the  handle. 
He  had  intended  to  find  out  if  there  were 
any  means  of  communication  through  the 
-wardrobe  to  the  passage  outside.  Now  he 
felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  search  behind 
those  rows  of  clothing.  He  had  conceived 
a  horror  of  their  fustiness. 
■  In  the  silence,  as  he  stood  listening, 
something  stirred  again.  This  time  it  came 
from  another  direction.  He  turned  his  head 
sharply.  The  room  door  swayed  open,  and 
a  hand,  thin  and  red  and  bandaged,  came 
I'ound  the  latch.  Hedderwick'  stood  tense. 
The  opening  widened  slowly,  yet  with  a. 
curious  sense  of  urgency.  The  girl  called 
Sarah  appeared  in  the  aperture.  Her  large, 
pale  eyes  were  starting  from  their  sockets, 
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and  the  mouth  was  open.  It  was  a  Medusa 
face,  horribly  unnerving  seen  in  the  dim 
liglit. 

She  slid  nearer,  her  eyes  now  on  the 
cupboard.  She  did  not  utter  a  word,  but 
turned  again  to  look  at  him  with  those 
wide-open,  staring  eyes. 

Perhaps  it  was  her  terror  communicating' 
itself  to  him.  At  all  events,  Hedderwick 
thrilled  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

He  imagined  her  to  be  mad  ;  better  to 
humour  her.  After  the  first  shock  of  her 
appearance,  the  sight  of  something  human 
in  the  vicinity  steadied  him. 

There  came  a  sound  from  the  wardrobe, 
more  distinct  this  time,  a  scrabbling  noise 
such  as  that  made  by  rats  in  Avainscoting. 
He  thought  the  chair  propped  against  the 
door  swayed  a  little.  He  turned.  The  girl 
was  no  longer  in  the  room.  He  felt  an 
indescribable  dread  of  that  swaying  door. 
He  went  to  look  down  the  passage.  She  was 
there,  waiting  for  him  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase,  a  shaft  of  moonlight  disclosing  her. 
He  recollected  afterwards  how  straagely  she 
flitted  down  the  steep  flight,  her  hands 
touching  neither  wall  nor  banisters,  but  in 
their  usual  attitude,  one  clenched  on  her 
bosom,  the  other  hanging  in  the  folds  of 
her  ^cotton  gown. 

The  front  door  swung  open  as  she  reached 
it.  He  could  feel  the  icy  air  on  his  face. 
Out  on  the  moor  she  waited  for  liim  again, 
the  night  wind  swaying  her  scanty  skirt 
round  her  feet. 

Hedderwick  had  always  believed  in  the 
power  of  thought  transference.  Now  her 
terror  infected  him.  His  one  desire  was  to 
get  away  as  far  as  possible  from  the  house. 

She  gave  him  little  time  for  decision.  She 
was  away  now,  off  the  road,  crossing  the 
moor  with  that  curious  flitting  glide- of  hers. 
Like  a  man  in  a  nightmare,  he  pounded  after 
her,  fearing  to  lose  sight  of  her.  Every 
moment  the  pace  grew  faster.  She  always 
kept  ahead  of  ,^him,  distinct  under  the 
moonlight  in  her  pale,  fluttering  gown. 
Sometimes  a  kind  of  nimbus  surrounded 
her,  outlining  her  entire  figure.  Hedderwick 
felt  for  her  an  overwhelming  compassion. 
Half  starved,  wretchedly  clad,  he  wanted  to 
wrap  her  in  his  coat.  But  though  he 
redoubled  his  speed  until  the  moisture  rolled 
from  his  face,  she  still  kept  ahead,  sometimes 
dimly  seen,  sometimes  clear  as  crystal. 

They  must  liave  covered  several  miles  in 
this  way  before  she  turned  to  the  road.  He 
heard  a  thrumming  and  a  singing  overhead. 
It  \Yas  the  wind  in  telegra|>li  wires.     A  little 


farther  on  was  a  bank  leading  down  to  a 
raihvay  cutting.  He  could  see  the  rails 
gleaming  in  the  moonlight.  She  descended, 
^  and  he  followed  scrambling,  his  feet  scattering 
the  rubble  beneath  him.,  But  she  made  no 
sound. 

They  reached  the  station  platform.  The 
lamps  were  lighted.  A  gleam  shone  from 
the  ticket-office.  He  took  out  his  pocket 
handkerchief  and  wiped  the  moisture  from 
his  brow,  breathless  with  running. 

She  stood  quietly  watching.  For  some 
reason  now  he  made  no  attempt  to  speak  to 
her,  yet  the  sense  of  her  proximity  oppressed 
him. 

•'  She  wants  me  to  do  something,"  he 
thought.     "  I  wonder  what  it  is  ?  " 

As  if  in  answer,  he  heard,  miles  away,  the 
whistle  of  an  approaching  train.  Yes,  that 
was  it.  He  would  get  back  to  tow^n  and  to 
Astley. 

He  went  to  the  booking-office  and  took 
his  ticket.  When  he  returned  to  the 
platform,  she  was  no  longer  there.  The 
breeze  fluttered  the  notes  he  had  meant  to 
give  her.  The  sound  of  the  train  came 
more  loudly.  It  was  rushing  through  the 
night.  He  could  see  its  lights  now,  serpent- 
wise,  twisting  through  the  railway  cutting. 
It  drew  up  at'  the  platform,  and  he  got  in, 
still  on  the  alert  for  her.  It  began  to  glide 
from  the  station  on  its  outward  journey. 

He  leaned  from  the  window,  beckoning 
the  porter  who  walked  alongside. 

"  I  wish  you'd  give  these  to  the  girl  who 
guided  me  to  the  railway  station,"  he  said 
hurriedly. 

"  What  girl  ?  I  don't  see  any  girl,"  said 
the  man,  making  no  movement  to  take  the 
notes. 

"  A  girl  in  a  cotton  frock." 

He  saw  the  porter's  incredulous  stare 
around.  There  was  no  girl,  yet  Hedderwick 
remained  head  and  shoulders  out  of  the 
window^  watching. 

The  far  end  of  the  platform  was  separated 
from  the  road  by  a  w^ooden  palisade  ;  there 
he  eaught  sight  of  her  as  the  train  gathered 
speed.  He  waved  to  her,  cap  in  hand,  and 
he  thought  she  smiled. 


At  the  terminus  a  porter  roused  him  from 
a  profound  and  dreamless  sleep.  There  were 
a  few  cabs  in  the  station  yard.  He  took 
one,  giving  Astley's  address.  Astley  was  a 
doctor,  and  could  be  awakened  easily  by  the 
night  bell.  Moreover,  a  bedroom  was  always 
available  for  Hedderwick  on  tliose  occasions 
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when   lie  came  up  from   liis  house  in  the 
outlying  district  to  spend  a  ni^ht  in  town. 

Astlej  himself  'answered  the  bell.  He 
had  just  come  in  from  a  case,  and  was. 
having  a  late,  or,  lather,  an  early  supper. 
It  w^as  tw^o  thirty-tive  precisely  by  the  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece.  Tlie  room  struck  warm 
and  cheerful. 

Astley's  glance  behind  gold-rhnmed  glasses 
was  keen. 

"  Just  in  time  for  a  late-and-early,''  he 
remarked.     "  Help  yourself.'^ 

Iledderwick   was    hungry   again.      That 
affair  of  the  savoury  stew  and  omelette  at    - 
^'  The    Limping    Hare  "    seemed    to    have 
occurred  days  ago  instead  of  hours. 

He  made  an  excellent  meal,  and,  in  spite 
of  Astley's  mild  remonstrance,  poured  out  for 
himself  a'cup  of  coffee,  which  Astley  himself 
was  able  to  take  at  all  times  and  seasons. 

"  Against  orders,"  commented  the  latter. 
"  And  wdiat  d'ye  mean  by  tnrnmg  up  two 
days  before  you're  due  ?  " 

He  held  out  a  box  of  cigars  as  he  spoke. 
"May  as  well  go  the  whole  hog." 

Hedderwick  accepted  one.  He  was  very 
silent  to-night.  Astley,  looking  at  him 
from  time  to  time,  noticed  a  curious 
tenseness  about  his  face. 

The  cigar  well  alight,  he  took  from  his 
pocket-book  the  map  Astley  had  drawn  for 
him.  Pushing  the  glass  and  silver  aside, 
he  spread  it  on  the  wdiite  tablecloth  in  the 
light  of  the  electric  lamp  hanging  overhead. 
With  thumb  and  forefinger  he  spanned  the  * 
distance  from  village  to  village. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  out  '  The  Limping 
Hare'  Inn,  Astley  ?" 

The  latter  looked  genuinely  puzzled. 

"What  do  you 'mean?  To  my  know- 
ledge I  left  out  nothing.  .  Don't  I  remember 
every  foot  of  the  way  ?  You  wrote  the 
other  day  to  tell  me  how  ridiculously 
accurate  I'd  been."  ^ 

"  So  you  w^ere,  with  the  exception  of  '  The 
Limping  Hare.' " 

Hedderwick  put  his  forefinger  on  the 
map  again,  Astley  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

"  It  w-asn't  there  in  my  time,"  he  said. 
"  I  remember  thinking  it  a  longish  tramp — 
that  uninterrupted  twelve  or  thirteen  miles., 
Thirteen  ?     I  thought  so." 

Hedderwick  stared  at  him  amazed. 

"  You  never  noticed  *  The  Limping 
Hare '  Inn  ?  " 

"  I  give  you  my  word,"  said  Astley,  '*  there 
was  no  inn  on  that  stretch   of  moor  three 
years   ago   when    I    went.      Built   since,    I 
*  suppose." 


"  But  it's  old,  I  tell  you — a  hundred  years 
at  least,  I  imagine — built' of  granite,  weather- 
stained." 

The  passionate  shicerity  of  liis  voice  })ut 
Astley  on  his  mettle.  He  took  pride  in  his 
close  knowledge  of  the  moor. 

"  I  assure  you — — "  he  began.  Then,  as  a 
thought  crossed  his  mind,  he  ceased  suddenly, 
and  his  glance  grew  keener. 

"By  the  w-ay,  how  did  you  get  back  to 
town  to-night  ?  " 

"  Icaughtthe  expressat "    Hedderwick 

paused,  in  his  turn  puzzled.  "  'Pon  my 
word,  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  place. 
A  girl  showed  me  the  way." 

"Ah  !  "  Astley's  tone  was  meditative. 
"  You  didn't  by  any  chance  go  to  sleep  on 
the  moor  ?  '-'^ 

Hedderwick,  nettled,  saw  at  what  the  other 
hinted.     He  grew  restive. 

"  Because  you  happen  to  have  overlooked 
the  inn  yourself,  you  mean  to  imply  it  only 
existed  in  my  imagination,  confound  you  !  " 

"  I  swear  to  you  it  wasn't  there  three 
years  ago.  Close  on  the  •  high-road,  you 
say  ?     Impossible  !  " 

Hedderwick  was  busy  with  his  pencil, 
drawing  on  the  blank  side  of  the  map  "  The 
Limping  Hare "  Inn.  Astley  saw  it  in  all 
its  squat  ugliness. 

"You're  not  going  to  bed  -until  you've 
heard  about  it,"  said  Hedderwick,  with 
determination.  "  It  w^as  an  odd  experience, 
I  grant  you,  and  it's  my  belief  that  I  escaped 
some  imminent  danger." 

Astley  refilled  his  coffee  cup.  He  was 
unconvinced,  but  none  the  less  extremely 
perplexed. 

"Go  ahead  !" 

Hedderwick,  his  elbows  on  the  table,  his 
cigar  forgotten,  left  nothing  untold.  He 
touched  upon  his  repugnance,  at  first  sight, 
to  the  place,  and  did  not  disguise  his 
contempt  for  the  subsequent  condition  of 
his  nerves.  It  was  a  bare,  lucid  statement 
of  facts.  Astley  proved  a  good  listener. 
Not  once  did  he  interrupt  by  so  much  as  a 
glance  of  incredulity. 

Hedderwick,  passionately  in  earnest, 
palpably  believed  every  word  he  uttered. 
He  looked,  Astley  saw,  amazingly  better  for 
his  tour.  Yet  Astley  remained  unconvinced. 
He  knew  there  w^as  no  "  Limping  Hare " 
Inn  on  that  particular  stretch  of  country. 

"  You  don't  believe  me  ? "  said  Hedder- 
wick, but  without  anger. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  you  believe  you 
})assed  through  such  an  experience,"  said 
Astley  ;    "  and  it  is  all  the  stranger  to  me, 
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as  vou  are  one  of  tlie  least  iniagiiiativc  men 
1  know.     But -' 

Hedderwick  drew  ont  his  pocket-book. 
He  had  remembered  the  warning  note.  He 
held  out  the  fragment  of  paper. 

"  Here  is  proof  positive." 

Astley  turned  it  over  and  handed  it  back. 

"  My  dear  chap  !  "  He  spoke  com- 
'  passionately. 

Hedderwick  took  it.  He  in  his  turn 
examined  it  closely,  and  found  no  words 
inscribed  there.  It  was  merely  a  scrap  of 
blank  paper,  rather  dirty,  with  the  grit  of 
dust  upon  it.  Yet,  as  he  touched  it,  there 
came  to  his  nostrils  the  odour  of  fusty 
garments.  He  experienced  a  sensation  of 
nausea.  With  a  quick  repugnance  he  threw 
the  fragment  into  the  fire,  Avhere  it  refused 
to  burn.  It  smouldered,  half  in  the  flames, 
partly  on  the  bar,  and  the  acrid  smell  of  it 
reached  Astley's  consciousness  also. 

He  took  the  poker  and,  the  paper  impaled, 
thrust  it  into  the  heart  of  the  fire. 

Hedderwick's  face  had  gone  white.  It 
was  evident  that  he  took  his  nightmare  very 
seriously. 

The  whole  affair  pnzzled  Astley — more 
than  that,  it  caused  him  a  good  deal  of 
worry.  As  a  nerve  specialist,  many  strange 
cases  had  come  under  his  notice. 

''  I  swear  to  you,"  said  Hedderwick,  "  that 
everythino*  I've  told  you  happened  to  me. 
How  am  I  going  to  convince  you  ?  I  shall 
always  feel  that  you  take  it  as  a  reflection 
on  either  my  truth  or  my  sanity." 

"  My  dear  chap,  what  nonsense  !  " 

"  How  can  I  convince  you  ? "  repeated 
the  other. 

Astley  pondered  a  moment. 

"  I'm  not  very  rushed  at  the  moment,  and 
Bates  would  look  after  my  practice  for  a  few 
days.  Suppose  you  and  I  run  down  by  rail 
to  the  last  village  you  put  up  at,  lunch  at 
'  The  Rose  and  Thorn,'  then  follow  the  same 
route  and  see  for  ourselves  ?  "  He  drew  a 
long  breath.  "  I'd  mightily  enjoy  a  tramp 
in  that  keen  air.     Agreed  ?  " 

Hedderwick  held  out  his  hand.     "  You're 
a   good   chap,   Astley."      His    spirits   rose. 
"What  d'ye   wager   I'm   right   and   you're, 
wrong  ?  " 

"Not  a  cent."  Astley's  laugh  was 
smothered  in  a  mighty  yawn.  "  I'm  off  to 
bed,  and  so  are  you,  ray  friend.  Come 
along." 

They  lunched  at  "  The  Rose  and  Thorn," 
leaving  soon  afterwards  for  their  tramp 
across  the  moor. 


The  day  was  ideal,  the  sky  cfear,  and 
the  air  so  rarefied  and  calm  that  they  hardly 
realised  it  was  winter,  and  freezing  hard. 

Both  men  were  in  good  form  for  walking — 
Astley's  favourite  exercise.  His  high  spirits 
induced  the  same  in  Hedderwick,  who  was 
glad  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  prove  his 
story.  They  were  like  a  pair  of  schoolboys 
out  for  an  unexpected  holiday. 

Later,  when  the  sky  began  to  redden,  and 
the  sun  sank  lower,  some  feeling  touched 
them  both  to  silence. 

The  road  went  down  steeply,  then  curved 
up  again.  Just  beyond  that  incline,  on  the 
downward  slope,  slood,  Hedderwick  knew, 
the  squat  grey  house  and  that  small  window 
under  the  eaves  with  its  starred  paiio. 
Astley  would  see  for  himself. 

Tlie  moor  was  ablaze  with,  a  red  glow. 
Clouds  rolled  up  in  the  west,  a  wind  sighed 
through  the  dried-up  heather.  The  sheer 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  those  far-stretching 
wilds  reduced  Astley  to  silence.  It  was  good 
to  be  ahve. 

They  reached  the  apex  of  the  ascent. 
Hedderwick  stopped  abruptly,  stock-still, 
staring.  Astley,  watching  him,  realised  how 
completely  he  believed  in  the  existence  of 

the  inn  that  was  not  there Still  staring, 

Hedderwick  went  forward  a  few  paces,  just 
off  the  road  where  the  front  door  had  stood. 
Astley  watched  him  as  he  went.  There  was 
no  sign  of  a  house,  or,  so  far  as  he  could  see, 
the  remains  of  a  house.  The  undergrowth 
grew  more  thickly  round  about  this  spot,  as 
if  at  one  time  the  land  might  have  been 
cultivated. 

The  sun  sank  lower,  the  glow  faded  into 
grey.  A  sensation  of  cold— very  piercing 
cold — chilled  Astley  through  and  through, 

Hedderwick,  stooping,  rose  to  his  full 
height  and  beckoned.     Astley  went  nearer. 

On  the  ground  lay  the  wallet  he  had  lent 
to  Hedderwick.  He  himself  had  carried  it 
three  years  previously.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking it.  One  of  the  straps  had  been 
mended  for  Hedderwick — the  leather  was  a 
different  colour.  Moreover,  tliere  were 
Astley's  initials—"  C.  W,  A."  The  wallet 
lay  on  a  small  heap  of  brick  and  stone  and 
slag,  overgrown  with  brambles.  It  miglit 
have  been  the  remnants  of  a  heartli. 
Hedderwick  picked  it  up. 

"You  see  I  was  here  ;  the  inn  was  on 
this  very  spot.  And  yet,  as  it  is  here  no 
longer,  how  am  I  to  convince  you  ?  What 
does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Hanged  if  I  know  !  "  Astley  spoke 
with  some  irritability.    A  sense  of  devitalising 
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cold  crept  over  him.  He  shivered  and 
wanted  to  gQt  on.  "  Suppose  we  walk  to 
the  next  village  ?  "  he  said.  "  On  these 
heights  it's  enough  to  freeze  the  Wood  in 
one's  veins."  He  felt  morose,  sorry  for 
Heddervvick,  and  anxious. 

Thev  tramped  on  in  silence  down  the 
descent.  At  the  crest  of  the  next  rise 
Hedderwick  looked  back ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  lights  of  the  village  in  the  valley 
shone  out  below  them  that  he  spoke. 

"  Am  I  mad,  or  what  ?    I  must  be  mad  !  ", 

In  the  gloaming  the  windows  of  "The 
Dappled  Team  "  Inn  shone  pleasantly  golden. 
They  could  hear  a  horse's  hoofs  on  the 
cobbles  of  the  yard.  Somewdiere  in  a  cottage, 
as  they  passed,  a  girl's  laughter  rang  out. 

The  ordinary  sights  and  sounds  of  human 
habitation  sent  Astley's  circulation  coursing 
again.  He  put  his  arm  through  Hedder- 
wick's. 

"Let's  have'' a  meal,  then  we'll  make  a 
few  discreet  inquiries.  And  don't  be  an 
ass — you're  saner  than  I  am." 

It  was  when  the  landlady  brought  in  the  " 
cheese  that  Astley  questioned  her.      She  in 
no   way  resembled   the   landlady  at   "  The 
Limping  Hare,"  being  tall  and  spare,  with  a 
shrewd  expression  and  some  hint  of  humour. 

"I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us,"  said 
'Astley,  detaining  her  as  she  was  about  to 
make  her  exit,  "  how  far  we  are  from  an 
inn  called  '  The  Limping  Hare '  ?  " 

She  turned,  astonishment  in  her  face,  and 
she  replied  by  asking  another  question. 

"How  did  you  come  to  hear  of  'The 
Limping  Hare '  Inn,  sir,  if  I  may  ask  ?  " 

"  Then  there  is  such  an  inn  ?  " 

"  There  was,  many  years  ago — not  in  my 
time, sir, but  my  mother  used  to  talkabout  it." 

"It  stood  six  miles  from  here  on  the  high 
moor — an  ugly  granite  house." 

-"  That's  it,  sir — I've  heard  my  mother  say 
so.    An  ugly  house  with  an  ugly  reputation." 

"  Tell  us  something  about  it." 

"It  was  kept  by  a  half -foreign  woman. 
The*  people  in  the  village  on  either  side 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her.  There 
>vere  queer  tales  about  her.  She  had  a  son-— 
a"  seafaring  man — who  used  to  come  home 
now  and  then." 

"  And  the  girl  ?  "  asked  Hedderwick. 

"There  was  a  girl,  sir,  who  turned  out 
to  be  a  niece — a  poor,  half-witted  creature. 
The  story  went  that  they  ill-treated  her 
shamefully    betw^een    them-— beat    her    and 


starved  ^her,  though  they  lived,  well  them- 
selves. The  woman  was  a  wonderful  cook, 
I  remember  my  mother  saying,  and  she 
always  laughed  at  our  simple  fare."  ' 

Hedderwick  could  smell  the  stew  again. 

"  There  was  plenty  of  money  going,"  went 
on  the  woman — "  money  they  didn't  take  in 
the  usual  way.  Afterwards  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  travellers  who  went  in 
and  never  were  seen  again.  Nothing  was 
actually  proved  against  them  until  one 
night " 

"  One  night,"  prompted  Astley. 

Hedderwick  was  listening,  his  elbow^  on 
the  table,  his  chin  on  his  palm. 

"  One  night  the  half-witted  girl  set  fire  to 
the  place.  It  was  cold  weather,  like  this,  and 
dry.  The  waiter-butts  were  frozen.  There 
was  no  help  till  the  place  w^as  burnt  out,  and 
they  with  it.  They  were  hard"  drinkers, 
both.  The  girl  was  found  on  the  moor, 
poor  soul,  at  some  distance,  where  she'd  run 
to  hide.  She  died  soon  after,  but  in  her 
delirium  she  said  some  things  that  made 
folks'  hair  rise.  Seeing  she  was  crazy^ 
let's  hope  some  of  'em  may  have  been 
imagination." 

Hedderwick  spoke.  "  Tlie  oak  wardrobe 
must  have  gone,  and  those  horrible  fusty 
clothes." 

"  The  girl  said  they  were  the  belongings  of 
travellers  who  never  needed  clothes  again," 
replied  the  landlady.  She  looked  at  Hedder- 
wick more  closely.  "Then  you've  heard 
about  *  The  Limping  Hare,'  sir  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

"  Folks  say  that  bit  of  the  moor's  haunted, 
and  you  can't  wonder.  Hereabouts  nobody 
cares  to  pass  there  after  dark,  especially  this 
time  of  year.  One  night  in  particular 
nobody'd  pass  there  if  you  offered  them  a 
fortune.  They  say  that  night  the  inn  is  to 
be  seen  just  as  it  used  to  be  before  it  was 
burned  down." 

"Do  you  remember  the  date?"  asked 
Astley.    , 

"The  fifteenth  of  December,"  said  the 
landlady,  smiUng.  "  We  all  remember  the 
date.  Can  I  get  you  anything  more  to- 
night, -sir  ?  " 

As  the  door  closed  on  her,  Hedderwick 
looked  up. 

"The  day  before  yesterday.  This  is  the 
seventeenth." 

"  Strange,"  said  Astley.  "  I  grant  yon, 
very  strange." 


'VDIVKS     AND     LAZAUrs.  HV     hVlKLLA     <A\ZI\N!. 
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NEW   TESTAMENT   THEMES 
IN   MODERN   ART 

PICTURES   FROM   THE   PARABLES 


IN  The  Windsor's  former  series  of  articles 
on  pictures  inspired  bj  themes  from 
the  Bible,  space  was  not  found,  amid 
the  many  pictures  of  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  for  those  which  iUustrate,  not  actual 
incidents,  but  the  imaginative  episodes  of 
those  passages  in  His  teachings  which  are 
familiarly  known  to  us  as  "  Parables."  The 
present  group  of  reproductions  has,  therefore, 
been  made  from  works  by  modern  artists 
who,  greatly  daring,  yet  reverent,  have 
followed  in  tjie  footsteps  of  those  Old 
Masters  w^ho  sought  and  found  inspiration 
in  the  Parables  for  some  of  their  most 
beautiful  effects.    _. 


It  is  interesthig  to  note  how  largely  it 
is  the  same  Parables  that  have  inspired 
both  the  ancient*  and  modern  painters, 
chiefly  some  dozen  out  of  the  total  thirty, 
the  human  interest  and  drama  of  certain 
of  the  themes  'being  obviously  more 
suited  to  pictorial  expression  than  tha 
symbolism  of  others.  The  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  for  instance,  or  that  of 
the  Lost  Sheep,  has  far  more  emotional 
appeal  than  the  imagery  of  the  Parable 
drawn  from  the  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed,  or 
that  of  the  Hidden  Talent,  and  perhaps  in 
two  or  three  cases  only  have  themes  chosen 
by  great  artists  of  the  past  been  quite 
623  2  R 
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surprisingly  neglected  by  modern  painters, 
such  as  Rembrandt's  wonderful  "  The  Lord 
of  the  Yineyard  Paying  His  Labourers," 
which  is  in  the  Petrograd  collection.  In 
this  the  mediseval  interior  of  the  employer's 
business  premises,  where  he  sits  to  pay  out 
wages,  has  a  sombre  beauty  of  its  own,  over 
and  above 

the    vivid      "i     •'"",    ''  '        ]  /    /  *  -""" 
drama  of       -    ';     *     .      -    '    .  - 
t  h  e     m  e  n      * 

disputing      i'-.  -    ^  '.''•' 

over  their      .       .  '  ,  ,,  *^    '     . 

wages.  The 
bizarre  and 
strangely 
modern 
rendering  of 
another 
picture 
from  words 
spoken  by 
Christ, 
though  not 
in  the  form 
of  a  Parable, 
''  The  BHnd 
Leading  the 
Blind,"  by 
the  elder 
Breughel, 
which  be- 
1 ong  s  to 
Naples,  is 
a  good  in- 
stance of  the 
freedom 
enjoyed  by 
the  early 
painters 
of  Bible 
themes. 
This  choice 
of  setting 
from  the 
artist's  own 
period,  in- 
stead of 
any  attempt 
to  depict 
the  c  0  n - 
tempore,  ry  life  or  local  colour  of  the 
Palestine  of  Bible  date,  is,  of  course,  also 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  pictures 
from  the  Parables  painted  under  the 
ecclesiastical  influences  of  the  times  of 
the  Old  Masters.  Murillo's  beautiful  series 
of  six  scenes  illustrating  the  Parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  for  instance,  showing  the 


SOWER    WENT    FORTH 


Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Autotype  Fine  Art  Company,  New  Oxford 
Street,  W.,  owners  of  the  copyright  and  publishers  of  the  large  plate. 


youth's  high-spirited  departure  from  home 
on  horseback,  leaving  his  mother  weeping 
on  the  doorstep,  with  his  father  and 
brother  ;  his  feasting  in  richly  -  dressed 
company  ;  his  flight  from  indignant  house- 
holders at  whose  door  he  has  been  begging, 
and  his  solitude  in  the  fields  with  the  swine 

—  all   these 
''"*.;      "I     might  be 
•        -      scenes  from 
'.  .  ^  '         ',     one    of  the 

"  _  '  '  Italian  plays 
of  Shake- 
speare as  far 
as  the  period 
of  their 
costumes 
would  in- 
dicate, yet 
their  mas- 
terly charac- 
terisation, 
and  the 
emotions  ex- 
pressed  in 
them,  over 
and  above 
the  exquisite 
beauty  of 
Murillo's 
actual  paint, 
makes  them, 
not  of  an 
age,  but  of 
all  time,  as 
pictorial  il- 
lustrations 
of  the  words 
of  Christ  in 
the  story  of 
this  parable. 
"The  Good 
Samaritan  " 
of  Rem - 
b  r  an  d  t , 
again,  one 
of  the  treas- 
ures of  the 
Wallace 
Collection, 
seems  by  its 
very  lack  of  Eastern  local  colour  to  typify 
the  moral  of  the  Parable  all  the  more 
forcibly  for  Western  eyes  and  minds  of 
centuries  far  later  than  the  days  of  the  Bible 
narrative. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  affectation  on 
the  part  of  modern  artists  deliberately  to 
seek     to     interpret     Bible    themes    under 


sow." 


''THE    LOST    SHEEP."      BY    ALFRED    U.    SOORD. 
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conditions  of  some  generation  and  period 
neither  their  own  nor  belonging  to  the 
original  date  of  the  Bible  story,  except  in 
such  cases  as  the  definitely  Pre-Kaphaelite 
convention  followed  by  Mr.  Strudwick  in 
his  notable 
picture  "  The 
TenYirgins," 
and  therefore 
most  modern 
artists  have 
given  a  more 
Eastern  set- 
ting to  their 
scenes  from 
the  Parables 
than  any 
Old  Master 
sought  to 
suggest. 
Where  the 
Parable  is 
applied  sym- 
bolically to 
all  human 
life  since  the 
first  utter- 
a  n  c  e  of 
Christ's 
words,  some 
compromise 
has  often 
been  made, 
as  in  the  de- 
tails of  the 
finely  ren- 
dered sym- 
bolism of  Mr. 
Sigismund 
G  0  e  t  z  e's 
picture  "The 
Divine 
Sower,"  re- 
produced as 
the  frontis- 
piece to  this 
number, 
where  Christ 
Himself  is 
personified  as 
the  Sower  of 
the  Parable 
in   a   setting 

w^hich  might  be  a  modern  landscape,  but  for 
the  Eastern  type  of  the  doves  attmcted  by  the 
seed,  instead  of  the  familiar  wild  pigeons 
which  the  type  of  trees  in  the  background 
might  otherwise  have  suggested. 

The  landscape  work  of  this  picture  is  of 


remarkable  force  and  beauty,  and  the 
sincerity  of  its  symbolism  makes  it  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  modern  attempts  at 
the  expression  of  a  lofty  didactic  ideal  in 
paint.     Mr.  Noyes  Lewis,  in   painting   the 

same  theme, 
has  also  ex- 
pressed the 
symbohsm  of 
the  Sower, 
for  he,  too, 
represents 
him  as  the 
Saviour 
crowned  with 
the  crown  of 
thorns  of 
Calvary  it- 
self. More 
realistic  and 
more  de- 
finitely of 
Palestine  it- 
self are  the 
local  colour 
and  detail  of 
Mr.  W.  J. 
Morgan's 
pi'cturesque 
rendering  of 
the  words 
''A  Sower 
AVent  Forth 
to  Sow." 

Tliis  Par- 
able of  the 
Sower  is  the 
one  which 
has  most 
frequently 
lent  itself 
to  the  sym- 
bolical treat- 
ment which 
represents 
Christ  as  the 
solitaryfigure 
of  its  story, 
and  the  one 
other  Parable 
which  has 
chiefly  in- 
spired this 
expression  is  that  of  the  Lost 
Sheep,  for  which  the  shepherd  has  generally 
been  chosen  as  "  The  Good  Shepherd  "  of 
the  phrase  elsewhere  used  by  Our  Lord  to 
typify  Himself  and  His  ministry  on  earth, 
although  this  actual  title  is  not  usod  in  the 


HCHANTMAN    SKKKING    GOODLY   PEARLS.         BY    GEORGE   W.    JOY. 

From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bleckley. 

form  of 


"THE  LOST  PIECE  OF  SILVER."    BY  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  BART.,  P.R.A. 
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Parable  itself.  Thus  both  Mr.  Alfred  Soord 
and  the  late  Mr.  William  Strutt  have  identified 
the  shepherd  of  the  story  with  "  The  Good 
Shepherd"  in  their  pictures  from  this 
Parable.  Mr.  Soord's  picture  has  become 
widely  known  in  reproductions  to  which  the 
original's  bold  contrasts  of  gloom  and  light 
have  lent  themselves  very  effectively,  and 
the  deep  emotional  appeal  of  this  work  has 
made  it  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  all 
pictures  from  the  Parables. 

Most  of  the  pictures  which  depict  scenes 
from  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  belong 
to  the  group  of  themes  which  do  not 
introduce  the  symbolical  figure  of  Christ 
Himself  ;  but  one  of  them — Mr.  Stradwick's 


for  yourselves '."  "  Too  late  !  Too  late  ! 
Ye  cannot  enter  now,"  is  the  passage  chosen 
by  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee  for  his  poetical  picture 
of  "  The  Foolish  Virgins"  which  now  hangs 
in  the  Public  Art  Gallery  of  Leicester,  and 
has  been  previously  reproduced  in  these 
pages. 

Next  to  the  Parables  which  have  lent 
themselves  to  pictorial  treatment  in  which 
the  Saviour  is  personified  as  the  principal 
figure  of  the  story  may  probably  be  placed 
that  of  the  Prodigal  Son  for  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  pictures  which  it  has 
inspired,  by  reason  of  the  appealing  humanity 
of  its  theme  and  the  variety  of  its  successive 
incidents.    No  modern  artist,  however,  seems 


'  THE    TEN    VIRGINS. 


BY    J.     E.     LAUDER. 


notable  Pre-Raphaelite  work  —  represents 
Him  as  the  "  Bridegroom  "  of  the  story,  seen 
through  a  window  in  the  company  of  those 
wise  ones  who  arrived  safely  within  the  door 
before  it  was  "  too  late,"  while  outside  are 
seen  the  unwise  losers  of  precious  time  for 
whom  the  door  will  open  not  again.  Mr. 
James  Clark  chose  for  his  theme  the  earlier 
subject  of  those  who  "all  slumbered  and 
slept,"  and  the  mid-Yictorian  artist  J.  E. 
Lauder  showed  the  two  groups  of  the  wise 
and  the  unwise  at  the  parting  of  their  w^ays, 
w^hen  "  the  foolish  said  unto  the  wise,  '  Give 
us  of  your  oil ;  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out.' 
But  the  wise  answered,  saying,  *Not  so; 
lest  there  be  not  enough  for  us  and  you  : 
but  go  ye  rather  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy 


to  have  followed  Murillo  in  tracing  the 
earlier  moments  of  the  story — the  departure 
from  home,  with  its  farewell  to  parents  and 
brother,  and  the  scenes  of  the  waste  of 
youth  and  substance  "in  riotous  living  "  ;  but 
the  late  John  M.  Swan  painted  a  powerful 
picture  of  the  lean  and  barren  days  in  which 
the  young  adventurer  was  set  to  feed  swine, 
and  "would  fain  ^ave  filled  his  belly  with 
the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat,  and  no 
man  gave  unto  him."  The  scene  of  this 
soul's  tragedy  is  treated  with  a  fine  solemnity 
and  deep  spiritual  significance  in  this  work 
by  its  gifted  painter,  which  was  purchased 
for  the  Nation  under  the  terms  of  the 
Chantrey  Bequest,  and  now  hangs  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art.     Weighed 
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down  by  abasement  is  the  figure  of  the 
prodigal.  Stress  of  thought  is  betrayed  by 
the  tension  of  the  hands,  the  depression  of 
the  head,  the  rounded  shoulders,  and  there 
are  both  dignity  and  pathos  in  the  reverie  in 
which  this  man,  outcast  by  his  own  act,  is 
absorbed.  Like  Millet,  in  "  The  Angelus," 
John  Swan  showed  himself,  in  this  picture,  a 
true  poet.  The  drawing  of  the  figure  is 
instinct  with  expression,  but  the  exquisite 
sobriety  of  colour  has  a  didactic  as  well  as 
pictorial  significance. 

The  theme — the  semi-naked,  half -starved 


From  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
several  painters  have  chosen  the  moment  of 
wayside  succour,  with  its  pictorial  possibilities 
of  Eastern  landscape  and  costume,  on  the 
road  "from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,"  among 
them  Mr.  Doyle  Penrose,  Mr.  James  Clark, 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Morgan,  all  three  of  whom 
have  illustrated  the  moment  in  Avhich  the 
traveller,  stripped  of  his  raiment,  wounded, 
and  half  dead,  "  passed  by "  of  all  those 
others  who  might  have  succoured  him,  was 
found  by  "  a  certain  Samaritan,"  who  "  had 
compassion     on     him"      ^nd     bound     up 


"the     good     SAMAUITAN."        BY    J.     W.     DOYLE    PENROSE. 
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man  surrounded  by  routing  and  by  sleeping 
swine — is  refined  by  the  sympathetic  treatment 
of  art  to  subdued  mystery.  As  often  happens 
with  work  by  master  hands,  there  is  an 
element  in  it,  as  it  were,  of  historic 
testimony.  We  seem  to  see  in  this  exposition 
of  the  verses  the  meditative  process  by  which 
the  prodigal  came  to  that  momentous  decision 
"I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father." 

Equally  expressive  of  the  very  thoughts 
of  both  father  and  son  is  the  finely-imagined 
picture  by  Mr.  Edward  Stott  of  the  reception 
of  the  returning  prodigal  by  his  compassionate 
father. 


his  wounds.  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Penrose 
include  the  Samaritan's  "  own  beast,"  upon 
which  he  set  the  sufferer  "  and  brought  him 
to  an  inn,"  tethered  by  the  wayside  while 
the  sufferer  is  being  tended,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Stott  has  shown,  with  a  tender  beauty  of 
design,  the  scene  of  the  journey  towards 
the  inn,  but  no  recent  work  has  carried  us 
on  to  the  later  moment,  so  finely  rendered  by 
Rembrandt,  of  arrival  at  the  inn,  where  again 
the  Good  Samaritan  "  took  care  of  him." 

The  Parable  of  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price 
supplies  the  theme  of  one  of  the  most 
impressive  pictures    of    that  versatile  and 


'THE    GOOD    SAMARITAN."      BY    JAMES    CLARK. 
Regroduced  by  permission  of  the  ArtUt, 
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finely  symbolical  artist  Mr.  George  W.  Joy, 
whose  rendering  of  "A  Merchantman  Seeking 
Goodly  Pearls"  is  admirably  interpretative 
of  the  scene  conjured  up  by  the  Parable 
itself,  while  the  artist's  symbolism  conveys 


dimly,  some  of  the  Divine  likeness  which  has 
led  the  spectator  of  Mr.  Joy's  picture  to 
question  whether  the  face  and  figure  of  the 
"  merchantman "  are  intended  to  suggest 
the  Saviour  or  not.     To  this  the  artist  has 


"the    evil    OKE    sowing    TAR'ES."        RY    sir    JOHN    EVERETT    MILLAIS,     BART.,     P.R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Denny. 


the  moral  that  as  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
the  following  of  Christ  form  the  highest 
quest  and  the  paramount  business  of  this 
life,  so  the  man  who  truly  seeks  will  find, 
and  has  reflected  in  his  face,  even  though 


replied  that  the  face  is  intended  to  be  that 
of  the  man  who,  having  sought,  has  found, 
perchance  after  many  wanderings,  that 
priceless  possession  for  which  he  has  right 
gladly  bartered  "all  that  he  had." 
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That  great  Victorian  artist  Sir  John 
Millais  sought  and  found  inspiration  for 
two  pictures  on  the  Parables,  one  from  the 
Lost  Piece  of  Money,  and  the  other  from 
the  Tares.  "  The  Lost  Piece  of  Silver,"  as 
Millais  called  the  picture,  from  the  mention 
of  "  ten  pieces  of  silver "  in  the  opening 
words  of   the   Parable,  was  an  early  work, 


for  beauty  of  design  ;  but  then  the  subject  is 
necessarily  sombre  and  sinister  rather  than 
sympathetic,  although  it  is  interesting  in  our 
present  series  as  one  of  -  the  few  attempts 
made  to  represent  this  Parable  pictorially. 
The  setting  of  the  scene  reminds  us  of  the 
other  fine  landscape  work  of  Millais  in  such 
pictures  as  his  ''Blow,  Blow,  Thou  AVinter 


'  THE    SOWING    OF    THE    fARES."        BY    JAMES    CLAllK. 

Reproduced  bij  permission  of  the  Artist 


and  bears  upon  it  the  distinguishing  signs 
of  the  artist's  young  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood, 
that  notable  alliance  of  the  best  young 
enthusiasts  of  their  generation  to  "  put  on 
the  glory  Raphael  daily  wears."  The  artist's 
later  rendering  of  another  Parable,  "The 
Evil  One  Sowing  Tares,"  does  not  bear 
comparison  with  "  The  Lost  Piece  of  Silver  " 


Wind,"  and  ''Chill  October."  Another 
modern  artist  who  has  worked  upon 
this  theme  is  Mr.  James  Clark,  who  has 
painted  two  powerfully  illustrative  pictures 
representing,  firstly,  the  Evil  One  sowing 
the  tares,  and,  secondly,  the  destruction  of 
the  tares,  in  fulfilment  of  the  judgment 
foretold  in  the  solemn  words  of  the  Parable  : 
"  In  the  time  of  harvest  I  will  say  to  the 
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reapers,  '  Gather  ye  together  first  the  tares, 
and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  burn  them  ; 
but  gather  the  wheat  into  My  barn.'  " 

The  Parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus 
has  supplied  the  theme  for  two  dramatic 
pictures  of  the  scene  in  which  Lazarus  was 
laid  at  the  rich  man's  gate  ;  but  while  Mr. 
Briton  Eiviere  has  chosen  to  illustrate  the 
moment  in  which  "  the  dogs  came  and  licked 


clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared 
sumptuously  every  day." 

One  of  the  remaining  Parables  which  have 
inspired  no  modern  picture  of  note  by  any 
English  artists,  but  have  not  been  completely 
passed  over  by  painters  of  other  nationalities, 
is  the  theme  of  the  Great  Supper  which  "  a 
certain  man  "  made,  "  and  to  which  he  bade 
many."    From  this  subject  the  French  artist 


'the     liUUNlNG    OF     THE     TARES."        BY    JAMES    CLAKK. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Artist. 


his  sores,"  as  he  lay  in  an  outer  hall  of 
the  house.  Miss  Estella  Canziani  represents 
the  beggar-man  "desiring  to  be  fed,"  and 
in  that  desire  appealing  with  pitifully  out- 
stretched hand  to  the  pompous  little 
procession  of  the  rich  man  into  his  house, 
obsequiously  attended  by  youthful  slaves, 
bearing  fans  to  temper  even  the  heat  of 
the  day  to  the  brow  of  the  man  who  "  was 


Burnand  has  given  us  a  vigorously  realistic 
scene  following  the  moment  at  which  the 
host  "sent  his  servant  at  supper-time  to 
say  to  them  that  were  bidden,  '  Come,  for 
all  things  are  now  ready.' "  Passing  over 
this  earlier  moment  and  the  ensuing  one, 
in  which  "  they  all  wdth  one  consent  began 
to  make  excuse,"  Burnand  illustrates  the 
animated  scene   in  the  street  that  leads  to 
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the  house  of  the  host,  who,  "  being  angrj, 
said  to  his  servant,  *  Go  out  quickly  into  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  in 
hither  the  poor,  and  the  maimed ^  and  the 
halt,  and  the  blind.'  " 

The  list  of  pictorial  renderings  of  scenes 
from  the  Parables  may  be  considerably 
extended  by  selection  from  sundry  illustrated 
editions  of  the  Bible,  ranging  from  the  work 


of  earlier  artists  such  as  Gustave  Dore  to 
the  wonderful  series  of  paintings  done  by 
Tissot ;  but  the  purpose  of  this  article  has 
been  to  collect  the  principal  scattered  works 
of  various  artists,  which  exist  as  single 
paintings  in  public  and  private  galleries,  and 
of  which  reproductions  are  not  obtainable  in 
any  one  volume  or  set  of  volumes  such  as 
are  supplied  by  editions  of  the  Bible. 


"the   ketuhn   of  the   prodigal  son."      by   edwakd   stott,   a.k.a. 
Reproduced,  by  permission  of  the  Artist,  from  a  photograph  by  Henry  Dixon  da  Sons. 


THE   ONLY   WAY 

By   WILLIAM   CAINE 

Illustrated    by  Tom   Peddie 


U  0  Y  W  A  I  N- 
WRIGHT  isamong 
the  most  popular 
young  hostesses  of 
Chelsea.  It  was  not 
always  so.  The 
little  history  is, 
perhaps,insfcructive. 
Here  it  is. 

When  Lucy 
Anson  promised  to 
marry  Walter  Wainwright,  she  did  it  with 
a  full  appreciation  of  her  temerity.  That 
Walter,  a  genius  of  the  first  rank,  should  have 
fallen  in  love  with  such  an  ordinary,  humble, 
stupid  creature  as  herself  was  a  miraculous 
event  w^hich  to  oppose  it  never  so  much  as 
occurred  to  her.  If  Walter  w^anted  her,  who 
was  she  to  say  him  nay,  however  terrified  she 
might  be  by  the  prospect^  which  was  before 
her  ?  It  was  truly  awful.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  absolutely  delicious.  For  nothing  in 
this  life  of  ours,  so  wisely  planned,  is  allowed 
to  be  wholly  without  its  compensations. 

Lucy  was  what  is  called  a  thoroughly 
domesticated  girl. 

She  was  a  little  round  armful  of  a  thing, 
pretty  enough  for  the  country,  with  big, 
honest  blue  eyes,  a  complexion  of  cream  and 
roses,  a  small  nose,  largish  mouth,  and  a 
good  deal  of  brow^n  hair.  She  had  a  kind, 
unselfish  heart.  She  was  as  strong  as  a 
pony,  and  could  do  anything  about  a  house  ; 
for  she  came  third  in  a  family  of  eleven, 
her  father  was  a  parson,  and  her  mother 
was  a  wise  woman.  She  could  cook  and  sew 
and  clean ;  she  w^as  a  successful  henwife  ; 
she  understood  dogs  and  horses  ;  she  could 
deal  competently  with  children. 

It  was  impossible  for  her  to  understand 
why  Walter  should  have  asked  her  to  marry 
him ;  for  not  only  was  she  of  quite  common- 
place appearance,  but  she  had  never  had 
time  to  acquire  any  culture  whatever.  She 
had  read  practically  nothing  but  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  and  Scott ;   she  had  known  the 


rudiments  of  French  at  one  time,  but  these 
she  had  almost  entirely  forgotten  ;  her  know^- 
ledge  of  pictures  w^as  negligible  ;  music  was 
to  her  a  mystery;  "The  Golden  Treasury" 
was  the  only  book  of  poetry  that  she  had 
ever  studied.  What  charm  could  such  a 
creature  have  for  Walter,  a  great,  if  hitherto 
not  properly  appreciated,  artist,  reared  from 
his  earliest  day  in  the  atmosphere  of  Art, 
son  of  a  sculptor  w^ho  had  been  famous 
during  his  fife — and  nearly  insolvent  at  his 
death  ;  Walter,  who  had  been  trained  always, 
at  who  knows  what  sacrifice,  by  his  mother 
for  the  single  purpose  of  creating  beautiful 
things ;  who  had  studied  in  Paris  and  Eome, 
and  mingled  with  the  rarest  intellects  of 
his  time ;  Walter,  in  short,  Avho  might  have 
had  anybody,  however  beautiful,  however 
talented,  why  should  he  choose  her  ?  ^  Why  ? 
Such  unansw^erable  questions  tortured  the 
few  moments  of  leisure  which  were  Lucy's, 
w^hile  she  prepared  herself  diligently  to  meet 
her  appalling  and  ravishing  fate.  For,  as  I 
have  said,  she  had  nevei  once  thought  of 
not  marrying  Walter,  and  if  she  was  to  be 
ready  by  the  day  she  had  fixed,  there  w^as 
no  time  to  lose.  Neck  deep  in  Butterick 
patterns  and  materials,  she  and  the  local 
dressmaker  and  her  mother  and  her  second 
sister,  Agatha,  lived  a  feverish  existence  for 
two  months  ;  and  then  Walter  arrived,  and 
her  father  did  what  was  necessary ;  and  then 
Walter  took  her,  breathless,  away. 

IL 

The  people  in  Chelsea  with  whom  Walter 
had  consorted  before  his  marriage  were  all 
highly  intellectual — painters,  writers,  musical 
people,  people  who  knew  all  about  the  things 
of  which  Lucy  was  ignorant.  They  were 
also  very  pleasant  people  ;  but  Lucy  was  in 
terror  of  them,  and,  though  they  did  their 
best  to  be  kind  to  her,  they  found  her 
tongue-tied,  rustic — in  fact,  just  what  they 
had  feared.  Still,  they  persisted  in  their 
good  efforts,  asked  her  to  their  dinners  and 
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studio  dances,  made  a  fuss  of  her,  and  tried 
to  make  her  feel  at  home. 

They  failed.  Lucy  felt  far  from  home, 
very  far ;  often,  in  her  lonely  moments,  when 
Walter  was  painting — his  working  tempera- 
ment demanded  solitude — wished  herself 
back  there  agam.  But  this  happened  only 
in  her  lonely  moments.  Still,  these  were 
many. 

She  went  to  the  dinners  and  dances,  she 
dutifully  returned  the  calls  of  Walter's 
friends  and  the  wives  of  others,  but  in  her 
social  life  she  was  miserable.  Only  when  she 
was  alone  with  Walter  did  existence  seem 
tolerable.  ,  But  then  it  was  quite  worth 
while. 

Perhaps  she  enjoyed  life  least  when  she 
gave  dinners  in  return.  The  contrast 
between  her  home  when  there  was  nobody  in 
it  but  Walter  and  herself,  and  when  it  was 
invaded  by  these  dreadfully  alarming  people, 
was  too  poignant.  Walter,  of  course,  talked 
with  his  friends  about  the  thmgs  in  which 
he  and  they  were  interested,  the  things  about 
which  Lucy  was  an  ignoramus.  Lucy  had 
nothing  to  say  to  them,  and  they,  after  a  few 
attempts,  gave  up  trying  to  find  anything  to 
say  to  her.  She  became  accepted  as  Walter's 
wife,  a  nice,  good  little  thing,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  something  of  a  trial.  Rapidly 
she  sank  into  the  background}  Soon  she 
was  almost  ignored.  But  everybody  liked 
her,  and  wished  she  hadn't  been  so  shyo 

Walter  noticed  nothing.  The  meals  were 
always  well  cooked,  and  the  linen  was  always 
spotless,  and  the  service  was  always  admirable. 
What  more  did  a  genius  require  of  his  wife  ? 
Certainly  not  clever  talk.  He  could  provide 
as  much  of  that  as  was  necessary  to  make 
their  entertainments  successful.  He  adored 
Lucy — she  made  him  so  comfortable,  and 
she  was  so  satisfactorily  non-intellectual 
and  reposeful.  When  they  were  together, 
they  just  babbled  love  and  nonsense  and 
menus.     It  was  splendid. 

Lucy,  however,  found  it  not  at  all  splendid. 
It  was  not  that  she  desired  to  shine' 
conversationally  on  her  own  account ;  not 
that  she  coveted,  for  her  own  sake,  the 
attention  and  deference  of  their  circle  ;  not, 
by  a  very  long  way,  that  she  was  eaten  up 
with  a  hunger  for  culture.  But  to  her  simple 
soul  it  seemed  very  wrong  that  the  wife  of 
a  briUiant  man  like  IValter  should  cut  such  a 
very  poor  figure  before  his  friends.  She  was 
perfectly  aware  that  they  had  tried  to  be  nice 
to  her  at  the  beginning,  and  she  was  dismally 
conscious  that  she  had  failed  to  let  them. 
And  now  it  was  quite  evident  to  her  that 


they  had  given  up  trying,  and  that  she  was 
only  tolerated  among  them,  if  not  actually 
ignored.  She  never  blamed  them,  only 
herself.  For  what  could  she  expect,  a  dull 
country  clod,  but  failure  to  capture  the 
interest  of  such  clever  folk?  She  cried  a 
good  deal'  about  it — while  Walter  was 
painting — and  her  heart  was  sore  always, 
even  when  he  came  in  to  her  to  talk  love  and 
nonsense  and  menus.  She  felt  herself  an 
almost  complete  failure,  and,  if  Walter  hadn't 
looked  so  much  better  since  their  marriage, 
she  might  have  given  way  to  despair.  But 
the  plumpness  of  his  formerly  rather  haggard 
face  and  the  brightness  of  his  formerly  rather 
tired  eyes  reassured  her.  At  least  she  could 
feed  him  w^ell  and  look  after  him  !  To  that 
extent  she  was  justifying  her  presence  in 
Chelsea. 

But  Lucy  was  not  the  girl  to  go  on  crying 
and  eating  her  heart  out  without  making 
an  effort  to  discover  a  remedy  for  her  woes. 
Yet  her  great  inspiration  was  a  long  time  in 
coming  to  her.  •  Perhaps  one  has  to  be  very 
wretched  in  order  to  be  very  audacious. 
Well,  Lucy  was  wretched  enough,  and  at  last 
her  audacity  grew  great  enough  to  suggest  a 
\\^ay  to  her. 

"  If,"  she  was  thinking  one  day,  after 
lunch,  for  the  ten  thousandth  time,  "if  I 
had  only  been  a  reasonably  cultured  ^rl, 
I  should  have  got  on  beautifully  here.  If  I 
had  only  had  a  knowledge  of  the  things  they 
all  care  about,  or  even  of  one  of  them,  I 
should  have  had  no  trouble.  If  I  could 
fiddle,  or  if  I'd  read  a  bit,  or  if  I  knew 
something  about  old  furniture  or  china,  or 
anything  like  that,  it  would  have  been  all 
plain  sailing.  If  I  could  even  learn  to 
smoke,  it  would  be  a  help.  But  I  loathe  it. 
All  these  people  can  do  something  or  know 
something,  and  I  can't  do  anything — only 
keep  house — and  my  mind  is  an  abyss  of 
ignorance  on  every  subject  but  food  and 
sewing  and  babies  and  dogs.  And  none  of 
these  things  interests  anybody  in  Chelsea,  as 
far  as  I  can  see.'  If  I  were  only  cultured— 
if  I  were  only  a  little  cultured.     And  why 

shouldn't " 

The  inspiration  was  so  tremendous  that 
she  actually  gasped. 

in. 

Lucy  had  no  time  for  tears  now  during  her 
lonely  moments.     She  was  too  busy. 

Her  common-sense,  which,  though  tem- 
porarily obscured,  was  not  wholly  abolished, 
told  her  that  the  mastery  of  any  art  jWgsi,  out 
of  the  question  for  her.     She  could  hiotl  §iiig 
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two  notes  in  tune ;  she  could  not  draw  a 
straight  line  ;  as  for  writing,  what  could 
such  a  dull  thing  hope  to  achieve  in  that 
direction  ?  But  Knowledge  is  for  anybody 
to  acquire — to  anybody,  that  is  to  say,  who 
has  a  certain  amount  of  leisure ;  and  that, 
at  least,  she  had  gained  by  leaving  home. 

This,  then,  is  what  she  did. 

She  began  to  study  French  upon  the 
system  of  Monsieur  Hugo.  Every  other 
morning  she  tubed  it  to  Oxford  Street,  and 
did  her  hour  of  conversation  and  grammar. 
Walter  was  a  young  man  of  very  regular 
habits,  and  one  of  these  was  to  seal  himself 
up  in  his  studio  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  one  in  the  afternoon.  So  the  French 
lessons  were  quite  easily  managed. 

Her  intention  was,  of  course,  to  keep 
strictly  to  herself  the  terrific  enterprise  on 
which  she^had  embarked.  But  one  day — 
one  day  she  meant  to  astonish  them  all. 

Secondly,  she  joined  a  library,  and  began 
to  read  all  sorts  of  large  and  valuable  books. 
Walter's  library  was  choice,  but  small,  and 
she  had  no  confidence  in  its  power  to 
provide  her  for  long  with  what  she  required. 

The  first  book  she  read  was  "  Thus  Spake 
Zatathustra,"  for  the  name  of  its  author 
was  often  upon  the  lips  of  her  new 
acquaintances.  The  second  book  she  read 
was  Evelyn  UnderhilFs  "Mysticism."  The 
third  was  one  of  the  prophetic  books  of 
Wilham  Blake.  The  fourth  was  "  Sartor 
Resartus."  The  fifth  was  Kant's  "  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason."  The  sixth  was  "Three 
Men  in  a  Boat,"  which  she  had  not  read 
for  a  long,  long  time. 

Contemporaneously  she  visited  all  the 
London  picture  galleries  one  after  the  other, 
beginniog  with  the  National  Gallery  and 
ending  up  with  Dulwich.  Walter  never  so 
much  as  suspected  what  she  was  doing. 

She  read,  to  supplement  her  art  studies, 
"Modern  Painters,"  Reynolds's  "Discourses," 
Holmes  on  "  The  Science  of  Picture-Making," 
Burnet's  "  Treatise  on  Painting,"  and 
Ruskin's  "  Elements  of  Perspective,"  and 
others. 

She  went  to  a  lot  of  concerts,  and  read  the 
lives  of  BeethoveD,  Wagner,  Chopin,  Bach, 
Berlioz,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  and  others. 

She  read  translations  of  Ibsen  and 
Strindberg  and  Widekind  and  Bjornson, 
and  Dryden's  Dramatic  Essays,  and  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare  and 
Pinero,  and  others. 

She  got  bouks  about  porcelain  and  old 
furniture  and  glass,  and  read  them.  She 
visit.63  JT-ll  the  museums. 


In  French  she  read  "Les  Malheurs  de 
Sophie." 

Also  she  read  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  but  liked  his  "  Travels  in 
Africa  "  better. 

Enough  has  surely  been  said  to  indicate 
her  doings  during  the  six  months  that 
followed  her  astonishing  resolution  ;  but  I 
have  to  add  that  her  housekeeping  was 
maintained  at  its  full  strength  all  the  time. 
This  fact  marks  the  real  greatness  of  her 
achievement. 

IV. 

Her  intention,  as  you  know,  had  been  to 
burst,  with  no  preliminaries,  suddenly  upon 
Chelsea  as  a  person  of  wide  culture ;  but 
she  would  have  been  a  great  deal  more  than 
human  had  she  been  able  very  long  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  stagger  her  associates  with 
which  her  new  knowledge  daily  beset  her, 
and  she  had  been  improving  her  mind  only 
a  couple  of  months  when  she  first  gave  way 
to  it.  The  scene  of  this  occurrence  was  the 
studio  of  Mrs.  Widgery-Bancroft,  the  dog 
painter  and  social  arbiter,  whose  last  call 
Lucy  happened  to  be  returning. 

Mrs.  Widgery-Bancroft  was  something  of 
a  pianist,  and  at  the  request  of  Paul 
Burlinghame,  the  critic,  had  been  playing 
the  Moonlight  Sonata,  at  which  she  fancied 
herself.  When  she  had  brought  it  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion,  and  when  the  civil 
murmurs  had  died  away,  Lucy,  very  pink, 
spoke  up. 

"  Isn't  that  by  Chopin  ?  "  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Widgery-Bancroft  said  that,  No,  it 
was  by  Beethoven. 

Lucy  didn't  really  care  by  whom  it  was. 
What  she  wanted  to  do  was  to  impart  some 
information  concerning  Chopin,  and  this  she 
now  did. 

"I  always  think,"  she  remarked,  "that 
Chopin's  life  was  such  a  sad  one.  He  was 
a  Pole,  you  know,  born  in  Warsaw  in  1810. 
He  was  very  delicate,  and  died  of  consumption 
in  1849.  He  lived  a  long  time  in  Paris,  and 
was  in  Majorca  in  1837  with  George  Sand, 
who,  you  know,  was  a  woman.  His  whole 
nature  was  filled  with  the  melancholy  of  his 
country " 

And  so  on. 

This  biographical  sketch  was  received 
politely,  but  the  impression  which  it  caused 
was  profound.  When  Lucy  went  away, 
which  happened  very  shortly,  Mrs.  Widgery- 
Bancroft  and  her  guests  revived  it.  By 
evening  rumours  of  the  event  had  spread 
throughout  Chelsea. 
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Next  day  several  people  called  on  Lucy. 
By  this  circumstance  she  was  greatly  elated. 
She  felt  that  she  had  heen  rightly  guided, 
for  it  had  been  weeks  since  anybody  had  been 
to  see  her,  and  here  were  five  women  together 
in  her  drawing  -  room.  Inspired  by  the 
confidence  which  success  alone  can  bring  to 
the  timid,  she  deftly  led  the  talk  to  the 
subject  of  pictures,  and  so  to  the  work  of  a 
miniaturist  who  was  having  an  exhibition  in 
"Bond  Street  just  then,  which  exhibition  she 
had  visited.  None  of  her  guests  had  been 
to  it,  which  made  her  feel  so  superior  to 
them  that  she  embarked  upon  a  penetrating 
criticism  of  the  lady's  work,  which  concluded 
with  the  following  remarkable  observation  : 
"  But,  of  course,  Eembrandt  is  much  better." 

Lucy  now,  for  a  time,  became  precious  in 
the  eyes  of  Chelsea,  and  few  days  passed 
without  bringing  half  a  dozen  friends  to  her 
tea-table.  The  nicest  people  have  a  cruel 
strand  in  them,  and  free  entertainment  is 
always  attractive.  But  if  ever  Walter 
happened  to  look  in,  there  was  no  more  of 
it  for  them.  Some  kindly  angel  saved  Lucy 
from  trying  to  impress  her  husband  until  she 
should  feel  her  wings  perfectly  strong.  The 
thought,  however,  of  the  surprise  which  she 
had  in  store  for  him  was  very  sweet  to  her. 

Suddenly  the  visitors  began  to  fall  off. 
Either  her  friends  had  grown  ashamed  of 
themselves,  or  else  they  had  become  bored. 
For  Lucy  had  gone^on  from  strength  to 
strength.  The  pronouncements  upon  artistic 
matters  which  she  prepared  and  delivered 
became  rapidly  longer  and  longer,  until  that 
point  was  reached  where  the  amusement 
which  she  caused  was  transformed  into 
weariness,  and  her  listeners  found  themselves 
repressing  not  smiles,  but  yawns. 

Mrs.  Walter  Wainwright  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  pill. 

Lucy  could  not  understand  what  had 
happened  ;  exerted  herself  yet  further  to 
exhibit  her  culture  to  those  who  came  to  see 
her ;  went  abroad  in  search  of  auditors ; 
haunted  the  studios  and  drawing-rdoms  of 
her  acquaintance  ;  held  forth  endlessly. 

Soon  her  arrival  in  any  company  became 
the  signal  for  its  rapid  breaking  up. 

Not  only  did  her  visitors  fall  off,  but  the 
people  she  asked  to  dinner  began  to  make 
excuses,  and  she  found  that  she  and  Walter 
were  not  dining  out  as  often  as  they  had 
done.  Brilliant  person  though  Walter  was, 
the  terror  which  his  wife  was  beginning  to 
inspire  made  people  much  less  anxious 
to  receive  him  in  their  houses  than  formerly. 
Jjucy  became  panic-struck.     Walter  had  said 


nothing,  as  yet,  about  their  decline  in 
popularity — perhaps,  for  he  was  very  busy 
on  an  important  work,  he  bad  not'  even 
noticed  it — but  the  time  must  soon  come 
when  he  would  begin  to  ask  himself  why 
they  no  longer  dined,  abroad.  And  then 
what  was  Lucy  going  to  say  ? 

That  he  was,  to  blame,  she  never  for  a 
moment  imagined.  Walter  was  far  too 
wonderful  a  person  in  her  eyes  for  that. 
If  they  had  been  dropped  immediately  after 
their  marriage,  she  would  have  been  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  it ;  her  stupidity  would 
have  been  at  fault.  But  that  could  no 
longer  be  held  responsible.  She  was  now 
able  to  hold  her  own,  and  more  than  her 
own,  in  any  company.  Could  it  be  jealousy 
of  her  ?  The  idea  was  almost  attractive  to 
her  sore  little  heart.  Had  these  women  come 
to  hate  her  becausie  she  outshone  them  ? 
If  this  was  her  reward  for  cultivating  herself, 
it  was  very  hard. 

In  a  final  desperate  effort  to  make  up  a 
dinner-party  for  Walter — he  had  at  last 
commented  wonderingly  ,  on  the  fact  that 
they  had  seen  nobody  for  a  long  time — she 
had  gone  to  call  on  Mrs.  Widgery-Bancrof  t, 
in  the  hope  that  a  verbal  invitation  might 
be  more  successful  than  had  been  those 
which  she  had  recently  written.  She  pro- 
posed to  corner  this  woman  and  compel  her 
to  fix  an  evening. 

She  discovered  Mrs.  Widgery-Bancroft  in 
the  company  of  Lydia  Gale,  one  of  the 
poetesses  of  the  Social  Revolution.  As  she 
detested  Lydia,  who  had  once  yawned  in  her 
face,  she  deferred  giving  her  invitation  until 
that  objectionable  young  woman  should  be 
gone. 

Little  Toto  Widgery-Bancroft  was  in  the 
studio,  quietly  amusing  himself  in  a  corner 
after  his  own  sedate  and  excellent  way. 

Lydia  diverted  herself  for  a  long  time, 
and  a  good  deal  to  Mrs.  Widgery-Bancroft's 
annoyance,  by  drawing  Lucy  out  upon  the 
sculpture -of  Rodin,  or  something  ^of  the 
kind ;  but  she  made  no  movement  to  go, 
and  Lucy  had  not  the  courage  to  ask  Mrs. 
Widgery-Bancroft  to  dinner  in  her  presence 
without  including  her  in  the  invitation.  So 
at  last  she  rose,  poor  Lucy,  to  go,  her  purpose 
unfulfilled,  made  her  adieux,.  and  left  them. 
Immediately  afterwards,  the  child  Toto, 
having  swallowed  a  large  ornamental  button 
which  he  had  discovered  on  the  floor,  began 
/to  experience  some  difficulty  in  breathing, 
and  to  utter  certain  appalling  sounds  designed 
^0  convey  that  knowledge  to  his  mother.  He 
also  began  to  grow  steadily  black  in  the  face. 
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He  lay  on  the  floor,  back  down,  and  moved 
his  body  slowly,  horribly. 

Lydia  screamed  and  covered  her  eyes^  with 
her  hands.  That  was  as  much  as  she  was 
capable  of  doing  in  a  crisis  of  the  sort,  and 
perhaps  she  could  not  have  acted  more  wisely. 
Mrs.  Widgery-Ban croft  also  screamed,  fell 
on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  her  baby,  and, 
clasping  him  in  her  arms,  implored  him  not 
to  do  it.     Toto's  soul  was  visibly  passing. 

The  door  was  flung  open  and  Lucy 
appeared.  Her  descent  of  the  stairs  had 
been  arrested  by  the  screams  of  the  two 
women.  Once  in  the  studio,  a  single  glance 
at  the  child  was  enough  for  her.  Not  in 
vain  had  she  shared  with  her  mother  and 
elder  sister  the  responsibility  of  a  crowd  of 
younger  children. 

She  annihilated  the  space  which  separated 
her  from  Toto,  flung  Mrs.  Widgery-Bancroft 
aside,  and  seized  the  child  in  a  masterful 
grip.  "  Let  me  have  him,  you  fool ! "  she 
said  harshly.  "He's  probably  tried  to 
swallow  something." 

She  held  Toto  upside  down.  She  smote 
him  on  the  back,  while  Mrs.  Widgery- 
Bancroft  moaned  at  her  length  on  the  floor, 
and  Lydia  cowered  among  the  cushions  of 
the  divan,  stopping  her  ears  and  weeping. 
Lucy  thrust  a  finger  down  Toto's  throat. 
"  Yes,"  she  ,cried,  "  here  it  is  !  A  hairpin, 
Mrs.  Bancroft !     Give  me  a  hairpin,  I  say  !  " 

The  instrument  was  provided. 

Next  moment  the  unobstructed  breath  of 
Toto  stunned  the  ears  of  the  company. 

A  few  moments  later  Lydia,  a  prey  to  a 
crisis  of  nerves,  went  limply  away  Lucy 
remained.  The  nurse  was  summoned.  Toto 
was  removed: 

"  And  now,"  said  Mrs.  Widgery-Bancroft, 
"  what  am  I  to  say  to  you,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Say  nothing,"  said  Lucy.  "  I've  done 
it  before,  often.  At  home  the  children  were 
always  swallowing  things.  All  you  w^ant  is 
a  steady  hand  and  a  hairpin  or  a  button-hook. 
But  I  prefer  hairpins.  Mother  swears  by 
button-hooks.  It's  all  a  matter  of  taste." 
She  laughed  gaily,  for  she  had  been  badly 
frightened,  and  was  so  no  longer. 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Widgery-Bancroft,  "  you 
have  saved  my  baby's  life.  Don't  you  under- 
stand that  I  must  say  something — that  I 
must  do  something  ?  " 

"  Then,"  said  Lucy,  "  come  to  dinner  with 
us." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Widgery-Bancroft, 
"  of  course  I'll  come  to  dinner  with  you.  I 
have  neglected  you  shamefully  of  late.  And 
to  think,"  she  added,  "that  if  she  hadn't 


been  here,  Toto  would  have "   She  broke 

off  abruptly  and  pressed   Lucy's  two  hands 
convulsively.' 

"  Mrs.  Bancroft,"  said  Lucy,  "  what's  the 
matter  with  me  ?  Why  have  you  given  me 
up  ?     Why  is  everybody  giving  me  up  ?  " 

Mrs.  Widgery-Bancroft  considered  her,  and 
it  was  as  if  her  eyes  were  suddenly  opened. 
Here  was  no  tongue-tied  rustic.  Here,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  no  tedious  developer  of 
the  platitudes  of  Art.  Here  was  a  thoroughly 
delightful  young  woman,  without  a  trace  of 
shyness,  robbed  of  all  pretence  and  pedantry, 
a  frank,  engaging  young  creature,  with  a  sad 
little  smile  on  her  pretty  lips  and  tears 
swimming  in  her  big  blue  eyes.  For  the 
first  time  Mrs.  Widgery-Bancroft  understood 
what  it  might  be  that  had  caused  Walter 
Wain  Wright  to  marry  Lucy  Anson. 

"Lucy,"  said  Mrs.  Widgery-Bancroft, 
"  you  called  me  a  fool  just  now." 

"  Did  I  ? "  said  Lucy.  "  I  suppose  I  did. 
I'm  very  sorry.  It  was  very  rude.  But  I 
was  excited,  and  said  the  first  thing  that 
came  into  my  head." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Widgery-Bancroft, 
"suppose  you  go  on  saying  the  first  thing 
that  comes  into  your  head.  And  give  up 
reading  text-books  and  getting  information 
about  music  and  painting  off  by  heart  and 
giving  it  to  us  at  tea.  Try  to  think  we're 
your  friends — won't  you  ? — and  that  it's  you 
w^e're  interested   in,  not  what  you've   been 

reading.     You  see "     And  she  talked  to 

Lucy  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

"And  so,"  said  Lucy,  as  she  got  up  at  last 
to  go,  "  I'm  not  to  be  cultured  .^  I'm  just  to 
go  on  being  a  barbarian  ?  "  < 

"Not  so,"  said  Mrs.  Widgery-Bancroft; 
"  you're  to  go  on  learning,  but  you're  not  to 
mention  it  for  years  and  years:  Meanwhile, 
confine  your  conversation  to  what  you  really 
know." 

"  But  I  know  nothing ! "  cried  Lucy. 
"  Why,  I  can  do  nothing  but  cook,  and  clean 

house,  and  make  my  own  dresses-^; " 

"You     didn't,"     cried     Mrs.*    'V\^idgery- 
Bancroft,    "make     that    one     that    you're 
wearing  ?  " 
Lucy  nodded. 

"My  darhng  girl,"  cried  Mrs.  Widgery- 
Bancroft,  "  come  upstairs  at  once.  I've  got 
a  last  year's  gown  that  I  must  positively 
make  new  at  once.  I'm  broke  to  the  world 
till  next  quarter  day,  and  I've  nothing  fit  to 
wear  to  dinner  wnth  you  to-morrow." 

And  now  may  I  trouble  you  to  turn  back 
to  the  first  sentence  of  this  story  ? 
I  may  ?     Thank  you. 
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r^NIGO  JONES  had  a 
very  pretty  talent — 
a  streak  of  genius, 
he  believed — bnt 
no  luck.  In  three 
years  his  pictures 
had  earned  him  a 
hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  The  ten- 
shilling  piece  and 
the  half-crown  in 
his  pocket  were  the  last  of  his  patrimony. 

As  he  stood  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  he 
watched  the  water  swirling  under  him,  and 
the  lights  of  the  Embankment  twinkling  in 
an  arc.  He  watched  how  the  different 
points  of  fire  pierced  the  gloom,  the  stars 
and  the  lamps  of  the  taxis,  and  a  train 
belching  sparks  over  Hungerford  Bridge, 
and  as  he  weaved  his  nocturne  out  of  this 
conflict  of  light  and  darkness,  he  remembered 
that  he  was  going  to  his  last  civilised  meal. 

The  bay  in  the  stone  wall,  he  had  heard, 
had  been  the  jumping-off  place  for  countless 
suicides,  weak  souls  afraid  of  life,  many  of 
them  dreamers  whose  failure  had  been  far  less 
complete  than  his  own.  He  tried  to  imagine 
vitality  deadened  to  the  point  of  giving  in, 
but  he  was  young  and  strong,  and  in  love 
with  life,  and  ready  for  all  advei;iture. 

He  had  made  his  depositions,  paid  his 
landlady  and  his  bills,  sold  his  feffects,  save  the 
suit  he  was  wearing  and  the  old  corduroy 
Goat  in^which  he  was  going  to  take  the  road. 
It  was  lucky  having  a  garment  that  was 
common  to  sesthete  and  stone-breaker.  The 
artist  in  him  already  admired  the  tramp 
starting  out  light-heartedly  on  an  October 
morning.  He  pictured  himself  as  a  farm 
hand  or  breaking  stones,  only  he  must  have 
a  picturesque  beat.  No  common  farm  or 
ordinary  stone  heap  would  do.  He  thought 
of  a  particular  bit  of  road  on  the  edge  of  a 
heath  where  the  cobwebs  glistened  in  the 
silver  birches  on  an  autumn  morning  over 
the  yellowing  bracken.    There  was  a  stream 
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near  by  with  sacred  memories.  His  wardrobe 
would  pay  his  ticket  there. 

Inigo  had  the  faculty  of  living  for  the 
hour.  He  was  a  careless  soul,  and,  if  he  had 
not  been  in  love,  would  have  found  a  positive 
pleasure  in  the  final  rummage  and  sale  of  his 
things,  and  his  excursions  to  the  old  clothes 
shop.  Life  was  a  kind  of  revue  to  him,  and 
it  amused  him  to  see  himself  crossing  the 
stage  in  any  new  part.  "  Enter  the  stone- 
breaker  !  "  was  on  his  lips  as  he  emerged  into 
the  Strand  from  Savoy  Place,  and  he  saw 
the  elm  tree  with  the  enormous  bole,  under 
which  he  would  spread  his  bread  and 
cheese  upon  the  conventional  red  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

He  was  intensely  interested  in  himself  in 
a  curiously  detached  way ;  he  was  also 
interested  in  other  people.  Between  the 
Strand  and  the  Haymarket  he  had  read  a 
dozen  romances  in  as  many  faces.  He 
paused  outside  the  restaurant  of  "The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  hesitating  a 
moment  before  he  went  in.  He  was  not  a 
gourmand,  but  it  was  like  him  to  spend  his 
last- ten  shillings  on  a  meal.  To  an  observer 
the  restaurant  was  a  point  of  vantage.  It 
was  a  place  in  which' you  saw  faces  and 
might  study  them ;  it  was  better  than  the 
fugitive  glimpses  of  the  street. 

He  stood  in  the  doorway,  a  very  pre- 
sentable young  man,  quite  unself -con scions, 
broad-shouldered,  well-groomed,  but  without 
a  hint  of  foppishness,  nor  any  suggestion  of 
the  stone-breaker  of  the  morrow. 

His  carelessness  gave  him  a  kind  of 
distinction,  an  assurance  which  one  would 
never  associate  with  want  of  success. 

The  restaurant  was  crowded.  A  waiter 
took  his  hat  and  stick,  and  led  him  to  the 
only  vacant  table,  and  bent  over  him 
attentively  as  he  perused  the  menu.  The 
chair  opposite  was  unoccupied,  and  Inigo 
forgot  food  and  drink  in  his  speculation  as 
to  whom  he  might  have  as  a  vis-a-vis.  The 
image  took   the  shape  of  his  lady  of  the 
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stream,  and  he  was  already  wandering  with 
her  in  some  Southern  garden  by  the  sea 
when  the  waiter  brought  him  to  earth  with 
the  wine  list.  - 

People  threw  open  the  folding  doors, 
glanced  in,  and,  seeing  all  the  tables  taken, 
retired ;  others  entered,  making  a  more 
thorough  inspection.  Inigo,  watching  them, 
clipped  the  wings  of  his  fancy,  resigned  to 
more  modest  adventure.  It  was  his  last 
civilised  meal,  and  he  would  not  forego  his 
slice  of  life.  His  table  companion,  whoever 
he  might  be,  would  be  interesting  until  he 
found  him  out.  He  would  doubtless  possess 
a  soul — all  those  subtly  individualised  traits 
which  go  to  make  up  a  personality. 

For  an  interval  of  wakefulness  he  ordered 
trout,  and  his  thoughts  rushed  back  to  the 
stream  where  he  had  met  Poppy.  All  ways 
of  thought  led  to  her  in  the  end,  and  the 
stone  heap  upon  which  he  saw  himself  at 
work  was  perilously  near  her  home.  On 
Waterloo  Bridge  h6  had  had  a  struggle. 
If  he  was  to  tramp,  he  argued,  why  not 
tramp  to  Wither  Hampton  ?  She  w^ould 
walk  in  the  woods,  and  he  would  see  her 
with  Sandy  and  Wiggy,  her  little  bear-like 
attendants.  There  could  be  no  harm.  She 
would  not  recognise  him  with  his  stubble 
beard  and  horn  spectacles.  He  would  call 
her  "  Miss  "in  a  gruff  voice,  and  ask  her 
the  time  of  day. 

*  *  ii«  ♦  * 

It  was  Poppy's  voice  which  first  laid  him 
under  the  spell,  and  it  was  Sandy  and  Mrs. 
Wi^gs  who  introduced  him.  i 

She  was  hidden  from  him  by  a  thick  hazel 
hedge  which  ran  down  to  the  stream.  It 
was  the  most  beautiful,  fluty,  mellow  Voice 
he  had  ever  heard  r  It  drew  tim  from  his 
easel  to  the  hedge,  where  he  peered  through 
the  leaves,  unseen. 

The  girl  was  stooping  low  and  laughing. 
With  one  hand  she  held  a  small  black 
Aberdeen  by  the  hair  of  the  neck  ;  with  the 
other  she  w^as  detaching  forget-me-nots  from 
her  waist  and  weaving  them  round  the  dog's 
collar.  Poppy  laughed  as  the  taciturn  Mrs. 
Wiggs  fixed  her  with  the  serious,  reproachful 
gaze  of,  an  old  lady  in  a  blue  bonnet — a 
respectable,  irreproachable  old  lady  whose 
dignity  she  had  flouted. 

There  was  a  scurry  in  the  rushes  under 
the  shelving  bank,  and  Sandy,  the  livelier 
counterpart  of  Mrs.  Wiggs,  appeared  at  the 
tail  of  a  large  rat,  missed  it  by  half  a  foot, 
and  plunged  into  the  stream  in  pursuit. 
Mrs.  Wiggs  followed  sedately,  forget-me-nots 
and  all. 


On  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
Sandy  gave  up  the  chase.  He  shook  himself 
cheerfully  and  swam  back.  Mrs.  Wiggs 
stood  on  the  brink,  irresolute.  Her  mistress 
called  her  in  a  voice  which  should  have 
proved  irresistible  to  man  or  beast.  She 
threw  stones  for  her  to  retrieve.  But  no 
cajoling  was  of  any  avail. 

It  was  here  that  Inigo  intervened.  Mrs. 
Wiggs,  abject,  sorrowful,  forlorn  in  her 
forget-me-not  chaplet,  offered  as  happy  an 
introduction  as  a  young  man  could  wish. 
They  laughed  together  across  the  hedge. 
Poppy's  laugh  was  a  chime  of  bells ;  her 
smile  was  gathered  and  flung  at  you  with  a 
toss  of  the  head. 

"  You  really  must  let  me  retrieve  her," 
Inigo  called. 

Poppy  protested,  but  with  a  quick  run 
and  a  leap  he  lighted  on  the  island  by  Mrs. 
Wiggs's  side,  took  up  the  derelict  in  his  arms, 
and  waded  back  across  the  stream.  Needless 
to  say,  he  arrived  on  the  same  side  of  the 
hedge  as  Poppy. 

Poppy's  concern  was  as  becoming  as  her 
laughter.     Her  brown  eyes  softened. 

**  How  splendid  of  you  !  How  can  I 
thank  you  ?  But  you  ought  not  to  have 
done  it.  Wiggy  isn't  worth  it.  Are  you, 
Mrs.  Wiggs  ?  "  And  she  stooped  and  patted 
the  little  beady-eyed  dog.  "'What  an  old 
woman  it  is,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Wiggy  is  worth  it  a  dozen  times,"  Inigo 
said.     "  She  is  as  good  as  a  play." 

Poppy  surveyed  the  drenched  part  of  him. 
"But  you  ought  to  change  quickly,  or 
you'll  catch  a  chill." 

Inigo  explained  that  he  was  immune. 
"  It  will .  be  all  right  if  I  walk,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  can  change  my  boots  at  the  inn." 

The  seconds  flew,  and  he  had  an  unhappy 
sense  that  iron  convention  was  going  to  put 
a  bar  between  them,  enforcing  them  to  go 
different  ways.  And  the  bathos  of  it ! 
Here  was  a  girl  out  of  Paradise,  and  he 
was  talking  to  her  about  drying  his  clothes  ! 

"  The  inn'^  three  miles ;  you  mustn't 
dream  of  it,"  she  said.  "You  must  come 
to  the  vicarage.  Th,ere  will  be  a  kitchen 
fire  for  you.  It  is  quite  close — just  the 
other  side  of  the  wood." 

Inigo  wished  it  was  twenty  miles,  with 
Poppy  as  his  guide  all  the  way.  He  fell  in 
by  her  side  with  no  pretence  of  hesitation. 
Sandy  scoured  ahead.  Mrs.  Wiggs  was 
chaperon,  and  looked  the  part.  A  plain 
dog  without  personality,  but  dear  to  Poppy 
as  the  complement  of  Sandy.  In  her  prim 
old-maidishness  she  was  a  foil  to  the  other. 
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As  a  source  of  laughter  she  was  of  service  to 
them  both. 

Poppy  had  the  most  provoking  prettiness. 
Her  smiles  were  all  sallies,  innocent 
ambushes  into  which  he  was  drawn  with 
the  happiest  sense  of  insecurity.  Her  voice 
had  conquered  him  before  he  had  seen  her, 
and  now  her  brown  eyes  and  hair  and  her 
smile,  the  challenging  poise  of  her  head, 
and  her  sun-kissed  cheeks,  threw  him  into 
inward  confusion — swept  all  the  old  furniture 
of  his  mind  into  an  inconsidered  scrap-heap. 

At  the  vicarage  door  he  introduced  himself. 
"  My  name  is  Jones,"  he  said — '*  Inigo 
Jones." 

^  There   was  a  suspicion    of    a    smile    in 
Poppy's  look  of  mystification. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  true. 
And  it  might  have  been  worse.  I  have  a 
brother  Michael  Angielo,  another  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  a  sister  Currer  Bell.  I'm  thankful 
I  was  christened  plain  Inigo." 
'  '^  Of  course,  you  had  to  be  an  artist,"  she 
said,  and  her  rippling  laugh  brought  her 
father  mto  the  hall.  She  introduced  Inigo 
as  the  saviour  of  Mrs.  Wiggs. 
'In  the  Vicar's  boots  and  flannels  Inigo 
passed  the  happiest  afternoon  of  his  life. 
They  had  tea  in  the  garden,  and  he  sketched 
Mrs.  Wiggs  as  Poppy  draped  her  anew,  and 
made  her  the  personification  of  affronted 
demureness.  He  gave  Poppy  the  picture. 
In  the  evening  she  drove  him  to  the  inn  and 
on  to  the  station. 

He  remembered  how  he  had  looked  into 
her  eyes  as  lie  held  her  hand  a  moment 
longer  than  mere  friends  may,  and  all  that 
he  had  meant  to  put  into,  the  glance.  It 
was  a  definite  good-bye,  with  homage  and 
gratitude  in  it,  and  implicit  devotion.  He 
was  sure  Poppy  had  understood. 

By  every  law  of  chivalry  he  was  bound  to 
stand  aside.  He  could  not  earn  enough 
to   keep  Sandy  and  Mrs.  Wiggs.     As  for 

their  adored  mistress r 

^  ^  ^  ^fi  ^fi 

The  waiter's  voice  brought  him  to  earth 
again. 

"  One  seat  liere,  sir." 

Inigo  looked  up  and  saw  the  stranger 
hesitate.  It  was  an  out-door  face,  the  neck 
bronzed  under  the  collar,  the  face  of  a  man 
who  has  run  things.  A  pioneer,  perhaps, 
certainly  not  a  soldier.  There  was  confidence, 
but  a  lack  of  smoothness  in  his  air  of 
authority.  A  face  of  some  strength,  with  a 
suspicion  of  wistfulness  in  it. 

Inigd  divined  a  successful,  discontented 
man.    He  rose  and  bowed  to  the  new-comer. 


"  I  hope  you  will  take  a  seat  at  this  table," 
he  said. 

The  stranger  thanked  him  a  Jittle  stiffly,  a 
little  suspiciously,  hung  up  his' hat,  glanced 
uneasily  at  the  empty  chair,  and  finally  sat 
down  on  it  with  a  Httle  too  much  decision, 
a"s  if  it  had  hung  on  the  cast  of  a  die 
whether  he  should  pass  on  or  not. 

Inigo  noted  the  subtle  rebuff.  He  was 
not  offended.  He  read  his  man,  and 
was  already  deep  in  his  human  inventory. 
He  flattered  himself  that  he  had  the  knack 
of  establishing .  easy  relations  with  all  kinds 
of  people  The  wine  list,  perused  incon- 
clusively for  a  long  time  by  his  vis-a-vis, 
gave  him  his  opening,  as  an  old  haMtue  of 
the  place,  to  advise. 

The  stranger  thanked  him  again,  this  time 
not  so  stiffly.  Inigo's  advice  jogged  his 
decision,  though  not  to  endorse  Inigo's  taste. 

"I  prefer  a  light  wine,"  he  said,  and 
ordered  the  most  expensive  on  the  list. 

A  rich  man  on  the  defensive,  Inigo 
argued,  and  therefore  a  nouveau  riche.  He 
had  come  to  the  Old  Country  to  settle,  no 
doubt ;  he  had  not  the  accent  of  a  Colonial. 
Inigo  wondered  what  tropical  sun  had 
bronzed  him.  He  noticed  the  obstinate 
lines  about  the  mouth. 

The  wine  soon  warmed  the  stranger.  It 
was  excellent ;  he  sang  its  praises,  compli- 
mented the  waiter,  wished  to  make  a  convert 
of  Inigo,  begged  him  to  share  another  bottle 
with  him.  "  You  will  never  go  back  to 
your  Number  Two." 

Inigo  smiled.  "  Quite  true,"  he  said.  "  I 
never  shall."  He  thought  of  his  bottle  of 
small  ale  under  the  beech  beside  the  stone 
heap,  and  he  laughed  aloud  infectiously. 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  curiously,  and, 
seeing  no  secret  ambush,  began  to  shed  his 
defensive  wrappings  with  the  relief  a  plain 
man  feels  in  unbosoming  himself  freely.  He 
became  bluff,  frank,  and  communicative. 
In  a  few  minutes  Inigo  was  listening  to  the 
man's  own  pithy  summary  of  his  career. 

"  Started  in  the  Straits  with  five  hundred 
dollars.  Tin  mines.  Bought  up  a  good 
many  claims.  Then  rubber  came  along. 
Just  the  right  soil  for  it.  Exchanged  my 
claims  for  shares  at  par.  Shares  rose.  Sold 
out  at  the  top  of  the  market.  And  here 
lam." 

"  Been  home  long  .^  " 

"  Two  months." 

He  had  bought  an  old  castle  in  Wiltshire, 
and  was  adding  a  new  wing  to  it.  He 
had  filled  his  stables  and  his  cellars,  and  was 
rearing  his  pheasants.     He  was  only  waiting 
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for  his  neighbours  to  descend  on  him. 
Inigo  gathered  that  they  had  not  descended ; 
they  had  not  even  condescended.  He  knew 
the  district,  and  how  the  old  squires  would 
cold-shoulder  the  millionaire.  Every  pound 
he  spent  on  the  place  would  be  an  offence. 

"They  touch  me  for  subscriptions  all 
right,"  he  said.  "Otherwise  they  let  me 
alone.  They  are  chilly,  I  can  tell  you.  I 
can't  hit  it  off  with  them.  They  are  not 
what  I  should  call  white  men.  And  the 
women — ladies,  I  ought  to  call  'em — they're 
worse." 

"  They  will  discover  your  worth  when  you 
have  been  with  them  forty  years,"  Inigo 
said.  "  Forty  years  after  that  they  will 
take  your  son  into  their  bosoms.  Your 
grandson " 

"  I  haven't  got  a  son,  worse  luck,  only  a 
daughter."  And  he  descanted  on  the  virtues 
of  his  daughter  Minna. 

"Minna  Higgihs.  Higgins  is  my  name 
— John  Higgins." 

Minna  was  beautiful  and  gifted.  "A 
stylish  girl,  if  ever  there  was  one.  Where 
the  young  men's  eyes  are,  I  can't  think." 

Even  Minna,  it  seemed,  suffered  neglect. 
Inigo  felt  that  there  'was  something  very 
pathetic  in  the  suppressed  geniality  of  the 
family  of  Higgins. 

He  began  to  talk  about  himself,  feeling 
that  reserve  was  ungenerous  in  the  face  of 
so  much  confidence.  Mr.  Higgins  was 
surprised  and  a  little  impressed  to  find  that 
his  new  acquaintance  was  an  artist. 

"  Yes,  I  am  an  artist,"  Inigo  repeated. 
You,  perhaps,  know  my  work.  Inigo 
Jones." 

"  Inigo  Jones  !  Why,  of  course  I  "  The 
millionaire  fumbled  in  his  mind  for  some 
dim  association.  "  You  don't  mean  that 
you're  the  Inigo  Jones  ?  " 

Inigo  modestly  disclaimed  his  right  to 
the  definite  article.  Higgins  was  visibly 
impressed.     He  fell  into  a  fit  of  abstraction. 

"  I  guess  you're  booked  for  a  twelvemonth," 
he  said,  when  he  had  digested  his  discovery. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  make  a  point  of  Being 
free.  No  contracts.  I  work  better  when  I 
am  in  the  humour,  and  find  it  answers  best." 

"  Are  you  in  Town  ?  "  Higgins  asked. 

"  I  have  given  up  my  chambers.  I  had 
intended  going  into  the  country  to-morrow." 

"  To  work  ?  " 

Inigo  smiled,  thinking  of  his  visionary 
stone  heap. 

"  Most  certainly  to  work,"  he  said. 

"  I  suppose  it's  no  good  asking  you  down 
to  the  Castle  ?  " 


Higgins  spoke  as  one  prepared  for  dis- 
appointment. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  Inigo  said,  "  but  I 
had  a  bit  of  heath  in  my  mind  to  work  on. 
I  want  beech  and  birch  and  bracken  in  the 
picture." 

"  The  very  thing  I  We've  got  'em  all, 
just  on  the  turn  !" 

And  Higgins  offered  other  enticements — 
a  motor-car  and  a  bit  of  shooting.  And 
there  was  a  room  which  would  just  do  for 
him — all  windows.     It  had  been  a  studio. 

Then  he  tentatively  suggested  a  com- 
mission. The  hall  was  almost  bare  of 
pictures.  It  needed  portraits.  He  was 
,  tired  of  buying  old  ones.  Minna  would 
look  nice  over  the  fireplace  in  her  fur  cloak 
and  velvet  hat  and  chrysanthemums,  and 
there  ought  to  be  one  of  himself  in  the 
dining-room.  Also  he  and  she  would  look 
well  in  one  canvas. 

"But  what  of  the  figure?"  he  asked. 
"  Five  hundred  pounds  ?  I'd  pay  five 
hundred  pounds." 

"You  have  hit  the  sum  exactly,"  Inigo 
said,  "  only  it  is  guineas.  Artists  are  paid 
in  guineas." 

"  That's  all  right — pounds  or  guineas.  But 
if  you  have  a  little  thing  of  your  own  handy, 
I  should  like  to  take  it  away  with  me  and 
show  Minna." 

"  You  must  judge  of  my  work  yourself," 
Inigo  said.  "  You  may  not  like  it — it's 
distinct,  you  know  —  considered  a  little 
eccentric." 

"Ah,  I  understand.  Caviare  to  the 
multitude.  I  like  'em  uncommon  myself." 
And  Higgins  flushed  with  pleasure. 

"  We'll  go  to  Symonds's,  in  Jermyn  Street," 
the  artist  said,  as  they  left  the  restaurant 
together.  "  I  think  he  has  a  landscape  of 
mine  unsold — a  mere  trifle  of  ^seventy-five 
guineas." 

They  rang  up  the  astonished  dealer,  and 
were  conducted  , to  an  inner  room,  where 
they  viewed  the  treasure  under  a  strong 
light. 

"You've  got  the  distance,"  Higgins 
observed.  "  That  road  !  Why,  I  feel  as  if ■ 
I  were  walking  aloiig  it !  '  The  October 
Pageant.'  A  very  pretty  little  picture,  I 
call  it."     > 

And  he  took  out  his  pocket-book  and 
signed  the  cheque  on  the  spot.  "  You  must 
have  it  net,"  he  said,  and  signed  another  for 
the  commission. 

"You'll  come  to  the  Castle,  eh,  and  do 
the  family  portraits  ?  I'll  have  a  room 
ready — ^^put  in  another  window,  if  you  like. 
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Anyhow,  you'll  send  me  a  wire.  You'll  let 
me  know.     Come  on  Monday  if  you  can." 

And  the  millionaire  was  borne  away  in  a 
taxi  into  the  same  Arabian  Nights  world  out 
of  which  he  had  come. 

Inigo  was  more  amused  than  anything 
else  as  he  turned  to  walk  home.  It  tickled 
him  to  think  of  himself  in  a  new  role.  Out 
of  the  dreamer  there  had  emerged  a  shrewd, 
practical  business  man.  He  wondered  if  the 
cheque  was  good. 

He  soon  forgot  the  windfall,  thinking  of 
Poppy,  until  the  black  river  swirling  under 
Waterloo  Bridge  and  the  lights  on  the 
Embankment  reminded  him  of  his  bank- 
ruptcy of  an  hour  or  two  ago. 

"So  I  am  not  to  break  stones,"  he 
soliloquised,  "and  I  shall  meet  Poppy  in 
another  guise  .  ,  ,  the  Inigo  Jones  ?  Why, 
of  course,  what  an  ass  I  am  !  He  thinks  I 
am  the  Johnny  who  built  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden ! "  The  bay  in  the  parapet  rang 
with  his  laughter. 

"I  shall  have  to  tell  the  old  bird  that 
his  protege  died  in  the  Protectorate  of 
Cromwell." 

'  He  laughed  again  until  a  policeman  came 
up  and  observed  him  dubiously. 

"I'm  Inigo  Jones,"  he  said,  "and  the 
Inigo  Jones,  who  built  Covent  Garden,  or 
was  it  St.  Paul's  ?  " 

And  the  constable  shadowed  him  a 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  bridge. 

*  sis  *  s^s  * 

His  first  feeling,  when  he  woke  up  in  the 
morning,  was  disappointment.  He  had  set 
his  heart  on  seeing  Poppy,  and  the  stone 
heap  had  seemed  the  only  legitimate  means 
of  intrusion.  He  had  been  carried  away  by 
his  picture  of  it.  But  at  the  bank,  after? 
breakfast,  when  he  had  cashed  his  cheque  in 
gold,  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  were 
other  ways,  and  he  thanked  his  stars  that  his 
father  had  christened  him  plain  Inigo. 

There  was  his  brother  Michael  Angelo 
Jones,  in  a  shipping  firm  at  Grimsby, 
Leonardo  da  Yinci  Jones,  in  a  hardware 
business  in  the  Midlands,  Tintoretto  and 
Titian,  curates  at  Hull  and  in  the  East 
End.  He  felt  sure  that  Higgins  would  not 
have  swallowed  any  of  these.  Plain  Inigo 
had  been  an  inspiration  in  an  otherwise  too 
romantic  parent. 

Inigo  had  the  merit  of  confidence.  He 
felt  that  Higgins  had  not  paid  a  penny  too 
much.  He  was  conscious  of  genius.  His 
friends  had  left  him  in  no  doubt  , of  it, 
though  he  had  not  found  an  apostle  in  high 
places:     In  the  street  he  had  a  vision  of  a 


posthumous  auction  in  which  "The  October 
Pageant "  would  be  knocked  down  for  four 
figures.  He  told  himself  that  if  the  million- 
aire had  stumbled  on  merit,  it  was  the  luck 
of  the  tin  miner  again.  Still,  he  could  not 
trade  on  the  reputation  of  his  sixteenth- 
century  namesake,  and  that  meant  the  end 
of  the  commission. 

In  his  lodgings  he  found  a  telegram. 

"We  expect  you  on  Monday.  Don't 
disappoint  us.  Studio  being  prepared. 
Higgins." 

Inigo  smiled.  He  wondered  how  long 
the  illusion  would  last,  and  who  would  be 
the  first  to  dispel  it,  and  whether  the  dis- 
covery would  hurt  the  old  gentleman's  self- 
esteem.  He  filled  his  pouch  from  his 
replenished  tobacco  jar,  lit  his  first  fire  of  ^ 
the  season,  and  threw  himself  into  his  long  ' 
chair  to  smoke  and  think  it  out. 

"  I'll  go,"  he  decided,  after  three  pipes, 
"for  one  night.  I  expect  the  old  fellow's 
lonely,  and  wants  company.  And  we'll  talk 
about  my  illustrious  namesake." 

^  H:  ^  ^  Hi 

The  telegram  had  been  the  issue  of  an 
altercation  with  Minna,  who  had  laughed  her 
father's  purchase  and  his  protege  to  scorn. 

"  Bat,  father,  it  can't  be  the  Inigo  Jones," 
she  argued.     "  He's  dead." 

And  she  took  down  a  gilt-backed  encyclo- 
psedia  from  the  book-case  and  quickly  turned 
the  pages. 

"He  died  in  1653,  and  he  was  not  an 
artist  at  all — he  was  an  architect." 

Minna  dwelt  on  each  confirmatory  syllable 
with  relish ;  she  was  certainly  handsome  in 
the  pose  of  triumph. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  the  Inigo 
Jones,"  Mr.  Higgins  answered  testily.  "  I 
tell  vou  the  fellow's  a  great  painter." 

"  Well,  we'll  look  him  up  in '  Who's  Who.' " 

Mr.  Higgins's  brow  clouded  at  his 
daughter's  visible  satisfaction  as  she  glanced 
through  the  pages  of  plain  and  hyphenated 
Joneses. 

"  There  is  no  such  person  as  Inigo  Jones," 
she  concluded,  with  an  irritating  calm,  '*  or, 
if  there  is  such  a  person,  he  can't  be  anybody, 
or  he  would  be  in  '  Who's  Who.' " 

Mr.  Higgins  regarded*  the  iconoclast  as 
sternly  as  was  compatible  with  parental 
tenderness. 

"  Your  Inigo  Jones  may  be  as  dead  as  a 
door-nail,  my  dear  "  he  said,  "  for  all  I  care  ; 
but  this  is  my  Inigo  Jones,  and  he  is  going 
to  paint  our  portraits." 

Minna's  cultured  smile  stirred  him  to  the 
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depths  of  his  ohsfcinacy.  He  strutted  to  the 
bureau  and  wrote  the  telegram  off  hard. 

The  quick,  jerky  scratch  of  the  pen  said 
as  clear  as  a  whisper  in  Minna's  ear  :  "  If  he 
isn't  the  Inigo  Jones,  I'll — we'll  make  him 
sol" 

He  rang  the  bell  and  turned  to  his 
daughter. 

"  Perhaps  you  think  I  don't  know  a  good 
picture  when  I  see  one."  ^ 

For  answer  she  kissed  him  on  the  bald 
patch  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  caress 
smoothed  away  his  irritation.  All  she  said 
was  :  "  I  think  your  Mr.  Inigo  Jones  is  a  very 
fortunate  young  man." 

The  flying  visit,  which  Inigo  ^had  intended 
to  be  merely  explanatory, '  lengthened  into 
a  long  stay.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
opportunity  for  explanation  was  given. 
Higgins  had  met  him  at  the  station,  and 
immediately  began  talking  about  the  new 
wing.  He  discussed  different  styles  of 
architecture,  and  introduced  the  names  of 
the  Inigo  Jones  and  Christopher  Wren.  He 
spoke  as  a  connoisseur,  and  the  twentieth- 
century  Inigo  was  made  to  feel  that  any 
suggestion  of  confused  identity  would  be 
insulting  to  his  host. 

The  artist  discovered  that  his  role  at  the 
Castle  was  to  be  that  of  distinguished  j»r(?%e. 

"  Odd  name — Inigo,"  he  overheard  a 
visitor  say.     ''  No  descendant,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no.  A  mere  coincidence.  But 
there's  a  lot  in  a  name." 

The  visitor  apparently  endorsed  the 
platitude. 

"  And  it's  not  portraits  only,"  Mr.  Higgins 
went  on.  "  He's  nuts  on  Nature.  There's  a 
dainty  little  thing  of  his  I  should  like  you 
to  see  in  the  hall — '  The  October  Pageant.' 
It  was  that  which  opened  my  eyes." 

He  was  prouder  of  Inigo  than  of  his  tin 
mines  and  rubber.  Even  critics  began  to 
look  for  worth  in  the  new  artist,  finding 
him  so  substantially  countenanced,  and  not 
a  few  discovered  it.  His  work  was  extra- 
ordinarily good.  Confidence  gave  him 
power,  and  he  indulged  his  native  vein. 

In  Minna's  phrase,  Mr.  Inigo  Jones  had 
become  *'  a  very  fortunate  young  man." 
But  fortune,  as  in  the  case  of  the  millionaire, 
did  not  bring  content.  He  was  not  happy. 
He  was  graceless  enough  to  feel  depressed. 
He  conspired  to  break  loose  from  his  gilded 
chains. 

Before  the  fall  of  the  leaf  he  was  at 
Wither  Hampton,  only  to  find  that  •Poppy 
had  gone  to  Teneriffe,  and  would  be  away 
until  the  spring.     He  returned  to  bondage. 


and,  nourished  by  this  hope,  worked  steadily 
through  the  winter.  The  months  dragged. 
He  wearied  of  the  interminable  meals,  the 
senseless  luxury,  the  dull  and  commonplace 
guests. 

Higgins,  too,  was  depressed,  and  Inigo 
fancied  that  he  already  regretted  his  mines 
and  his  plantation  ijnder  the  Malayan  sun 
with  the  same  regret  which  he  himself  felt 
for  that  visionary  stretch  of  heath  where 
the  cobwebs  glistened  in  the  silver  birches 
over  the  yellowing  bracken — where  Poppy 
walked  with  her  little  bear-likeattendants, 
and  threw  them  stones,  which  they  retrieved 
and  laid  at  her  feet. 

Inigo  liked  his  host,  was  touched  by  his 
genuine  kindliness,  and  pitied  him  his 
prison-house,  in  which  he  was  so  uneasy. 
He  gathered  that  Higgins  w^ould  have 
renounced  squiredom  and  the  cares  of  a 
castle  had  it  not  been  for  Minna.  There 
was  a  certain  nostalgia  in  both  men  which 
drew  them  together,  a  wistful  looking  back 
to  a  lost  kingdom. 

There  was  an  impecunious  young  lordling 
who  frequented  the  artist's  studio  when 
Minna  was  sitting  for  him.  Higgins  received 
the  young  man  with  kindly  looks.  The 
marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  house,  Inigo 
gathered,  would  mean  the  squire's  abdication 
and  release.  His  host  in  an  unguarded 
moment  had  confessed  as  much. 

Minna  was  reputed  fair,  and  her  regular 
features,  vacant  blue  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks 
and  lips  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  an 
advertising  agent  for  chocolate  or  soap. 
These  purely  physical  charms  were  repro- 
duced in  Inigo's  portrait  with  a  ruthlessness 
which  satisfied  father  and  daughter,  and 
more  than  satisfied  the  aspiring  lordling. 

Lest  the  gipsy  in  him  should  be  starved, 
Inigo  would  escape  for  an  hour  every  day  to 
the  castle  he  had  had  built  for  himself-— a 
cosy  greenhouse  on  wheels  in  the  rickyard 
of  one  of  his  host's  principal  tenants.  Here 
he  would  sit  and  smoke  over  his  charcoal 
fire  and  dream,  and  his  dreams  were  of  Poppy 
and  spring.  He  made  the  house  beautiful 
for  her  eyes.  It  was  a  caravan  for  a  gipsy 
artist — a  bookshelf,  a  table,  two  chairs,  and 
a  bed — and  the  clean  white  deal  panels  were 
his  immediate  canvas.  Over  the  stove  he 
painted  Autumn  —  a  beech  wood  in  the 
evening  glow,  with  the  glint  of  gold  and 
copper  and  bronze,  and  the  slant  light  on  the 
trunks.  For  Winter  he  had  holly  and  yew 
in  a  naked  dripping  wood,  where  the 
trailing  beards  of  clematis  still  lingered,  a 
cindery  grey.     The  next  two  panels  were  for 
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the  month  in  which  he  would  emerge  in 
quest  of  the  true  adventure,  when  the  April 
gorse  was  ablaze  on  the  heath,  and  the 
primroses  starred  the  banks  and  ditches. 

On  the  happy  April  morning  when  the 
artist  took  the  road,  Higgins  was  so  palpably 
envious  that  Inigo  invited  him  to  come  with 
him  the  first  stage. 

*'  I  have  certain  arrears  of  hospitality,"  he 
suggested,  with  a  smile. 

The  millionaire  ^clambered  up  the  steps 
into  the  'caravan.  "  I'll  go  with  you  half  a 
mile,  my  lad,"  he  said.  But  he  stiyed  to 
lunch,  and  confessed  that  Cheddar  cheese 
and  rabbit  stew,  spread  on  the  turf  beside 
the  golden  brown,  made  a  repast  for  the 
gods.  He  had  not  enjoyed  a  meal  so  much 
for  years.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
an  unwelcome  railway  station  indicated  the 
road  to  duty — home. 

"By  George,"  he  said  to  Inigo,  as  he 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  "  I  wish  we  could 
swap  castles  ! " 

Hs  *  *  *  * 

It  was  the  first  of  May  when  the  caravan 
drew  up  on  the  bit  of  common  by  the  still 
unbroken  stone  heap.  The  sweet  scent  of 
the  white  thorn  blew  in  at  the  window.  The 
thrush  was  at  the  top  of  her  note ;  a  lark 
was  singing ;  the  cuckoo  was  most  musical. 
Only  she  had  changed  her  tune,  and  kept 
saying  "Poppy!  Poppy!"  when  she  ought  to 
say  "  Cuckoo  !  " 

Inigo  had  been  full  of  fears.  He  had 
been  afraid  that  Poppy  might  not  come, 
that  she  might  not  be  free.  But  it  was  the 
kind  of  morning  When  doubt  dies  and  hope 
takes  wing  and  soars — a  morning  to  quicken 
the  sap  in  the  trunk  of  a  dead  tree.  Inigo 
felt  that  no  words  spoken  from  a  heart  in 
tune  with  the  season  could  carry  offence  on 
this  soft  spring  day.  It  was  a  morning  on 
which  a  young  man  might  declare  his  love 
to  a  chance-met  maid,  and  she  hear  him  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  Nature  is  kind  and 
she  fair. 

And  he  believed  that  the  cuckoo  was  a 
true  harbinger.  If  Poppy  was  in,  she  must 
emerge ;  and  if  she  emerged,  she  must  be 
drawn  irresistibly  to  the  stream.  His  perch 
commanded^  a  view  of  the  valley  for  two 
miles. 

Before  an  hour  had  passed  the  cuckoo 
evoked  Sandy  and  Wiggy,  and  Inigo  was 
leaping  down  the  hill  through  the  gorse. 
When  he  saw  her  he  gave  a  great  boyish 
"  Halloa ! "  and  called  the  dogs  by  their  names. 
Sandy  welcomed  him,  leaping  at  his  feet; 
Wiggy  received  him  with  demure  recognition. 


Poppy,  brightening,  gave  him  her  hand,  as 
if  his  being  there  were  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  I  have  got  a  house  here.  You  must 
come  and  see  it.     Here  on  the  common." 

"  A  house  .^" 

"  Yes,  a  caravan.     A  gipsy's  caravan." 

"  Oh,  how  lucky  you  are  !  I'd  rather  be 
a  gipsy  than  anything  else  in  the  world." 

"And  if  you  were  a  gipsy,  where  would 
you  go  ?  " 

"Everywhere.  Keswick,  I  think,  first, 
and  then  Plinlimmon,  or  perhaps  Kent — 
Eye  'and  Komney — and  across  to  Land's 
End." 

"I'm  going  to  all  of  them,"  Inigo  said. 
"  I'm  free,  free  as  a  bird.  How  ripping  the 
gorse  smells  !  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  in 
prison  since  I  saw  you  last." 

"  And  where  have  you  been  ?  What  have 
you  been  doing  ?  " 

Inigo  told  her.  He  told  her  about 
Higgins  and  "  The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,"  and  the  Castle  and  the  commis- 
sions ;  and  Poppy's  laugh  became  part  of 
the  music  of  the  spring  morning. 

"And  I  came  to  Wither  Hampton.'* 

"  Yes,  I  heard.  But  what  are  your  plans  ? 
When  do  you  start  ?     To-morrow  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  ?  ,  I  don't  ever  want  to  go 
away." 

Poppy  smiled  at  the  emphatic  "  ever." 

"  But  I  thought  you  had  the  go  fever." 

Inigo  explained  that  there  were  places 
from  which  it  is  foolish  to  bud^'e. 

It  w^as  delicious  to  feel  that  toppy  was 
laughing  at  him.  Comradeship,  at  least, 
was  established  between  them.  She  twitted 
him  on  his  inconsistency  as  they  climbed  the 
hill. 

Inigo  flouted  consistency.  A  spiritual 
weakness  at  all  times,  and  a  crime  on  a  fine 
May  morning. 

The  "  house "  was  approved  in  every 
detail,  especially  the  panels.  Inigo  had. 
been  at  work  on  his  pageant  of  Spring. 
Poppy  wished  to  see  him  paint,  and  he 
sketched  in  a  lamb^  f or  her  and  added  a 
flaming  gorse -bush. 

"  You  must  help  me  with  Summer,"  he  said. 

It  seemed  so  natural  being  together  that 
his  suggestion  of  an  unbroken  intimacy,  an 
indefinite  sojourn  at  her  door,  did  not  bring 
a  blush  to  her  cheek.  Poppy  accepted  it  as 
comradeship  freely  offered.  It  would  be 
ungenerous  to  calculate  how  much  one  might 
safely  give  or  take.     May  had  given  these 
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children  of  Nature  a  golden  meadow  to  play 
on,  and  they  did  not  look  heyond  the  gate. 

In  the  afternoon  they  met  by  the  stream. 
Sandy  retrieved  white  stones  and  laid  them 
at  Poppy's  feet,  and  she  weaved  a  chaplet  of 
cowslips  for  the  melancholy  Mrs.  Wiggs. 
Then  they  talked  of  gipsy  life,  and  Poppy's 
^nvy  of  the  freedom  of  the  road  was  the 
happiest  augury.  He  told  her  how  nearly 
he  had  been  a  tramp,  and  how  he  had  meant 
to  waylay  her  by  the  stone  heap  in  his  horn 
Bpectacles  and  stubble  beard,  and  ask  her  in 
a  gruff  voice  the  time  of  day. 

"  Where  would  you  go  if  you  were  free  ?  " 
he  asked.  And  she  unfolded  old  dreams 
of  pilgrimage.  The  tale  of  her  projected 
wanderings,  so  like  his  own,  made  it  seem 
absurd  that  they  should  follow  parallel  roads 
when  they  might  tread  the  same. 


It  was  a  crying  absurdity,  so  palpably 
absurd  that  Poppy,  fearing  his  immediate 
exposition  of  it,  lost  her  head  and  ran  away. 
Guests  were  expected,  she  made  her  excuse. 
1  Inigo  walked  with  her  to  the  vicarage 
gate,  and  all  the  way  the  confederate 
blackbirds  voiced  their  oneness,  and  the 
cuckoo  repeated  :  "  Poppy  !  Poppy  !  " 

They  had  both  become  a  little  solemn. 
When  Poppy  had  said  good-bye,  and  gone  a 
few  footsteps  down  the  drive,  Inigo  called 
to  her,  implored  her  to  come  back.  She 
turned,  feeling  that  he  must  hear  the 
beating  of  her  heart.  The  song  of  the  birds, 
tha  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  softness  of  the 
air,  joined  in  the  great  argument.  He  took 
both  her  hands  and  drew  her  to  him,  faintly 
resisting.  Earth  breathed  her  consent.  The 
spirit  of  May  made  them  one. 
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HE  island  of  Bavia 
lay  fused  like  some 
rare  pearl  in  the 
heart  of  the  golden 
Java  Sea,  that 
stretched  away  to 
the  trembling 
horizon,  with  Keta- 
pang  looming  out 
of  it  like  a  broken 
harp.  Sea  and  sky 
blended  together  in  a  golden  mist  that  lay 
light  as  thistledown  upon  an  ocean  of  pathless 
blue,  and  everywhere  was  a  suggestion  of 
that  golden  land  where  it  is  always  after- 
noon. And,  looking  down  upon  it  from  the 
back  of  the  sloping  beach,  where  the  great 
tree-ferns  trembled  overhead,  a  man  and  a 
woman  sat,  as  they  had  been  sitting  the  last 
hour  or  more.  He  was  young  and  lean  and 
brown,  with  the  sanguine  eyes  of  youth  that 
is  ever  seeking  something,  and  not  discouraged 
because  so  far  he  has  not  found  it.  And 
the  girl  by  his  side  was  small  and  dark  and 
exquisitely  made,  a  sort  of  Spanish  Venus,  in 
fact,  with  the  dreamy  sleepiness  in  her  eyes 
that  she  inherited,  perhaps,  from  some 
Velasquez  ancestress.  She  was  plainly 
dressed  enough,  in  a  linen  skirt  and  jacket, 
and  her  luxuriant  mass  of  dusky  hair  was 
innocent  of  any  covering  ;  her  feet  were  bare, 
too,  and  the  skirt  of  her  dress  came  only 
a  Httle  below  her  knees,  for  she  and  her 
companion  had  been  paddling  in  the  lagoon 
at  their  feet  in  search  of  rare  anemones,  and, 
anyhow,  it  was  Inez  Barrington's  mood  never 
to  wear  shoes  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided. 
She  was  at  heart  a  creature  of  the  fields  and 
the  woods,  but  there  was  breeding  and  pride 
of  race  in  every  line  of  her.  She  could  speak 
freely  enough,  if  she  liked,  of  those  Spanish 
ancestors  of  hers,  and  time  had  been  when 
she  had  known  the  restrictions  of  school  life 
in  San  Francisco  ;  but  that  was  before  she  had 
come  out  there  to  look  after  her  father's 
house  and  keep  that  dreamy  widow,er  under 


some  sort  of  affectionate  subjection.  All 
that  had  happened  five  years  ago,  and  in  that 
time  she  had  seen  John  Barrington's  more 
or  less  prosperous  tobacco  plantation  drifting 
into  decay,  and  the  army  of  workers  driven 
away,  one  by  one,  till  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  of  them  remained.  She  had  been 
long  enough  there  to  see  the  hacienda  become 
little  better  than  a  creeper-clad  ruin,  pic- 
turesque enough,  no  doubty  behind  its  luxurious 
blaze  of  blossoms,  and  still  comfortable  in  a 
Bohemian  sort  of  way.  For,  sooth  to  say, 
John  Barrington  was  a  dreamer  and  a 
visionary,  and  ever  a  seeker  after  the  will- 
o'-the-wisp. 

The  two  sitting  there,  looking  out  over 
the  lagoon,  had  been  discussing  the  shiftless 
Barrington,  and,  incidentally,  the  girl's 
future.  There  was  just  a  tiny  cloud  now  in 
those  glorious  dark  eyes  of  hers,  and  a  droop 
of  the  proud  scarlet  lips.  - 

"  Oh,  this  is  a  paradise,  all  right,"  Frank 
Preston  said — "  a  paradise  where  I  should  be 
quite  prepared  to  linger  on,  but  for  thought 
of  the  future.  You  know,  we  are  all  alike, 
Miss  Barrington — all  of  us  ever  grasping 
for  the  phantom  fortune  and^  ignoring  the 
chances  that  lie  at  our  feet.  I  am  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  reproach  your  father." 

The  girl  laughed  gently  and  turned  those 
velvety  eyes  upon  Preston's  face  for  a  moment. 
There  was  something  in  that  glance  that 
stirred  his  heart  just  a  little. 

"I  know,"  "'she  said 'simply,  "and  some- 
times I  have  meant  to  speak  to  you  about  it. 
Do  you  know,  I  never  quite  understood  why 
you  came  here  at  all,  and,  for  some  reason, 
I  have  always  regarded  you  as  a  man  of 
independent  fortune." 

"  Haven't  a  cent,"  Preston  said  lazily. 
"  I  am  a  sort  of  object-lesson,  a  kind  of  idle 
apprentice.  For  ten  years  I  have  been 
floating  about  the  world,  seeking  my  fortune, 
but  not  very  strenuously,  I  must  own.  I 
drifted  here  through  Burma  and  Siam, 
looking  for  the  Dawnstar." 
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"  So  I  have  heard  you  say  before,"  Inez 
smiled.  "  Mr.  Preston,  what  precisely .  is 
the  Dawnstar  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  altogether  sure  that  such  a  thing 
exists,"  Preston  explained.  "  It's  a  sort  of 
religion,  I  believe,  like  the  famous  gold  mines 
in  the  Yukon,  or  the  fabulous  diamond  that 
someone  is  always  going  to  find  in  South 
Africa.  They  talked  of  it  in  Siam,  under  a 
different  name,  and  they  whisper  of  it  in 
Borneo.  It's  like  those  pearls  your  father  is 
always  talking  about — the  pearls  that  he 
firmly  believes  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  lagoon 
at  our  feet." 

"  But  his  late  partner  found  them,"  Inez 
said. 

"Blind  luck,"  Preston  replied — "abso- 
lutely blind  luck.  There  !  Now  listen  to 
^  me.  What  right  have  I  to  blame  your 
father  because  he  has  wasted  his  life  trying 
to  find  pearls  that  don't  exist,  when  I  am 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing  with  regard 
to  the  Dawnstar  ?  In  our  heart  of  hearts, 
neither  of  us  believes  that  there  are  either 
pearls  or  Dawnstars."  ^ 

"  And  yet  my  father's  late  partner  found 
the  pearls  here,"  Inez  said.  "  Not  that  I 
believe  there  are  any. left.  But  tell  me — 
what  is  the  Dawnstar  ?  " 

"  Well,  it's  a  fabulous  orchid.  Wherever 
I  go  in  this  archipelago,  I  can  always  find 
some  superstitious  native  who  has  heard  of 
it,  or  who  has  heard  of  somebody  who  has 
seen  it.  No  doubt  there  is  some  basis  to 
'he  legend,  and  I  have  been  fool  enough 
to  spend  the  best  part  of  a  year  in  these  parts 
trying  to  verify  it." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what 
Preston  said*,  but  it  was  not  the  W'hole 
truth.  He  would  never  have  stayed  there 
so  long,  with  the  wanderer's  virus  in  his 
veins,  had  it  not  been  that  he  had  given  his 
heart  to  Inez  Barrington,  and  that  he  was 
lingering  there  awaiting  events.  He  per- 
fectly understood  liow  near  the  dreamy 
Englishman  was  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and 
how  near  he  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  grave, 
and  what  would  become  of  Inez  afterwards 
was  a  problem  that  troubled  Preston  a  great 
deal  'more  than  his  search  after  the  elusive 
Dawnstar.  He  had  come  there  to  investigate 
the  legend,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had ,  found  something  much ,  more  precious 
instead.  And  gradually  his  whole  mind 
had  become  absorbed  in  Inez's  future.  He 
ha(J  been  there  for  months,  staying  in  the 
ruined  old  hacienda,  seeing  Inez  day  by  day, 
studying  all  the  beauties  of  that  open  mind 
of    hers,  and  vainly  regretting  all  his  lost 


opportunities.  There  were  the  nights,  of 
course,  when  he  went  out  looking  for  the 
visionary  Daw^nstar,  that  was  supposed  to 
bloom  only  in  the  early  hours  between 
dusk  and  dawn ;  but  so  far  he  had  not 
found  it. 

He  smiled  with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom 
when  he  saw  Barrington  wasting  his  time 
and  neglecting  his  property  over  the  brooding 
hours  he  spent  on  the  lagoon  in  search 
of  those  mystic  pearls,  and  occasionally 
>  he  was  conscious  of  a  certain  contempt 
for  his  own  weakness.  And  day  by  day  he 
could  see  that  the 'dread  consumption  that 
w^as  sapping  Barrington's  life  was  advancing 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  problem  of 
Inez's  future  troubled  him  more  and  more. 

"  Let  us  be  practical  for  once,"  Inez  said. 
"  What  real  good  would  the  Dawnstar  do  for 
you  if  you  found  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  w^ould  make  my  fortune,  for  one 
thing,"  Preston  said.  "  It  might  be  worth 
anything  up  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
There  are  men  in  England  who  tbink  nothing 
of  paying,  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  a  new 
orchid.  If  I  could  get  a  few  Dawnstars  and 
distribute  them  judiciously,  I  should  be  a 
rich  man.  And,  mind  you,  the  thing 
actually  does  exist,  because  an  Indian  raja 
had  one.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
the  thing  undoubtedly  was  there,  because  a 
German  collector  I  once  met  actually  saw  it. 
A  lovely  thing,  Inez.  Picture  to  yourself  a 
plant  that  blooms  in  the  early  dawn  or  by 
artificial  light,  a  plant  that  grows  on  slender 
threads  no  thicker  than  a  cobweb,  but  strong 
enough  to  carry  a  cloud  of  blooms  that 
resemble  a  collection  of  tropical  butterflies. 
Twenty  different  blends  of  gorgeous  colouring 
on  one  plant,  and  every  separate  bloom 
distinct.  It  rises  in  the  primrose  dusk  from 
a  handful  of  flat  leaves,  much  as  the  Rose  of 
Sharon  blooms  before  it  drops  back  into 
nothingness  and  leaves  behind  it  what 
appear  to  be  a  few  dusty,  dead  leaves.  I 
believe  it  is  an  epiphyte — that  is,  a  tree 
parasite — in  other  words,  it  clings  to  a  dead 
stump.  Or  possibly  it  is  a  tuber.  But  I 
don't  know.  I  am  only  telling  you  what  I 
have  been  told.  We  might  even  be  sitting 
on  it  at  the  present  moment.  You  may 
laugh  at  me,  if  you  like,  but  I  believe  it  is 
here  somewhere,  and,  if  it  is,  I  am  going 
to  find  it.  I  wonder  if  your  father  has  heard 
of  the  thing  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  probable,"  Inez 
smiled.  "  He  has  never  mentioned  it,  but 
then  he  know^s  I  have  not  much  sympathy 
with  those  dreams  of  his.   „  He  is  full  of  all 
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sorts  of  stories  of  that  kind— pearls  in  the 
lagoon,  buried  treasure,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that,  if  my 
father  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Jason,  he 
would  have  volunteered  to  go  off  in  search  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.  We  will  ask  him,  if  you 
like.     I  am  sure  he  will  be  enthusiastic."  ' 

They  turned  their  backs  on  the  golden  sea 
presently,  and  wandered  through  the  tree- 
ferns  to  the  verandah  of  the  house,  where, 
amongst  the  bowery  blooms  that  hung  like 
dazzling  jewels,  they  found  Barrington,  with 
his  coffee  and  cigarettes,  awaiting  them.  He 
was  a  small,  slender  man,  with  an  eye  of  a 
dreamer  and  the  peculiar  waxen  complexion 
of  one  who  is  far  gone  in  consumption.  With 
his  scientific  knowledge,  it  was  patent  enough 
to  Preston  that  the  end  was  not  far  off.  For 
a  little  time  they  sat  there  talking,  before 
Inez  introduced  the  subject  of  the  Dawnstar. 
Bartington's  eyes  lighted  eagerly  as  he 
listened.  At  the  same  time  his  smile  was  one 
of  toleration  for  the  weakness  of  another. 

"  I  have  heard  something  about  it,"  he 
said.  "  Indeed,  I  am  not  so  sure  I  haven't 
seen  the  thing.  When  I  go  down  to  the 
lagoon  in  the  early  morning,  dredging  for 
those  big  oysters,  I  seem  to  notice  certain 
flowers  that  are  not  familiar  to  me  ;  and, 
when  I  come  back,  they  are  no  longer  there. 
But  it  is  only  in  one  place — as  you  go  down  ^ 
the  path  by  the  spring  where  Inez  grows 
some  of  those  rare  ferns  she  is  so  fond  of. 
There  used  to  be  some  trees  at  the  back  of 
the  spring,  and  I  believe  that  the  stumps  of 
them  are  there  still.  But  it's  no  use  asking 
me.  You  are  only  wasting  your  time, 
Preston.  Now,  if  you  will  come  with  me 
some  night  down  to  the  lagoon- — -" 

The  dreamer  was  mounted  on  his  hobby 
now,  and  for  some  time  he  babbled  more  or 
less  incoherently  of  the  treasures  that  lay  in 
the  depths  of  the  lagoon,  if  only  it  w^as 
possible  to  find  them.  He  told  his  audience 
for  the  fiftieth  time  how  his  partner  had 
accidentally  come  upon  a  strata  of  pearl- 
bearing  oysters  in  the  lagoon,  where  it  had 
been  possible  to  dredge  them  up,  and  how 
that  aforesaid  partner  had  returned  to 
England  with  a  fortune  in  his  pocket.  But 
he  did  not  know,  or  he  forgot  to  say,  that  for 
a  year  or  two  afterwards  every  idle  native 
who  could  command  a  canoe  and  a  dredge 
had  raked  the  floor  of  the  lagoon  until  there 
was  not  a  single  bivalve  left.  It  was  all  very 
pathetic  and  a  little  ridiculous,  but  Preston, 
looking  across  at  that  beautiful  face  opposite 
him,  could  see  nothing  but  the  tragic  side  of 
the  situation. 


And  it  did  not  seem  ridiculous  to  him, 
as  he  lay  awake  that  night;  to  think  that 
Barrington's  story  had  been  the  means  of 
stirring  his  own  latent  hopes.  Surely  the 
Dawnstar  was  there  somewhere,  if  he  could 
only  find  it.  And,  if  he  could,  then  his 
problem  and  the  problem  of  Inez's  future 
would  be  solved.  If  he  could  once  come 
upon  the  track  of  the  'Dawnstar,  he  would 
be  able  to  speak  the  words  which  had  been 
trembling  on  his  lips  for  months,  and  put  his 
fortune  to  the  test.  Not  that  he  was  afraid 
of  what  the  answer  would*  be,  for  Inez's 
nature  was  too  frank  and  free  to  leave  him 
with  any  illusions  on  that  score.  But  come 
what  may,  and  poor  as  he  was,  he  was  not 
going  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  island  of 
Bavia  until  he  knew  what  was  going  to 
happen  with  regard  to  the  woman  whom  he 
loved. 

As  he  lay  on  his  bed,  waiting  for  the  dawn, 
his  mind  was  troubled  with  many  things. 
.  He  had  not  been  quite  candid  with  Inez 
when  he  had  spoken  to  her  in  that  detached 
way  about  the  Dawnstar.  He  had  not  told  her, 
for  instance,  that  the  search  for  that  elusive 
flower  was  almost  as  great  an  obsession 
with  him  as  the  treasures  of  the  lagoon 
were  with  John  Barrington.  He  had  not 
told  her  that  he  had  been  following  up  a 
legend  for  years.  He  had  tracked  it  in 
various  ways  and  in  various  languages  half 
through  Asia  and,  by  way  of  Siam,  to  the 
island  of  Borneo.  He  believed  in  its 
existence  thoroughly,  though  he  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  admit  it.  Indeed,  a  certain 
deceased  German  collector  had  actually 
seen  it. 

Therefore,  in  all  the  months  that  Preston 
had  been  on  Bavia,  he  had  been  looking  for 
the  Dawnstar  night  after  night.  Ever  since 
the  first  day  that  he  had  entered  the  hacienda 
and  had  become  a  member  of  that  somewhat 
Bohemian  household,  he  had  been  out  before 
dawn  in  the  swamps  and  round  the  lagoon, 
always  looking  for  the  Dawnstar.  And  yet 
he  was  deeply  sorry  for  Barrington,  whom 
he  could  not  but  regard  as  a  fool  and  a 
visionary.  He  was  the  only  man  about  the 
place  who  knew  that  Barrington  spent  half 
his  nights  in  secret  visits  to  the  lagoon,  where 
he  was  wearing  out  the  little  strength  that 
remained  to  him  in  dredging  up  oyster  shells, 
and,  apparently,  never  tired  of  his  pursuit. 
If  Barrington  had  devoted  a  tithe  of  his 
time  to  his  estate,  he  might  by  this  time  be 
a  prosperous  man.  But  the  pathetic  part 
of  the  tragedy  lay  in  the  fact  that  Barrington 
had  no  illusions  on  the  matter  of  his  health, 
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and  that  he  was  doing  all  this  in  the  forlorn 
hope  of  being  able  to  leave  a  competence  to 
his  only  child. 

And  this  was  going  on  night  after  night ; 
it  went  on  still  for  weeks  after  the  day  when 
Preston  had  told  Inez  the  history  of  the 
Dawnstar.  It  went  on  till  one  early  dawn 
when  Preston  was  out  on  his  eternal  search, 
and  hanging  more  or  less  disconsolately 
around  the  spring,  at  the  back  of  the  lagoon, 
from  whence  the  house  derived  its  water- 
supply.  It  was  still  dark,  with  the  first 
suggestion  of  pdlid  rose  in  a  morning  sky, 
as  Preston  wandered  down  towards  the 
lagoon  in  the  aimless  fashion  that  had 
become  habitual  to  him — theaimless  -fashion 
of  a  man  who  begins  to  despair  of  his  object. 
As  he  sat  there,  with  a  half -made  cigarette 
between  his  fingers,  Barrington  passed  him 
so  closely  that  he  could  actually  have  touched 
him.  The  elder  man  was  carrying  some 
.appliance  on  his  back,  and  then,  as  Preston 
looked  at  him,  he  saw  that  the  other  was 
walking  in  his  sleep. 

So  it  had  come  to  that,  Preston  thought. 
Barrington  was  obviously  worn  out ;  his  face 
was  pale  and  drawn,  and  ever  and  ag^in  a 
hollow  cough  broke  from  him.  It  was  bad 
for  him  to  be  out  there  in  the  dews  of  the 
early  morning — fatally  bad,  no  doubt — but  he 
crept  along  down  to  his  boat  like  a  man  in 
"the  last  stages  of  exhaustion,  a  man  whose 
will  was  evidently  stronger  than  his  body. 
He  made  his  way  slowly  and  laboriously  into 
the  middle  of  the  lagoon,  and  from  the  bank 
Preston  watched  him  for  some  time  until 
suddenly  he  saw  the  dark  figure  collapse  and 
crumble  as  if  it  had  been  an  empty  sack, 
and  then  th^re  followed  the  sound  of  a  faint 
splash. 

Preston  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment.  He 
plunged  headlong  into  the  lagoon  and  swam 
out  to  the  floating  figure.  It  was  a  strenuous 
fight,  but  he  had  Barrington  on  the  sand 
at  length,  still  -breathing,  so  he  gathered 
the  shrunken  figure  in  his  arms  and  carried 
him  towards  the  house  like  a  child. 

His  mind  was  set  now  only  on  getting 
Barrington  into  bed,  so  that  any  thought  of 
the  Dawnstar  was  very  far  away  just  then. 
But  as  he  was  passing  along  the  little  hollow 
amongst  the  tree-ferns  at  the  back  of  the 
spring,  a  solitary  flower,  all  gold  and  azure, 
that  seemed  to  be  floating  invisibly  in  the 
air,  a  foot  or  two  from  the  ground,  caught 
his  attention  and  held  him  there  for  a 
moment  absolutely  motionless.  Then  he 
turned  his  face  resolutely  away  and  plodded 
on  doggedly  in  the  direction  of  the  hacienda. 


He  would  not  think  of  it.  He  would  not 
believe  anything  till  he  had  the  burden  in, 
his  arms  safe  between  a  pair  of  blankets.  It 
must  have  been  some  figment  of  imagination, 
some  phantasm  born  of  the  early  dawn. 

So  presently  he  laid  Barrington  on  his  bed 
and  warmed  him,  arid  forced  brandy  between 
his  lips  until  the  sick  man  opened  his  eyes 
and  feebly  asked  what  had  happened. 
Preston  made  him  comprehend  presently — 
indeed,  told  Barrington  how  he  had  been 
watched  night  by  night,  whilst  the  latter 
listened  and  nodded  before  he  sat  up  and 
grasped  Preston  by  the  hand. 

"  Not  a  word  of  this  to  Inez,"  he 
whispered.  "  I  am  a  fool,  perhaps,  but  then 
I  have  always  been  a  fool— ever  grasping 
for  the  shadow  and  neglecting  the  substance. 
Did  you  ever  know  an  Irishman  who  did 
anything  else  ?  But  I  shall  find  it — I  shall 
find  it  before  I  have  done — yes,  long  before 
you  find  that  Dawnstar  that  you  were  telling 
me  about  the  other  night." 

Preston  smiled  almost  bitterly.  He  knew 
that  hopeful  outlook  only  too  well.  He 
crept  away  presently  to  his  own  room,  and 
slept  far  into  the  morning.  For  the  rest  of 
the  day  he  seemed  rather  to  avoid  Inez.  He 
sat  on  the  verandah  in  the  evening,  listening 
whilst  she  sang  to  him,  and  retired  early  to 
bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  He  tossed  about  from 
side  to  side  till  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
.  window  frame  in  his  bedroom  began  to  stand 
out  sharply  against  the  darkness,  and  he 
arose  and  crept  from  the  house  like  a  thief, 
and  made  his  way  down  to  the  spring.  For 
a  long  time  he  sat  there  watching,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  dusky  area  where  he  had  seen 
that  spirit  blossom  the  night  before.  He 
watched  until  the  ebony  dusk  turned  to 
violet,  and  the  tree-ferns  behind  him  looked 
like  gigantic  feathers  grotesquely  painted  on 
the  sombre  sky.  He  watched  until  his  eyes 
began  to  ache  and  water  stood  in  them. 
Then  very  slowly  and  gradually,  like  an 
amazing  conjuring  trick  that  he  had  witnessed 
in  some  Eastern  bazaar,  a  faint  intangible 
something — a  collection  of  intangible  some- 
things— began  to  materialise  slowly  and 
mysteriously  against  an  opaque  purple  back-  ^ 
ground.  They  came  one  by  one,  darting 
here  and  there  like  spirits,  intangible,  floating 
in  nebulous  space,  and  yet  arranged  in  a  sort 
of  symmetrical  order,  one  above  the  other, 
like  so  many  painted  blooms  indented  by  an 
unseen  hand  in  a  great  vase.  They  were 
detached,  and  at  the  same  time  formed, part 
of  some  harmonious  whole,  as  if  a  painter 
had   placed   them   there   without   supports. 
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And,  as  Preston  watched,  he  stiffened  with  an  excitement  that 
seemed  to  paralyse  his  very  breathing. 

He  could  see  the  colours  of  the  blooms  by  now— azure, 
purple,  violet,  pink,  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  with  their 
various  blends  and  shades.  There  must  have  been  five-and- 
twenty  blooms  at  least,  magnificent,  glowing,  full  of  life  and 
beauty,  and  yet  apparently  living  alone  in  the  air.  There 
must  be  a  support  somewhere,  as  Preston  knew,  but  the  stems 
were  so  fine  and  slender  as  to  be  absolutely  invisible.     They 


^w  ere 
flowers 
of     P  a  r  a- 
dise,    nothing 
less,  a  gleam  of 
beauty  and  colour- 
ing    surpassing 
naturalist's      dreams. 

Preston     dragged 
himself   to   his   feet  and 
took   from    his    pocket    a 
tiny  glow-lamp  to  which 
a    small    dry    battery    was 
attached.    '  Still   trembling  from 
head   to   foot  in   his   excitement 
and  admiration,  he  examined  his 
treasure   carefully   and   with    the 
critical   eye  of   the   expert.      He 
could  se6  now,  by  the  aid  of  the 
lamp,  that   those  black  filaments 
binding     the     glorious     bouquet 
together  were  as  fine  and  yet  as 
strong  as  the  metal  filaments  in 
an  electric  lamp.      And  then,  as 
the   dawn   suddenly  broke  like  a 
violet    bombshell    from     behind 
the  morning  mists  over  the  lagoon, 
those  amazing  blooms   collapsed 


"  Then  he  turned  upon  it  the  light  of  the  glow-lamp." 
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like  a  soap  bubble,  and  nothing  was  left  but 
a  handful  of  tight  green  leaves  clinging  to  a 
log  of  wood  about  the  size  of„a  man's  thigh. 
Preston  knelt  almost  reverently  and  raised 
the  rotting  log  in  his  arms.  A  few  minutes 
later  it  was  hidden  away  in  a  dark  corner 
of  his  bedroom  and  covered  with  a  damp 
cloth.  \ 

He  had  found  it  now,  the  search  of  years 
was  finished,  and  the  future  lay  plainly  before 
him.  Being  a  naturalist,  he  had  seen  quite 
enough  to  know  that  the  plant  he  had  secured  , 
was  a  large  one,  and  that,  in  the  hands  of 
any  wise  horticulturist,  the  thing  w^as  capable 
of  subdivision.  It  meant  that,  "once  he  was 
safely  home  again,  a  fortune  awaited  him. 
And  yet,  even  in  that  moment,  he  was 
conscious  of  the  fact  that' he  probably  owed 
his  amazing  luck  entirely  to  the  other  man, 
whose  failure  had  brought  about  his  own,, 
splendid  chance. 

He  said  nothing  about  his  find  for  the 
moment,  and  all  the  more  so  because 
Barrington  was  still  confined  to  his  bed,  and 
likely  to  remain  there  for  a  day  or  two.  But 
when  dinner  was  over,  and  night  had  fallen 
at  length,  Preston  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
his  coffee  on  the  verandah,  and  there,  in  ^  the 
dusk,  with  Inez  by  his  side,  told  her  what  he  ' 
had  seen  the  night  before. 

"  You  quite  understand  what  I  mean,"  he 
said.  "  We  must  get  your  father  away  from 
here.  If  he  doesn't  go,  he  will  die.  He  must 
go  back  to  England  ;  he  must  have  a  winter 
in  Switzerland.  If  we  could  get  him  back 
to  some  bracing  climate,  he  might  live  for  ,. 
years.     As  it  is " 

"Oh,  I   know,  I    know!"  Inez    sighed.; 
"  But  what  can  we  do  ?  " 

"  You  must  let  me  do  it  for  you,"  Preston 
said.  "You  really  must.  Did  it  never 
occur  to  you  how  kind  you  have  been  to  me  ? 
I  have  been  here  for  a  year.  I  came  as  a 
total  stranger,  and  you  took  me  at  my  own 
valuation.  I  shall  never  forget  it,  Inez. 
And  I  believe  I  can  help  you."    . 

"  You  have  found  the  Dawnstar  ?  "  Inez 
asked  demurely. 

By  way  of  reply,  Prestoti  rose  and,  going 
to  his  room,  returned  presently  with  the  log, 


which  he  laid  carefully  down  on  the  verandah. 
Then  he  turned   upon  it  the  light  of  the 
glow-lamp,  which  gleamed  in  the  darkness' 
through  a  violet  shade  exactly  like  the  rays 
of  the  early  dawn. 

"  Watch  !  "  he  whispered.     "  Watch  !  " 

Yery  gradually  the  mass  of  dusty  leaves  on 
the  log  began  to  expand  until  they  turned 
over  and  showed  their  glossy  undersides 
uppermost.  Then  a  bloom  appeared, 
followed  by  another  and  another  a  little 
higher  up,  until  the  whole  glorious  thing 
leaped  into  life,  a  creation  of  such  beauty  and 
l/enderness  and  exquisite  colouring  that  Inez 
cried  aloud. 

" It  is  w-onderful,"  she  said.  "There  was 
never  anything  like  it  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Frank. 
How  did  you  find  it,  and  where  ?  I  wonder 
if  I  might  touch  it,  or  would  it  fade  away 
like  a  dream  ?  " 

Preston  snapped  off  the  light,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  dusty  leaves  lay  at  his  feet 
again.  He  carried  the  Ibg  into  his  room, 
and  returned  presently  to  the  lighted  dining- 
room,  where  Inez  eagerly  awaited  him. 

"  You  have  seen  it  now,  and  must  believe,"' 
he  said.  "  Inez,  you  have  seen  our  fortune 
and  our  happiness." 

As  he  spoke  he  looked  into  the  girl's 
shining  eyes,  and  she  came  forward  and  threw 
an  arm  around  his  neck. 

"You  mean  that,'  Frank  ?  "  she  whispered. 
"And  you  know — oh,  yes,  I  have  been 
waiting  to  hear  you  say  that  for  a  long 
time.     And  you  know  it,  too." 

Preston  drew  her  close  and  kissed  her. 
;"Yes,"  he  said  simply,  "I  did.  But 
can't  you  see  that  I  could  not  speak  before  ? 
I  had  no  right  to  speak.  But  ,now  it  is  all 
different.  Now  I  have  found  something  that 
is  infinitely  more  precious  to  me  than  all  the 
Dawnstars  that  ever  bloomed.  Not  that  I 
am  indifferent  to  it,  either,  because  it  means 
happiness  and  fortune  to  us,  and,  I  hope, 
many  years  of  life  yet  for  your  father, 
because  he  is  going  to  share  it,  because 
without  him  there  would  never  have  been 
you,  and  without  him  there  never  would  have 
been  a  Dawnstar  to  light  us  on  our  way." 


NATURE  STUDY  AT  THE  FRONT 

THE  SOLDIERS'  INTEREST  IN 
BIRDS,  BEASTS,  AND  FLOWERS 


By    HAROLD    MEARS 


E 


NFORCED  leisure   and   the   powerful 
1  i     contrast  between  Nature's  way  and 
man's — as    displayed    on    the    tre- 
mendous battlefield   of    the    Somme — have 


goes  dead  lame  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  first 
shell-hole  of  the  danger  zone.  What's  more, 
he  keeps  lame,  and  only  recovers  at  a  rest- 
camp  well  to  the  rear.      Yet  the  sensitive 
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bird's    nest    which    was    cut    down    by    shrapnkl,   some    of   the    eggs 
remaining  unbroken  by  the  fall. 


turned  the  unhkeliest  soldiers  to  the  study  of 
flowers  and  trees,  birds  and  beasts,  the  moon 
and  stars,  and  the  care-free  life  of  river  and 
pond  and  field.  The  springtime  air  may  be 
filled  with  ear-splitting,  heart-shaking  din, 
deep  passions  may  be  roused,  and  nations 
locked  in  desperate  fray,  yet  Nature  goes 
her  usual  tranquil  round  with  marvellous 
unconcern. 

"All  animals,"  says  the  trench  observer, 
"including  man,  shrink  from  shell-fire. 
Only  cats  and  birds  are  excepted.  Horses 
fear  it.  They're  plucky  enough,  as  a  rule, 
though  I  know  at  least  one  malingerer.     He 


bird,  w^hether  a  morsel  of  shy  life  like  the 
warbler,  or  the  bi^,  cheeky  kestrel,  that  preys 
upon  trench  rats  and  mice,  appears  quite 
indifferent  to  the  ceaseless  crash  of  guns." 

Soldier-ornithologists  W'cre  asked  by  British 
and  French  societies  to  record  migration  or 
other  bird  movements  at  this  abnormal  time. 
But  the  little  songsters  went  about  their 
affairs  as  though  the  world-war  had  no 
existence  at  all.  A  Staff  officer  found  a 
blackbird's  nest,  with  three  young  ones  in  it, 
in  the  ruins  of  a  village  just  captured  by  us. 
"  ft  was  right  on  the  old  German  front,  so 
the  mother-bird  must  have  sat  throughout 
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the  whole  of  our  bombardmeiifc  and  the 
subsequent  terrific  hand-to-hand  fighting. 
Everything  around  that  nest  was  smashed  to 
atoms."  Then  the  house-martin,  with  its 
tiny  home  under  the  few  remaining  tiles  of 
a  barn,  flickers  back  and  forth  in  the  sun  ; 
and  when  a  great  shell  explodes  in  an 
adjacent  field,  the  martin  and  his  busy  mate 
give  a  convulsive  swerve,  and  then  go  on  with 
their  brief  life's  business,  which  is  more  to 
them  than  the  destiny  of  nations  now  hanging 
in  the  balance  of  war.  The  massed  artillery 
has  not  affected  the  habits  of  war-zone  birds 
in  any  degree.  Some  of  the  shyest  species  have 
built  and  reared  broods  in  the  firing-line 
amid  unimaginable  noise. 

The  blackcap  remains  sitting  after  an 
appalling  burst  not  fifty  yards  away.  A 
pair  of  chaffinches  set  up  housekeeping  in  a 
wide  tangle  of  our  barbed  wire.  It  was  a  fine 
protection,  better  than  brambles  or  a'  hedge 
of  thorn  ;  even  the  finches  realised  that. 
"  It  has  been  nothing,"  an  officer  told  me, 
"  to  hear  the  larks  sing  through  the  German 
morning  hate.  ^But  I  was  not  prepared  to^ 
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A    XAME    BULLFINCH    IN    A    FRENCH    BILLET. 

hear  a  nightingale  pouring  her  glorious 
notes  in  the  intervals  of  sporadic  shelling  on 
the  Somme."  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
our  national  Army  contains  Nature-students 
of  all  ranks  and  shades,  from  mighty  hunters 
like  the  lute  Captain  F,  C.  Selous  to  the  farm 


labourer  or  the  egg-collector  of  St.  Kilda, 
who  climbs  the  cliff-face  in  the  haunt  of 
kittiwake  and  gull. 

With  a  periscope  the  trench  observer 
follovys  the  flight  of  magpie  and  chitt'-chaff 
and  jay.     The  first  hatching  out  is  a  local 
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A    GOOD     LAYER. 


event,  and  very  curious  it  is  to  note  Tommy's 
extreme  anxiety  over  those  frail  and  tiny 
lives  in  a  land  where  human  flesh  is  indeed 
as  grass,  "  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is 
cast  into  the  oven"  of  war.  The  detection 
of  submarines  at  sea  by  the  pecuhar  conduct 
of  gulls,  and  the  forewarning  of  a  gas  attack 
in  Flanders  by  shrill  cries  from  the  battlefield 
birds— here  are  two  notable  observations. 
Others,  sent  home  by  soldier-naturalists, 
concern  the  cuckoo's  note,  and  its  gradual 
change  of  pitch  and  "interval,"  which  the 
"pastoral"  symphonists  would  do  well  to  note. 

There  is  the  wren  that  nests  in  an  officer's 
sweater  hung  on  a  line  in  a  tiny  hut  which 
has  three  occupants.  Of  course,  the  'sweater 
was  "annexed"  by  the  bird  after  the  first 
little  stick  was  put  in  place  in  a  cosy  fold  of 
the  garment.  In  a  fortnight  that  wren  had 
a  beautiful  nest.  "  All  the  Generals,  who 
frequently  visit  us  now,  come  in  with  our  O.C. 
to  see  how  our  wren  is  getting  on.  Her  nest 
is  right  over  my  bed,  but  she  just  chirps  and 
carries  on,  whatever  the  racket  be  below  her." 

The"'  wild  birds  do  not  seem  to  couple  the 
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noise  of  war  with  danger  and  death.  The 
skylarks  defy  our  aerobombs,  the  robins 
perch  on  parapet  and  parados  in  quaint 
inspection  of  what  goes  on.  Of  course,  our 
lads  tempt  these  delightful  birds  to  share 
their  rations.  "Came  and  perched  on  my 
bayonet,  the  little  beggar  did" — Tommy  tells 


cutting  to  the  thunderous  passage  of  an 
express  train.  Nature-lovers  of  the  trench 
write  poetry,  as  well  as  learned  dissertations 
on  the  habits  of  the  tern,  w^heeling  over  the 
y ser  by  Furnes  and  Dixmude,  and  the  plovers 
that  whistle  across  the  seamed  and  shell -torn 
field.      In  May  the  woods  of  the  Marne  and 
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his  sweetheart — "just  as  you  see  on  the 
Christmas  cards  !  "  As  the  sportsman  knows, 
one  may  go  on  killing  grouse  that  feed  on 
the  corn-stooks  of  a  field,  provided  the 
gunner  remains  invisible. 

The  home  keeper  will    also  remark  the 
indifference    of    the    thrush    in    a   railway 


the  Aisne,  as  well  as  the  Belgian  coppices, 
are  full  of  nesting  nightingales.  Our  own 
men,  hugging  the  trench  w^all  for  fear  of 
snipers'  bullets,  catch  the  moonlit  flood  of 
song,  and  hunger  for  lovelier  scenes — 

In  woods  where  the  Spring  half  uncovers 
The  flush  of  her  amorous  face. 
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,^  The  study  of  Nature  is  a  real  consolation 
^0  tile  intelligent  soldier.  "  We  eame  out 
for  a  rest,"  the  young  fighter  records,  "and 
right  glad  I  was  to  assume  the  erect  position. 
Six-foot  height  is  a  disadvantage  to  a  fellow 
in  a  trench  that  has  been  dug  by  the 
little  Gurkhas  !"..."  The  plum-blossom  is 
bursting  now.  The  gardens  of  the  ruined 
cottages  are  becoming  little  patches  of  colour, 
with  daffodils  and  primillas,  and  pincushions 
growing  up  through  the  scattered  rubble." 
, . . "  I  saw  a  long  line  of  poplars  silhouetted 
against   the  sunset  sky   of   blue-green  and 


sweet  William  and  wallflowers,  and  joyous 
weeds  which  the  student  pores  over,  trying 
to  identify  and  name.  Then  Tommy  must 
have  a  live  pet.  It  may  be  a  stray  cat  or  a 
hedgehog,  a  ratting  terrier,  monkeys  and 
mice,  parrots  and  goats — even  hens  and  pigs 
that  follow  the  British  soldier  from  his 
farmhouse  billet  to  the  trench.  "  He  will 
catch  and  train  anything,"  an  officer  tells  me 
from  the  Mesopotamian  theatre—"  anything 
that  comes  to  h^nd,  from  a  bear-cub  to  a 
butterfly.  Sometimes  he  won't  bother  about 
the  natural  history  of  the  beast ...  In  these 
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orange-pink,  with  a  church  tower  standing 
grim  and  squat.  It  might  have  been  a 
Hobbema  straight  from  its  frame."  Julian 
Grenfell  and  Rupert  Brooke  sang  of  spring- 
time's lure  even  in  the  hideous  war  zone — 

There  are  waters  blown  by  changing  winds  to  laughter, 
And  lit  by  the  rich  skies  all  day. 

Lads  at  the  Front  who  never  cared  for  poetry 
now  begin  to  write  it,  as  our  newspapers 
testify,  and  the  journals  produced  in  the 
hospital  ward —  how  the  smashed  trees- 
respond  by  breaking  into  leaf ;  how  the 
heap  that  was  a  home  is  now  invaded  with 


parts  the  tortoise  is  the  chosen  companion  of 
Tommy's  exile.  A  string  is  tied  to  the 
captive's  leg,  and  he's  put  over  the  parapet 
to  graze.  One  tortoise  that  died  through 
this  casual  diet— the  pensioner  of  an  un- 
roinantic  Scot — was  buried  with  all  honours, 
and  an  identification  disc  as  well  ! " 

In  France  and  Flanders  the  bird,  whether 
free  or  in  a  cage — perhaps  found  in  an 
abandoned  home— is  a  frequent  pet  and 
pastime.  Jimmy,  the  famous  pig  of  Salonica, 
was  a  great  character.  He  Was  found  in  a 
barrel  in  a  deserted    barn,  and    promptly 
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adopted,  even  though  he  developed  a  curious 
and  extravagant  appetite  for  English  shaving- 
soap  at  4  francs  50  centimes  a  stick.  Pet 
rabbits  are  trapped  where  they  swarm,  as  in 
the  sand  dunes  all  the  way  from  Zeebrugge 
to  Dunkirk.  The  rabbits  do  dislike 
bombardment,  whereas  the  wild  birds  are 
serenely  heedless  of  it  all.  '*  Last  Sunday,'' 
says  another  observer,  "  I  found  a  wood- 
pigeon's  nest  in  a  thorn  bush  between  our 
foremost  works  and  the  advanced  artillery. 
It  was  in  a  thistle-choked  valley  under  the 
fiercest  fire  from  both  sides,  yet  it  actually 
served  those  pigeons  as  a  sanctuary." 

The  gunner  turns  fisherman  in  his  rare 
hours  of  ease,  hauling  carp  from  the  castle 
moat,  and  declaring  the  evening  chorus  of 
the  frogs  to  be  more  disturbing  than  the 
earth-shaking  crash  of  high-explosive  shells. 
Your  Nature-lover  will  watch  the  owl  at  dusk 
hunting  for  mice  around  the  gun-pits,  till  an 
awesome  explosion  lights  the  ghastly  scene 
and  sends  the  bird  of  night  hurrying  into  the 
roofless  barn  or  the  stripped  wood,  which  is 
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A      YOUNO      PIG       PROVIDED      WITH      A       RESPIRATOR 
AGAINST     RISKS    FROM    GAS    ATTACKS. 
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,  A    BRITISH    TOMMY    AND    HIS    PET    THRUSH. 

now  a  chevaux  de  frise  of  blackened  stumps, 
faintly  shrilling  with  springtime  green. 

And  round  about  the  silent  chateaux 
British  officers  take  note  of  wild  life  in  war, 
as  desired  by  M.  Edmond  Perrier,  of  the 
Institute  of  Prance— how  no  bombardment 
quenches  the  song  of  nightingale  and 
lark ;  how  the  trench  cat  fixes  the  limit  of 
his  own  endurance,  and  seeks  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  dug-out  when  that  limit  is 
passed ;  how  Tommy's  terrier  was  very  brave — 
until  her  family  appeared.  Then  she  removed 
all  the  puppies,  but  came  back  herself  to  carry 
on  with  her  human  pals  of  the  fire-step  and 
the  long  night  watch.  All  these  events  are 
noted,  together  with  details  of  bird  life,  from 
the  blue-tit's  elfin  call  in  January  to  the 
swallows'  autumn  muster  on  the  raggjed  and 
blackened  trees  or  on  the  sagging  mre  and 
lonely  farms  of  war-stricken  France.  The 
trench  naturalist  keeps  a  diary  that  tells  when 
the  chiff-chaff  arrived  in  March,  how  the 
blackcap  followed,  and  was  already  building 
by  April  25. 

It  seems  that  houses  blown  to  bits  are  the 
chosen  haunt  of  sparrows,  whilst  the  starling 
prefers  a  battered  church.  Let  a  shell  land 
upon  such  an  aviary,  and  its  occupants  rise. 
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and  scatter  fan- wise,  only  to  fly  back  again, 

twittering  and  chirping  their  amazement  at 

so  purposeless   a   disturbance  I     No   Man's 

Land  i§  likewise  the  home  of  careless  birds. 

The  lark  still  sings  at  Heaven's  gate,  paying  no 

heed  to  the  German  anti-aircraft  guns.     The 

pensive  soldier  takes  a  Nature-lover's  walk, 

noting  how   the    floor  of    the   'spinney  is 

starred   with 

anemones, 

bright  celan- 

dine,    and 

dog  -  violets, 

with  wild 

cherry  in  full 

blossom,  and  ^ 

bey ond  it 

a  v i s t a  of 

orchards     in 

radiant 

flower. 

Yet  over 
all  broods  the 
continuous 
throb  of  guns 
—  pervasive, 
insistent,  and 
f  nil  of  dread- 
ful mealiing. 
The  soldier- 
naturalist  is 
brought  back 
to  an  ugly 
earth  by  a 
certain  hum- 
mi  ng  and 
droning  over- 
head, where 
an  airman 
chases  the 
swallow  for  a 
little  practice 
in  battle 
tricks.  It  is 
very  curious 
to  read  letters 
and  reports 
from  the 
Front  upon 
N  a  t  Hi  r  e  ^ 

phases  that  fascinate  a  new  student — how, 
for -example,  he  noticed  three  birds  new  to 
him  —  the  marsh,  icterine,  and  great  reed 
warbler.  "  I  first  identified  the  icterine  on 
the  ramparts  of  Ypres,  where  he  sang  every 
morning  from  dawn  till  about  ten  o'clock. 
The  blackcaps  and  garden  warblers  had  their 
first  nest  blown  sideways  by  shells,  and  the 
last-named    did    not    rebuild.     About   this 
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time  I  heard  that  a  brood  of  nightingales  was 
hatched,  on  the  day  Qf  the  heaviest  Hooge 
bombardment,  on  the  lip  of  otir  first-line 
trench." 

At  three  in  the  morning,  one  May  day,  this 
officer  heard  a  nightingale  sing  in  the  chateau 
garden  below.  In .  half  an  hour  German 
shells  began  to  rain,  and  continued  all  day. 

**The  bird 
sang,  without 
a  pause  where 
the  shells  fell 
thickest  until 
noon.  He 
must  have 
survived  the' 
strafing,  for 
next  morn- 
ing he  started 
as  cheerily  as 
ever."  An- 
other spec- 
tator records 
how  cocks 
and  hens  of 
the  French 
farmyard 
learn  to  imi- 
tate the  sound 
of  a  shell  in 
flight.  He 
had  p  f  t  e  n 
heard  of  this, 
and  now  drew 
the  attention 
of  his  com^ 
panions  to  it, 
as  well  as 
questioning 
his  forraer 
host  on  this 
peculiar 
mimicry. 

'"Yes,  it's 
true,"  they 
h -e  a  r  d. 
"  Cocks  and 
hens  have 
learned  to 
make  that 
noise  since  the  War  began.  Sometimes  they 
keep  it  up  for  a  long  while"  — as  if  in 
mockery,  as  if  in  reproach — much  the  sanie 
reproach'"  as  the  -forgotten  trench  reveals 
when  viewed  as  a  summer-golden  ribbon  of 
charlock,  serpentining  across  the  level  plain. 
The  shell-holes  are  full  to  tlie  brim  with 
forget-me-nots,  both  blue  and  white.  And 
here  I  come  to  the  trench  garden,  a  thing 
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of  outlawed  loveliness  tended  with  anxious 
care  and  due  sense  of  humour. 

"  I  don't  know  when  the  War  will  be  over," 
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RESULT     OF     A     J>AY's     SHOOTING     BY     A     COUPLE    OF    SOLDIERS 
DURING    A    pEST    FROM    THE    TRENCHES. 


and  tending,  is  the  delight  of  thousands 
of  our  own  men.  Practical  crops  are  mostly 
favoured — the  lettuce  and  onion,  radish  and 
carrot  and  potato. 
Prosaic  fellows  take 
to  this  unexpected 
culture,  and  soon 
talk  of  going  to 
Australia  or  Canada 
after  the  War,  such 
is  the  love  for  farm- 
ing and  the  "  growl- 
ing of  things,"  long 
latent  and  now  de- 
veloped bj  war-zone 
"  operations  "  with 
seed  and  bulb  and 
trowel. 

The  trench  gar- 
dener has  long  been 
catered  for  by  the 
seedsmen  of  this 
country.  There  are 
special  parcels  |or 
him  iiow,  with  each 
packet  dated  and 
full  instructions 
given  about  soil  and 
fertiliser.  Devotees 
of  the  trench  make 
boxes  for  their 
seedlings.     They 


i   V 


the  Scotsman  said. 
"Anyway,  I've  put 
some  daffodil  bulbs 
in  front  of  our 
trench." 

*'  Daffodils  ?" 
echoed  his  visitor. 
''Oh,  you  giddy 
optimist !  Why, 
we've  planted  acorns 
in  our  war  garden  ! " 

It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the 
gallant  Townshend 
was  supplied  wdth 
vegetable  seeds  in 
Kut  by  means  of 
parcels  dropped 
from  aeroplanes. 
The  Kriegsacker,  or 
war-garden,  is  also 
a  favourite  pastime 
of  the  German  lines. 
Bedding  out  and 
transplanting, 
watering,    weeding, 
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gloat  over  each  green  thing,  even  setting  up 
forcing-frames  over  certain  delicate  rows, 
and  ransacking  the  shattered  village  street 
for  panes  of  glass  and  window-sashes  likely 
to  help  in  the  tender  work.  For  the  trench 
garden  is  a  reminder  of  home.  It  is  pathetic 
to  see  grown  men  wandering  through  the 
fields  of  France,  picking  poppies  and  corn- 
flowers, the  purple  scabious  and,  white 
stitchwort,  that  weave  the  glorious  colours 
of  the  Eepublic  over  her  troubled  earthworks 
and  desolate  homes. 

Here  the  soldier  becomes  simple  as  a  child, 


with  his  live  pets,  his  Nature-love,  and  his 
hunting  expedition  after  rabbits  and  hares, 
and  birds  —  small  game,  indeed,  compared ' 
with  that  of  r  massed  artillery  which  is 
never  still.  Somehow,  communion  with 
birds  and  flowers,  the  practice  of  woodcraft, 
and  the  contemplation  of  gentler  things,  has 
-  a  cheering  effect  upon  the  soldier.  You  may 
catch  his  hedonist  note  in  Captain  Julian 
Grenf  ell's  verse  : — 

The  blackbird  sings  to  him,  *'  Brother,  brother, 
^-      If  this  be  the  last  &ong  you  shall  sing,  ^ 

;v       Sing  well — for  you  may'  not  sing  another : 
^       Brother,  sing/"  ^ 


SOLDIER   JOHNNY   PIPER. 

/- 

"IJ^HO  came  passing:  yester  morning, 
^^     Garbed  in  suit  all  gee-gaws  scorning:, 
Off  to  France  wl'  little  warning, 
Wiio  but  Johnny  Piper?  ^ 

Blithe  and  brave  a  lad  as  ony: 
Many's  the  sweet  lass  waved  to  Johnny, 
Many's  the  old  wife  called  him  bonny. 
Youthful  Johnny  Piper. 

Where's  the  eye  but  gave  him  heeding. 
Where  the  lip  but  smiled  good -speeding. 
Where  the  heart  but  loved— though  bleeding- 
Soldier  Johnny  Piper? 

Johnny,  lad,  how  are  you  faring? 
Tough  the  fight  you  will  be  sharing : 
May  Qod  have  you  in  His  caring, 
Gallant  Johnny  Piper. 

AGNES  GROZIER  HERBERTSOIN, 


HE    WAS    MY 
FRIEND 

By  G.  B.  LANCASTER 

Illustrated  by  Frank  Gillett 


OU  see,"  explained 
Garsia,  "  when  one 
feels  that  one  has 
to  do  a  difficult 
thing,  one  usually 
realises  at  precisely 
the  same  instant 
that  one's  best 
chance  is  to  do  it 
straight  off  the 
bat,  before  one  has 
time  to  worry  over  the  difficulties." 

Miss  Ursula  Yenables  Ipoked  consideringly 
at  her  buckled  shoes  where  the  sunlight 
struck  them. 

"  That  sentence  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  add 
up,  somehow,"  she  remarked,  and  then  Pat 
Yenables  laughed.  It  was  a  big,  muscular 
kind  of  laugh,  like  the  man  himself,  and 
Garsia  looked  at  him. 

"  Lieutenant  Yenables,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  you  to  crush  your 
superior  in  rank  by  such  a  windy  method  as 
laughter." 

"But  it  is  I  who  am  doing  the  crushing," 
said  Ursula.  "  Billy,  please  attend.  I  was 
saying  that  you  could  never  write  a  report 
that  im-'  a  report." 

" No  ? "  said  Garsia  reflectively.  "When 
is  a  report  not  a  report?  When  it's  an 
explosion.  When  it's  a  miec-fire.  When  it's 
something  written  by  an  irresponsible  person 
not  at  the  Front  for  an  irresponsible  public 
at  home.     When  it's  the  truth." 

"  Now  you've  got  it,"  said  Pat.  "  Murder 
will  out,  but  truth  won't.  The  whole 
energies  of  the  Press  throughout  the  War 
have  been  engaged  in  proving  that.  I'll  bet 
you  half-a-crown 


Taken,"  said  Ursula.  **  I'm  already  ten 
pounds  in  debt  on  my  last'  allowance,  and 
every  little  helps." 
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"  But  you  wouldn't  win." 

"Win  ?  Of  course  I  should  win.  I  only 
bet  to  win,  otherwise  it's  a  waste  of  money. 
I  bet  that  Billy  icouldn't  write  a  perfectly 
true  and  coherent  report  of  anything,  if  peace 
with  Germany  depended  on  it.  Why,  he 
couldn't  tell  one,  and  he  doesn't  have  to  spell 
when  he's  talking,  nor  to  put  in  the  stops." 

"  I'm  particularly  good  at  stops,"  said 
Garsia,  "  and  at  spelling,  too,  after  a  day 
on  those  scrubby  hills  under  a  horrid,  torrid, 
florid  sun.     Eh,  Pat  ? " 

From  her  vantage  on  the  slope  of  the 
broad,  close-shaven  terrace  Ursula  looked  on 
the  two  men  stretched  at  her  feet.  Both 
showed  marks  of  the  Gallipoli  sun  yet,  as 
well  as  the  pallor  of  recent  illness,  and  both 
had  a  gravity  below  their  jesting  which  used 
not  to  be  there.  These  months  had  changed 
Billy  and  her  cousin  as  centuries  had  not 
changed  the  terrace  and  the  rose-walks  and 
the  peacocks  in  the  yew  hedge  which  hid 
all  of  the  grey,  long  stone  house  but  the 
battlements.  For  the  Yenables  kept  up 
the  traditions  of  their  ancestors  at  Briarcote, 
and  peacocks  clipped  out  of  yew  was  one  of 
them.  Pat  was  another.  Always  the  eldest 
hope  of  the  Yenables  was  a  lean  and  long- 
limbed  Patrick,  devoted  to  luxuries — which 
he  called  necessities — and  with  no  ambition 
to  set  the  Thames  on  fire.  Always  this 
Patrick  had  entered  the  Army — Guards  ,  for 
preference,  although  one  original  had  insisted 
on  the  Irish  Fusiliers — and  had  retired  on 
marriage.  The  Patrick  of  to-day  was  Royal 
Engineers,  having  an  untraceable  passion  for 
mathematics,  which  was  fostered  by  Garsia, 
who  knew  less  about  his  profession  and  did 
infinitely  more.  Ursula,  meditating,  felt 
Pat's  eyes  on  her  with  that  new  look  which 
they  had  worn  since  morning,  and  rushed 
into  speech. 
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"  How  many  r's  in  florid  ?  I  should  win 
my  bet,  Pat." 

*'  Ob,  of  com'se,  if  you  choose  your 
subject " 

"  I  object  to  being  called  a  subject,"  said 
Garsia,  punching  holes  in  the  turf. 

"  He  means  object,"  explained  Ursula. 

"  I  object  to  object.      How  all  the  small 
fry  of  the  Allies  will  love  us  if   English 
» becomes    the     only    wear    in    schools !      I 
shouldn't  like  to  have  to  learn  it  myself." 

"  You  never  will,"  said  Ursula  consolingly, 
and  stood  up.     "  Good-bye." 

"But  this  is  so  sudden,"  protested  Pat. 
"  Can't  we  at  least  say  au  revoir  ?  " 

"  It  doesn't  sound  as  if  you  could,"  said 
Ursula  critically.  "  And  I  must  go.  Auntie 
and  I  have  two  calls  to  pay  before  tea." 
;  "Just  observe  a  woman's  ragged  way  of 
doing  business,"  remarked  Pat.  "Now,  all 
my  securities  are  paid  in  full.  War  Loans. 
Imagine  having  to  pay  calls  at  any  odd 
minute  !  In  bed,  perhaps,  or  your  bath, 
or  the  middle  of  a  sermon,  or  of  a  proposal ! " 

His  blue  eyes  met  Ursula's  with  that 
challenging  possessive  pride  which  brought 
her  blushes  as  she  stood,  hatless,  under  the 
broad  swathe  of  sunlight  along  the  terrace. 
Her  skin  was  pink  and  white,  and  faintly 
browned  in  the  proper  places ;  and,  looking 
on  the  curves  and  dimples  of  her  slim,  round 
throat  and  chin,  you '  almost  forgot  to  seek 
further.  But,  once  finding  the  eyes,  with 
their  grey,  steady  lustre  below  the  straight 
brows,  so  mafiy  tones  darker  than  the  soft 
piles  of  hair,  you  were  glad  to  have  already 
discovered  mouth  and  chin,  for  you  would 
certainly  never  have  looked  for  them  after. 
Garsia,  thinking  this  for  about  the  millionth 
time  in  the  last  four  years,  glanced  at  Pat 
with  sudden  premonitory  instinct,  and 
momentarily  saw  something  of  that  which 
Ursula  was  seeing.  He  stepped  aside, 
propelled  an  empty  chocolate  box  under 
cover  of  a  lounge  chair  by  slow,  meditative 
kicks,  thrust  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets, 
and  stared  across  the  park  where,  between 
heavy  foliage  and  grey  old  gnome-like  trunks, 
bits  of  blue  sky  dazzled  in  living  sapphire. 

Then  Ursula  ran  swiftly  up  stone  steps 
with  the  click  of  high-heeled  shoes,  and 
Pat,  whistling  softly,  began  to  cut  and  light 
a  cigar. 

Silence  still  continued  when  the  cigar  was 
safely  going.  Pat  glanced  at  the  somewhat 
stocky  motionless  figure  in  flannels  and  straw 
hat.  Garsia  had  done  rather  well  during 
those  three  days  before  he  got  the  bullet 
•  through  his  neck,  but  he  never  looked  the 


part  of  a  hero,  not  even  in  uniform.  Pat 
did,  and  knew  it,  although  pneumonia  in 
Alexandria  was  as  near  as  he  had  come  to 
the  real  thing  yet.  He  glanced  again  at 
Garsia.  Still  silence.  Then  he  knew  that 
Garsia  had  seen  and  was  waiting,  and  he 
plunged. 

"  I've — spoken  to  her.  Bill." 

Garsia  jerked  all  over — slightly,  like  a 
fish  just  feeling  the  hook.        § 

"  Yes  ?  "  he  said,  watching  the  glittering 
sky. 

"  I'm — hang  it  all,  I'm  the  happiest  man 
on  earth — or  should  be,  if  you " 

"  Then  you're  engaged  ?  "  Garsia  took 
out  cigarette  case  and  matches  with  an 
elaborate  calm  which  brought.pity  into  Pat's 
eyes.  ^ 

"  Since  eleven-thirty  this  morning,"  he 
said. 

"  Ah  !  You  hid  it  well.  I — didn't  guess, 
till  just  now." 

"  Why  "  —  Pat    laughed    shamefacedly — 
"  we  don't  want  to  proclaim  it,  you  see.     Not  - 
a  soul  is  to  know  till  I  come  back  again.     I 
promised  her  that.     But,  of  course,  you  had 
to.     That  was — in  the  bargain." 

Garsia  said  nothing.     Pat  looked  uneasy.  " 

"  You  know,  I  did  suggest  that  we  should 
throw  again  for  who  had  first  chance  with 
her,"  he  said,  "  but  you  insisted  that  we 
should  stand  by  our  luck." 

Garsia  swung  round.  His  heavy  brown 
face  was  redder  than  usual,  and  his  brown 
eyes  had  the  reddish  light  which  Pat 
suspected  they  had  worn  in  battle. 

"  What  difference  d 'you  suppose  first  and 
last  would  make  in  this  ?  "  he  said  roughly. 
"She'd  never  have  had  me  in  a  thousand 
years.  Her  taking  you  proves  that.  You 
don't  imagine  she'd  be  moved  by  anything 
but  love,  do  you  ?  " 

"  But  she  likes  you." 

Pat  could  afford  to  be  magnanimous  now. 
Last  night  he  had  considered  the  possible 
exteut  of  Ursula's  liking  for  this  man,  who 
had  intimately  known  them  both  during 
four  years  of  fishing  and  shooting  and  dances 
and  other  things,  with  a  cold  perspiration  and 
a  hot  heart. 

"She  likes  you  immensely — always  did," 
he  repeated.  And  then  Garsia  suddenly 
went  w^hite  as  he  had  been  red. 

"  You  —  never  gave  her  any  idea — she 
doesn't  guess  ?  "  he  stammered. 

"  Heavens,  no  !  She  just  looks  on  you  as 
a  good  pal  of  her  own  and  mine.  It's  lucky 
for  me  that  you  never  had  courage  to  ask 
her  long  ago,  before  I  made  up  my  mind," 
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"I  would  rather  slie  didn*fc  know,"  said 
Garsia!  He  held  his  hand  out.  "Good 
luck,  old  man,"  he  said.  "As  it  couldn't 
be  me,  I'm  glad  it's  jou.  And — as  I  am 
not  supposed  to  know " 

"  Don't  congratulate  her,  for  goodness' 
sake ! "  Pat  wrung  the  hand  hard.  He 
could  save  Garsia  on  this  point,  if  no  further. 
"And  I  wish " 

"Yes,  jes,  that's  all  right."  Garsia 
backed  away  hurriedly.  "  I'm  going  for  a 
walk,  I  think.  Tell  'em,  if  I'm  not  back 
for  tea,  that  I — I've  gone  for  a  walk." 

Pat  strolled  slowly  back  to  the  house, 
thinking  more  deeply  than  was  ijsual  with 
him.  In  Bill's  place  he,  too,  would  have 
taken  the  thing  decently,  of  course,  but  in 
how  far  would  he  have  been  able  to  stand 
the  intimate  time  that  was  coming  for  them  ? 
How  could  he  have  borne  to  see  among 
Garsia's  mail,  on  those  holy  nights  when 
letters  came  to  the  trenches,  a  dozen  envelopes 
in  Ursula's  black,  piquant  writing  ?  How 
could  he  have  borne  to  lie  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  his  chum,  knowing  that  over 
the  other  man's  heart  lay  the  picture  of  the 
girl  both  loved  ?  How  could  he  have  borne 
to  see  Garsia  take  it  out  and  look  at  it, 
mutter  a  swift  prayer  to  it,  as  so  many  men 
did  on  going  into  action  ?  Bill  would  have 
to  bear  all  that,  so  long  as  Fate  kept  them 
together — that  and  a  thousand  things  else. 
Pat  ran  up  the  last  steps  because  the  flick 
of  a  blue  gown  past  an  open  door  looked 
like  Ursula's. 

"  Still  discounting  bills  ? "  he  said  to 
himself,  with  a  grin.  Then  remorsefully  : 
"  The  devil's  in  it  that* we  both  had  to  love 
the  same  girl.  But,  good  Heavens,  what 
should  I  have  done  if  she'd  chosen  him  ?  " 

Garsia  found  upon  the  uplands  a  field  of 
gorse  and  rabbit-holes  that  sloped  to  a  sunset 
which  ran  a  perilous  and  breath-taking 
course  through  the  primary  colours  into  the 
mauve  and  silver  tones  of  a  perfect  dusk. 
Then,  when  the  bushes  were  black  and 
mysterious,  and  the'  night  creatures  scampered 
noiseless,  and  the  last  lark  dropped  silent 
to  its  nest,  he  came  back,  purged  of  the 
spirit  that  had  gone  out  with  him.  After 
dinner  they  strolled  on  the  terrace  as 
always,  and  talked  nonsense,  and  Ursula 
smoked  a  cigarette,  with  one  hand  on. Pat's 
arm  and  the  other  on  Garsia's.  Then  Pat 
was  called  away  for  a  moment  by  his  father, 
and  Ursula  turned  down  beside  the  rose 
pergola,  where  moonlight  was  clear.  Laughter 
had  been  on  her  lips,  but  it  seemed  to  go 
with    Pat.      She   stopped   suddenly,   facing 


Garsia,  and  out  of  her  close  pale  gown  her 
delicate  head  and  shoulders  rose  like  the 
corolla  of  some  flower  grown  from  fairy  seed. 
But  the  shaken  tones  of  her  voice  were  pure 
womanly. 

"  Because  you're  going  out  with  him, 
I'll  have  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  very  low. 
"  Billy,  I'm  going  to  marry  him  some  day — 
if  he  comes  back.     Pat,  you  know." 

For  the  moment  it  took  all  Garsia's 
command  to  meet  her  eyes.  He  had  no 
leisure  for  words.  Her  fine  brows  drew 
together. 

"  I  thought  you'd  be  pleased,"  she  said, 
half  hurt. 

"So  I  am.  S-so  I  was.  Awfully. 
But  I  was  surprised.  That's  it.  Surprised. 
I^ — you — how  was  I  to  guess  ?  You  kept  it 
dark  as  coal-holes,  and  you  weren't  any 
ruder  to  each  other  than  usual." 

"Dear  old  Bill!"  She  laughed.  "We 
are  hiding  it  well,  aren't  we  ?  I — don't 
want  to  be  pitied  when  he  is  gone.  You 
understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Garsia,  "  I  understand." 

"  But  you're   going  with  him.      So 

You're  his  captain,  Billy,  and  I  want 
you " 

"^Ursula,  this  isn't  a  cotton-wool  job. 
I  can't  promise  to  keep  him  out  of  danger." 

"Oh,  I  know,  Billy,  I  know!  B-but— 
if  there  was  dangerous  w^ork,  and  you  had  to 

choose •    Yes,   I  know  the  other  man 

might  have  an  Ursula,  too." 

"  He  couldn't — there's  only  one  Ursula  !  " 

"  How  dear  of  you  !  Then,  Billy — you'll 
remember  that  I  want  him  back.  Will  you 
just  remember  that  when — if  you  can " 

Her  voice  broke,  and  she  was  dabbing 
furtively  at  her  eyes.  All  his  life  Garsia 
had  never  been  able  to  bear  seeing  a  woman 
cry.  Just  now  nothing  but :  the  sharp 
memory  of  what  that  vigil  by  flaming  gorse 
and  burning  sky  had  taught  him  could  have 
helped.     He  patted  her  shoulder  lightly. 

"Yes.  Poor  little  girl!  Yes,  I'll 
remember.  Pat  is  yours,  and  you  want  him 
returned  in  good  condition,  this  side  up, 
with  care.  I'll  do  it  if  it's  in  the  power  of 
mortal  man.  Leave  it  all  to  your; Uncle 
Stalky.  He'll  arrange  for  the  Y.C.'s  and 
D.S.O.'s  and  things.  If  there's  any  you  have 
a  special  fancy  for " 

"  I  should  like  a  laurel  wreath  tied  with 
tricolour  ribbons,"  she  said,  dimpling 
through  her  tears.  "  It  would  suit  him  so — 
if  we  curled  his  hair,  you  know.  Oh, 
Billy " 

"  He    shall   have    it,"    promised    Garsia. 
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patting  her  again.  "  Anything  else  ?  Pll 
bring  him  home  safe  and  gl6riou8,  and  happy 
and  victorious,  if  I  have  to  write  him  up 
in  dispatches  myself.  'The  modest  young 
hero,  blushing  effulgently  under  the  blaze  of 
his  multitudinous  honours '  " 

She  looked  up  with  quivering  lips  and 
dewy  eyes,  and  in  all  that  old  garden  of 
wandering  sweet  scents  and  evening  mists 
among  the  clustered  blooms  none  was  so 
sweet  to  Garsia  as  herself. 

"Dear  old  Billy!"  she  said.  "What 
a  comfort  you  are  to  me  I  I  don't  really 
believe  that  I  could  send  him  with  anyone 
else." 

And  those  words  were  a  comfort  to  Garsia, 
until  the  time  came  when  they  were  a 
probe  in  a  raw  wound. 

11. 

All  -along  the  hillside  the  scrub  smelt 
like  a  privet  hedge  at  home- just  before  the 
flowers  come  out,  and  the  little  hard  leaves 
and  twigs  tickled  Garsia's  chin  as  he  wriggled 
back  from  a  ridge-top,  clutching  his  periscope 
and  rucking  up  his  shirt  on  the  loose  stones 
and  rough  rock.  Where  the  hill  bent  to 
the  right,  a  wide  sap  was  being  driven 
forward  in  all  haste  to  connect  two  points 
of  the  communication  trench,  because  a  small 
and  apparently  new  fort  over  the  hill  had 
of  late  become  intolerably  troublesome. 
Aeroplanes  had  tried  to  locate  that  fort. 
Scouts  had  gone  out — like  Garsia — and  had 
not  returned.  Closely-examined  fuse- tops 
of  exploded  shells  had  given  the  approximate 
range,  but  along  that  tumbled  scarp  of 
scrub  oak  and  desolation  there  was  no  sign 
to  tell  which  particular  collection  of  live 
rock  dazzling  in  the  sunlight  was  vomiting 
howitzer  shells,  and  which  smoked  machine- 
guns  and  rifle-fire  only.  Pertinacity  and 
more  luck  than  often  attends  it  had  told 
Garsia.  He  had  taken  such  bearings  as 
were  possible,  louging  for  Pat's  genius  in 
the  craft,  and  had  retired  with  all  the 
strategy  and  speed  which  a  man  moving  flat 
on  his  stomach  may  command,  edging  ever 
downwards  and  to  the  right.  And  even  in 
this  position  he  so  stirred  the  bushes  that 
an  interested  sniper  in  this  No  Man's  Land 
sent  an  inquiring  bullet  past  his  shoulder. 

He  was  dripping  \  and  extremely  dirty 
when  he  dropped  at  last  into  the  trench, 
sand-bagged  and  barricaded  into  comparative 
safety,  shook  himself,  got  some  of  his  breath 
back,  and  went  in  search  of  the  CO.  Ten 
minutes  later  he  returned,  with  that  red  in 
his  eyes  which  Pat  had  seen  at  Briarcote, 


and  called  up  a  sapper  who  came  out  of  the 
hillside  with  a  sack  of  earth. 

"  Lieutenant  Venables  in  there  ?  Tell 
him  I  want  to  see  him,"  he  said,  and  retreated 
to  an  undercut  corner,  beyond  where  some 
luxurious  person  had  made  a  further  shelter 
of  latticed  branches.  Here  he  spread  his 
note-book  and  some  pencilled  bits  of  thumbed 
paper  on  his  knees,  and  ^went  to  work  in 
that  calm  haste  which  was  natural  to  him. 

It  was  abnormally  hot  in  the  trench,  and, 
after  the  tremendous  cannonade  of  morning 
and  early  afternoon,  abnormally  silent. 
Further  off  to  the  right,  some  of  the  naval 
guns  were  doing  something  intermittently, 
and  now'^and  again  someone  up  the  hill 
waxed  irritable  in  answer.  The  men  at  the 
loopholes  were  drowsy,  and  the  chest-grunts 
of  those  who  dragged  the  loaded  sacks  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  heaved  them  up 
on  the  parapets  were  their  only  contribution 
to  conversation.  The  silence  seemed  solid 
as  water.  So  did  the  heat.  Garsia  glanOed 
once  down  hill,  where  some  epicure  was 
hunting  wild  thyme  to  flavour  the  cooking- 
pot,  and  a  fatigue  party  was  digging  a  well. 
The  slab  heads  of  mules  showed  a  moment 
as  they  rounded  the  corner  of  the  trench, 
bringing  up  stores.  A  bird  sang  sheer 
overhead,  and  there  was  the  constant  crick- 
crick  of  seeds  opening  in  the  sun,  and  always 
the  smell  of  the  privet.  Garsia  leaned 
forward  to  peer  through  a  loophole.  This 
was  the  kind  of  off  day  which  came  some- 
times— a  day  of  sweet  scents  and  calm,  when 
men's  nerves  relax  a  little  after  the  long 
tension  of  agonies.  Brilliant  heat  was 
shimmering  along  the  hillside,  where  rock 
struck  off  glinting  facets  and  daisies  made 
patches  of  white.  Now  and  again  little 
round  puffs  like  dandelion  seed  bloomed 
above  the  scrub  and  evaporated.  Now  and 
then  a  shell  screeched  over,  to  burst  up  hill 
or  down  hill  in  a  smother  of  yellow  smoke. 
Once  or  twice  a  kind  of  orange-and-grey 
umbrella  pushed  up  over  the  ridge  and 
floated  off  into  the  staring  blue  of  the  sky. 
Then  the  enormous  hush  and  the  sense  of 
waiting  settled  dqjvn  again. 

It  was  not  unlike  a  day  among  the  grouse 
at  home.  Garsia  remembered  his  last  shoot 
on  the  moors,  with  Ursula  in  the  shelter 
beside  him,  and  a  cool  wind  blowing.  She 
had  worn  a  grey  tam-o'-shanter  that  day, 
and  her  grey  eyes,  with  their  long  lashes — 
those  black,  long  lashes  with  their  trick  of 

an  upward  curl Pat  came  round  the 

corner  and  dropped  down,  mopping  a  scarlet 
face. 
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"  Well  ? ''  he  skid;    "  Got  a  smoke  ?  " 

"Vve  found  that  fort,''  said  Garsia 
unemotionally,  and  passed  over  his  case, 

"  Rot ! "  Pat  sat  up  eagerly.  "  Where, 
then?" 

"I  worked  out  directions  and  elevations 
as  well  as  I  could.     Look  here  !  " 


glorj  by  to-morrow  night.  The  CO.  is 
agreeable,  so  long  as  my  calculations  prove 
satisfactory  when  checked." 

"  You  can  tell  him  from  me  that  they'll 
pass.  Bill,  we'll  do  it.  I've  got  'bout  half 
a  regiment  in  that  sap  now— hour  shifts. 
Human  flesh  won't  stand  it  longer  in  this 


"  '  D'you  imagine   1 
never  laid  a  fuse 
or    fired 
before  ? ' 


They  bent  together  over  the  scrawled 
figures  and  lines.     Suddenly  Pat  gasped, 

"Supposing  you're  just  approximately 
right,  and,  taking  the  present  trend  of  the 
sap — — "     • 

"  I  know.  I  Went  along  to  the  0.0.  and 
suggested  it.  We  can  run  out  a  lead  from 
this  point " — Garsia  put  a  thick  finger  on  a 
line — "and  blow  the  whole  bally  thing  to 


heat,  though  the   merry  blighters  will  try.  ^ 
Can  you  rake  up  another  detachment  from., 
somewhere,   and    we'll  get  on   to    it  right 
away  .^  " 

He  gave  back  the  cigarette  case,  and, 
where  the  sleeve  drew  up,  Garsia  saw  a 
slender  circlet  ©f  twisted  bronze  wires  clipped 
round  the  forearm,  Pat  laughed,  noting 
the  look, 

2  u 
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"  Ursula  gent  it,"  he  said.  "  Came  in  mj 
mail  last  night.  She  says  it's  a  charm  to 
keep  me  from  harm,  and  bring  me  fame 
instead  of  shame.-  There's  more  of  that,  but 
I  forget.  It  was  worth  exactly  twopence 
farthing — until  she  kissed  it." 

He  went  away,  and  it  was  the  next  sunset 
before  Garsia  again  held  anything  approaching 
conversation  with  him .  The  hours  in  between 
had  been  strenuous  down  in  the  sap,  and 
more  or  less  uneasy  above-ground.  Several 
times  the  fort  guns  had  got  the  range  of  the 
communication  trench,  and  wiped  out  a  few 
transport  mules  or  a  length  of  parapet  with 
the  men  behind  it.  Once  the  forward 
trenches  had  sent  out  a  bayonet  charge,  and 
all  day  the  naval  guns  had  roared  against 
the  heads  of  the  hills,  but,  owing  to  the 
rising  ground  between,  had  failed  to  damage 
the  fort.  This,  with  its  short-nosed  howitzers, 
worried  the  communication  trench  and 
threatened  the  ridge  where  the  charge  had 
dug  itself  in.  Down  in  the  sap  men 
had  worked  fiercely,  with  dead-white  faces 
that  sweated  in  light  of  the  electric  torches, 
and  naked  skin  which  burnt  to  the  touch. 
In  laying  off  for  the  lead  from  the  sap,  a 
deep-sunk  flange  of  rock  had  almost  baulked 
Garsia's  purpose.  Twenty  yards  to  the 
right,  where  the  ground  dropped  sharply, 
he  had  finally  tunnelled  out  into  a  thicket 
of  scrub  oak,  and  from  thence  driven  the 
lead  through  the  angle  of  the  hill.  This 
had  lengthened  the  work  by,  perhaps,  an 
Jiour,  and  necessitated  exactly  one  and  a  half 
minutes  of  danger  in  the  thicket.  But 
Garsia  had  taught  his  men  and  himself  to 
suit  man  to  circumstance,  and  this  was  not 
the  thing  which  troubled  him  as  he  crawled 
out  of  the  tunnel  and  met  Pat  on  hands  and 
knees  in  the  scrub  oak. 

"  How  long  now  ?  "  he  said.  "  We've 
been  running  reinforcements  along  the  sap 
for  the  last  couple  of  hours." 

"Should  be  up  before  midnight.  But  it's 
only  a  one-man  job,  you  know,  and  this 
earth  has  been  heated  for  centuries.  So 
have  I,  I  think." 

Garsia  nodded.  He  had  burrowed  enough 
in  these  Gallipoli  foothills  to  understand  the 
wickedness  of  the  sandy  soil,  and  the  unease 
of  working  under  conditions  which  required 
careful  disposition  of  it  over  the  face  of 
earth. 

"The  high  explosives  have  been  brought 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,"  he  said. 
"  You'll  have  to  fix  the  business  now,  old 
man.  I'm  wanted  back  tn  the  coast 
somewhere,  worse  luck  !  " 


In  the  white  moonlight'  he  saw  a  sudden 
quiver  run  over  Pat's  white,  earth-smudged 
face,  and  it  made  his  heart  jump.  For  a 
man  who  was  just  an  ordinary  good  fellow, 
Pat  had  so  far  done  well.  He  had  met 
fairly  searching  tests  quite  decently,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  when  it 
came  to  tickhsh  work — work  requiring  such 
nicety  of  hand  and  brain  as  this — that  he 
would  fail.  And  j^t—ivhy  did  he  look  like 
that?     ' 

"  Sanders  went  down  to  the  base  with  a 
smashed  shoulder  this  morning,  and  you're 
the  next  man,  as  I  can't  do  it " 

"  What  the  devil -"    Pat  went  suddenly 

red.  "  D'you  imagine  I  never  laid  a  fuse 
or  fired  a  mine  before  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  an  old  ass,  Paddy."  The  high 
voice  had  told  even  more  of  nerves  than  the 
face  did.  "  Come  along  back  till  we  see  if 
we've  panned  it  out  all  right." 

In  the  gleam  of  the  electric  torch  they 
talked  technicalities  for  three  minutes. 
Then  Garsiarose  up. 

"  That'll  do.  Give  'em  a  good  dose,  and 
don't  make  any  miscalculations." 

"  You  teach  your  grandmother,  Billy " 

"  Um  ?  "  Garsia  was  already  on  the  far 
side  of  the  boxes  of  explosives. 

"Oh,  nothing.     Ta-ta,  old  thing  !  " 

"  Oh,  ta-ta  !  "  said  Garsia  crossly,  and 
tramped  oft'  with  his  head  low.  If  Pat  lost 
his  head  and  messed  things  up  !  But  he 
couldn't !  When  so  much  depended  on  it, 
he  couldn't!  Ursula's  voice  seemed  in 
his  ears,  with  that  broken  catch  iu  it : 
"  Remember    that   I   want   him   back.      If 

you  can  send  another  man "     Well,  he 

couldn't  send  another  man,  and  •  if  Pat 
rotted,  he  didn't  deserve  to  go  back,  anyway. 
Garsia  pushed  out  of  the  sap,  negotiated 
the  dangerous  angle  of  the  trench,  where  the 
shells  where  now  coming  too  often  about 
the  sand-bags  and  casements,  and  went  to 
his  work.  A  few  hours  after  he  had  gone, 
the  fort  got  the  range  of  that  trench  corner 
with  absolute  exactitude,  raining  shell  after 
shell  into  it  until  the  startled  night  was 
filled  with  death  and  flying  splinters  of  red- 
hot  iron  and  columns  of  foul  smoke  and 
spouting  earth.  Parapets  were  laid  flat 
above  men  and  mules,  dug-outs,  and  strutted 
observation  posts. 

Where  blue  flares  sailed  and  scarlet 
wickering  flashes  tore  the  smoke,  things 
unspeakable  showed  ;  and  Pat,  working  in 
white-hot  haste  to  transfer  the  little  boxes 
®f  high  explosive  from  tunnel  to  lead,  con- 
sidered what  would  happen  if  one  of  those 
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belching  missives  fell  short.  It  was  not 
qaite  midnight  when  Garsia,  some  miles  off, 
heard  the  bellowing  heart  of  the  little  fort 
go  skyward  in  a  column  of  flame,  and  felt 
the  earth  shake.  A  hush  followed,  which 
seemed  to  leave  earth  trembling,  and  he  lit 
a  cigarette  with  unsteady  hands. 

"  Good  business,"  he  said  only  to  the  man 
next  him.  But  the  heart  in  him  tugged 
like  a  leashed  dog  to  get  back  to  the  sap 
again.  It  was  dawn  when  he  came  clamber- 
ing over  the  ruins  of  the  trench,  where  men 
were  excavating,  and  laying  aside  their  dead 
to  make  way  for  the  living.  A  gay  dawn, 
full  of  rosy  clouds  and  blue  sky  and  birds 
singing.  But  the  smell  of  blood  took  the 
place  of  the  privet  scent  now,  and  the  patch 
of  white  daisies  just  beyond  the  trench  was 
red. 

"  Where's  Venables  ?  "  he  asked.  And 
again,  of  a  subaltern  in  the  sap  :  ''  Where's 
Yenables  ?  " 

The  subaltern,  clutching  a  torch,  was 
gulping,  and  he  looked  many  years  older 
than  he  had  done  yesterday. 

"  We've  had  an  awful  time,"  he  said. 
"  Oh,  an  awful  time,  Garsia  !  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  can  see  that  it  was  pretty  hot. 
But  they're  cooked.     Where's  Yen — r-" 

"  They — they're  trying  to  dig  him  out — 
he  and  Matheson.  Of  course,  it's  no  use, 
you  know.  What  ?  Yes.  They  had  got 
most  of  the  stuff  in,  working  like  mad,  for 
they  knew  what  a  doing  we  were  getting. 
Then  a  bullet  from  somewhere  struck  the 
last  box  in  "the  scrub.     Oh,  Heavens  !  " 

"  Where's  Yenables  ?  "  repeated  Garsia  for 
the  fiftieth  time. 

"  "T-the  explosion  brought  down  the  face 
of  the  lead.  Blocked  it.  Yenables  must 
have  known.  But  he — they — must  have 
run  straight  on.  Didn't  wait  for  the  chatice 
of  being  dug  out.  He  knew  that,  if  they 
wiped  out  much  more  of  the  trench,  we 
couldn't  hold  the  line.  So  he  didn't  even 
make  a  time-fuse  of  it.  Just  blew  up  the 
fort  and  himself.  Oh,  don't  talk!  I'm 
sick " 

He  went  stumbling  and  sobbing  away. 
Garsia  scrambled  out  of  the  broken  tunnel 
and  directed  operations  until  the  mouth  of 
the  lead  was  cleared,  and  the  foul  air  poured 
slowly  out.  Then  he  lay  down,  wriggling 
into  the  breach,  even  as  Pat  had  wriggled  to 
his  death.  Within  two  yards  he  came  on 
a  body,  stripped  by  the  blast,  blackened 
beyond  recognition  by  it.  The  clenched 
fists  were  full  of  earth,  as  though  the  man 
had  tried  to  tear  his  wav  ©ut. 


"  Matheson,"  said  someone,  when  the  body 
w^as  laid  in  the  light.  "Funked  it,  pore 
chap  !  It  was  the  Lootenant  as  did  it,  then, 
love  'im ! " 

Garsia  crawled  on  until  the  debris  shoaled 
down,  blocking  him.  Then  he  wriggled 
back.  The  quest  had  been  hopeless  from 
the  first.  For  the  man  who  fired  that  mine 
must  have  gone  aloft  with  it,  and  the 
tremendous  funeral  pyre  w^as  no  more  than 
worthy  of  the  man.  Ursula's  face  in  the 
garden  was  all  that  he  saw  as  he  came  to 
the  light  again.  Ursula's  voice,  pleading 
and  shaken,  was  all  that  he  heard.  Then  he 
stooped  reverently  over  the  charred,  unrecog- 
nisable mass  which  the  men  were  wrapping 
in  a  blanket,  straightened  suddenly,  and 
blundered  down  into  the  sap  as  though  the 
dogs  of  *heli  were  after  him.  For,  bitten  deep 
into  the  flesh  of  the  right  arm,  he  had  seen 
the  fused  metal  circlet  which  Ursula  had 
sent  to  Pat. 

Someone  else  had  carried  the  word  to  the 
O.C.,  and  when  the  usual  afternoon  lull 
came,  the  O.C.  sauntered  along  the  trench 
and  asked  Garsia  to  write  out  the  report  of 
the  operation. 

"You  know  most  about  it,"  he  said. 
"  Pitch  it  as  strong  as  you  like.  Yenables 
was  your  friend,  and  he  deserved  a  Y.C. 
Not  married,  was  he  ?  Engaged,  then  ? 
Ah,  well,  she'll  be  proud  of  him.  God  pity 
all  women  these  times  !  " 

An  hour  later  Garsia  roused  to  the  under- 
standing that  not  one  word  was  written. 
The  sun  blazed  on  him,  and  someone  had 
put  bread  and  cold  tea  beside  him.  Bat 
Garsia  was  on  a  rack  that  left  no  time  for 
corporeal  comforts.  Was  it  a  laurel  wreath 
that  Ursula  had  asked  f or  .^  Did  she  not 
remember  that  such  is  given  to  the  dead  in 
these  days,  and  not  to  the  living  ?  A  laurel 
wreath  had  men  given  to  Pat  already.  Only 
Garsia  could  take  it  from  him.  Only  Garsia 
believed  of  his  chum  what  not  one  of  the  men 
had  believed.  Pat  and  Matheson  were  much 
of  the  same  build .  But  that  had  not  confused 
them.  Instinctively  they  had  placed  thb 
crown  of  leadership  where  it  rightfully 
belonged.     Only  Garsia  could  take  it  away. 

Garsia  had  been  under  great  physical  strain 
all  night,  but  it  was  the  mental  strain  which 
made  him  tremble  now  like  a  frightened 
cliild.  Who  was  Matheson  ?  Was  he  the 
heir  of  a  Briarcote,  where  each  little  last 
thing  that  was  his  would  be  held  sacred  for 
ever  ?  Was  he  the  lover  of  an  Ursula  who— 
as  Garsia  should  choose— would  think  of  him 
with  loathing  or  with  pride  all   her  days  ? 
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Had  be  a  chum  who  would  have  given  the 
living  soul  out  of  his  body  to  have  been  able 
to  write  this  report  of  a  dead  man  as  it 
should  be  written  ?  And  then,  like  sudden 
sunlight  across  darkness,  came  flashing 
memory  of  a  summer  day  at  Briarcote,  and 
Pat's  half-crown  bet  that  Garsia  could  not 
write  a  true  report.  Garsia  leaned  back 
and  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down  the 
furrows  of  his  .hard,  bronzed  face,  and  his 
head  reeled.  Men  passing  by  turned  aside 
in  sympathy. 

"  Great  pals  they  was,  him  an'  Mr. 
Venables,"  said  one.     "  Pore  chap  !  " 

Later  it  was  forced  again  on  Garsia's 
consciousness  that  the  report  had  to  be 
written,  and  that  soon.  There  had  never 
been  anything  small  or  weak  about  this 
clumsy,  hard-working  engineer.  If  damning 
a  dead  man's  name  would  have  given  him 
Ursula  to-morrow,  he  would  not  have  taken 
her.  It  was  Pat^s  right  to  be  mourned,  and 
hers  to  mourn  him.  Her  right!  'And  it 
could  be  her  pride.  Who  was  Matheson, 
anyway  ?  A  lonely  man  who  never  got  any 
letters — a  dour  man.  And  Pat  ....  Garsia 
began  to  write  in  curt,  chopped-up  sentences. 
There  was  no  room  for  verbiage  here.  Who 
ivas  Matheson  7  A  man  with  a  name  of  his 
own.  A  common  man  who  had  done  what 
his  superior  in  blood  and  training  dared  not 
do.  A  man  with  rights  still,  blown  to 
fragments  though  he  was.     A  man  .... 

Beyond  the  pile  of  sand-bags  some  young 


subalterns  were  laughing  over  their  break- 
fast. One  laughed  rather  like  Pat — a  big 
rollicking  laugh,  the  laugh  of  a  brave  man 
and  a  lover  ....  Garsia  went  on  writing. 

At  length  he  snapped  his  pocket-b()ok  and 
stood  up.  Through  a  loophole  he  saw  vague 
splotches  of  the  black  havoc  up  the  hill, 
with  shadows  running  in  sunlight  from  the 
aeroplanes  circling  overhead.  For  a  little  he 
stood  with  lips  pressed  close.  Then  he  swung 
round  the  angle  to  the  breakf asters.  One 
boy,  sitting  on  his  heels,  reached  up  to  him. 

"  Know  anything  about  this,  sir  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  Your  men  took  it  off  that  sapper 
they  buried  just  now,  and  asked  me  to  give 
it  to  you." 

The  fused  circlet  was  in  Garsia's  hand 
before  he  knew.  It  burnt  like  fire,  and  it 
seemed  to  cling  as  a  snake  would.  He  spoke 
thickly. 

"Why  should  I  know  anything  of 
Matheson's  belongings  ?  "  he  saido 

"But  I  understand  this  isn't  his.  The 
men  said  he  picked  it  up  just  before  he  went 
into  the  sap,  and  put.it  on  for  luck,  poor 
beggar  !  They  thought  it  might  be  yours — 
or  Lieutenant  Yenables',  perhaps.  I  say, 
won't  you  have  some  more  tea,  or  anything  ?" 

"  No.  No,  thanks,"  said  Garsia,  and  his 
voice  sounded  strange  in  his  own  ears. 
"  I've — got  everything  I  want." 

And  then  he  climbed  out  of  the  trench 
and  went  down  the  hill  to  give  his  report 
to  the  officer  commanding. 


IN   DEVON   WOODS 


IN  Devon  woods  are  waking 
■    The  first  wild  daffodils, 
Now  primroses  are  breaking 
Through  red  earth  of  the  hills. 


Do  they,  those  others  lying 
Far  from  their  land  of  birth, 

Dream  yet,  last  foe  defying, 
Of  this  familiar  earth  ? 


Methinks  the  lads  of  Devon, 
Who  fight  on  many  a  shore, 

Would  think  it  bliss  of  Heaven 
To  tread  these  lanes  once  more. 


Though  leagues  from  Devon  sleeping, 

Unfaltering  memory 
O'er  them  a  watch  is  keeping 

By  western  moor  and  sea. 


EDITH  DART. 


HOW    IT     HAPPENKD. 


Sergeant  :    Why  haven't  you  shaved  this  morning  ? 
Thomas:   What!     Ain't  I  shaved? 

Sergeant:   No,  you're  not,  and  I  want  to  know  the  reason  why? 
Thomas  :   Well,  sergeant,  there  was  half  a  dozen  of  us  using  the  same  mirror,  and  K. 
must  'ave  shaved  some  other  man. 


THE  EDITOR'S  SCRAP-BOOK 


"Father,"  said  the  youthful  seeker  after 
knowledge,  •'  why  do  words  have  roots  ?  " 

"  I  suppose,  my  son,"  answered  the  weary 
parent,  "  so  that  the  language  can  grow." 


*•  The  new  naybors  wants  t'  cut  th'  grass, 
mum,"  said  Bridget,  "an'  wants  ter  know  if 
yez  will  lend  thim  th'  loan  av  our  lawn  mower." 

"  Lend  them  the  lawn  mower  to  cut  the 
grass  on  the  Sabbath  ? "  asked  the  highly 
shocked  mistress.  "  Certainly*  not,  Bridget. 
Tell  them  that  we  haven't  one." 


"  One  of  my  daughters  has  tonsilitis,"  said 
Mr.  Smith  savagely,  "and  the  other  one  has 
sprained  her  wrist." 

"  That  is  certainly  hard  luck,"  commisoratal 
his  friend. 


"Yes,"  growled  the  afflicted  parent.  "Nothing 
works  out  right.  The  one  who  sprained  her 
wrist  sings,  and  the  one  with  the  sore  throat 
plays  the  piano." 


"Why,  hang  it,  my  girl,"  said  her  father 
angrily,  "  that  fellow  earns  only  three  pounds 
a  week  I  " 

"I  know,  father,"  said  the  daughter 
pleadingly,  "  but  then  a  week  passes  so  quickly 
when  you're  so  fond  of  each  other." 
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"^Lilian,"  said  mother  severely,  "  there 
were  two  pieces  of  cake  in  the  pantry  this 
morning,  and  now  there  is  only  one.  How 
does  this  happen*?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Lilian  regretfully. 
"  It  must  have  been  so  dark  I  didn't  see  the 
other  piece." 
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*'  Never  state  as  a  fact  anything  you  are  not 
certain  about,"  the  great  editor  warned  the 
new  reporter,  '*  or  you  will  get  us  into  libel 
suits.  In  such  cases  use  the  words  'alleged,' 
*  claimed,*  *  reputed,'  *  rumoured,'  and  so  on." 

And  then  this  paragraph  appeared  in  the 
society  notes  of  the  paper — 

"  It  is  rumoured  that  a  card  party  was  given 
yesterday  by  a  number  of  reputed  ladies. 
Mrs.  Smith,  gossip  says,  was  hostess.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  guests,  with  the  exception  of 
Mrs/  Bellinger,  who  says  she  hails  from 
Weathermere,  were  all  local  residents.  Mrs. 
Smith  claims  to  be  the  wife  of  Archibald  Kane 


"  How  are  the  incubators  getting  along  ?  '* 
asked  a  friend  of  his  neighbour  who  had 
recently  bought  some. 

*'  Why,  all  right,  I  suppose ;  but  although  I 
have  had  them  for  two  weeks  now,  not  one  of 
the  four  has  laid  an  egg  yet." 


The  captain  of  industry  was  addressing  the 
students  of  the  business  college. 

**  All  my  success  in  life,"  he  declared  proudly, 
"  all  my  enormous  financial  prestige,  I  owe  to 


THE    ALTEKJSATrV^E. 


'Do  you  think  you  could  marry  a  bliud.^man,  Jessie?" 

'  Not  unless  he  was  blinded  in  the  War,  dearie." 

'  Then,  for  'Ev'n's  sake,  let  me  carry  that  umbrella ! " 


Smith,  the  so-called  '  Honest  Man '  trading  in 
Walton  Street." 

And  when  the  editor  had  read  the  report,  a 
whirling  mass,  claiming  to  be  the  reporter,  was 
projected  through  the  wdndow  and  struck  the 
street  with  a  dull  thud. 


"  Do  you  think  Miss  Jenkins  will  ever  change 
her  mind  and  marry  ?  " 

*'  No.  If  she  marries,  it  will  be  because 
some  man  of  her  acquaintance  changes  his 
mind." 


one  thing  alone — pluck.  Just  take  that  for 
your  motto — pluck,  plucky  pluck  I  " 

He  paused  impressively,  and  a  meek  little 
student  on  the  front  row  said — 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  please  tell  us  how  and  whom 
did  you  pluck." 


'  A  BOY  fell  into  a  pond,  and  when  a  man  who 
was  passing  pulled  him  out  he  said  to  the  boy : 
"Well,  my  boy,  how  did  you  come  to  fall  into 
the  lake?" 

**  I  didn't  come  to  fall  in  at  all,"  replied  the 
boy,  with  some  heat ;  "  I  came  to  fish." 


Line  up  here. 


A    SIGN    OF    THE    TIMES. 


A  i>AiLY  paper  says  tb.cat  dogs,  when  admitted  to  cinemas,  show  great  interest  in  watching  the  pictures 
on  the  screen.     The  above  may  soon  be  a  common  sight  if  the  taste  really  catches  on  in  the  dog  world. 


c»t^ 


1»#MBSTI€    K«»N»My. 


^'Sauar,  after  all  I  have  told  you  about  economising,  you  have  left  the  gas  burnin<''!' 
''  But  I  keeps  that  alight  so  as  to  save  the  matches ! " 
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"  I  UNDERSTAND  you  have  a  motor-car 
Qow,"  said  the  neighbour.  "  Do  you  drive  it 
yourself  ?  " 

"  No,"  responded  the  owner  sadly ;  '*  nobody 
drives  it.     We  coax  it." 


"  Why  not  ?  "  inquired  his  mother. 

''  How  tl;ie  dickens  can  I  ever  learn,"  he 
demanded  hotly,  ''  when  the  teacher  changes 
the  words  every  day  ?  " 


"Mother,"  said  Jimmy,  "the  master  paid 
me  a  fine  compliment  to-day." 

"  Oh,  did  he  ?  "  said  the  delighted  mother. 
"What  did  he 
sav  to  you?  " 

"Well,  he 
didn't  exactly 
say  anything 
to  me,  but  he 
told  George 
that  he  was 
the  worst  boy 
in  school,  and 
that  he  liked 
even  me 
better  than 
him." 


"  Won't  you  be  glad  when  I  start  to  school  ?  " 
asked  Willie  one  day  bf  his  parents,  as  they 
sat  at  lunch. 

"  Why,  dear  ?  "  asked  his  mother,  in  surprise. 

"Well,then 
you  an'  Dad 
can  cut  out 
this  spellin' 
of  words  that 
you  don't 
want  me  to 
understand." 


A  BOY  was 
visiting 
another  boy's 
home,  and  as 
they  were 
-going  to  bed, 
the  little  host 
knelt  to  say 
his  prayers. 

"I  never 
s  a  y  %  m  y 
prayers  when 
lam  at 
home,"  said 
the  visitor. 

"That's  all 
right,"  said 
the  other  boy. 
"  You'd  bet- 
ter say  them 
here.  This  is 
a  folding 
bed." 


"  What  are 
the  twins 
called?" 
asked  one 
neighbour  of 
the  other. 

' '  Henri- 
etta," was 
the  reply. 

"But  not 
both  of  them, 
surely?"  Said 
the  first,  in 
surprise. 

"  Certainly 
not,"  was  the 
truculent 
answer. 
''One  is 
Henry  and 
the  other  is 
Etta." 


Guest:    So  Miss  Ethel  is  your  eldest  sister.     And  who  comes  after  her? 
Daughter  of  the  House  :   AVell — er— we  thought  you  did. 


a  single   line,"  said   the 


"  They  say 
Te  nny s  on 
frequently 
worked  a 
'whole  afternoon  on 
literary  enthusiast. 

"  That's  nothing,"  said  the  poor  clod  seated 
beside  him.  "  I  know  a  man  who  has  been 
working  the  last  eight  years  on  a  single 
sentence." 


'  I  certainly 


TAKEN    FOR    GRANTED. 


youth.     "I  did  that   once,  and 
they  took  down  the  mistletoe." 


"Never 
put  off  till 
to  -  morrow 
what  you  can 
do  to  -  day," 
quoted  the 
friend. 

"That's 
right,"  re- 
plied the 
the   next  day 


"It's  no  use,"  sighed  Freddy  ; 
can  never  learn  to  spell," 


Caller  :  Nellie,  is  your  mother  in  ? 
Nellie  :  No,  mother  is  out  shopping. 
Caller  :  When  will  she  return  ? 
Nellie  (loudly) :   Mother,  what  shall 
now  ? 


I  say 


/ 


COINCIDENCE. 

Club  Seuvant  :  There  is  a  lady  at  the  door,  gentlemen,  who  savs  her  liusband  arranged  to  be  home 
at  nine  o  clock.  -  a 

Members  (all  together) :  Excuse  me  a  moment. 


EVEKY    PRECAUTION. 


Customer  .    T  say,  waiter,  there's  a  beastly  hair  in  this  soup. 

Waiter  :   Himpossible,  sir.    I  took  ^em  all  out  before  I  brought  it  to  you. 
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The  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
addressing  a  meeting  of  teachers— 

"  My  friends,  the  school  work  is  the  bulliouse 
of  civilisation.     I  mean — ah " 

He  began  to  feel  frightened. 

"  The  bulhouse  is  the  schoolwork  of  civ " 

A  smile  could  be  felt. 

"The  workhouse  is  the  bulschool  of '' 

He  was  evidently  twisted. 

"  The  bulschool  is  the  housework " 

An  audible  snigger  spread  over  the  audience. 

"  The  bulschool " 

He  was  getting  w41d.  So  were  his  hearers. 
He  mopped  his  perspiration,  gritted  his  teeth, 
and  made  a  fresh  start.  ^ 

"  The  schoolhouse,  my  friends " 

A  sigh  went  up.  He  was  himself  again.  He 
gazed  serenely  around.  The  light  of  triumphant 
self-confidence  was  enthroned  upon  bis  brow. 

**  Is  the  woolbark " 

And  then  he  last  consciousness. 


*'  Here  is  that  suit  I  bought  of  you  last 
week,"  said  the  angry  customer  to  the  tailor. 
"You  said  you  would  return  my  money  if  it 
was  not  satisfactory." 

"  That's  what  I  said,"  responded  the  polite 
tailor,  rubbing  his  hands  ;  '*  but  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you  that  I  found  the  money  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory." 


ChY^ 


FORCE    OF    HABIT. 

"Return,  please! " 

"  Where  to,  sir?  " 

"  Somewhere  in  the  Midhmds." 


Marion  was  saying  her  prayers.  "And 
please,"  she  petitioned,  "make  Leicester  the 
county  town  of  Northamptonshire." 

"Why,  Marion,"  said  her  mother,  "what 
made  you  say  that  ?  " 

Marion  settled  herself  in  bed.  "'Cause," 
she  answered,  "  I  made  it  that  way  in  my 
'zamination  paper  to-day,  an'  I  want  it, to  be 
right." 


Edmund  had  just  begun  to  attend  the 
public  school,  and  had  found  a  new  friend, 
a  child  of  whom  Edmund's  mother  had  never 
heard. 

"  Who  is  this  Walter  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Is  he 
a  nice  little  boy  V  " 

"Yes,  mummie,  he  is!"  replied  Edmund 
enthusiastically. 

"  Does  he  say  any  naughty  words  ?  "  pursued 
his  mother. 

"  No,"  replied  Edmund,  with  emphasis,  "  and 
I'm  not  going  to  teach  him  any !  " 


WHAT    IT    MAT    COME    TO. 

"Oh,  .Tack,  unistn't  the  Mugwumps  be  e»©rm»usly 
wealthy?     Look,    she    feas    a  mecklace  of    real  himp 

sucrtir  I  " 


A  CONSCIENTIOUS  youug  Sunday  -  school 
teacher  had  been  telling  her  class  of  little  boys 
about  the  crowns  of  glory  and  the  rewards  in 
heaven  for  good  people. 

"  And  now  tell  me,"  she  said,  **  who  will  get 
the  biggest  crown." 

There  was  a  moment  of  deep  silence,  and 
then  a  little  voice  piped  out— 

"  Him  what's  got  the  biggest  head." 
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Born,  1820—- 
still  going  strong. 


«  *  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.'  " 

And   as   *  Johnnie   Walker'    is  a  joy  for  ever,  it  must  be  a  thing 
of  beauty. 


JOHN  WALKER  &  SONS,   Ltd..  Scotch  Whisky  Distillers.  KILMARNOCK.  Scotland. 
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THE    AMATEUR    PHOTOGRAPHER. 
^  By  John  JPayne, 

At  various  periods  of  a  young  man's  life  he 
is  seized  with  certain  diseases,  and  the  results 
are  generally  as  much  a  tragedy  to  his  friends 
as  they  are  to  himself.  His  disease  may  be 
"carpentering,"  and  his  friends  are  presented 
with  fancy  bookshelves  which  will  not  hold 
books.  It  may  be  "acting,"  and  his  friends, 
watching  him  act,  wish  he  wouldn't  do  it;  or 
it  may  be  *'  photography,"  and  when  his  friends 
see  the  pictures  he  has  made  of  them,  they  go 
home  to  their  parents  and  talk  wildly  about 
heredity. 

I  have  had  these  diseases,  and  my  friends 


With  a  wagging  tail  and  a  flapping  tongue,  what 
CjQuld  a  poor  photographer  do  ?  Eventually  I 
got  him  still  by  making  a  clicking  noise  with 
my  teeth,  which  frightened  all  the  birds. 

I  took  the  cat.  I  am  not  fond  of  cats — they 
are  all  instinct  and  no  intelligence.  It  was 
washing  day  with  the  cat,  and  he  bx  she- -I 
am  not  sure  which ;  we  have  not  had  him  or 
her  long — had  not  the  intelligence  to  postpone 
this  domesticated  event.  Funnily  enough,  by 
accident,  I  took  the  dog  and  cat  on  the  sarae 
plate.  The  result  was  a  sort  of  cadog.  The 
children  rather  liked  it. 

But  my  greatest  exploit  was  the  photograph 
of  some  deer.     One  bright  day  I  sallied  forth 


onp:  oh   the  other. 
'  Say,  waiter,  if  this  is  doffee,  bring  me  tea,  and  if  it's  tea,  bring  me  coffee." 


have  had  theirs,  so  that,  when  my  dear  wife 
presented  me  with  a  camera,  knowing  what 
harm  I  might  do,  I  avoided  taking  portraits  of 
my  friends,  and  devoted  my  energies  to  animal 
studies.  My  dog  might  bite  me,  the  cat  might 
hiss,  but  they  couldn't  speak,  and  it's  -words 
that  hurt. 

My  first  effort  was  the  dog.  He  presented 
many  difficulties.  I  got  him  to  sit  on  a  seat, 
but  directly  my  head  went  under  the  black 
cloth  arrangement,  he  barked  at  me.  I  stopped 
that.  Then  his  tail  began  to  wag,  and  when 
a  dog  means  to  wag  his  tail,  you  can't  stop  him. 
The  only  method  I  know  is  to  remove  the  tail. 
I  scolded  him,  I  cursed  him  and  his  tail,  we 
both  got  very  hot,  and  then  he  begah  to  pant, 
and  his  tongue  came  out  and  flapped  at  me. 


with  my  camera  and  the  dog,  and  proceeded  to 
Richmond  Park.  The  day  was  glorious,  the 
turf  was  springy,  and  we  tramped  over  the 
hills,  until  in  the  distance  we  saw  some  deer. 
The  dog  saw  them,  too,  and  gave  chase.  It 
took  me  ten  minutes  of  hoarse  shouting,  cheeks 
aching  with  whistling,  before  I  brought  him 
off.     I  tied  him  up,  and  we  tramped  on. 

Again  I  sighted  deer  some  distance  away  in 
a  valley.  We  walked  slowly  towards  them 
down  a  hill ;  but  they  began  to  move  off,  and 
I  soon  saw  I  should  never  get  near  them  by 
natural  means. 

Then  an  inspiration  flashed  across  my  brain. 
I  remembered  tales  of  my  boyhood — how  the 
great  hunters  in  the  Wild,  Wild  West  stalked 
their  game,  and  how  by  artifice  they  brought 
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•aoid.  JBCi-nL^  Charley  11  ♦ 


'^"'■""    UNIQUE  PROCESS   FOR 
^         RETAINING   AND 
REGAINING   BEAUTY. 

By  MLLE.  CHARLOTTE  SIRIER. 

DOES  your  skin  chap  or  roughen  easily,  or  become 
unduly  red  or  blotchy  ?  Let  me  tell  you  a  quick 
and  easy  way  to  overcome  the  trouble  and  keep 
your  complexion  beautifully  white,  smooth,  and  soft.  Just 
get  some  ordinary  mercolised  wax  at  the  chemist's,* and 
use  a  little  before  retiring,  as  you  would  use  cold  cream. 
The  wax,  through  some  peculiar  action,  flecks  off  the 
rough,  discoloured  or  blemished  skin.  The  worn-out 
cuticle  comes  off  just  like  dandruff  on  a  diseased  scalp, 
only  in  almost  invisible  particles.  Mercolised  wax 
simply  hastens  Nature's  work,  which  is  the  rational  and 
proper  way  to  attain  a  perfect  complexion,  so  much 
sought  after,  but  very  seldom  seen.  The  process  is 
perfectly  simple  and  quite  harmless. 


IT  is  astounding  the  number  of  women  who  suffer  from 
unsightly  growths  of  hair  on  the  face,  and  it  will  come 
as  a  piece  of  good  news  to  know  that  there  is  a 
simple  substance  known  as  powdered  pheminol  which 
will  remove  it  immediately  and  permanently.  Mix  a 
small  quantity  into  a  thin  paste  with  a  little  water, 
and  apply  to  the  objectionable  growths.  In  two  minutes 
all  trace  of  the  hair  will  have  entirely  vanished,  and  your 
skin  will  be  as  soft  and  smooth  as  a  child's. 


THE  hair  should  be  allowed  to  breathe,  and  the 
greasy  film  around  each  strand  must  be  removed 
with  a  mild  non-alkaline  shampoo.  Soaps  should 
be  tabooed.  The  very  best  solution  for  the  purpose  can 
be  made  by  dissolving  a  teaspoonful  of  stallax  granules 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water.  It  stimulates  the  scalp  to  he^ltliy 
action,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  the  hair  in  that  soft, 
fluffy  condition  so  much  admired.  Any  chemist  can 
supply  you  with  an  original  packet  of  stallax,  sufficient 
to  make  twenty-five  or  thirty  shampoos. 
•     •     •     • 

ONE  need  not  resort  to  the  very  questionable 
expedient  of  haiivdye  in  order  not  to  have  grey 
hair.  The  grey  hair  can  easily  be  changed  back 
to  a  natural  colour  in  a  few  days*  time  merely  by  the 
application  of  a  simple,  old-fashioned,  and  perfectly 
harmless  home-made  lotion.  Procure  from  your  chemist 
two  ounces  of  tammaUte  concentrate,  and  mix  it  with 
three  ounces  of  bay  rum.  Apply  this  to  the  hair  a  few 
times  with  a  small  sponge,  and  you  will  soon  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  grey  hair  gradually  darkening  to 
the  desired  shade.  The  lotion  is  pleasant,  not  sticky  or 
greasy,  and  does  not  injure  the  hair  in  any  way. 
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tlieai  within  the  range  of  their  death-dealing 
rifles.  Their  method  was  to  excite  curiosity  in 
the  animals'  breasts,  and  to  do  this  they  lay 
on  their  backs  and  waved  their  legs  in  the 
air.  The  animals,  catching  sight  of  this  extra- 
ordinary evolution,  gradually  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  were  consequently  shot.  Why 
shouldn't  this  also  work  with  the  deer  in 
Kichmond  Park,  and  instead  of  taking  a  rifle- 
shot I  should  take  a  snapshot  ? 

So  I  lay  down  on 'my  back.  To  give  an 
extra  touch,  I  put*  my  hat  on  one  foot.  I  held 
the  dog  with  my  left  hand,  and  with  the  right 
I  fixed  the  camera  firmly  between  my  knees. 
Then  I  maie  the  peculiar  clicking  noise  with 
my  teeth,  the  deer  looked  round,  and  my  legs 
commenced  to  wave. 


as  much  dignity  as  I  could  put  into  my  move- 
ments, I  slowly  picked  up  my  hat,  brushed  it, 
and  placed  it  on  my  head.  I  found  the  camera 
undamaged.  But  those  girls  still  laughed,  and 
they  clung  to  one  another,  and  pointed  their 
fingers  at  me,  and  go  I  turned  my  camera  on 
them  and  snapshotted  them.  That  was  my 
revenge. 

Thus  I  photographed  some  dears  in  Rich- 
naond  Park,  after  all,  but  they  were  not  so  timid 
as  the  wild  ones. 


Joseph  was  instructed  by  the  husband  to 
hang  the  picture  on  the  right,  while  the  wife 
thought  the  left  was  the  proper  place.  But  the 
husband  insisted,  and  Joseph  drove  a  hook  in 


AFTER    THE    LESSON. 


Teacher:   Now,  tell  me,  why  is  it  that  lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place? 
PuFiL :    Because,  after  it's  hit  once,  the  same  place  isn't  there  any  more. 


I  do  not  know  what  the  deer  thought.  I  am 
certain  they  had  never  seen  anything  like  it 
before.  I  should  imagine  they  were  doubtful 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  Perhaps  they  thought 
it  was  a  motor  accident.  At  any  rate,  they 
came  closer  to  see.  Success  greeted  my  plans. 
The  deer  came  still  closer.  In  another  minute 
they  would  be  in  focus.  My  finger  was  on  the 
trigger  of  the  camera,  when  suddenly  there 
was  a  wild  shriek  of  laughter  behind  me.  I 
started,  let  go  the  dog — which,  with  a  joyous 
bark,  flew  for  the  deer — dropped  the  camera, 
trod  on  my  hat,  and  looked  round.     ' 

It  was  a  large  girls'  school,  and  they  stood 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  and  laughed  at  me. 

I  felt  a  bit  of  a  fool.  I  confess  it.  In  getting 
up  I  tried  to  appear  graceful  and  sober.     With 


the  wall  on  the  right.  This  done^  he  put 
anothe-r  hook  on  the  left. 

*'What  is  that  second  hook  for?"  inquired 
the  master,  in  astonishment. 

"That,  sir,"  said  Joseph  mildly,  "is  to  save 
me  the  trouble  of  bringing  the  ladder  to-morrow, 
when  you  shall  have  come  around  to  the  views 
of  madame." 


"No,"  said  the  betrothed  firmly,  "you  will 
never  make  m@  belieTe  that  opals  are  unlucky. 
Why,  I  was  wearing  th«m  wh«n  I  became 
engaged  to  Herbert  I  " 

"  Ah,  yes,"  purred  her  best  friend,  "  but,  Miy 
dear,  how  about  Herbert  ?  " 


«t\wl» 


CE  HEWLETT,  EDGAR  WALLACE, 

KEBLE   HOWARD,    FRED    M.    WHITE, 
THEODORE    GOODRIDGE    ROBERTS. 
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'  To  CURE— is  the  Voice  of  the  Past. 
To- PREVENT— is  the  Divine  Whisper  of  the  Present.' 

rNDOOR  WORKERS 

When  brainwork,  nerve  strain,  and  lack  of  exercise 
make   you   feel   languid  —  tired  —  "  blue  "  —  a    little 

END'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 

in  a  glass  of  cold  water   will   clear   your   Head  and 
tone  your  nerves. 

This  world-famous  natural  aperient  for  over  40  years  has 
been  the  standard  remedy  for  constipation,  biliousness,  imj^ure 
blood,  and  indigestion. 

A  Judicious  Rule. — "  ist :  Restrain  your  appetite,  and  get 
always  up  from  the  table  with  a  desire  to  eat  more.  2nd  :  Do 
not  touch  anything  that  does  not  agree  with  your  stomachy  be  it 
most  agreeable  to  the  palate.''^  These  rules  have  been  adopted 
in  principle  by  all  dieticians  of  eminence,  and  we  recommend 
their  use. 

*  A  LITTLE  at  the  RIGHT  TIME  is  better  than   Much 
and  Running  Over  at  the  Wrong.' 

ENaS  *  FRUIT  SALT'  CAN  NOW  BE  FREELY  OBTAINED  FROM  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  STORES. 
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Your  friends  in  a  hundred  troubles 


although  unknown  50  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar throughout  the  whole  world  to-day,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  are- still  a  great  many  people  who  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  word  is  a  registered  trade-mark  and  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York, 
London,  Moscow,  Montreal,  etc. 

"Vaseline"  was  coined  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Chesebrough 
to  immortalise  his  discovery  of  the  substance  which  he  named 
Petroleum  Jelly,  and  in  order  that  the  future  genera- 
tions might  benefit  and  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted 
alleviated,  he  registered  "Vaseline" 
as    a  distinguishing  mark,    to  protect 

the  public  from   dangerous 
mitationsand  adulterations. 

There  are  a  variety  of  Preparations,  some  for  the  Complexion,  Chapped  Hands, 
etc.»  for  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Healing  Cuts,  Wounds,  for  giving  a  Healthy  and 
Glossy  Appearance  to  the  Hair,  etc. ;  in  fact,  no  Home  Medicine  Cupboard  should 
be  without  an  assortment  o(  the  specialities. 

A  Descriptive  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  Post  Free. 

Remember  that  all  original  packagesarestamped  with  the  Trade  Mark,  "Vaseline," 
and  the  name  of  the  Manufacturers,  ** Chesebrough,"  on  every  tin  or  bottle. 

CHESEBROUGH   MANFG.  CO.   (CoosM.),  42,  Holborn   Viaduct,  LondoD, 
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GENKKALS    ON    A     VISIT    TO    AN     OUTl'OST    HELD    BY    THE    BLACK    WATCH. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  REGIMENTS 
ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 

By    H.   D.  GIRD  WOOD 

Crown  copijright  pJiotographs  hy  Realistic  Travels^  copyrighted  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


SEVERAL  days  before  tlie  eventful 
morning  of  July  1  the  Germans 
sliouted"  to  the  Seaf orths  :  "  When  is 
your  '  big  push  '  coming  off  ?  If  you  don't 
hurry  up,  we  shall  come  over  and  take  Mailly." 
This  referred  to  Mailly-Mollet,  a  town  in 
which  the  Seaf  orths  were  billeted. 

Scotland's  sons  gave  answer  on  July  1, 
and,  although  the  Seaf  orths  were  badly  cut 
up  in  their  attack  on  Beaumont  Hamel,  they 
fought  bravely  until  their  division  was  so 
weakened  that  they  were  sent  to  take  over 
the  trenches  around  Ypres  and  Armentieres 
held  by  the  New  Zeaknders,  who  were 
ordered  up  to  the  Somme.  The  very  first 
night  that  the  Seaforths  entered  the  trenches 
at  Ypres  and  Armentieres  they  were  attacked 
with  gas. 

What  mingled  thoughts  and  emotions  must 
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have  swayed  through  some  of  the  very  men 
of  this  regiment,  wlio  nearly  two  years  before 
had  the  honour  of  being  the  very  first 
British  troops  to  enter  Armentieres  in 
September,  1914,  when  the  German  avalanche 
was  being  hurled  back  in  those  critical  days  ! 

No  less  than  eight  battalions  of  Highland 
regiments  fought  in  the  stirring  early  days 
of  the  War,  inchiding  the  Scots  Guards,  Royal 
Scots,  Royal  Scots  Fusihers,  King's  Own 
Scottish  Borderers,  Royal  Highlanders,  High- 
land Light  Infantry,  Seaforths,  Cameron 
Highlanders,  Gordon  Highlanders,  Argyll  and 
Sutherland  Highlanders,  and  Scottish  Rifles. 

During  the  twenty -five  days  from  August  23, 
1914,  onwards,  when  our  tiny  forces  were 
pressed  backwards  from  Mons  almost  to 
the  Seine  River,  these  regiments  fought 
with    great    gallantry   and    fortitude.      As 
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a  typical  instance  of  the  terrible  fighting 
the  Scottish  regiments  had  on  the  great 
retreat  from  Mens,  the  following  may  be 
cited  :  At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
August  26,  1914,  the  Second  Corps,  in 
continuing  their  retreat,  came  unexpectedly 
upon  the  Germans,  who  practically  ambushed 
our  troops,  and  had  massed  the  guns  of  four 
army  corps  against  them.  We  suffered 
terrible  losses  during  the  gruelling  fight  of 
that  long  day,  and  had  practically  no  guns 
to  reply  to  the  German  fire  until  near  noon. 
Some  of  the  Scottish  regiments  suffered 
severe  casualties,  particularly  the  Seafortlis 
near  the  village  of  Ligny. 


regiments  which  rushed  the  mine  craters 
immediately  after  the  explosion. 

In  the  great  battles  for  Ypres  the  Highland 
troops  stuck  their  ground  doggedly,  and  in 
the  memorable  attack  made  by  the  Prussian 
Guard  on  October  31,  when  the  latter  had 
broken  the  line  of  our  1st  Division,  the  Royal 
Scots  Fusiliers  refused  to  retire,  and  fought 
gloriously  to  the  end.  Such  is  the  spirit 
that  Scotland  breathes  in  her  stalwart  sons. 

During  another  phase  of  this  great  battle, 
when  the  Germans  so  nearly  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  at  Ypres,  a  detachment 
of  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders 
recaptured,  by  a  gallant  attack,  some  trenches 


SEAFORTHS    FILLING   THEIR    WATER-BOTTLES    AT   A     TOWN    PUMP    BEFORE   GOING    INTO   THE    TRHNCHES. 


On  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne  Scottish 
troops  did  their  part  valiantly. 

In  November,  1914,  several  battalions  of 
Highland  troops  arrived  from. India  and 
Egypt — Seafortlis,  Highland  Light  Infantry, 
Gordon  Highlanders,  and  others,  the  last- 
named  regiment  suffering  heavy  losses  before 
they  had  time  to  settle  down  in  their 
trenches,  in  a  severe  attack  delivered  by  the 
Germans. 

On  December  19,  1914,  the  Germans 
blew  np  three  mines  under  the  trenches  held 
by  the  Seaforths,  Highland  Light  Infantry, 
and  Gurkhas  at  Festubert,  which  wrecked 
our  trenches  and  caused  us  losses  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  no  less  than  131  men 
being  cut  off  and  captured  by  the  German 


which  the  Germans  had  taken  from  our 
troops. 

The  London  Scottish  Territorial  Battalion 
saw  its  first  service  during  this  critical 
struggle  around  Ypres,  as  it  was  pushed  up 
into  the  firing-line  near  Neuve  Eglise. 

Even  to-day  few  realise  what  overwhelming 
odds  our  men  had  against  them  in  those 
grave  days  of  the  terrible  fighting  around 
Ypres.  Down  the  long  vista  of  history 
their  dogged  tenacity,  in  withstanding 
overwhelming  artillery  and  Minenw^erfer 
fire,  will  rank  wdth  the  most  heroic  deeds 
of  any  age.  In  this  brilliant  page  of 
stubborn  defensive  fighting,  Scotland's  sons 
have  wTitten  their  names  in  letters  of 
undying  valour  and  matchless  heroism. 
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The  night  raids  during  the  early  months 
of  the  War  differed  in  one  respect  from  the 
numerous  ones  of  to-day,  inasmuch  as  the 
German  trenches  were  practically  undamaged, 
as  the  raids  were  frequently  undertaken 
without  any  artillery  preparation,  whereas  ■ 
to-day  our  raiding  parties  have  the  advantage 
of  cumulative  effects  of  long  bombardmeiits 


In  one  of  these  raids  a  party  of  the  Scots 
Guards,  under  Sir  E.  H.  W.  Hulse,  Bart., 
poured  a  heavy  fire  into  the  German 
trenches,  and  returned  with  useful  informa- 
tion as  to  the  enemy's  strength  and  the 
position  of  his  machine-guns. 

During  the  very  mixed  fighting  in  our 
offensive  of  December,  1914,  in  the  attack 


A     HIGHLAND     BATTALION     HOLDING     A    TKKNCH. 


and     effective     barrage    fire    as    a    double 
protection. 

Those  precursors  of  our  daily  raids  were 
then  undertaken  only  by  selected  adventurous 
spirits,  not  to  examine  the  results  of  our. 
artillery  fire,  but  to  locate  troublesome 
machine-guns,  destroy  snipers'  posts,  clear  a 
trench,  and  so  on. 


on  the  Petit  Bois,  the  Royal  Scots  and  the 
Gordon  Highlanders,  by  their  gallant  fighting, 
called  forth  the  praise  of  Sir  John  French  in 
the  following  words  :  "  The  Royal  Scots, 
in  face  of  a  terrible  machine-gun  and  rifle 
fire,  carried  the  German  trench,  capturing 
two  machine-guns  and  fifty-three  prisoners. 
The      Gordon      Highlanders,    with      great 
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gallantry,  advanced  up  the  Maedelsteed  Spur, 
forcing  the  enemy  to  evacuate  their  front 
trench." 

In  the  renewed  attack,  a  few  days  later, 
the  Highland  Light  Infantry,  the  Royal 
Highlanders,  and  the  Seaforths  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  restore  the  line,  which 
had  meantime  been  dented  by  the  Germans 
forcing  back  part  of  the  line  held  by  the 
Indian  troops.  By  dint  of  stubborn  fighting 
the  position  was  finally  restored,  and  our 
3rd  Division  reoccupied  their  original 
trenches. 

During  the  great  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle 
the  Seaforths  and  Highland  Light  Infantry 
went  out  about  fifty  yards  in  front  of  our 


After  the  successful  conclusion  of  this  great 
battle  the  Highland  Light  Infantry  and  the 
Seaforths  went  to  Eichebourg  village  to 
rest.  While  they  were  there  on  Sunday, 
March  21,  the  German  gunners  hit  the  steeple 
of  that  famous  church  and  wrecked  it. 

One  small  incident  shows  us  the  great 
amount  of  damage  that  our  air  activities 
enable  us  to  inflict  on  the  Germans. 
We  have  no  way  of  judging  effectively 
what  havoc  is  wrought  by  the  skilful 
co-operation  of  our  airmen  and  gunners 
but  by  a  comparative  survey  of  the  damage 
the  Germans  may  have  inflicted  upon  us 
when  their  airmen  did  venture  over  our 
lines. 


A    QUIET    interval:     SENTRY    KEEPING    LOOK-OUT    THROUGH    FERISCOrE. 


trenches     and     "  bedded "     themselves    in, 
waiting  for  our  artillery  fire  to  lift. 

On  the  morning  of  March  10,  1915, 
after  thirty  minutes  of  heavy  bombardment, 
the  assault  was  launched.  The  German 
first-line  trenches  opposite  those  of  the 
Seaforths  and  Highland  Light  Infantry 
were  taken ;  but  our  troops  were  held 
up  by  a  wood  which  protected  the 
German  second  lines,  and  eventually  they 
had  to  fall  back  on  the  German  first  line 
again.  About  noon  German  batteries  were 
brought  up,  and  such  a  heavy  barrage  was 
set  up  that  these  two  gallant  regiments 
and  some  Indian  battalions  were  cut  off  by 
the  Germans,  but  were  relieved  later  by  the 
Black  Watch,  King's  Own,  and  other  units. 


One  morning  tobacco  and  cigarettes  were 
being  issued  to  the  Highland  Light  Infantry, 
who  were  in  Eichebourg,  and  a  German 
Taube,  in  passing  over,  spotted  them.  Almost 
immediately  the  German  "  heavies  "  opened 
fire,  and  one  shell  landed  right  in  the  midst 
of  a  party  of  men,  killing  seventeen  and 
wounding  twenty  others. 

In  clear  weather,  many  times  every  day 
our  artillery  open  on  targets  of  moving  troops 
or  guns,  signalled  from  our  ever-prying 
airmen,  so  that  we  can  gain  some  sidelight 
as  to  the  actual  damage  we  are  doing  the 
German  billets,  troops,  artillery  parks,  and 
special  objects,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
complete  wreckage  of  trenches  and  fortified 
positions  by  our  bombardments. 


SEAFORTHS    FIRING    A    TRENCH    MORTAR. 


It  was  while  the  Highland  Light  Infantry 
were  holding  trenches  near  Laven tie  that 
that  great  sportsman  Captain  Wyndham 
Halswelle,  the  winner  of  the  four  hundred 
metres  race  at  the  Olympic  sports  in  London, 
was  killed  by  a  German  sniper.  Captain 
Halswelle     was     going     to     inspect  •  some 


consolidating  work  then  in  progress,  and 
as  he  was  about  to  pass  a  break  in  the 
parapet,  someone  shouted  out  to  him  to 
"  duck,"  as  he  was  rather  a  tall  man. 
Evidently  he  did  not  hear,  and  turned 
around  to  ascertain  what  was  said,  when 
the  sniper  shot  him  through  the  head. 


ENEMY    BOMBS    BURSTING    NEAR    THE    TRENCHES 
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The  same  sniper  had  got  several  of  our 
men  as  well.  lie  lay  out  in  a  shell-crater 
about  thirty  yards  in  front  oj  his  own 
trenches,  and  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that  our  guns  got  him  the  next  day. 

During  April  the  Seaforths  and  the 
Highland  Light  Infantry  marched  under 
sealed  orders  to  the  Ypres  district,  and  took 
part  in  the  severe  fighting  around  Hill  60 
and  the  second  battle  of  Ypres. 

After  the  successful  firing  of  our  mines 
under  Hill  60,  the  King's  Own  Scottish 
Borderers  and  the  Royal  West  Kent  Regiment 
captured  the  hill  without  much  difficulty. 

Meantime  the  Seaforths  and  Highland 
Light  Infantry  were  engaged  in  an  attack 


into  the  tf-enches  held  by  the  Cameron 
Highlanders  and  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders.  They  gained  part  of  a  trench, 
but  were  finally  ejected  by  the  Royal  Scots. 
As  an  instance  of  the  grit  and  dogged  fighting 
of  these  brave  sons  of  Scotland,  it  may  be 
stated  that  these  ^  trenches  changed  hands 
several  times,  until  thoy  were  absolutely 
obliterated. 

After  the  second  battle  of  Ypres,  the 
Seaforths,  Highland  Light  Infantry,  Black 
Watch,  and  other  Scotch  battalions  in  the 
Indian  Corps,  were  withdrawn  to  rest  and  refit, 
some  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merville,  which 
at  that  time  w^as  the  headquarters  of  the 
General  Officer  commanding  the  Indian  Corps. 


HIGHLANDERS    SKIRMISHING    THROUGH    A    VACATED     VILLAGE. 


on  St.  Julien,  and  occupied  it  for  a  time,  but 
were  eventually  driven  out  by  gas. 

Scottish  regiments  played  an  important 
part  in  restoring  normal  conditions  after 
the  use  of  gas  by  the  Germans  in  the 
second  battle  of  Ypres,  and  the  heavy 
artillery  and  infantry  attacks  on  April  9, 
1915,  had  broken  our  lines.  The  Argyll 
and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  with  another 
regiment,  attacked  and  connected  up  our 
original  trenches  with  our  new  lines. 
On  the  following  day  the  Cameron 
Highlanders  and  the  Royal  Scots,  with  two 
battalions  of  the  King's  Royal  Rifles,  repulsed 
a  German  attack  with  heavy  loss. 

On  the  12th  the  Germans  again  attacked 
in  force,  having  poured  a  heavv  artillery  fire 


Later  on— in  September,  1915— they  left 
for  the  operations  in  Mesopotamia,  where 
they  did  all  that  any  troops  could  do,  under 
the  adverse  conditions  of  transport,  etc., 
prevailing. 

The  Scottish  regiments  suffered  heavily  in 
the  East,  but  their  glory  is  all  the  greater 
for  their  share  in  finally  avenging  General 
Townshend's  surrender  at  Kut,  in  the  brilliant 
capture  of  Baghdad. 

During  the  battle  of  Festubert,  which 
opened  on  May  9,  a  Highland  Division 
played  an  important  part,  together  with 
the  Canadians  and  other  units,  in  gaining 
considerable  ground  and  taking  some 
hundreds  of  prisoners. 

Scottish  Territorial  troops  took  part  in  the 
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fighting  at  Hooge  on  August  9,  1915.  The 
15th  Scottish  Division  of  the  New  Armies 
won  well-merited  praise  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  for  their  brilliant  attack  on  Loos 
and  Hill  70  on  September  25.  Sir  John 
French  said  :  '*  The  15th  Division  carried 
out  its  advance  with  the  greatest  vigour,  in 
spite  of  its  left  flank  being  exposed.     The 


the  Highland  Light  Infantry  were  at  Souchez 
and  Vilny  Ridge,  near  that  elevation  known 
to  every  Tommy  at  the  Front  as  "  The 
Pimple."  One  of  the  largest  mine  craters, 
called  Love's,  from  the  officer  who  fired 
it,  is  situated  in  that  district. 

From  Souchez  the  Highland  Light  Infantry 
went  with  their  Division,  last  September,  to 


SURVIVORS    OF    THE    TWENTY-ONE    MEN    OF    THE    SEAFORTIIS    WHO    HAVE    RECEIVED    THE    D.C.M. — 
R.S.M.    SUTHERLAND,    SERG.    PORTER,    CORPL.    WARD,    CORPL.    REID,    LANCE-CORPL.    MACLEOD. 


attack  was  admirably  delivered,  and  in 
little  more  than  an  hour  parts  of  the  Division 
occupied  Loos  and  its  outskirts." 

During  the  July  operations  on  the  Somme, 
while  the  Gordons,  Seaforths,  and  Eoyal 
Scots  were  hammering  away  at  the 
German  lines,  and  sharing  in  all  the  glories 
of  that  great  series  of  successful  advances, 


relieve  the  sorely  tried  Seaforths,  Gordons, 
and  Eoyal  Scots,  who  had  made  gallant  yet 
ineffectual  efforts  to  take  Beaumont  Hamel. 
The  51st  Highland  Division,  composed 
entirely  of  these  Scottish  regiments,  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  a  good  part  of  the 
fitrhting  around  several  of  these  famous 
German  fortresses,  now  securely  in  our  hands. 
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The  Highland  Light  Infantry,  iu  the  atUck 
at  Deville  Wood,  did  a  smart  piece  of  work 
in  bringing  up  bombs  and  spare  ammunition, 
and  thus  saved  a  very  awkward  local  situation. 
They  went  back  to  rest  after  Deville  Wood, 
and  in  September  their  Division  w^as  sent  up 
to  Beaumont  Hamel  to  relieve  the  Guards. 


for  October  25,  with  the  aid  of  "  Tanks,"  in 
w4iich  the  Scotch  troops  were  to  take 
part,  was  thus  unavoidably  delayed  until 
November  11.  However,  one  advantage 
accrued  to  us  from  this  delay,  as  our 
heavy  guns  caught  the  Germans  asleep, 
and   the  ten    minutes'  bombardment    took 


OFFICERS    SNATCHING    A    FEW    MOMENTS'    KESPITE    FROM    TRENCH    DIGGING. 


One  great  disadvantage  of  our  late  start 
in  our  last  summer  campaign  w^as  that  the 
heavy  rainy  weather  of  autumn  set  in  and 
robbed  us  of  the  full  fruits  of  our  great 
effort.  Attacks  which  were  planned  for  a 
certain  day  were  often  delayed  owing  to  the 
wretched  weather.     One  such  attack,  planned 


heavy  toll  of  the  unsuspecting  Huns  in  their 
dug-outs. 

The  Highland  Light  Infantry  and  their 
Division,  w^ho  had  lain  out  in  front  of  our 
trenches  in  "No  Man's  Land,"  pressed 
forward  in  one  great  sweep,  as  soon  as  our 
artillery  fire  lifted,  on  to  the  German  second 


.^^*; '  •%,i»iLis.^-'  '^.. 


iATHING    IN    A    FRENCH    CANAL    WITHIN     A    SHELLED    AREA. 


lines.  Thus,  by  perfect  team  work  between 
observers,  artillery,  and  infantry,  two  lines 
of  trenches  were  stormed. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  this 
titanic  struggle  Scotland's  sons  have  done 
their  bit.  There  is  not  a  theatre  of  war  in 
which  they  have  not  played  an  important 
role.     They  formed  a  striking  part  of  our 


original  Expeditionary  Force  to  France. 
They  were  among  the  first  to  go  to  East 
Africa.  They  hurriedly  left  India's  broad 
plains,  with  their  blood  thinned  with  its  hot 
climate,  to  stand  the  rigours  of  trench  warfare 
in  the  mud-soaked,  dismal  trenches  of  France 
and  Flanders.  They  were  foremost  in  the 
landings    on    the    bullet-swept    beaches   of 


A    GAME    OF    FOOTBALL. 
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Gallipoli,  represented  bj  the  Royal  Scots, 
King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers,  and  Scottish 
Rifles.  Their  bagpipes  have  echoed  among 
the  bleak  Balkan  hills,  and  their  skirt  and 
tartan  clashed  with  the  picturesque  native 
costumes  of  the  Greeks  of  old  Thermopylae. 

In  all  the  stirring  engagements  0/  this 
great  world  drama  Scottish  troops  have  ever 
been  in  the  van.  Her  sons  have  proved 
worthy  of  the  country  w^hich  looked  down 
with  disdain  upon  the  cohorts  of  Ogesar, 
which  made  its  name  immortal  at  Bannock- 
burn,  which  brought  hope  to  that  beleaguered 
garrison  of  men,  women,  and  children  shut 
up  at  Lucknow — no  music  in  all  the  world 
sounded  sweeter  to  those  sorely- besieged 
ones  than  the  strains  of  "The  Campbells  Are 
Coming!"— and  whose  "thin  red  Hne  "  at 


Balaclava  has  been  an  inspiration  to  many  a 
Highland  regiment  on  the  Western  Front 
to-day. 

To  the  German  cry  of  "  Deutschland  liber 
Alles,"  the  martial  clans  of  Highlander  and 
Lowlander  alike  answer  the  challenge  with 
the  stirring  strains  of  '•  Scotland  for  Ever  ! " 
echoed  by  thousands  of  huge  hammers  and 
forges  in  busy  shipyards,  straining  every 
nerve  to  release  new  hulls  to  Mother 
Ocean. 

Bank  managers  and  "  captams  of  industry  " 
from  across  the  Border  are  firing  the  "  silver 
bullets,"  so  that  in  the  final  reckoning, 
when  peace  once  more  returns,  Scotland, 
as  ever,  will  have  proved  herself,  like  her 
granite  hills,  an  immutable  bulwark  of  the 
British  Empire. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  A  FRIEND  WHO 
DIED  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 


^OMETIMES,  when  faith  and  patience  fail, 
^^    I  envy  from  afar  my  friend, 
Who  smiles  somewhere  within  the  veil, 
Knowing  the  end. 


He  saw  not,  as  we  see,  the  shame, 
The  glare  of  hell  in  human  eyes, 
The  lust  that  sets  the  cheeks  aflame. 
The  craft,  the  lies. 


Sometimes  I  pity  him,  who  lay 

In  harbour  with  his  canvas  furl'd 
Before  the  long-pent  storm  that  Day 
Broke  on  the  world. 


For,  oh,  he  knew  not  what  they  were, 

The  boys  who  voyaged  by  his  side, 
They  laughed  and  played  when  winds  were  fair- 
But  how  they  died  I 
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EYE  TO  EYE 

By  EDGAR  WALLACE 

Illustrated    by    Maurice    Greiffenhagen,   A.R.A. 


ONES,"  said  Captain 
Hamilton,  in 
despair,  *'you 
will  never  be  a 
Napoleon." 

"  Dear  old  sir  and 
brother-officer," 
said  Lieutenant 
Tibbetts — whom 
all  men  called 
Bones — "  you  are  a  jolly  old  pessimist." 

Bones  was  by  way  of  being  examined  in 
subjects  A,  B,  0,  and  D,  for  promotion  to 
captaincy,  and  Hamilton  was  the  examining 
officer.  By  all  the  rules  and  laws  and 
strict  regulations  which  govern  military 
examinations.  Bones  had  not  only  failed,  but 
he  had  seriously  jeopardised  his  right  to  his 
lieutenancy,  if  every  man  had  his  due. 

"  Now,  let  me  put  this,"  said  Hamilton. 
"  Suppose  you  were  in  charge  of  a  company 
of  men,  and  you  were  attacked  on  three 
sides,  and  you  had  a  river  behind  you  on 
the  fourth  side,  and  you  found  things  were 
going  very  hard  against  you.  What  would 
you  do  ?  " 

"Dear  old  sir,"  said  Bones  thoughtfully, 
and  screwing  his  face  into  all  manner  of 
contortions  in  his  efPort  to  secure  the  right 
answer,  "I  should  go  and  wet  my  heated 
brow  in  the  purling  brook,  then  I'd  take 
counsel  with  myself." 

"  You'd  lose,"  said  Hamilton,  with  a  groan. 
"That's  the  last  person  in  the  world  you 
should  go  to  for  advice.  Bones.  Suppose," 
he  said,  in  a  last  desperate  effort  to  awaken 
a  gleam  of  military  intelligence  in  his 
subordinate's  mind,  "suppose  you  were 
trekking  through  the  forest  with  a  hundred 
rifles,  and  you  found  your  way  barred  by 
a  thousand  armed  men.  What  would  you 
do?" 

"  Go  back,"  said  Bones,  "  and  jolly  quick, 
dear  old  fellow." 

"  Go  back  .^  What  would  you  go  back 
for  ?  "  asked  the  other,  in  asfconishment. 


"To  make  my  will,"  said  Bones  firmly, 
"and  to  write  a  few  letters  to  dear  old 
friends  in  the  far  homeland.  I  have  friends. 
Ham,"  he  said,  with  dignity,  "jolly  old 
people  who  listen  for  my  footsteps,  and  to 
whom  my  voice  is  music,  dear  old  fellow." 

"  What  other  illusions  do  they  suffer 
from  ?  "  asked  Hamilton  offensively,  closing 
his  book  with  a  bang.  "  Well,  you  will  be 
sorry  to  learn  that  I  shall  not  recommend 
you  for  promotion." 

"Y^ou  don't  mean  that,"  said  Bones 
hoarsely. 

"  I  mean  that,"  said  Hamilton. 

"  Well,  I  thought,  if  I  had  a  pal  to  examine 
me,  I  would  go  through  with  flying  colours." 

"  Then  I  am  not  a  pal.  You  don't  suggest," 
said  Hamilton,  with  ominous  dignity,  "  that 
I  would  defraud  the  public  by  lying  as  to 
the  qualities  of  a  deficient  character  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Bones,  nodding  vigorously, 
"  for  my  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  child." 
The  child  was  that  small  native  whom  Bones 
had  rescued  and  adopted. 

"  Not  even  for  the  sake  of  the  child,"  said 
Hamilton,  with  an  air  of  finality.  "Bones, 
you're  ploughed." 

Bones  did  not  speak, and  Hamilton  gathered 
together  the  papers,  forms,  and  paraphernalia 
of  examination. 

He  lifted  his  head  suddenly,  to  discover 
that  Bones  was  staring  at  him.  It  was  no 
ordinary  stare,  but  something  that  was  a 
little  uncanny.  "  What  the  dickens  are  you 
looking  at  ? " 

Bones  did  not  speak.  His  round  eyes  were 
fixed  on  his  superior  in  an  unwinking  glare. 

"When  I  said  you  had  failed,"  said 
Hamilton  kindly,  "  I  meant,  of  course " 

"That  I'd  passed,"  muttered  Bones 
excitedly.  "  Say  it,  Ham — say  it  !  '  Bones, 
congratulations,  dear  old  lad ' " 

"  I  meant,"  said  Hamilton  coldly,  "  that 
you  have  another  chance  next  month." 

The  face  of  Lieutenant  Tibbetts  twisted 
into    a    painful    contortion.       "It    didn't 
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.work ! "  he  said  bitterly,  and  stalked  from 
the  room. 

"  Eum  beggar  !  "  thought  HamiltoD,  and 
grinned  to  himself. 

"  Have  you  noticed  anything  strange  about 
Bones?"  asked  Patricia  Hamilton  the  next 
day. 

Her  brother  looked  at  her  over  his  news- 
paper. "The  strangest  thing  about  Bones 
is  Bones,"  he  said,  "  and  that  I  am  compelled 
to  notice  every  day  of  my  life." 

She  looked  up  at  Sanders,  who  was  idly 
pacing  the  stoep  of  the  Residency.  "  Have 
you,  Mr.  Sanders  ?  " 

Sanders  paused.  "  Beyond  the  fact  that  he 
is  rather  preoccupied  and  stares  at  one " 

"  That  is  it,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  knew  I 
w^as  right — he  stares  horribly.  He  has  been 
doing  it  for  a  week — ^just  staring.  Do  you 
think  he  is  ill  ?  " 

"He  has  been  moping  in  his  hut  for 
the  past  week,"  said  Hamilton  thoughtfully, 
"  but  I  was  hoping  that  it  meant  that  he  was 
swotting  for  his  exam.    But  staring — I  seem 


to  remember " 

The  subject  of  the  discussion  made  his 
appearance  at  the  far  end  of  the  square  at 
that  moment,  and  they  w^atched  him.  First 
he  walked  slowly  toward  the  Houssa  sentry, 
who  shouldered  his  arms  in  salute.  Bones 
halted  before  the  soldier  and  stared  at  him. 
Somehow,  the  watchers  on  the  stoep  knew 
that  he  was  staring — there  was  something 
"  so  fixed,  so  tense  in  his  attitude.  Then, 
without  warning,  the  sentry's  hand  passed 
across  his  body,  and  the  rifle  came  down  to 
the  "  present." 

"  What  on  earth  is  he  doing  ?  "  demanded 
the  outraged  Hamilton,  for  sentries  do  not 
present  arms  to  subaltern  officers. 

Bones  passed  on.  He  stopped  before  one 
of  the  huts  in  the  married  lines,  and  stared 
at  the  wife  of  Sergeant  Abiboo.  He  stared 
long  and  earnestly,  and  the  woman,  giggling 
uncomfortably,  stared  back.  Then  she  began 
to  dance. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake "  gasped  Sanders, 

as  Bones  passed  on. 

"  Bones  1 "  roared  Hamilton. 

Bones  turned  first  his  head,  then  his  body 
toward  the  Residency,  and  made  his  slow  way 
to  the  group. 

"  What  is  happening  ?  "  asked  Hamilton. 

The  face  of  Bones  w^as  flushed  ;  there  w^as 
triumph  in  his  eye — triumph  which  his  pose 
of  nonchalance  could  not  wholly  conceal. 
"  What  is  happening,  dear  old  officer  ?  "  he 
asked  innocently,  and  stared. 
^    "  What  the  dickens  are  you  goggling  at  ?  " 


demanded  Hamilton  irritably.  "  And  please 
explain  why  you  told  the  sentry  to  present 
arms  to  you." 

"I  didn't  tell  him,  dear  old  sir  and 
superior  captain,"  said  Bones.  His  eyes 
never  left  Hamilton's ;  he  stared  with  a 
fierceness  and  with  an  intensity  that  was  little 
short  of  ferocious. 

"Confound  you,  what  are  you  staring 
at  ?  Aren't  you  well  ?  "  demanded  Hamilton 
wrathfully. 

Bones  blinked.  "Quite  well,  sir  and 
comrade,"  he  said  gravely.  "  Pardon  the 
question — did  you  feel  a  curious  and 
unaccountable  inclination  to  raise  your  right 
hand  and  salute  me  ?  " 

"  Did  I — what  ?  "  demanded  his  dum- 
founded  superior. 

"  A  sort  of  itching  of  the  right  arm — an 
almost  overpowerin'  inclination  to  touch 
your  hat  to  poor  old  Bones  ?  " 

Hamilton  drew  a  long  breath.  "  I  felt  an 
almost  overpowering  desire  to  lift  my  foot," 
he  said  significantly. 

"Look  at  me  again,"  said  Bones  calmly. 
"  Fix  your  eyes  on  mine  an'  think  of  nothin'. 
Now  shut  your  eyes.  Now  you  can't  open 
'em." 

"Of  course  I  can  open  them,"  said 
Hamilton.  "  Have  you  been  drinking, 
Bones  ?  " 

A  burst  of  delighted  laughter  from  the 
girl  checked  Bones's  indignant  denial.  "  I 
know ! "  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands. 
"  Bones  is  trying  to  mesmerise  you  !  " 

"  What  ?  " 

The  scarlet  face  of  Bones  betrayed  him. 
"  Power  of  the  human  eye,  dear  old  sir,"  he 
said  hurriedly.  "  Some  people  have  it — it's 
a  gift.  I  discovered  it  the  other  day  after 
readin'  an  article  in  '  The  Scientific  Healer.'  " 

"  Phew  !  "  Hamilton  whistled.  "  So,"  he 
said,  with  dangerous  calm,  "all  this  staring 
and  gaping  of  yours  means  that,  does  it  ?  1 
remember  now.  When  I  was  examining  you 
for  promotion  the  other  day,  you  stared. 
Trying  to  mesmerise  me  ?  " 

"Let bygones  be  bygones, dear  old  friend," 
begged  Bones. 

"And  when  I  asked  you  to  produce  the 
company  pay-sheets,  which  you  forgot  to 
bring  up  to  date,  you  stared  at  me  !  " 

"  It's  a  gift,"  said  Bones  feebly. 

"  Oh,  Bones,"  said  the  girl  slowly,  "  you 
stared  at  me,  too,  after  I  refused  to  go 
picnicking  with  you  on  the  beach." 

"  All's  fair  in  love  an'  war,"  said  Bones 
vaguely.     "  It's  a  wonderful  gift." 

"  Have  you  ever  mesmerised  anybody  ?  " 
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asked  Hamilfcon  curiously,  and  Bones 
brightened  up. 

"Rather,  dear  old  sir,"  he  said.  "Jolly 
old  Ali,  my  secretary — goes  off  in  a  regular 
trance  on  the  slightest  provoaition.  Fact, 
dear  old  Ham." 

Hamilton  clapped  his  hands,  and  his 
orderly,  dozing  in  the  shade  of  the  verandah, 
rose  up.  "Go,  bring  Ali  Mahraut,"  said 
Hamilton.  And  when  the  man  had  gone  : 
"  Are  you  under  the  illusion  that  you  made 
the  sentry  present  arms  to  you,  and  Abiboo's 
woman  dance  for  you,  by  the  magic  of  your 
eye  ?  " 

"  You  saw,"  said  the  complacent  Bones. 
"  It's  a  wonderful  gift,  dear  old  Ham.  As 
soon  as  I  read  the  article,  I  tried  it  on  Ali. 
Got  him,  first  pop  !  " 

The  girl  was  bubbling  with  suppressed 
laughter,  and  there  was  a  twinkle  in  Sanders's 
eye.  "  I  recall  that  you  saw  me  in  connection 
with  shooting  leave  in  the  N'gorabi." 

"  Yes,  sir  and  Excellency,"  said  the  miser- 
able Bones. 

"  And  I  said  that  I  thought  it  inadvisable, 
because  of  the  trouble  in  the  bend  of  the 
Isisi  River." 

"  Yes,  Excellency  and  sir,"  agreed  Bones 
dolefully. 

"  And  then  you  stared." 

"  Did  I,  dear  old Did  I,  sir  ?  " 

His  embarrassment  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  Ali.  So  buoyant  a  soul  had  Bones, 
that  from  the  deeps  of  despair  into  which  he 
was  beginning  to  sink  he  rose  to  heights  of 
confidence,  not  to  say  self-assurance,  that  were 
positively  staggering. 

"Miss  Patricia,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
said  Bones  briskly,  "we  have  here  Ali 
Mahmut,  confidential  servant  and  faithful 
retainer.  I  will  now  endeavour  to  demon- 
strate the  power  of  the  human  eye." 

He  met  the  stolid  gaze  of  All  and  stared. 
He  stared  terribly  and  alarmingly,  and  All, 
to  do  him  justice,  stared  back. 

"Close  your  eyes,"  commanded  Bones. 
"  You  can't  open  them,  can  you  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Ali,  who  had  spent  his  youth 
in  the  laboratory  of  a  coast  scientist,  and  had 
acquired  the  terminology  of  science,  "  optics 
of  subject  are  hermetically  sealed." 

"I  will  now  put  him  in  a  trance,"  said 
Bones,  and  waved  his  hand  mysteriously. 
Ali  rocked  backward  and  forward,  and  would 
have  fq,llen  but  for  the  supporting  arm  of 
the  demonstrator.  "He  is  now  insensible 
to  pain,"  said  Bones  proudly. 

"Lend  me  your  hatpin,  Pat,"  said 
Hamilton. 


"I  will  now  awaken  him,"  said  Bones 
hastily,  and  snapped  his  fingers.  Ali  rose 
to  his  feet  with  great  dignity.  "Thank 
you,  Ali ;  you  may  go,"  said  his  master,  and 
turned,  ready  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  the  party. 

"Do  you  seriously  beheve  that  you 
mesmerised  that  old  humbug  ?  " 

Bones  drew  himself  erect,  "Sir  and 
captain,"  he  said  stitfiy,  "do  you  suggest 
I  am  a  jolly  old  impostor?  You  saw  the 
sentry,  sir,  you  saw  the  woman,  sir." 

"And  I  saw  Ali,"  said  Hamilton,  nodding, 
"and  I'll  bet  he  gave  the  sentry  something 
and  the  woman  something  to  plav  the  s-oat 
for  you. 

Bones  bowed  slightly  and  distantly.  "  I 
cannot  discuss  my  powers,  dear  old  sir  ;  you 
realise  that  there  are  some  subjects  too 
delicate  to  broach  except  with  kindred 
spirits.  I  shall  continue  my  studies  of 
psychic  mysteries  undeterred  by  the  cold 
breath  of  scepticism."  ;He  saluted  everybody, 
and  departed  with  chin  up  and  shoulders 
squared,  a  picture  of  offended  dignity. 

That  night  Sanders  lay  in  bed,  snuggled 
up  on  his  right  side,  which  meant  that  he 
had  arrived  at  the  third  stage  of  comfort 
which  precedes  that  fading  away  of  material 
life  which  men  call  sleep.  Half  consciously 
he  listened  to  the  drip,  drip,  drip  of  rain 
on  the  stoep,  and  promised  himself  that  he 
would  call  upon  Abiboo  in  the  morning,  to 
explain  the  matter  of  a  choked  gutter,  for 
Abiboo  had  sworn,  by  the  Prophet  and 
certain  minor  relatives  of  the  Great  One, 
that  he  had  cleared  every  bird's  nest  from 
the  ducts  about  the  Residency. 

Drip,  drip,  drip,  drip,  drip  ! 

Sanders  sank  with  luxurious  leisure  into 
the  nothingness  of  the  night. 

Drip- tap,  drip-tap,  drip- tap  ! 

He. opened  his  eyes  slowly,  slid  one  leg 
out  of  bed,  and  groped  for  his  slippers.  He 
slipped  into  the  silken  dressing-gown  which 
had  been  flung  over  the  end  of  the  bed, 
corded  it  about  him,  and  switched  on  the 
electric  light.  Then  he  passed  out  into  the 
big  common  room,  with  its  chairs  drawn 
together  in  overnight  comradeship,  and  the 
solemn  tick  of  the  big  clock  to  emphasise 
the  desolation.  He  paused  a  second  to 
switch  on  the  lights,  then  went  to  the  door 
and  flung  it  open. 

"  Enter  !  "  he  said  in  Arabic. 

The  man  w^ho  came  m  was  naked,  save 
for  a  tarboosh  on  his  head  and  a  loin-cloth 
about  his  middle.  His  slim  body  shone  with 
moisture,  and  where  he  stood  on  the  white 


'  Bones  stood  by  without  moviDg,  without  seeing  or  hearing.' 
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matting  were  two  little  pools.  Kaiio  from 
bis  brown  feet  to  the  soaked  fez,  he  stood 
erect  with  that  curious  assumption  of  pride 
and  equality  which  the  Mussulman  bears 
with  less  offence  to  his  superiors  than  any 
other  race. 

"Peace  on  this  house,"  he  said,  raising 
his  hand. 

".Speak,  Ahmet,"  said  Sanders,  dropping 
into  a  big  chair  and  stretching  back,  with 
his  clasped  hands  behind  his  head.  He  eyed 
the  man  gravely  and  without  resentment, 
for  no  spy  would  tap  upon  his  window  at 
night  save  that  the  business  was  a  bad  one. 

"  Lord,"  said  the  man,  "  it  is  shameful 
that  I  should  wake  your  lordship  from  your 
beautiful  dream,  but  I  came  with  the 
river."  '^  He  looked  down  at  his  master, 
and  in  the  way  of  certain  Kano  people,  who 
are  dialecticians  to  a  man,  he  asked  :  "  Lord, 
it  is  written  in  the  Sura  of  Ya-Sin,  'To 
the  sun  it  is  not  given  to  overtake  the 
moon ' " 

"'Nor  dotb  the  night  outstrip  the  day, 
but  each  in  his  own  sphere  doth  journey 
on,'  "  finished  Sanders  patiently.  "  Thus  also 
begins  the  Sura  of  the  Cave  :  '  Praise  be  to 
God,  Who  hath  sent  down  the  book  to  His 
servant,  and  hath  put  no  crookedness  into  it.' 
Therefore,  Ahmet,  be  plain  to  me,  and  leave 
your  good  speeches  till  you  meet  the 
abominable  Sufi." 

The  man  sank  to  his  haunches.  "  Lord," 
he  said,  "from  the  bend  of  the  river,  where 
the  Isisi  divides  the  land  of  the  N'gombi 
from  the  lands  of  the  Good  Chief,  I  came, 
travelling  by  day  and  night  with  the  river, 
for  many  strange  things  have  happened 
which  are  too  wonderful  for  me.  This  Chief 
Busesi,  whom  all  men  call  good,  has  a 
daughter  by  his  second  wife.  In  the  year  of 
the  High  Crops  she  was  given  to  a  stranger 
from  the  forest,  him  they  call  Gufuri-Bululu, 
and  he  took  her  away  to  live  in  his  hut." 

Sanders  sat  up.     "  Go  on,  man,"  he  said. 

"  Lord,  she  has  returned  and  performs 
wonderful  magic,"  said  the  man,  "for  by  the 
wonder  of  her  eyes  she  can  make  dead  men 
live  and  live  men  die,  and  all  people  are 
afraid.  Also,  lord,  there  was  a  wise  man  in 
the  forest,  who  was  blind,  and  he  had  a 
daughter  who  was  the  prop  arid  staff  of  him, 
and  because  of  his  wisdom,  and  because  she 
hated  all  who  rivalled  her,  the  woman  D'rona 
Gufuri  told  certain  men  to  seize  the  girl  and 
hold  her  in  a  deep  pool  of  water  until  she 
was  dead." 

*  I  came  when  I  could. 


"  This  is  a  bad  palaver,"  said  Sanders  ; 
"  but  you  shall  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
the  wonder  of  her  eyes." 

"  Lord,"  said  the  man,  "  she  looks  upon 
men,  and  they  do  her  will.  Now,  it  is  her 
will  that  there  shall  be  a  great  dance  on  the 
Rind  of  the  Moon,  and  after  she  shall  send 
the  spears  of  the  people  of  Busesi — who  is 
old  and  silly,  and  for  this  reason  is  called 
good — against  the  N'gombi  folk." 

"  Oh,"  said  Sanders,  biting  his  lip  in 
thought,  "  by  the  wonder  of  her  eyes  !  " 

"  Lord,"  said  the  man,  "  even  I  have  seen 
this,  for  she  has  stricken  men  to  the  ground 
by  looking  at  them,  and  some  she  has  made 
mad,  and  others  foolish." 

Sanders  turned  his  head  at  a  noise  from 
the  doorway.  The  tall  figure  of  Hamilton 
stood  peering  sleepily  at  the  light. 

"I  heard  your  voice,"  he  said  apologeti- 
cally.    "  What  is  the  trouble  ?  " 

Briefly  Sandei^  related  the  story  the  man 
had  told. 

"  Wow  !  "  said  Hamilton,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
delight. 

"  What's  wrong  ?  " 

"  Bones  !  "  shouted  Hamilton.  "  Bones  is 
the  fellow.  Let  him  go  up  and  subdue  her 
with  his  eye.  He's  the  very  fellow.  I'll  go 
over  and  call  him,  sir." 

He  hustled  into  his  clothing,  slipped  on  a 
mackintosh,  and,  making  his  way  across  the 
dark  square,  admitted  himself  to  the  sleeping 
hut  of  Lieutenant  Tibbetts.  By  the  light 
of  his  electric  torch  he  discovered  the 
slumberer.  Bones  lay  on  his  back,  his 
large  mouth  wide  open,  one  thin  leg  thrust 
out  from,  the  covers,  and  he  was  making 
strange  noises.  Hamilton  found  the  lamp 
and  lit  it,  then  he  proceeded  to  the  heart- 
breaking task  of  waking  his  subordinate. 
"  Up,  you  lazy  devil !  "  he  shouted,  shaking 
Bones  by  the  shoulder. 

Bones  opened  his  eyes  and  blinked  rapidly. 
"  On  the  word  '  One  ! '  "  he  said  hoarsely, 
J  "  carry  the  left  foot  ten  inches  to  the  left 
front,  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  rifle 
to  a  horizontal  position  at  the  right  side. 
One  ! " 

"  Wake  up,  wake  up.  Bones  !  " 

Bones  made  a  wailing  noise.  It  was  the 
noise  of  a  mother  panther  who  has  returned 
to  her  lair  to  discover  that  her  offspring 
have  been  eaten  by  wild  pigs.  "Whar-r- 
ow-ow  ! "  he  said,  and  turned  over  on  his 
right  side. 

Hamilton  pocketed  his  torch,  and,  lifting 
Bones  bodily  from  the  bed,  let  him  fall  with 
a  thud. 


EYE    TO    EYE. 
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Bones  scrambled  up,  staring.  *'  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury,"  he  said,  "  I  stand  before  you  a 
ruined  man.  Drink  has  been  my  downfall, 
as  the  dear  old  judge  remarked.  I  did  kill 
Wilfred  Morgan,  and  I  plead  the  unwritten 
law."  He  saluted  stiffly,  collapsed  on  to  his 
pillow,  and  fell  instantly  into  a  deep  child -like 
sleep. 

Hamilton  groaned.  He  had  had  occasion  ' 
to  wake  Bones  from  his  beauty  sleep  before, 
but  he  had  never  been  as  bad  as  this.  He 
took  a  soda  siphon  from  the  little  sideboard 
and  depressed  the  lever,  holding  the  outlet 
above  his  victim's  head. 

Bones  leapt  up  with  a  roar.  "Hello, 
Ham  !  "  he  said  quite  sanely.  "  Well,  dear  old 
officer,  this  is  the  finish  !  You  stand  by 
the  lifeboat  an'  shoot  down  anybody  who 
attempts  to  leave  the  ship  before  the  torpedoes 
are  saved.  I'm  goin'  down  into  the  hold  to 
have  a  look  at  the  women  an'  children."  He 
saluted,  and  was  stepping  out  into  the  wet 
night,  when  Hamilton  caught  his  arm. 

"'  Steady,  the  Buffs,  my  sleeping  beauty  ! 
Dress  yourself.     Sanders  wants  you." 

Bones  nodded.  "I'll  just  drive  over  and 
see  him,"  he  said,  climbed  back  into  bed, 
and  was  asleep  in  a  second. 

Hamilton  put  out  the  hght  and  went  back 
to  the  Residency.  "  I  hadn't  the  heart  to 
cut  his  ear  off,"  he  said  regretfully.  "  I'm 
afraid  we  shan't  be  able  to  consult  Bones  till 
the  morning." 

Sanders  nodded.  "Anyway,  I  will  wait 
for  the  morning.  I  have  told  Abiboo  to  get 
stores  and  wood  aboard,  and  to  have  steam  in 
the  Zaire.     Let  us  emulate  Bones." 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  "  said  Hamilton  piously. 

Bones  came  blithely  to  breakfast,  a  dapper 
and  a  perfectly  groomed  figure.  He  received 
the  news  of  the  ominous  happenings  in  the 
N'gombi  country  with  that  air  of  profound 
solemnity  which  so  annoyed  Hamilton. 

"  I  wish  you  had  called  me  in  the  night," 
he  said  gravely.  "  Dear  old  officer,  I  think 
it  was  due  to  me." 

"Called  you!  Called  you!  Why- 
why "  spluttered  Hamilton. 

"In  fact,  we  did  call  you,  Bones,  but  we 
could  not  wake  you,"  smoothed  Sanders. 

A  look  of  amazement  spread  over  the 
knobbly  face  of  Lieutenant  Tibbt^tts.  "  You 
called  me  ?  "  he  asked  incredulously.  "  Called 
me  ?  " 

"  You !  "  hissed  Hamilton.  "  I  not  only 
called  you,  but  I  kicked  you.  I  poured 
water  on  you,  and  I  chucked  you  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  hut  and  dropped  you." 

A  faint  but  unbelieving  smile  from  Bones. 


"  xire  you  sure  it  was  me,  dear  old  officer  ?  " 
he  asked,  and  Hamilton  choked.  "I  only 
ask,"  said  Bones,  turning  blandly  to  the  girl, 
"  because  I'm  a  notoriously  light  sleeper, 
dear  old  Miss  Patricia.  The  slightest  stir 
wakes  me,  and  instantly  I'm  in  possession  of 
all  my  faculties.  Bosambo  calls  me  'Eye- 
That-JSTever-Shuts ' — -" 

"  Bosambo  is  a  notorious  leg-puller," 
interrupted  Hamilton  irritably.  "Eeally, 
Bones " 

"  Often,  dear  old  sister,"  Bones  went  on 
impressively,  "  campin'  out  in  the  forest,  an' 
sunk  in  the  profound  sleep  which  youth 
an'  a  good  conscience  bring,  something  has 
wakened  me,  an'  I've  jumped  to  my  feet,  a 
revolver  in  my  ha^d,  an'  what  do  you  think 
it  was  ?  " 

"A  herd  of  wild  elephants  walking  on 
your  chest  ?  "  suggested  Hamilton. 

"What  do  you  think  it  was,  dear  old 
Patricia  niiss  ? "  persisted  Bones,  and  inter- 
rupted her  ingenious  speculation  in  his  usual 
aggravating  manner :  "  The  sound  of  a 
footstep  breakin'  a  twig  a  hundred  yards 
away ! " 

"  Wonderful !  "  sneered  Hamilton,  stirring 
his  coffee.  "  Bones,  if  you  could  only  spell, 
what  a  novelist  you'd  be  !  " 

"  The  point  is,"  said  Sanders,  with  good- 
humoured  patience,  which  brought,  for  some 
curious  reason,  a  warm  sense  of  intimacy  to 
the  girl,  "  you've  got  to  go  up  and  try  your 
eye  on  the  woman  D'rona  Gufuri." 

Bones  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  spoke 
with  deliberatiqn  and  importance,  for  he 
-realised  that  he,  and  only  he,  could  supply  a 
solution  to  the  difficulties  of  his  superiors. 

"  The  power  of  the  human  eye,  when 
applied  by  a  jolly  old  scientist  to  a  heathen, 
is  irresistible.  You  may  expect  me  down 
with  the  prisoner  in  four  days." 

"  She  may  be  more  trouble  than  you 
think,"  said  Sanders  seriously.  "  The 
longer  one  lives  in  native  lands,  the  less 
confident  can  one  be.  There  have  been 
remarkable  cases  of  men  possessing  the  power 
which  this  woman  has "  '      a 

"And  which  I  have,  sir  an'  Excellency,  to 
an  extraordinary  extent,"  interrupted  Bones 
firmly.     "  Have  no  fear." 


Thirty-six  hours  later  Bones  stood  before 
the  woman  D'rona  Gufuri. 

"  Lord,"  said  the  woman^  "  men  speak 
evilly  of  me  to  Sandi,  and  now  you  have 
come  to  take  me  to  the  Village  of  Irons." 
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"That  i§  true,  DVona,"  said  Bones,  and 
looked  into  her  eyes. 

"  Lord,"  said  the  woman,  speaking  slowly, 
"you  shall  go  hack  to  Sandi  and  say,  'I 
have  not  seen  the  woman  D'rona ' — for,  lord, 
is  this  not  truth  ?  " 

"  I'wa  !     I'wa  ! "  muttered  Bones  thickly. 

"You  cannot  see  me^  Tibbetti,  and  I  am 
not  here,"  said  the  w'oman,  and  she  spoke 
before  the  assembled  villagers,  who  stood, 
knuckles  to  teeth,  gazing  awe-stricken  upon 
the  scene. 

"  I  cannot  see  you,"  said  Bones  sleepily. 

"  And  now  you  cannot  hear  me,  lord  ?  " 

Bones  did  not  reply. 

The  woman  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led 
him  through  the  patch  of  wood  which  fringes 
the  river  and  separates  beach  from  village. 
None  followed  them  ;  even  the  two  Houssas 
who  formed  the  escort  of  Lieutenant  Tibbetts 
stayed  rooted  to  the  spot. 


Bones  passed  into  the  sh^idow  of  the  trees, 
the  woman's  hand  on  his  arni»  Then 
suddenly  from  the  undergrowth  rose  a  lank 
figure,  and  D'rona  of  the  Magic  Eye  felt  a 
bony  hand  at  her  throat.     She  laughed. 

"  0  man,  whoever  you  be,  look  upon  me 
in  this  light,  and  your  strength  shall  melt.*^' 

She  twisted  round  to  meet  her  assailant's 
face,  and  shrieked  aloud,  for  he  was  blind. 
And  Bones  stood*  by  without  moving, 
without  seeing  or  liearing,  whilst  the  strong 
hands  of  the  blind  witch-doctor,  whose 
daughter  she  had  slain,  crushed  the  life  from 
her  body. 


-  "Of  course,  sir,"  explained  Bones,  "you 
may  think  she  mesmerised  me.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  acted 
under  my  influence.  It's  a  moot  point,  sir 
an'  Excellency— jolly  moot ! " 


A  further  story  in  this  series  iv ill  appear  in,  the  next  numUr, 


'  HIGH     LIKE. 


"low  life." 
r.y   sir  edwin   lakdskkr,   r.a. 

From  the  originaU  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  A  rt. 
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THE  MAN  WHO 
RAN  AWAY 

By  THEODORE   GOODRIDGE   ROBERTS 

Illustrated  by  Dudley  Tennant 


IILLIAM    BRACE 

was  frying  bacon 
when  Sfceve  White, 
the  game  -  warden, 
stepped  into  the 
shack., 

"  I   guess  I   got 
the  goods  on  you 
this  time,"  said 
White. 
Brace  glanced  up, 
then  down  again  at  the  frying-pan. 

"Ye're  in  time  for  supper,  anyhow,"  he 
replied.  ^  - 

White  seated' himself  on  an  up-ended  box 
that  served  for  a  chair,  and  regarded  the 
other  pleasantly  and  curiously. 

"Didn't  think  you'd  make  a  break  like 
that,  Bill,"  he  said.  "  It  fair  sickens  me  to 
thinly  of  it." 

"What  the  devil  have  I  done  now, 
Steve  ?  "  asked  the  settler,  turning  the  slices 
of  bacon  in  the  pan. 

"Sank  the  blasted  head  in  tlie  crick, 
that's  what  ! " 

"  So  yeVe  found  a  head,  have  ye  ?  " 
"  Sure  thing.     Young  bull,  an'  not  more 
than  a  few  days  under  water." 

Brace  brought  the  frying-pan  over  to  the 
table  and  turned  the  crisp  bacon  into  a 
platter. 

"Why  are  ye  always  lookin*  out  for  me 
to  kill  moose  in  close  season  ? "  he  asked. 
"Ye've  never  caught  me  at  it  yet,  but, 
whenever  ye  find  a  horn  or  a  hide,  ye  try  to 
fasten  it  on  to  me.  I  ain't  the  only  settler 
on  Otter  Crick,  nor  yet  the  only  man  who 
runs  these  woods." 

"  But  you're  what  I  call  a  likely  character," 
returned  White.      "You're  a  natural-born 


hunter,  and  smart.     I  don't  hold  it  agin' 
joxii  Bill,  personally,  but  only  as  an  officer 
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of  the  law.  Why  didn't  you  sink  it  in  deep 
water,  while  you  were  about  it,  as  you  were 
too  lazy  to  bury  it  ?  " 

Brace  smiled  and  fetched  the  coffee-pot 
from  the  stove. 

"  Draw  up  and  go  to  it,  Steve,"  he  invited. 

The  game- warden  accepted  the  invitation. 
Both  men  ate  heartily  and,  for  a  time,  in 
silence. 

"You  sure  do  bake  fine  bread,"  remarked 
White  at  last. 

"Not  bad  for  a  lazy  man,"  returned 
Brace. 

White  looked  at  his  host  intently  with  the 
old  expression  of  friendly  curiosity  in  his 
eyes.  The  other  met  the  look  without  any 
sign  of  embarrassment.     He  smiled. 

"Ye  know  I  ain't  Jazy,"  he  said.  And 
then,  "Where  did  ye  find  the  head,  anyhow  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"Fair  in  front  of  your  landin'-place,  in 
about  four  foot  of  water,"  rephed  White. 

Brace  laughed.^ 

"  I  ain't  lazy,  Steve,  and  I  ain't  a  fool,  as 
ye  know,"  he  said.  "  If  I  had  a  moose  head 
to  hide  from  ye,  d'ye  reckon  I'd  siuk  it  in 
four  foot  of  water  fair  in  front  of  my  own 
landin'  ?    It  don't  sound  reasonable,  Steve." 

"No,  it  don't,"  admitted  White— "not 
unless  you're  even  smarter  than  I  take  ye 
for,"  he  added. 

They  lit  their  pipes.  The  summer  twilight 
deepened  to  dusk  at  the  open  door. 

"It  looks  to  me  as  if  someone  was  tryin' 
to  put  something  over  on  me,"  said  Brace. 
"  Now,  you  listen  close,  Steve,  to  the  way  I 
Siggev  it  out.  Here  I  am,  just  a  mite  over 
two  years  in  this  country,  farmin'  in  spring 
and  summer,  guidin'  and  huntin'  in  the  fall, 
and  trappin'  fur  in  the  winter,  and,  because 
I  know  my  business,  I'm  doing  well.  I 
took  a  lot  of  fur  last  winter,  as  yo  "know. 
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I  get  the  best  sports  who  come  in  for  huntiii', 
because  I'm  the  best  guide  hereabouts. 
Before  I  come  on  to  Otter  Crick,  Jim  Price 
was  the  cock  guide,  and  he  had  all  the 
trappin'  to  himself  ;  but  now  he's  Number 
Two.  I  guess  Jim  Price  would  Uke  fine  to 
get  me  out  of  this  country." 

"  You're  wrong  there,  Bill,"  returned  the 
game-warden.  **  Jim  Price  is  a  good  friend 
of.  yours.  He  was  crackin'  you  up  to  me 
only  yesterday." 

"  The  Har  f "  cried  Brace.  "  Heavens,  if  it 
didn't  make  me  so  all-fired  mad,  Pd  laugh  ! 
My  friend,  is  he  ?  ,  And  he  ain't  let  me  put 
a  foot  "across  his  door-sill  these  fourteen 
months!  Lets  down  my  fences  and  runs  his 
cattle  into  my  crops  !  Robs  my  traps  !  If 
ye  call  that  a  friend,  Steve,  then  I'm  all  for 
an  enemy  ! " 

"  Ye're  sore  at  him  for  chasin'  you  out  of 
the  house,  that's  the  trouble  with  you,"  said 
White.  "He  told  me  about  that.  You've 
been  pesterin'  his  daughter  ever  since  you 
come  into  this  country.  Bill,  and  you  know 
it.  '  You  wouldn't  take  '  No '  for  an  answer, 
so  Price  had  to  chase  you  away.  So  now 
you  imagine  all  manner  of  mean  things 
about  him."  , 

Brace  looked  angry.    He  laughed  harshly. 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  wouldn't 
take  '  No '  for  an  answer,  hey  ?  Who  told 
ye  that  ? " 

He  leaned  forward. 

"Steve  White,  I'll  tell  ye  some  more,"  he 
continued,  his  voice  fallen  quiet.  "Susan 
likes  me  fine— near  as  much  as  I  like  her— 
and  she'd  marry  me  to-morrow  but  for  her  , 
old  man.  He  don't  like  me,  and  he  don't 
want  Susan  to  leave  him.  He's  a  sneak  and 
a  liar.  If  ye  take  me  into  court  about  this 
here  moose-head,  I'll  fight.  Eight's  on  my 
side,  and  I'll  hire  the  best  lawyer  in  New 
Brunswick  to  see  that  the  truth  comes  out — 
and  the  truth'  is  that  Jim  Price  killed  the 
moose  and  sunk  the  head  in  front  of  my 
landin',  and  then  sent  you  along  to  find  it. 
I  know  what  Pm  talkin'  about,  and  so  does 
old  Gabe  Sacobie  know  the  truth.  You'd 
look  a  pretty  fool,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"Don't  overheat  yourself,  Brace.  What's 
all  this  you  and  Gabe  Sacobie  know  so 
much  about  ?  " 

-  "  Ye'll  hear  it  all  in  court.  Gabe's  afraid 
of  the  law,  but  he'll  come  and  talk  if  I  ask 
him  to.  Pm  telling  ye  this,  Steve,  because  I 
like  ye.  Jim  Price  will  get  his  medicine  if 
ye  arrest  me  for  this  moose-head,  and  ye'll 
eat  dirt,  ,  Folk  will  say  ye're  a  fool— yes,- 
and  they'll  say  ye  let  Price  throw  dust  in 


yer  eyes  because  ye  want  me  out  of  the 
country  as  much  as  he  does." 

"Why' should  I  want' you  out  of  the 
country  ?  " 

**  Because  ye're  after  my  .girl,  that's  why." 

The  game-warden  chewed  on  that  in 
silence  for  a  full  minute. 

"Bill,  you  may  have  the  goods  on  poor 
Jim  Price,  for  all  I  know,"  he  said.  "  You 
seem  to  think  so,  anyhow.  Now  let  me  tell 
you.  Before  you  come  to  Otter  Crick,  Price 
was  caught  killin'  moose  out  of  season,  and 
he  was  fined  one  hundred  dollars.  If  you 
prove  it  on  him  again,  he'll  go  to  fug. 
How  would  Susan  like  that?  What  would 
she  think  of  you  if  you  sent  her  father 
to  gaol?" 

"I  wouldn't  harm  Susan  for  all  the 
world,"  rephed  Brace.  "So  I  have  to  sit 
quiet  and  pay  one  hundred  dollars  for 
another  man's  crime,  do  I  ?  " 

"I've  sure  got  to  arrest  somebody.  It's 
you  or  Sacobie." 

"It's  me,  never  fear.  And  I'm  to  pay 
up  without  a  word — hand  over  one  hundred 
dollars  and  my  name  for  honesty  without 
a  kick  !  And  what'll  happen  when  Price 
works  the  same  trick  on  me  again  ?  Then 
I'll  go  to  gaol,  hey?  He's  bound  to  get 
me  out  of  this  country.  No,  Steve,  it  ain't 
good  enough.  I  don't  want  to  send  Price 
to  gaol,  because  Susan's  bis  daughter;  but 
I  ain't  goin'  to  let  him  or  you  or  any  other 
son  of  a  sea-cook  run  me  into  gaol.  If  I 
go  to  law,  I'll  dish  Price's  goose  for  him, 
sure,  so  I  guess  I'd  best  not  go  to  law. 
Reckon  I'd  best  work  it  out  some  other  way. 
Tell  ye  what  I'll  do,  Steve." 

"  What  ?  "  asked  the  game-warden. 

"This!"  cried  Brace,  springing  to  his 
feet  and  shooting  his  right  fist  quicker  than 
thought. 

White  caught  it  on  his  chin  and  went  to 
the  floor  with  a  thud.  Brace  lifted  him  into 
a  bunk  against  the  wall  and  tied  his  hands 
and  feet. 

"Poor  fellow!"  he  said.  "But  it's  yer 
own  fault.  If  ye'd  do  yer  duty  clean  and 
straight,  there'd  be  no  call  for  me  hittin'  ye. 
Ye're  a  fool,  too,  if  ye  think  that  playin'  the 
old  man's  dirty  game  is  ever  goin'  to  get 
that  girl  for  ye." 

He  filled  a  dunnage-bag  with  clothing  and 
food,  rolled  his  blankets,  and  stuffed  his 
pockets  with  valuables.  With  these  he  went 
out  into  the  August  night.  He  launched 
his  canoe  on  the  black,  gliding  surface  of 
the  creek,  and  sped  away  from  the  scene  of 
his  lawless  exploit.     But  he.  did  not  feel  like 
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a  criminal.  He  felt  an  amused,  mild  pity 
for  Steve  White,  but  no  remorse  for  having 
put  him  to  sleep  with  a  smash  on  the  jaw. 
He  felt  sorrow  for  himself,  however.  He 
knew  that  many  days'" would  pass  before  he 
would  again  see  Susan  Price's  face  and  hold 
her  dear  hands.  He  phed  his  paddle  strongly 
and  noiselessly  in  the  black,  unruffled  stream. 
He  talked  whimsically  to  himself  to  keep  his 
spirits  up. 

*'Now    I'm    off,"   he    said.      "Punchin' 
Steve,  in   the   jaw   and  ropin'  him  up  was 
sure  as  good  as  buy  in'  a  railway  ticket.     I'll  ' 
see  the  world  now,  and  have  a  lot  of  yarns 
to  tell  Susan  when  we're  married." 

As  he  glided  past  the  Price  clearing,  he 
turned  his  head  and  stared  very  hard  at  a 
light  in  one  of  the  little  windows  of  the 
house ;  but  the  strokes  of  his  paddle  did 
not  falter. 

"No,  I  won't  risk  it,"  he  muttered. 
"Might  run  into  the  old  man  and  rip  the 
whole  , bag  of  tricks.  I'll  send  word  to  her 
by  Gabe  Sacobie,  that's  what  I'll  do.'^  " 

He  paddled  with  the  current  for  an  hour, 
then  ran  the  canoe  among  the  black  alders 
and  stepped  ashore.  He  found  Sacobie's 
door  on  the  latdi,  and  the  old  Indian  asleep 
in  his  bunk,  grunting  like  a  sleeping  dog 
that  hunts  in  his  dreams.  He  lit  a  candle. 
Sacobie  ceased  grunting  and  sat  up. 

"  Bill  ?  "he  queried. 

"Sure  thing,"  said  Brace.  "Give  me 
some  paper,  Gabe.     I  got  a  letter  to  write.'.' 

"  Ain't  got  no  paper,"  replied  Sacobic-o 

Brace  produced  some  old  letters  froEi  his 
hip  pocket,  found  two  blank  sheets  of  paper, 
and  with  a  stub  of  pencil  wrote  as  follows — 

"  Susan  dear,  I  have  lit  out  for  a  while. 
Your  pa  was  trying  to  get  the  law  on  to  me. 
If  I  stopped  to  fight  the  law,  I  would  sure 
get  your  pa  in  bad^  which  same  I  don't  want 
to  do  because  he  is  your  pa— *not  that  I  give 
a  cuss  for  him  otherwise.  Gabe  Sacobie  is 
going  to  look  after  my  place  for  me  till  I 
come  home.  I  punched  Steve  White  on  the 
jaw,  but  I  had  to  do  it,  Susan.  Whatever 
they  say  about  me,  don't  you  beheve  it.  I 
.  never  ^  broke  a  game  law  in  my  life,  and 
I  love  you  so  much  that  I  am  running  away 
sooner  than  harm  your  pa,  w^ho  is  a  poor 
skunk,  Susan,  and  that  is  God's  truth.  Don't 
forget  me,  dear  Susan.  I  will  come  back 
and  marry  you  if  all  the  game-wardens  try 
to  stop  me.     Your  loving  Bill." 

He  folded  the  sheets  and  handed  them  to 
the  old  Indian,  who  now  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  bunk  with  stockinged  feet  on  the  floor. 


'^Gabe,  give  this  letter  to  Susan  Price — 
right  into  her  own  hand,"  he  said.  "  You 
better  start  now  for  my  place  and  unhitch 
Steve  White.  Ye'll  find  him  in  my  bunk, 
mad  as  wild-cats,  but  not  much  hurt,  I 
guess.  Then  take  this  letter  to  Susan,  and 
beat  it  back  to  my  place.  ,  Ye  got  to  live 
there  and  run  my  farm  for  me  till  I  come 
back.  Ye'll  find  plenty  of  grub.  Make 
yerself  to  home.  I'm  in  an  all-fired  hurry 
now  ;  but  Steve  will  tell  you  his  story,  and 
ye  can  work  the  truth  out  of  that.  Don't 
forget  the  Ii^tter.  Well,  Gabe,  so  long.  Be 
good."         ^^ 

He  left  the  cabin,  went  down  to  his  canoe 
and  launched  again  on  the  black  stream. 
He  continued  to  paddle  with  the  current. 

Gabe  Sacobie  unfolded  the  letter  and 
tried  to  make  himself  believe  that  he  could 
read  it.  Then  he  tucked  it  away  in  the 
front  of  his  shirt,*  pulled  on  his  mocassins 
— which  he  wore  summer  and  winter — blew" 
out  the  candle,  and  left  the  cabin.  He, 
chuckled  as  he  turned  his  canoe  right  side 
up  and  pushed  it  into  the  water. 

"Fine  feller.  Bill  Brace,"  he  said. 

Then  he  embarked,  swung  the  bow  of  his 
canoe  upstream,  and  paddled  away  on  his 
mission. 

All  this  happened  early  in  the  month  of 
August  of  the  year  1914. 

II. 

Months  went  by  without  bringing  a  ray  of 
enlightenment  to  Steve  White  or  Jim  Price 
concerning  the  whereabouts  of  WiUiam 
Brace.  He  had  run  away,  he  had  vanished, 
and  that  was  all  they  knew.  If  Susan  knew 
where  he  had  gone,  and  what  he  was  doing, 
she  kept  it  to  herself.  Sacobie  may  have 
known  a  great  deal,  but  he  didn't  give 
people  that  impression.  Brace  was  out  of 
the  country.  Beyond  that,  his  case  was 
a  mystery  to  the  people  of  Otter  Creek. 

Gabe  Sacobie  liv^  in  his  vanished  friend's 
shack  and  attended  to  the  stock.  Once 
a  fortnight,  summer  and  winter,  he  made  a 
trip  to  The  Forks.  Every  now  and  again, 
after  one  of  these  trips,  he  visited  Susan 
Price  on  the  sly. 

Steve  White  got  tired  of  hanging  around 
the  Price  place.  Susan  was  always  polite 
to  him,  but  so  she  was  to  the  pigs  and  the 
poultry.  Steve  kept  himself  busy  in  another 
part  of  the  country  for  quite  a  while  ;  but 
one  October  day  he  came  back.  That  was 
a  year  and  two  months  after  Bill  Brace  had 
run  away.  He  had  a  hankering  after  Susan 
which  he  couldn't  seem  to  cure  himself  of. 
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"  The  rn^n  w«r«  amazed  at  what  they  saw  in  her  eyes.' 


He  reached  tbe  Price  farm  jiisfc  after  Gabe 
Sacobie  bad  called  on  Susan  after  one  of  his 
trips  to  The  Forks. 

Of  course,  Jim  Price  invited  White  to 
diilner.  The  old  boy  still  hoped  to  have 
tbe  ^ame- warden  for  a  son-in-law  some  daj. 
He  thoii2:ht  it  would  be  safer  to  have  him 
in  tbe  family  tban  out  of  it,  considering  one 
thino:  and  anotber. 

Snsan  was  polite,  but  even  quieter  than 
us-aal.  Her  gentleness  was  what  always 
striiek  people  first  about  th^i  girl*    I)f<j  om 


would  think,  to  look  at  her,  that  she  would 
resist  her  father's  authority  in  anything. 
Her  face  was  like  a  tender,  dark  flower/round  ' 
and  small  and  warm.  She  was  slender  and 
long-limbed.  Her  eyes — but  there  you  are  ! 
She  is  Bill  Brace's  girl,  not  mine. 
'  White  looked  at  Susan  across  the  table, 
and  saw.  that  he  bad  not  strengtbened  his 
case  in  the  least  by  remaining  away  from 
lijer  for  so  long.  He  doubted  that  she  had 
even  been  aware  of  his  absence.  His  heart 
gi?^w  bittbr  and  hot. 


*"  You  are  cowards  and  cheats,  but  he  is  braye  and  honest ! ' " 


"Have  ye  heard  anything  of  William 
Brace  ?  "  asked  Price. 

White  had  already  told  him,  outside, 
that  he  had  no  news ;  but  Jim  Price 
was  one  of  those  fools  who  believe 
that  ^constant  abuse  of  an  object  will 
turn  the  human  heart  against  it  because 
many  drops  of  water  will  wear  away  a 
stone.       '^  , 

**  No,"  replied  White. 


"  He'll  turn  up  when  it  blows  over,  I 
reckon,"  said  Price. 

"  It  won't  blow  over."  returned  White 
sava,2:ely.  "I  used  to  like  him,  though  I 
didn't  trust  him  ;  bnt  since  he  hit  me  when 
I  wasn't  lookin',  when  I  was  sittin'  there  at 
his  own  table,  I  know  him  for  what  he  is. 
He  resisted  the  law  when  he  give  me  that 
cowardly  blow,  and  whenever  he  shows  his  face 
in  this  country  again,  the  law  will  nab  him," 
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"He'll  go  to  gaol  for  that,"  said  vPrice, 
with  conviction  and  satisfaction  in  his  voice. 
"But  maybe  hell  never  come  back.  How- 
ever that  naay  be,  ye  done  a  good  thing  for 
the  country  when  ye  run  hi m  out  of  these 
woods."* 

Susan  raised  her  eyes  then  and  straightened 
her  slehder  shoulders.  She  looked  at  her 
father  and  then  at  the  game- warden.  The 
men  were  amazed  at  >vhat  they  saw  in 
her  eyes— tears  and  fire,  grief  and  scorn 
and  anger.  Her  .small  face  was  bloodless 
beneath  its  bloom  of  sun-tan.  Her  black 
brows  threatened."  Surely  this  was  not  the 
gentle  Susan  they  had  known  so  long  ! 

"  You  told  the  truth  then,"  she  said,  with 
trembling  lips.  "  Yes,  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  his  country  when  you  chased  him  away 
from  Otter  Creek  with  your  lies  and, your 
tricks.  You  are  cowards  and  cheats,  but 
he  is  brave  and.  honest  !  " 

With  that  she  got  up  swiftly  from  her. 
chair  and  left  the  room. 

The  men  stared  at  each  other,  her  father 
astonished,  the  game-warden  astonished  and 
ashamed. 

^    "  There's   a  temper  for  ye  I "  exclaimed 
Price.    "  But  what  did  she  mean,  I  wonder  ? 
.  A  good  thing  Bill  Brace  ran  away  ?     She 
don't  think  so." 

,;  "  I  don't  know,"  said  White.  "  I'm  off— 
that's  all  I  know.  I'm  sick  of  you,  Jim 
Price,  and  your  girl  don't  care  no  more  for 
me  than  for  the  choppin'-block  outside  the 
door." 

^He  snatched   up  his  hat  and  left    the 
house.  ^ 

III.  :  , 

■  So  the  months  crawled  by  on  Otter  Creek.' 
Sportsmen  came  in'  from  the  States  and 
talked  to  Jim  Price  of  the  great  war  in 
Europe  ;  but  Jim  couldn't  make  head  nor 
tail  of  their  talk.*  He 'wasn't  interested,  i 
Money  was  what  Be  wanted — enough  money 
to  enable  him  to  retire  from  farming  and 
guiding  and  trapping,  and  open  a  store  at 
The  Forks.  He  had  hoped  that  Susan 
would  marry  Steve  White,  and  that  Steve 
would  lend  him.  money  enough  for  the 
commercial  enterprise, ,  but  that  hope  was 
now  dead. 

Snow  fell.  .  The  creek  froze  like  flint. 
Price  set  his  traps  and  tended  them.  His  , 
luck  was  poor — so  poor  that  he  sometimes 
wished  that  he  had  made  a  friend  of  William 
Brace  ;  for  Brace  had  been  a  smart  young 
fellow,  and  would  have  stacked  together  a 
bunch  of  money  some  day.     He  was  lonely. 


Susan  was  no  sort  of  •  company  nowadays. 
She  grew  quieter  and  thinner  all  the  time, 
and  often  looked  at  her  father  as  if  he  were 
a  murderer.       '  v 

One  day,  toward  the  end  of  January,  Jim 
Price  stepped  into  his  kitchen  and  heard  his 
daughter  ringing.  .He  was  astonished,  and 
sat  down  by  the  stove  to  listen  and  wonder. 
He  knew  what  the  singing  meant.  It  meant 
nothing  else  in  the  world  than  that  William 
Brace  had  come  home.  Schemes  began  to 
take  shape  in  his  crafty  mind.  Bright  ideas 
flew  about  in  his  brain  like  sparks  in  a  stove. 
He  would  change  his  tactics.  He  would^ 
take  W^illiam  to  his  heart,  for  William  was  a 
smart  young  man,  and  had,  very  likely,  done 
well  for  himself  during  his  absence  from 
Otter  Creek.  But  what  about  Steve  White 
and  his  threat  to  arrest  the  runaway  for 
having  resisted  the  law  ?  It  wouldn't  do 
to  have  the  poor  lad  arrested  and  forced  to 
pay  out  good  money  in  fines.  He  saw  the 
necessity  of  a  long  and  intimate  talk  with 
Brace,  and,  with  this  in  view,  he  left  the 
house  without  a  word  to  his  daughter, 
slipped  his  feet  into  his  snowshops  again, 
and  headed  upstream.  .  ' 

Price  reached  Brace's  shack  in  good  time, 
and  found  Gabe  Sacobie  smoking  and  musing 
beside  the  stove. 

"  Where's  Bill  ?  "  asked  Price.  -  \^. 

Gabe  eyed  him  without  a  word. 

"Where's  William  Brace?"  repeated  Price. 

"  Dunno,"  said  Gabe.  , 

"  Ye  do  !  ''^  exclaimed  the  other.     "  He's 
hereabouts  somewheres,  and  ye  know  it." 
H    "  Ain't  seerifem,"  said  the  Indian*^ 
^ .  V  "  Ye're  a  liar,  Gabe^Sacobie^I^,:  |^*^ 
c.;;:^  "Maybe.*^;-  -:     /    " '^"'/X'^iv '■'"■':. :;: 
-'r*VHe's     hidin'     somewheres     this     very 
nainute."    V?"  • 

^..„|." Maybe."  ;  ■- 

'a^  The  conversation  ceased.  Sacobie  wouldn't  , 
^'  keep  up  his  end  of  it.     He  wouldn't  even 
invite  Price  to  take  off  his  snowshoes  and 
sit  down.     Jim  turned  on  his  long  racquets 
and  opened  fche  door. 

"Tell  him  I'll  be  right  glad  to  see  him 
under  my  roof,  an'  the  sooner  he  comes,  the 
better  I'll  be  pleased,"  he  said. 

Gabe  closed  hk  eyes  as  if  suddenly 
overtaken  by  slumber.     Price  went  home. 

During  the  next  two  days  Jim  Price 
devoted  all  his  time  and  energy  to  spying  on 
Susan,  Sacobie,  and  Brace's  shack  and  barns. 
Susan's  manner  and  appearance  convinced 
him  that  Brace  was  somewhere  nearat  hand. 
The  colour  had  come  back  to  her  cheeks, 
and  the  soft  radiance  of  joy  to"  her  eyes. 
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She  sang  whenever  she  thought  she  was 
alone.  The  signs  were  right ;  but,  search 
and  spy  as  he  would,  Price  could  catch  no 
glimpse  of  the  inspiration  of  his  daughter's 
happiness.  He  was  clever  in  his  own  little, 
underhand  way,  and  so  gave  the  girl  no 
hint  that  he  had  noticed  any  change  ill  her. 
One  night  he  said  :  "  I  was  mistaken  about 
William ,  Brace.  My  judgment  was  all 
wrong,  an'  I'm  sorry  that  fool  White  run 
him  out  of  the  country.  If  ever  he  comes 
back,  I'll  stand  by  him,  whatever  Steve 
White  an'  the  law  has  to  say  about  it." 

Susan's  /only  reply  was  a  pitying,  in- 
credulous smile. 

Price  did  a  lot  of  thinking  that  night, 
and  set  out  for  The  Forks  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  He  reached  the  village  at  noon, 
and  went  straight  to  the  hotel  where  Steve 
White  boarded.  The  game-warden  wasn't 
in,  and  wasn't  expected  for  an  hour  or  two  ; 
so  Price  dined  at  the  hotel,  and  then  sat 
around,  waiting  and  resting  his  legs.  He 
was  not  *as  young  as  he  had  been,  and  the 
thought  of  the  long  tramp  back  to  his  farm 
«  was  painful  to  him.  He  sat  in  a  corner 
of  the  dusky  office  and  smoked  five-cent 
cigars.  The  hours  passed,  and  the  short 
winter  day  thickened  to  evening.  The 
manager  of  the  hotel  lit  a  smoky  lamp  above 
the  cigar-case,  and  by  that  feeble  light  Price 
saw  a  small,  hand-printed  notice  tacked  to 
the  wall  which  he  had  not  observed  before. 
He  left  his  chair  and  read  the  notice,  which 
was  worded  as  follows — 

Fight  for  King  and  Country  ! 
Lieutenant-Colonel   P.  West,   M.H.A., 
who  lost  a  leg  in  Flanders,  will  address 
the  people  of  The   Forks  to-night  at 
seven  o'clock,  in  the  Orange  Hall. 

God  Save  the  King  I 

Price  turned  indifferently  from  the  poster, 
and  was  confronted  by  the  game-warden, 
who  had  entered  while  he  was  reading.  He 
clutched  White  by  a  sleeve  of  his  fur  coat. 

"  I've  been  waitin'  a  long  time  for  ye," 
he  said.  "  I've  got  somethin'  mighty 
particular  to  say  to  ye." 

"Come  up  to  my  room,"  said  White, 
without  enthusiasm. 

He  led  the  way  upstairs  and  into  a  small, 
chilly  room.  He  struck  a  match,  lit  a  lamp 
on  the  dressing-table,  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Now,  what's  bitin'  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

Price  shot  a  slanting  glance  at  the  warden's 
face. 

"  What  about  Brace  ?  "  he  queried. 


"  Well,  what  about  him  ?  " 

"  What  d'ye  reckon  to  do  if  he  ever  comes 
back?" 

"  Pinch  him,  that's  what." 

"Won't  ye  let  bygones  be  bygones,  Steve  ? " 

"  Not  me.  He  landed  me  one  in  the  jaw 
when  I  wasn't  lookin',  and  that  I'll  never 
forget  nor  forgive." 

"  If  ye  have  the  law  on  him,  he'll  have  the 
law  on  me." 

"  Sure  thing,  unless  your  girl  asks  him  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut." 

"  I  don't  bank  on  her,  Steve,  and  that's 
the  truth.  Ain't  ye  got  any  pity  in  yer 
heart  for  me,  Steve  ?  " 

"Not  a  drop.  You  lied  to  me  about 
Susan.  You  said  she  cared  for  me.  You 
made  a  fool  of  me,  Jim  Price,  and  I'd  sooner 
see  you  behind  the  bars  than  not." 

"  If  ye  have  the  law  on  Bill  Brace,  he'll 
make  a  fool  of  ye,  too." 

"  I  guess  not.  Brace  ain't  that  kind.  He 
won't  drag  Susan's  name  into  court,  and 
that's  what  he'd  have  to  do  to  make  a  fool 
of  me." 

Price  went  heavily  to  the  door  and  opened 
it.  He  turned  on  the  threshold.  His  face 
was  grey  and  his  lips  snarled. 

"  Ye've  et  my  food  a  hundred  times,  an' 
now  ye'd  ruin  me  in  my  old  age  just  because  a 
girl  don't  take  a  fancy  to  ye  !"  he  exclaimed. 

White  laughed  harshly. 
^  "You're    safe  until   Brace  comes  home,, 
and  maybe  he'll  never  come  home,"  he  said. 

Price  shut  the  door  with  a  bang  and  went 

^  downstairs.     He  was  frightened.     He  found 

'  his  way  to  a  little  room  which  he  always 

visited  when   he   came   to  the  village,  and 

drank  half  a  glass    of  whisky  neat.      His 

mind  cleared. 

"  Brace  is  hidin'  somewheres  on  the  crick, 
,  an'  Susan  knows  where,"  he  thought.  "  I'll 
go  home  first  thing  in  the  mornin'  an'  tell 
Susan  to  marry  him,  an'  clear  out  with  him. 
I'll  beg  her  to,  on  my  knees.  I'll  tell  her 
everything — every  darnation  thing  !  " 

He  swallowed  two  more  drinks  and  then 
went  to  supper ;  and  after  supper,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  he  visited  the  little  secret 
bar  again,  and  then  made  his  way  to  the 
Orange  Hall.  He  found  the  little  dingy 
hall  already  three-quarters  full.  He  gazed 
about,  caught  sight  of  Steve  White  seated  in 
a  half -filled  bench,  and,  fired  with  whisky 
and  his  new  plan  for  avoiding  trouble,  sat 
down  beside  the  warden.  Neither  spoke. 
The  empty  benches  filled  quickly. 

Three  men  entered  together  and  ascended 
the  little  platform,   the   two  in,  fur  coats 
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assisting  the  one  who  wore  a  military  great- 
coat. ^  The  audience  cheered.  Colonel  West 
removed  'his  greatcoat  and  faced  the  people 
on  one  foot  and  a  crutch.  He  wore  a 
crumpled  khaki  uniform. 

"Ladies  and  geritlemexi,  I  am  here  for 
men,"  he  said.,  *'  I  want  men  who  think 
enough  of  their  wives  ahd  children  and 
sweethearts  here  on  The  Forks  to  fight  for 
them  away  off  in  Flanders.  Boys,  1  wouldn't 
ask  you  to  leave  your  homes  and  risk  your 
lives  if  you  weren't  needed.  'The  Army  has 
not  had  many  fighters  as  yet  from  this  part 
of  the  river,  buf  it  has  had  some,  and  FU 
tell  you  about  one  of  them.  He  joined 
in  Yalcartier,  and  went  over  to  England 
with  the  first  lot.  He  went  to  France  with 
the  First  Canadian  Division,  and  fought 
through  everything  ;  but  he  had  great  luck^ 
and  didn't  get  hit  until  five  mpnths  ago. 
He  w^as  a  sergeant  when  he  got  hit,  and 
now  he  has  a  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal 
on  his  breast.  What  does  that  mean  ?  I'll 
tell  you.  It  means  that  his  conduct  was 
distinguished  in  a  war  in  which  thousands  of 
greit  deeds  are  done  every  day.  It  means 
that  brave  men  know  him  to  be  brave  ;  that 
he  fought  without  fear  for  himself,  and 
risked  his  life  for  honour,  for  his  ^country, 
■  for  his  comrades  ;  that  his  brave  captain 
recommended  him  to  be  decorated,  and  that  , 
King  George — our  King —pinned  the  medal 
on  his  breast  and  thanked  him  for  his  good 
w^ork.  He  did  his  duty  !  I  want  more  men 
from  this  part  of  the  river  to  do  their  duty. 
He  did  his  duty  like  a  man  and  a  soldier.  . 
He  offered  his .  life,  and  all  that  the  shells 
and  grenades  and  machine-guns  and  rifles 


took  from  him  was  one  arm.  Yes,  a  grenade  • 
blew  off  his  left  arm.  I  thought  I'd  have 
him  here  with  me  to-night  to  talk  to  you  ; 
but  h^  left  me  at  Tobin'sMill,  and  borrowed 
a  pair  of  snowshoes,  and  set  off  on  a  short  cut 
through  the  woods  to  Otter  Creek.  He's  got 
a  girl  on  Otter  Creek.  The  man  I  am  telling 
you  about  is  Sergeant  William  Brace,  of  tbe 
Tenth  Canadian  Infantry  Battfiiion." 

The  Colonel  paused  For  several  seconds 
'the  hall  was  as  silent  as  a  tomb,  and  then  a 
cheer  arose  and  swelled  to  a  roar.  Gradually 
it  subsided.  Jim  Price,  dazed  by  the  noise, 
the  fumes  of  his  recent  potations,  and  all  this 
talk  of  glory  and  Sergeant  William  Brace, 
turned  his  head  and  looked  at  the  game- 
w^arden.    '^   . 

The  warden's  clean  -  shaven  face  was 
colourless,  the  strong  jaw  was  set  like  iron, 
and  the  eyes  stared  fixedly  at  the  one-legged 
officer  on  the  platform. 

Price  pulled  his  wits  together.  He  saw 
the  situation  like  a  flash.  He  drove  an 
elbow  into  White's  ribs. 

"  What  d'ye  reckon  to  do  now,  ye  big 
slob  ?  "  he  jeered.  "  Arrest  Bill  Brace  now, 
an'  ye'll  have  the  hull  British  Army  on  ver 
back ! " 

Steve  White  got  slowly  to  his  feet.  He 
glanced  down  at  Price  for  a  moment  as  if  he 
didn't  see  him,  and  said — 

"  I'm  going  up  there  to  give  my  name  to 
the  Colonel." 

He  stood  straight  and  looked  around  the 
hall. 

"  Come  on,  boys  !  "  he  cried.  "  We  don't 
want  Bill  Brace  to  see  us  before  we  get  our 
uniforms  on." 


WORDS. 


CACH  word  we  speak  lives  on  beyond  our  ken, 
^^    Piercing  or  healing  as  it  flies  through  space, 
Bringing  both  life  and  death— the  how  and  when— 
The  heat  of  Passion  and  the  calm  of  Qrace: 

Those  rustling  chords  that  make  the  sounds  of  Life; 

That  bear  in  them  the  pain  of  anguished  soul; 
The  shouts  and  tumult  of  the  fiery  strife. 

The  cheers  when  victors  reach  the  sought-for  goal. 


Those  winged  words  that  beat  a  hidden  flight,        / 

Or,  poised  in  space,  await  the  happy  time 
When  once  again  in  silence  they  alight, 

First-fruits  of  joy,  peace,  strife  and  pain  sublime. 

HAROLD    WINTLE, 
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THE    MAY    QUEEN     IN     lU'Ai    PAVILION     AT    KNUTSFORD. 

Old-world  costumes  revived  at  a  modern  celebration. 


MAY  DAY  CUSTOMS 

.ANCIENT    AND    MODERN 

By   H.    C.    O'NEILL 


THE  festival  of "Mny  Day  has  existed  iu 
,  this  country  from  the  earhest  times, 
though  its  form  has  often  changed, 
and  has  ever  been  susceptible  of  local 
variations.  The  case  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  is  au  instance  of  this^  latter 
point.  On  May  Day  morning  thq  choristers 
assemble  on  the  top  of  Magdalen  Tower, 
and  as  the  clock  strikes  five  they  commence 
to  sing  a  hymn.  About  a  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  are  usually  present,  and  for 
this  service  the  Rectory  of  Slimbridge,  in 
Gloucestershire,  pays  the  yearly  sum  of  ten 
pounds. 

The  origin  of  *  this  hymn  at  sunrise 
has  been  accounted  for  in  various  ways. 
Previous  to  the  Reformation,  it  is  said,  a 
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requiem  Mass  was  celebrated  early  each  May 
morning,  at  the  top  of  Magdalen  Towner,  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Henry  YIL,  who 
had  honoured  the  college  with  a  visit  in 
1486-87.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  accept  this 
explanation,  for  if  the  requiem  Mass  was  done 
away  with  as  a  thing  unfitting  to  be  retained, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  its  memory  should  be 
perpetuated,  particularly  as  a  requiem  Mass 
for  Henry  VII.  6ould  not  have  had  a  very 
long  reign  before  the  Reformation.  The 
hymn,  moreover,  seems  to  have  been  used 
as  an  after-grace  hymn,  the  first  verse 
running— 

Te  Deum  Patrem  colimus, 

Te  laudibns  proseqjuiimir,  ^ 

Qui  corpus  cibo  reficis, 

Coelesti  meutem  gmtia. 
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Another  explanation  goes  behind  the 
requiem  Mass  and  suggests  that,  in  gratitude 
to  the  King  for  giving  the  college  the . 
advowsons  of  the  churches  of  Slimbridge, 
countv  of  Gloucester,  and  Fyndon,  Sussex, 
it  was  the  custom  to  perform  a  service  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  On  the, death 
of  the  King,  this  was  naturally  changed  into 
a  requiem  Mass  ;  but  after  the  Reformation 
the  Latin  hymn  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  was  substituted,  and  has  reference  to 
the  original  service.  Still  another  suggestion 
is  that  the  custom  ig  a  survival  of  Indian  sun- 
worship,  and  from  w^hat  is  known  of  'the 
origin  of  May  Day  customs  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  this  seems  to  be  the  most 


"may    day    in    the    reign    of    queen    ELIZABETH."       BY    C.    R.    LESLIE,    R.A 

probable  explanation.  For  there  seems  no 
reason  why  May  morn  should  be  chosen 
either  to  show  gratitude  to  the  King  or  to 
pray  for  his  soul's  repose. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  May  Day  customs 
have  been  traced  to  those  festivals  of  India  and 
Egypt  which  were  h^id  to  celebrate  Nature's 
fertility,  and  took  placd  upon  the  sun  entering 
Taurus.  The  apparent  inconsistencies  arising 
from  diflFerence  of  seasons  may  be^  solved 
by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the 
changes  of  the  calendar.  Nature's  return  to 
fruitfulness  was  the  origin  of  the  celebration 
by  the  Romans  of  the  Floralia  or  Maiuma, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we,  in  common 
with  other  nations  of  Roman  origin,  have 
been  influenced  by  the  Floralia  in  our  May 


customs.  The  celebration  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  one  great  class  of  May  customs  in  this 
country  must  be  traced  to  it. 

Chaucer  mentions,  in  his  "  Court  of  Love," 
that  early  on  May  Day  "  fourth  goth  al  the 
Court,  both  most  and  lest,  to  fetche  the 
flowris  fresli  and  blome,"  and  this  custom 
is  responsible  for  the  phrases  "going 
a-maying"  and  "fetching  home  the  may." 
In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
it  w^as  still  customary,  for  the  middle 
and  humbler  classes  to  go  forth  early 
and  gather  flowers  and  hawthorn,  which 
'therefore  earned  the  name  of  "may."  These 
spoils  of  the  fields  and  woods  were  brought 
back  about  sunrise 
..^.^ . ,  to  the  sound  of 
horn  and  tabor, 
with  every  sign  of 
joy,  and  every  door 
and  window  in  the 
villages  would  be 
decorated  with 
them.  The  lads 
and  lasses  met  on 
these  occasions  and 
danced  together. 
In  earlier  times 
even  kings  and 
queens  mixed  with 
their  subjects  on 
maying  expedi- 
tions, while  ladies 
and  gentlemen 
accompanied  those 
of  humbler  estate ; 
^nd  we  find  the 
rural  clergy,  who 
mingled  with 
their  flock  on  all 
:  occasions,      being 

reproved  by  Grosseteste,  Bjshop  of  Lincoln, 
for  going  a-maying.  Nor  w^as  this  only  a 
village  custom.  In  the  "  Survey  of  London," 
1603,  Stow  says:  "In  the  moneth  of  May — 
namely,  on  May  Day,  in  the  morning — every 
man,  except  impediment,  would  walk  into 
the  sweete  meadows  and  greene  woods,  there 
to  re  Joyce  their  spi  rites  with  the  beauty  and 
savour  of  the  sweete  flowers." 

The  practice  of  choosing  a  queen  on  May 
Day,  which  obtains  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  is  by  some  looked  upon  as  a  relic  of 
Roman  Influence,  the  flower-decked  queen 
being  the  living  representation  of  the  goddess 
Flora,  w^iom  the  Romans  worshipped  on  this 
day.  Others  see  the  survival  of  Flora  in 
the  gaudy  doll  that  accompanies   the  May 
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Queen.  Thus,  in  Huntingdon,  the  garland 
is  of  pyramidal  shape  and  composed  of 
crown  imperials,  tulips,  anemones,  cowslips, 
kingcups,  daffodils,  meadow-orchis,  wall- 
flowers, primroses,  lilacs,  laburnum,  and  as 
many  roses  and  bright  flowers  as  the  season 


gaily-coloured  streamers  to  fall  towards  the 
ground. 

"May"  is  sometimes  derived  from  Maia,  the 
mother  of  Mercury,  to  whom  sacrifices  were 
offered  on  May  Day,  and  this  throws  a  light 
upon  a  custom  which  obtains  at  Cambridge. 


"the    maypole,"       by    J.    NASH. 
Reproduced  from  an  engraMng  published  by  Virtue  &  Co. 


may  have  produced.  With  green  boughs 
these  are  made  into  a  huge  pyramidal  nosegay, 
from  the  front  of  which  hangs  the  doll. 
The  garland  is  carried  by  two  maids  of 
honour  to  the  May  Queen  placing  their 
hands  beneath  the  nosegay  and  allowing  the 


The  children  dress  a  doll  in  grotesque 
fashion,  called  a  May  Lady,  before  which 
they  set  a  table  having  on  it  wine,  etc. 
They  also  beg  money  from  passers-by  as  an 
offering,  pleading:  ** Please -remember  the 
poor  May   Lady."     Further,   tbey   beg  for 
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A    CHIMNEY    SWEEP    ON    MAY     DAY     IN    1813. 

garlands  whicK  formerly  may  have  adorned 
the  head  of  the  goddess. 

But  clearer   than   any   traces   of  Eoman 
influence  are  the  evidences  of  the  descent  of 
the  older  British  May  customs  from  India. 
They   may   be   traced,   first  of  all,   to   the 
Dru'idical  worship  of  the  god  Bel,  the  Apollo 
or  Orus  of  other  nations,  the  Baal  of  sacred 
Scripture,  in  whose  honour 
immense  fires  were  lit  on 
the    first    of     May    upon 
various  cairns.     May  Day 
is  from  this  called  by  the 
aboriginal  Irish  and  Scottish 
Highlanders— both  of  the 
original  Celtic  stock  —  La 
Bealtine,  Bealtaine,  or 
Beltine— that  is  to  say,  the 
day  of  BeVs  fire,  as   we 
find  in  the  Celtic  dialect 
of  Cornwall  that  tan  means 
fire,  and   to  tine,   to  light 
a    fire.      This  custom  of 
lighting  great  bonfires  on 
May  Day  was  still  kept  up 
amonsjst  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  the  Scottish  Highlands  within 
the  memory  of  living  men. 

In    some    parts    of    Ireland    there  long 
survive  the  PhcBnician  custom  of  lighting 


fires  at  short  distances  and  making  the 
cattle  pass  between  them.  Fathers,  too, 
taking  their  children  in  their  arms,  jumped 
or  ran  through  them,  thereby  passing  the 
latter  through  the  flames. 

This  is  akin  to  another  rite  of  Moloch- 
worship  which  might  not  long  ago  have  been 
witnessed  as  far  south  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands as  Perth.     All  the  youths  of  a  town 
or  village  met  on  the  nearest  moor.     Here 
they  cut  a  round  table  or  altar  in  the  green 
sod,  and  in  the 'trench  thus  formed  about 
the  altar  the  whole  company  stationed  them- 
selves.   They  kindled  a  fire  on  the  altar,  and 
made  a  kind  of  custard  from  eggs  and  milk. 
At  the  same  time  they  kneaded  a  cake  of 
oatmeal,  which  was  baked   in   the   embers. 
After  the  custard  was  eaten,  they  divided  the 
cake  into  as  many  portions  as   there  were 
persons  present.     One  of   the  portions  was 
blackened  with  charcoal.     The  pieces  were 
then  thrown  into  a  bonnet,  and  each  man, 
blindfolded,  drew  a  piece,  the  holder  of  the 
bonnet    drawing   last,   and    the    drawer   of 
the   black  portion  was  made  to  leap  three 
times  through  the  bonfire.     In  the  real  Baal 
ceremony  the  person  who   took    the   black 
piece  was  literally  sacrificed  to  Baal  for  the 
productiveness  of  tbe  ensuing  season. 

A    custom    which    is    more    English    in 
character,  and   savours    more    of  the  floral 


MILKMAIDS    ON    MAY    PAY,   1805. 


MAY  DAY  IN  GEORGIAN  LONDON. 


festivities,  is  that  of  gathering  May  dew.  The 
Morning  Post  of  May  2,  1791,  has  a  note  to 
the  effect  that  the  day  before  being  the  first 
of  May,  according  to  the  annual  and  super- 
stitious custom,  a  number  of  persons  went 


into  the  fields  and  bathed  their  faces  with 
the  dew  on  the  grass,  under  the  idea  th:it  it 
would  make  tliem  beautiful.  This  practice 
is  still  kept  up  in  many  villages  of  Derby- 
shire   and   various    outlying    parts   of    the 


*■  MAY  DAY  IN  VAUXHALL  GAKDENS. 
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kingdom.  The  favourite  scene  of  the  morn 
ing  excursion  from  Edinburgh  is  Arthur's 
•Seat.  Some  joung  people  at  Hawick  also 
still  keep  up  the  custom,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  dew  will  ensure  twelve  months' 
Tosy  cheeks.  An  interesting  reference  to 
May  dew  is  to  be  found  in  Pepys'  "  Diary," 
where  he  says  :  "  My  wife  away  to  Woolwich, 
in  order  to  a  little  ayre,  and  to  lie  there 
to-night,  and  so  to  gather  May  dew  to-morrow 
morning,  which  Mrs.  Turner  has  taught  her 
is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  to  wash 
her  face  with." 

Archery  seems  to  have  been  associated 
with  going  a-maying  in  Tudor  times.  Stow, 
in  his  "Survey  of  London,"  notes  that 
"King  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  seventh 
.year  of  his  reigne,  on  May  Day  in  the 
morning,  with  ^  Queen  Katheren,  his  wife, 
accompanied  with  many  lords  and  ladies, 
rode  a-maying  from  Greenwitch  to  the  high 
ground  of  Shooter's  Hill,  where,  as  they  * 
passed  by  the  way,  they  espied  a  company  of 
tall  yeomen  clothed  all  in  greene,  with  greene 
whoodes  and  with  bowes  and  arrowes.  One, 
being  their  chieftain e,  was  called  Eobin 
Hoode,  who  required  the  King  and  his 
companie  to  stay  and  see  his  men  shoote, 
whereunto  the  King  graunting,  Eobin  Hoode 
whistled,  and  all  the  200  archers  shot  off, 
losing  all  at  once,  and  when  he  whistled 
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againe  they  likewise  shot  againe; 
their  arrowes  whistled  bj  craft  of 
the  head,  so  that  the  noise  was 
strange  arid  loude,  which  greatly 
delighted  the  King,  Queene,  and 
their  companie." 

The  morris  dance  was  another 
feature  in .  May  Day  celebrations. 
Originally,  t^he  dance,  which  is 
said  to  be  of  Moorish  origin, 
came  to  us  from  Spain  ;  but 
it  was  speedily  assimilated  into 
English  life.  The  principal 
characters  became  Robin  Hood, 
Maid  Marian,  Scarlet  Stokesley, 
Little  John,  the  Hobby  Horse, 
the  Bavian  or  Fool,  and  Tom 
the    Piper   with    his    pipe    and 


tabor.     The  number  of  characters  was  subject 
to  local  changes. 

Of  all  May  customs,  that  which  outstands 
as  most  truly  and  essentially  a  part,  of 
national  life  for  many  centuries  is  the  dancing 
round  the  maypole.  The  maypole  itself  seems, 
curiously  enough,  to  be  of  Indian  or  Egyptian 
origin.  But  for  many  centuries,  .under 
varying  fortunes,  it  has  continued  to  be  a 
focus  of  May  Day  rites,  itself  not  the  least 
artistic  feature  of  them.  Some  have  suggested 
that  maypoles  were  erected  by  the  early 
Britons,  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
and  adorned  with  flowers  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Flora.  By  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  they  had  become  so  much 
a  part  of  English  tradition  that  the  more 
rigid  reformers  attempted   to   suppress  them. 


MAY    DAY    AT    LYNN,   1826. 


PLANTING    THE    VILLAGE    MAYPOLE, 

1826. 


When  zeal  grew  fierce,  down 
they  came  ;  it  cooled,  and  up 
they  went  again.  However,  on 
April  6, 1644,  they  were,  ordered 
to  be  removed  under  a  penalty  : 
"The  Lords  and  Commons  do 
further  order  and  ordain  that 
all  and  singular  maypoles  that 
are  or  shall  be  erected  shall  be 
taken  down  and  removed  by  the 
constables,  bossholders,  tithing- 
men,  petty  constables,  and 
churchwardens  of  the  parishes 
where  the  same  be,  and  that  no 
maypole  be  hereafter  set  up 
within  this  Kingdom  of  England 
or  Dominion  of  Wales  ;  the  said 
officers  to  be  fined  five  shillings 
2  z 
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weekly.till  the  said  maypoles  be  taken  down." 
This  put  an  end  to  all  surviving  maypoles — 
not,  however;  for  long.  No  sooner  had  the 
Restoration  been  effected,  than  the  popular 
emblem  came  back  again. 

On   May   1,   1661,   the   maypole   in   the 
Strand  was  raised  with  every  mark  of  public 


rejoicing.  The  spot  where  Jt  stood  was 
nearly  opposite  Somerset  Housa.  It  was  a 
gigantic  maypole,  and  was  brought  to  the 
Strand  in  two  parts.  Above  it  were  placed 
the  crown  and  cane,  with  the  King's  arms 
richly  gilded.  After  that,  a  writer  notes, 
"came  a  morris  dance,  finely  deckt,  with 
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purple  scarfs  in  their  half-shirbs,  with  a 
tabor  and  pipe,  the  ancient  musick,  and 
danced  round  the  maypole,  and  after 
"that  danced  the  rounds  of  their  liberty."  A 
curious  feature  of  this  maypole  was  that 
three  great  Ian  thorns  were  suspended  from 
it  "to  give  light  in  dark  nights,  and  to 
continue  as  long  as  the  pole  stands." 
London  was  noted  for  its  maypoles  before 
the  days  of  Puritanism.  Sometimes  two  or 
three  parishes  held  their  mayings  together,  , 
and  "did  fetch  in  Maypoles  with  divers 
warlike  shewes,  with  good  archers,  morrice 
dancers,  and   other  devises  for  pastime  all 


the  day  long  ;  and  towards  evening  they  had 
stage  plaies  and  bonefires  in  the  streets." 
One  famous  pole  stood  in  Basing  Lane,  near 
St.  Paul's ;  the  pole  was  forty  feet  long  "  and 
fifteen  inches  about."  Another  maypole  was 
annually  erected  in  Leadenhall  Street-:— at 
that  time  called  Cornhill—at  the  south  door 
of  the  church  known  as  St.  Andrew  the 
Apostle.  The  pole  was  answerable  for  the 
title  being  further  described  a>s  St.  Andrew's- 
Under-Shaft,  It  was  not  raised  after  May 
Day  in  1517.  Maypoles  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  some  of  the  village  greens  in  Derbyshire, 
and   on   May   Day   they   are  adorned  with 
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garlands.  The  dance  round  the  maypole 
might  have  been  witnessed  recently  at  the 
village  of  Clent,  near  Hagley,  in  Worcester- 
shire. The  maypole  of  Lostock,  a  village 
near  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  is  probably  the 
most  ancient  on  record.  It  is  mentioned 
about  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  apparently 
superseded  a  cross,  and,  being  a  landmark 
to  define  the  boundaries,  must  have  been 
kept  in  position  permanently. 

May  Fair  was  held  at  what  was  formerly 
called  Brook  Field,  where  Curzon  Street, 
Hertford  Street,  and  Chesterfield  House  now 


A  custom  which  still  obtains  in  parts  of 
the  metropolis  and  in  Cheltenham  is  that 
adopted  by  chimney  sweeps.  Small  bands  of 
these,  in  fantastic  dresses^  one  being  smartly 
attired  as  a  woman,  and  sometimes  a  strange 
figure  called  Jack-in-the-Green,  being  a  man 
concealed  within  a^  tall  frame  of  herbs  and 
flowers,  decorated  with  a  flag  at  the  top, 
parade  the  streets.  Making  frequent  stops, 
they  dance  to  the  tune  of  the  fife  and  drum, 
and  expect  a  fruitful  reward  of  halfpence. 

A  much  more  artistic  and  more  general 
celebration  of  May, Day  is  that  which  is  still 
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stand.  It  took  place,  by  a  grant  of  an  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  "  with  revelry  for  fourteen 
days,"  and  commenced  on  the  first  of  May. 
The  fair  is  mentioned  frequently  in  the  time 
of  Charles  11. ,  but  in  1709  it  was  prohibited 
by  Queen  Anne,  owing  to  its  riotous  amuse- 
ments, and  at  the  instance  of  a  petition  from 
the  bench  of  Middlesex  justices.  It  was 
soon,  however,  revived,  and  was  much 
patronised  "by  the  nobility  and  gentry." 
A  peace  officer  was  killed  in  the  attempt  to 
quell  a  riot  in  the  reign  of  George  IL,  but 
the  fair  was  not  finally  abolished  until  the 
end  of  the  reicfn  of  Georsje  III.  . 


to  be  seen  in  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead. 
Some  little  time  before  May  commences,  one 
may  be  reminded  of  its  approach  by  seeing 
the  windows  of  shops  exhibiting  for  sale  a 
great  variety  of  rosettes  of  pretty  ribbons 
and  coloured  braids  ^nd  bells.  On  the  day 
itself  carters  bedeck  their  horses  with  these 
tokens,  one;  vying  with  another  in  the 
endeavour  to  make  his  team  look  bright  and 
comely.  Carts  and  vans  are  washed,  sometimes 
repainted,  and  towards  mid-day  an  imposing 
procession  of  horses  and  teams  wends  its 
way  through  the  chiefs  thoroughfares  of  the 
city.     This  procession  shows  every  variety 
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of  decoration.  Artificial  flowers  loom  con- 
spicuoiis,  flashing  brasses  gleam  and  sparkle 
in  the  sun,  bells  jingle,  at  times  costly 
velvets  are  seen. 

Another  feature  which  makes  these  pro- 


cessions unique  is 
that  many  of  the 
carts  or  vans  are 
filled  with  objects 
in  which  their 
owners  deal.  The 
horses  seen  on 
this  occasion  offer 
a  sight  which  is 
not  often  to  be 
had.  Horses  from 
the  railway  com- 
panies, the  Cor- 
poration, the 
breweries,  and 
some  of  the  large 
firms,' are  literally 
the  best  specimens 
of  their  breed. 
One  may  see  a  long 
line  of  splendid 
creatures,  in  per- 
fect condition  and 
gaily  bedecked,pass 
as  the  animals  of 
one  of  the  great 
companies  appear. 
The  processions  are,  too,  of  considerable 
length,  the  Corporation  one  year  showing 
over  150  horses.  When  the  procession 
is  over,  the  d livers  are  plied  with  drink 
and  refreshments.      The   custom   seems   to 
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be    at     least    one    and    a    half     centuries 
old. 

The  celebration  by  milkmafds  of  the  first 
of  May  lacks  little  of  picturesque,  and  perhaps 
grotesque,  interest.  Silver  cups,  tankards, 
and  salvers  are  borrowed  and,  with  flowers 
and  gay  ribbons,  are  hung  round  the  milking 
pails,  making  a  pyramid  which  the  maids 
carry  upon  their  heads.  Visiting  the  houses 
of  their  customers,  they  dance  to  the  bagpipe 
or  fiddle,  and  are  ofl:*ered  small  presents.  The 
pyramid  of  silver  tankards  has,  in  more  recent 
times,  been  carried  behind  the  maids,  who 


May  Day  the  milkmaids  who  serve  the  Court 
daiiced  minuets  and  rigadoons  before  the 
Koyal  Family  at  St.  James's  House,  with' 
great  applause." 

Formerly,  in  the  North  of  England,  it  was 
the  practice  to  attempt  to  make  a  *'  May 
gosling"  of  anyone  quite  as  much  as  on  the, 
first 'of  April  one  attempted  to  make  an- 
"  April  noddy  "  or  fool. 

At  Debdeu  and  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,, 
little ,  girls  on  May  morning  go  about  from  ' 
house  to  house,  carrying  garlands  of  different: 
sizes.     Some  of  them  are  large,  with  a.  doll 
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then  dahce  in  much  easier  and  more  graceful 
fashion.  At  times  a  cow^  is  taken  round* 
Its  horns  used  to  be  gilded,  and  it  was  nearly 
covered  with  ribbons  and  rosettes,  green  oak 
leaves  and  flowers.  .  Pepys  mentions  that  in 
1667,  on  the  first  of  May,  he  went  to 
Westminster,  "  on  the  way  meeting  many 
milkmaids,  wnth  their  garlands  upon  tbeir 
pails,  dancing  with  a  fiddler  before  them, 
and  saw  pretty  Nelly  (Nell  Gwynne)  standing 
at  her  lodgings  door  in  Drury.  Lane,  in  her 
smock  sleeves  and  bodice,  looking  upon  one." 
Anotlier  interesting'  notice  is  to  be  found 
in  Bead's  Weekly  Times,  May  5,  1738  ;  "  On 


dressed  in  white  in  the  centre,  which  is  said  to 
have  formerly  represented  the  Virgin  Mary. 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  a  smaller 
doll  is  placed  in  the  lap  of  a  larger  one,? 
wliich  is  sitting,  making  the  reference  to  th^ 
Virgin  Mary  clearer.  At  difl'erent  houses 
the  children  stop  and  sing  a  quaint  carol. 

In  many  parts  of  Cornwall  there  still 
obtains  a  ,  practice  called  "  dipping,"  which 
consists  in  sprinkling  any  person  the  bands 
may  meet  who  is  not  provided  with  a  piece 
of  "may."  The  boys  of  the  village  form 
the  bands,  which,  armed  wi'th  a  bucket  and 
syringe,  sally  forth  and  patrol  the  streets. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS.—Treadholt  lies  in  the  south-west  of  Iceland,  between  Markfleet 
and  Cogsound,  and  thiBre  Thorgils,  son  of  Timber  Thord,  ^^s  born.  When  Thorgils  was  full-grown,  he  sailed  for 
Norway,  whence  he  subsequently  voyaged  to  Scotland.  There  he  killed  in  single  combat  a  Viking  named  Swart, 
and  thus  became  a  rich  man,  for  the  law  of  the  holm  was  that  the  goods  of  the  beaten  fell  to  the  conqueror,  and  he 
was  now  master  of  three  or  fdur  ships,  with  their  companies,  and  a  store  of  goods  besides.  After  his  return  to 
Treadholt,  Thorgils  married  Thorey,  lostan's  foster-daughter,  and  he  became  a  Christian.  Some  years  now  passed 
over  Treadholt,  prosperous  years.  Then  a  message  came  from  Earl  Eric  the  Red,  who  was  bound  for  a  far  country 
where  he  thought  of  making  a  settlement,  and  asked  Thorgils  to  join  him,  and  he  would  be  in  fajr  Avay  to  found 
a  kingdom.  So  Thorgils  and  ThOrey,  and  lostan  and  his  daughter  Gudrun,  set  sail.  They  had  a  severe  voyage, 
with  famine  on  board  ship,  through,  being  becalmed,  and  in  the  winter  their  ship  was  lost  on  the  rocks.  They 
built  a  house  where  they  lauded,  but  sickness  took  them,  and  one  after  another  died.  A  son  wf^s  born  to  Thorgils 
and  Thorey  that  winter,  and  they  named  him  Thorfinn^  With  the  spring,  they  launched  a  new  ship  they  had 
made  ;  but  while  Thorgils  and  his  companions  climbed  a  glacier  to  view  the  prospect,  the  thralls  stole  the  ship  and 
sailed  away,  and  Thorgils  returned  to  find  the  house  ransacked  and  Thorey  killed.  Out  of  wreckage  and  skins  they 
made  a  rough  boat,  and  set  out  for  the  islands  they  had  seen  from  the  glacier,  the  sad  Thorgils  taking  care  of  the 
little  Thorfinn  with  great  tenderness.  At  length  they  reached  the  mainland  and  came  to  the  settlement  of  Earl 
Eric  the  Red ;  but  after  a  while,  owing  to  Eric's  Jealousy  of  Thorgils,  who  had  attained  great  fame  from  his 
prowess  and  adventures,  a  coolness  developed  between  the  two  men,  and  finally  Thorgils  decided  to  return  home. 
But  before  that,  having  discovered  the  whereabouts  of  the  thralls,  he  went  and  caught  them  and  sold  them  all  in  the 
market.  When  the  year  turned,  Thorgils  and  his  companions  set  out  on  their  return  ;  but  their  ship  was  caught  in 
a  terrible  storm,  and  in  a  night  of  sorrow  the  little  Thorfinn  died  in  his  father's  arms.  For  a  long  while  after 
his  return  to  Treadholt,  Thorgils  was  broken  ;  but  after  a  time  he  resumed  his  hold  upon  life,  and  wedded 
.Helga,  the  daughter  of  Thorord.  At  first  the  marriage  did  not  turn  out  as  happily  as  he  had  expected,  and 
Helga  left  him  and  went  back  to  her  f athers ,  house ;  but  Thorgils  came  suddenly  and  fetched  her  home, 
and  after  that  things  went  better  between  them.  ,  '        /'  >    ; 


CHAPTER  XXI.       :  f  V 

RECKONINGS   WITH  ASGRIM. 

^0  W^  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  when 'a" 
man  might  look  for 
peace  and  quietness, 
Thorgils  began    to 
find  himself  rubbing , 
elbows  with  Asgrim 
Ellida-Grimsson.^^ 
There    is    nothing 
surprising  in   that, 
.  ,;         since  they  w^ere  the 

two  men  of  most  consideration  in  the 
country,  and  Asgrim,  at  least,  very  much 
aware  of  it.  There  was  this,  marked^ 
difference  between  them— 'that  Thorgils  was 
a  great  man  and  .not  aware  how  great  he 
was,  and  Asgrim  a  great  man  Who  thought 
himself  greater  than  he  was.  Asgrim  made 
a  show  of  his  greatness  ;    he  was  fond  of 


ornament  and  trappings,  he  was  pleased  to 
ride  about  attended  by  many  ;  he  held 
himself  to  be  above  the  law.  He  was  a 
portly,  high-coloured  man  of  much  greater 
presence  than  Thorgils,  who  grew  leaner  as 
he  grew  older.  On  his  broad  back  a  scarlet 
cloak  looked  very  magnificent.  He  was 
fond  of  Svearing  scarlet,  and  always  had  his 
clothes  of  the  best  Italian  cloth  that  you 
could  buy.  Fur  was  another  weakness  of 
his  ;  broad  trimmings  of  fur  were  on  all  his 
doubtlets,  and  in  the  winter  he  had  a  sable 
cloak,  very  fine  indeed.  Not  only  was  he  a 
landed  man,  but  a  great  trader  also,  with 
ships  for  Norway,  Ireland,  Russia,  and 
Germany.  It  was  upon  a  matter  of  ships 
that  he  and  Thorgils  began  to  quarrel. 

There  was  a  good"  haven  which  ran  into 
land  belonging  to  Thorgils  and  friends  of 
his;  It  was  handy  for  Asgrim,  and  often 
used  by  his  vessels.  But  he  would  never 
pay  the  toll,  nor  allow  his  men  to  pay  any. 
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This  had  gone  on  for  many  years,  and  at 
last  it  became  notorious,  and  Thorgils' 
collector  complained  of  it.  Thorgils  said 
that  he  would  speak  to  Asgrim  when  he 
came, across  him,  and  so  he  did. 

He  was  riding  d6wn  to  the  sea  one  day 
upon  an  old,  flea-bitten  horse  almost  as  lean 
as  himself,  alone,  in  his  shabby  leather 
jacket,  with  his  cloak  twisted  about  him — 
for  it  was  cold  weather — when  he  met  with 
a  company  riding  up,  six  or  eight  men 
talking  and  laughing  together,  and  Asgrim 
in  front  of  them  in  his  famous  sables,  riding 
alone  on  a  great  white  stallion.  Thorgils, 
looking  mean  and  withered  in  the  wind, 
reined  up  and  nodded  his  head  sideways  to 
Asgrim.  The  great  man  stared  and  puffed 
out  his  cheeks,  but  he  also  reined  up. 

"I  am  glad  to  meet  with  you,"  says 
Thorgils,  "There  is  a  little  matter  of 
harbour  dues  to  square  between  us.'' 

"Ho,  indeed,"  says  Asgrim.  " How  may 
that  be  ?  " 

"Why,  it  is  like  this,"  says  Thorgil^. 
"Your  shipmen  use  the  haven  out  yonder, 
and  come  and  go  as  they  please  ;  but  they 
don't  pay  the  toll.  When  it  is  asked  for, 
they  speak  of  you." 

"  They  do  well,"  says  Asgrim  ;  "  they 
do  well." 

"They  do,  I  suppose,  as  they  are  told," 
says  Thorgils ;  "  but  my  people  don't  grow 
fat  on  such  words  as  they  use.  Now  I  ask 
you  to  remember  that  the  land  belongs  to, 
me  and  my  friends,  and  that  everybody  pays 
the  tolls  but  you."  He  fixed  Asgrim  with 
a  shrewd  but  friendly  eye,  and  made  him 
feel  cross. 

He  looked  about,  but  Thorgils'  eye  did 
not  leave  him  ;  he  grew  rather  red,  and  felt 
his'  anger  rising.  "I  can't  speak  about  it 
now,"  he  said. 

"Why  not,"  said  Thorgils,  "if  I  can 
speak  about  it  ? "     Then  Asgrim  was  angry. 

"  The  sea  is  open  to  all  ships,"  he  said, 
"to  mine  as  well  as  other  people's.  It  is 
not  my  custom  to  be  troubled  with  petty 
customs,  a  penny  here  or  a  penny  there. 
These  are  for  fishermen  and  little  men. 
You  must  not  claim  your  pennies  of  me." 

"I  shan't  claim  them  any  more,"  said 
Thorgils,  and  rode  on.  Asgrim  thought 
/  that  he  had  got  the  better  of  him,  and  so 
did  his  respectful  following.  There  was 
much  laughter  among  them  as  they  went 
their  way,'  and  Thorgils  heard  it. 

Nothing  more  was  said  or  done  until  the 
spring,  when  Asgrim  gave  out  word  that  he 
was  launching  a  ship  down  at  the  haven. 


The  news  went  about  the  country,  and  a 
number  of  people  came  out  to  see  the  sight. 
It  was  low  water,  and  Asgrim  was  out  on 
the  sands  with  a  deal  of  company,  meaning 
to  warp  the  ship  out  of  the  dock  into  the 
river.  He  looked  very  noble  in  his  scarlet 
edged  with  black  fur,  and  though  it  was  a 
foul  shore,  full  of  pools  and  pits  of  water, 
he  did  not  disdain  to  take  command  of  the 
rope,  nor  to  haul  at  it  himself.  A  number 
of  hands,  women  as  well  as  men,  laid  hold. 
Behind  them  all  was  Asgrim,  and  behind 
him  was  a  deep  pool  of  water. 

Asgrim  gave  the  word,  and  they  all  began 
to  haul.  Down  the  shore  came  a  rider,  on 
a  thin  horse,  a  tall  man  with  a  long-handled 
axe  in  his  hand.  He  stayed  looking  at  the 
company  for  a  while.  The  rope  was  taut, 
all  the  haulers— men,  women,  and  Asgrim — 
were  leaning  backwards,  straining  for  their 
lives.  The  single  .rider  moved,  forward 
and  stood  up  against  the  rope.  The  axe 
flashed  in  the  air  and  came  down  sharp, 
the  rope  parted,  and  all  the  people  fell 
backwards,  Asgrim  souse  into  the  pool, 
.women  on  top  of  him,  men  on  their  backs 
in  the  .wet  sand.  There  went  up  a  wave 
of  laughter  from  the  lookers-on,  all  the  way 
from  the  sands  to  the  dry  land  ;  but  Thorgils 
sat  motionless  on  his  horse  and  did  not 
laugh  at  all. 

For  some  time  nothing  could  be  seen* 
of  Asgrim  but  his  feet  in  commotion.  Then 
his  red  back  could  be  seen  wallowing  in  the 
water,  and  finally  he  dragged  himself  out, 
and  men  began  to  fish  for  their  wives  and 
mothers.  Asgrim  was  too  full  of  water  and 
too  empty  of  breath  to  do  more  than  splutter 
and  wheeze  ;  but  after  a  while  he  remembered 
his  dignity,  and  stared  about  to  see  who  was 
laughing  at  him.  He  saw  that  everybody 
was,  or  had  just  been,  laughing.  Even  his 
son  Thorhall,  who  stood  close  to  him,  was 
helpless  with  mirth.  "Don't  be  such  a 
fool,"  Asgrim  said.  But  Thorhall  could  only 
wag  his  head  and  cling  to  his  own  knees. 

"  Who  did  this  villainy  ?  "  Asgrim  cried 
out ;  and  Thorhall,  rocking  about,  holding 
his  knees,  wagged  his  head  without  speaking. 
Asgrim  flung  himself  round  and  caught  a 
young  man  by  the  ear.  "  Tell  me  who  did 
that,  you,"  he  said,  "or  you  shall  repent  it." 
The  young  man  pointed  to  Thorgils,  who 
still  sat  his  horse  where  he  had  been  when 
he  cut  the  rope.  Asgrim  stared.  "  Who  is 
that  man  ?  Where  does  he  come  from  ?  " 
But  he  knew  who  it  was. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  Every- 
body was  laughing,  and  the  more  angry  he 
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grew,  th^^ore  they  laughed.  He  had  only 
to  turn  to  a  man  to  make  him  twist  about 
in  an  agony  of  laughin^r.  Men  implored 
him  not  to  look  at  them,  lesb  they  might 
rupture  themselves  and  perhaps  die.  The 
only  two  people  not  laughing  upon  that 
shore  were  Asgrim  and  Thorgils.  From 
the  ship  itself,  far  out  in  the  dock,  came  the 
sound  of  men  laughing  and  slapping  ea(}h 
other  on  the  back. 

Asgrim  gave  it  up,  and  went  away  without 
a  word  to  Thorgils.  But  one  of  the  men 
on  the  shore,  in  the  space  between  the  spasms 
of  his  laughter,  was  able  to  ask  :  "  AVhy  did 
you  do  it  ?  Oh,  why  did  you  do  it  ?  "  And 
'  Thorgils  said, "  Ship's  toll,"  before  he  turned 
his  horse  and  rode  thoughtfully  home. 

In  the  evening,  when  people  had  some- 
what recovered  themselves,  Asgrim  told 
Thorhall,  his  son,  that  he  could  not  overlook 
such  an  insult.  Thgrhall  struggled  with 
himself,  and  managed  to  say  that  he  thought 
his  father  had  better  go  abroad.  "  You  will 
find,"  he  said,  "  that  everything  you  may  do 
will  make  people  laugh  again.  I  suppose 
you  don't  know  what  you  looked  like ;  but, 
if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  won't  attempt  to  tell 
you,  because  it  will  make  me  ill.  Neverthe- 
less, as  I  said,  my  advice  is  that  you  should 
go  abroad  for  a  while." 

Asgrim  said  that  he  should  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  was  exceedingly  angry  ; 
but  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  was  compelled 
to  avoid  Thorgils.  Whenever  he  came  across 
him,  the  people  with  him  were  reminded  of 
the  affair  of  the  launch,  and  looked  at  each 
other,  and  then  quickly  looked  away. 

It  was  long  before  the  business  of  the 
launch  was  forgotten,  but  Asgrim  re- 
membered it  longer  than  anybody  else,  and 
was  careful  not  to  come  in  Thorgils'  way ; 
and  when  it  happened,  later  on,  that  Thorhall 
wanted  to  marry  a  daughter  of  Bearne's  and 
Thorny's,  and  asked  his  father  to  ask  for  her, 
Asgrim  made  it  a  point  of  the  bargain  that 
Thorgils  should  not  be  asked  to  thewedding. 

Bearne  rubbed  his  chin.  "As  to  that," 
he  said,  "things  are  so  here  that  Thorgils 
will  be  welcome  whenever  he  comes,  and 
nothing  will  b^  done  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
"house."  Asgrim  had  known  that  before, 
but  it  made  him  impatient  to  be  reminded  ^ 
of  it. 

"I  may  not  seem  unreasonable,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  don't  wish  to  be  so  ;  but  there  is  a 
difference  between  making  a  man  welcome 
and  bidding  him  to  a  feast.  Remembering 
how  things  are  between  us,  I  ask  you  not  to 
summon  him  as  a  guest." 


.  Bearne  agreed  to  that,  and  kept  the  matter 
to  himself;  but,  of  course,  it  was  spread 
about.  Thorgils,  after  his  usual  fashion, 
said  nothing;  but  Helga  was  offended,  and 
said  it  was  very  odd  if  she  could  not  see 
her  step-granddaughter*  married.  Thorgils 
told  her  that  she  should  go. 

Accordingly,  one  fine  morning.  Thorny, 
at  the  door  of  her  house,  looking  down  the 
hillside,  saw  a  rider  come  out  of  the  wood 
and  begin  to  mount  the  rise  towards  her. 
She  called  back  to  Bearne  :  "  Here  comes 
somebody  this  way,  and,  if  it  isn't  my 
father,  it's  his  ghost."  Bearne  went  out  in 
a  hurry  to  meet  him.  -  ^ 

Thorgils  greeted  him,  and  then  he  said: 
"You  have  a  wedding  before  you,  I  hear. 
Now,  it  is  strange  that  you  haven't  bidden 
us,  and  we  think  that  we  are  in  the  cold." 

Bearne  said  :  "  Why,  how  could  that  be  ? 
^  We    know   that    you    and    Helga   can    ask 
yourselves,  and  proud  shall  we  be  to  see  you 
here  whenever  you  care  to  come." 

"So  I  thought,"  said  Thorgils,  and 
brought  over  Helga  the  night  before  the 
wedding ;  and  there  they  were  at  the  door 
when  Asgrim  and  his  company  came 
riding  up. 

Asgrim  stopped  dead  on  the  hill.  "  There's 
that  accursed  old  Thorgils,"  he  said.  "  Now, 
I  go  no  further,  since  I  cannot  suffer  his 
insults." 

"  Never  mind  him  now,"  says  Thorhall. 
"  Consider  him  beneath  your  notice." 

"  How  am  I  to  do  that  if  he  is  not  so  ?  " 
cried  Asgrim.  But  he  had  to  go  on.  He 
was  sore  all  over,  and  the  friendly  greeting 
of  Thorgils  made  him  no  better.  In  fact, 
he  behaved  badly,  and  meditated  worse.  He  ' 
determined  that  he  must  get  rid  of  Thorgils.  ^ 
Thorgils  watched  him  with  a  queer  gleam  in 
his  eye— the  sort  of  look  which  a  man  shows 
i^hen  he  has  a  salmon  lightly  hooked  in 
heavy  water,  and  prepares  for  anything  to 
happen. 

But  it  was  a  dull  feast.  Thorgils  said 
xery  little,  and  Asgrim  hardly  anything, 
for,  whenever  he  began  to  talk  loudly,  he 
saw  Thorgils  looking  at  him  as  if  he  were 
amused,  and  stopped.  All  this  maddened 
Asgi'im. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 

'  asgrim's  money. 

Now,  there  was  bustle  in  and  about  the 
garth,  for  it  was  the  morrow  of  the  feast, 
when  men  were  getting  ready  to  ride  out. 
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Thorp:i]s,  who  was  quite  at  home  at  the  Pit, 
was  in  no  sort  of  hurry,  so  stood  about 
talking  to  the  others,  or  at  his  favourite 
sport  of  watching  them  and  getting  quiet 
amusement  out  of  their  tricks  and  ways. 
In  particular,  he  observed  Asgrim's  cavalcade 
making  preparations  —  fine  horses,  fine 
accoutrements,  and  thralls  who  shone,  as  it 
were,  with  a  reflected  splendour  from  their 


goose  in  a  farmyard  he  was,  with  a  small, 
soaring  head  wagging  above  a  bulging 
breast. 

Then,  as  he  leaned  by  the  house  wall 
watching  all  this,  Thorgils'  eye  caught  a 
gleam  of  red  down  below  the  house  on  the 
edge  of  the  wood.  There  was  xisgrim  down 
there,  talking  with  a  man. 

The   man  was  a  thrall,  and,  more  than 


**As^rim  fell  souse  into  the  pool." 


proud  master.  Asgrim  himself  was  not  to 
be  seen,  but  his  reeve  was  much  to  be 
observed.  In  his  smaller  way  he  reproduced 
the  habit  of  his  lord  ;,  he  puffed  out  his 
cheeks  and  exploded  his  breath,  he  stared 
and  opened  his  mouth  in  the  same  vyay  ;  he 
said  *^God  bless  me ! "  or  "What's  the 
meaning  of  this,  my  man.^"  just  as  Asgrim 
might.  And  he  did  not  know,  any  more 
than  Asgrim  did,  how  uncommonly  like  a 


that,  it  was  a  thrall  of  his  from  Treadholt, 
and  not  one  of  Asgrim's  own.  What  did 
this  mean  ?  Thorgils  kept  his  eye  fixed 
upon  them.  He  saw  Asgrim  talking 
earnestly.  With  one  hand  up,  he  made 
quick  gestures  and  then  a  lunge  forward. 
The '  thrall  had  his  head  bent,  but  was 
listening  closely.  When  Asgrim  had  finished, 
the  other  looked  all  about  him,  into  the  wood, 
out  into  the  meadows,  down  into  the  valley, 
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where  the  river  ran  boib'iig  and  foaming 
among  the  rocks.  After  some  time,  and 
after  another  word  or  two  from  Asgrim,  he 
looked  up  and  spoke  a  few  sentences.  Then 
Asgrim  opened  his  wallet  and  took  out 
something  in  his  fist.  Thorgils  was  now 
absorbed  in  observation.  He  saw, Asgrim 
deal  out  his  handful  piece  by  piece  into  his 
other  hand.  After  a  time  he  paused  and 
showed  his  new  handful  to  the  thrall.  The 
thrall  shifted  about ;  they  talked  both  at 
once ;  then  Asgrim  dealt  out  more  pieces, 
and  the  thrall  took  the  handful  and  put  it 
into  a  cloth,  and  stuffed  the  whole  into  his 
breast.  They  parted  with  a  word  or  two 
more.  Asgrim  went  along  the  woodside ; 
the  thrall  slipped  into  it.  Thorgils  leaned 
motionless  by  the  house  and  w^aited.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  he  saw  either  of  them 
again,  but,  when  he  did,  it  was  Asgrim  first. 

Asgrim  came  round  the  house  from  the 
back  of  it,  and  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Thorgils.  He  stopped  and  puffed  out  ' 
his  cheeks,  his  eyes  flickered,  but  he  came 
on  and  greeted  his  enemy.  "  So, neighbour! 
Much  bustle  this  morning.  But  to-night, 
I  dare  say,  all  will  be  quiet  enough." 

"  Some  will  be  quiet,"  sai^  Thorgils,  "  but 
some  will  be  unquiet.  Mostly  it  runs  like 
this — that  as  men  do  so  they  sleep." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Asgrim,  "and  so  it 
should  he.     Are  you  aw^ay  early  ?  " 

"  I  might  be,"  said  Thorgils,  and  just 
then  he  saw  his  thrall  come  in  from  the 
other  side  and  enter  the  house. 

Asgrim  and  his  retinue  were  mounted  and 
away  soon  after  dinner.  Then  Thorgils  gave 
the  word  for  saddling,  and  had  all  ready  by 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Just  at  the 
last  moment,  when  Helga  was  mounted,  and 
all  the  company'  waited  for  Thorgils,  he  ^ 
seemed .  to  remember  something  which  he 
must  see  about.  He  said  to  Helga :  "  Do 
you  go  on  wnth  all  of  them  by  the  valley. 
I  shall  overtake  you,  going  over  the  hill. 
Look  for  me  at  the  ferry.  If  I  am  not 
there,  wait  for  me  half  an  hour,  not  more." 
Then  to  the  thrall  who  had  taken  Asgrim's 
money  he  said  :  "Walk  my  horse  arid  your 
own.  I  shall  have  something  for  you  to 
carry."  The  man  lowered  his  eyes,  but  had 
nothing  to  say.  Thorgils  went  back  into 
the  house  and  stayed  there  for  an  hour ; 
then  he  came  out  with  a  sack  full  of  hay  or 
something  soft,  and  gave  that  to  the  thrall 
to  carry.  He  mounted  his  horse  with 
difficulty,  for  he  was  now  old  and  stiff,  and 
led  the  way  up  the  hill.  The  thrall  followed 
him. 


At  the  top  of  the  hill  Thorgils  waited  for 
the  man  to  come  up.  "  I  see  you  have  a 
good  axe  on  you,"  he  said.  "  Where  did  you 
get  that  from?"  The  thrall  mid  that  he,, 
had  found  it  in  the,  river-bed  as  they  were 
riding  to  the  Pit,  and  that  he  had  ground  it 
up  at  the  house.  ^  Thorgils  said,  "  Let  me 
look  at  it,"  and  leaned  over  to  reach  it. 
He  put  .out  his  hand  for  it,  and  touched  the 
breast  of  the  thrall  with  his  WTist.  He  then 
felt  the  hard  lump  of  the  money  which  he 
had  hidden  there,  tied  up  in  a  cloth.  The 
thrall  himself  was  as  w^hite  as  cloth  when 
he  handed  over  the  axe.  Thorgils  took 
it  from  him,  looked  at  it,  and  hung  it 
over  his  saddle-bow.  The.n  he  said  :  "  Now 
give  me  Asgrim's  money  which  you  have  in 
your  breast."  The  man  breathed  sharply 
through  his  nose,  and  fumbled  for  the 
bundle.  It  was  handed  over.  Thorgils 
took  it.  His  eyes  blazed.  "  You  dog  !  "  he 
said  between  his  teeth,  and  struck  the  man 
in  the  face.  The  thrall  turned  his  head 
aside  to  avoid  it,  arid  Earth  -  house  -  prey 
flashed  in  the  air.  The  head  rolled  into  the 
heather,  the  body  swayed  and  fell  under 
the  horse,  but  the  feet  still  held,  and  slewed 
the  saddle  round. 

Thorgils  put  the  head  in  the  sack  of  hay, 
freed  the  saddle  and  righted  it,  and  went 
his  w^ay  down  the  hill,  leading  the  horse. 
Already  his  rage  had  left  him.  He  was  now 
thinking  what  Asgrim  would  look  like  when 
he  had  his  money  back,  ai>d  the  head  into 
the  bargain.  "  Money  well  laid  out,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  and  returned  with  interest." 

He  found  Helga  waiting  for  him  at  the 
ferry.  She  had  been  there  half  an  hour. 
"  Why  are  you  so  late,"  she  said,  "  and 
what  have  you  done  with  Haurd  ?  " 

"  Haurd  had  money,"  he  said,  "  and 
offered   it  for  his  freedom.     Now  he   has 

got  it.";: 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  LAST   BATTLE. 


AsGMM  Ellida-Grimsson  was  not  directly 
answerable  for  Thorgils'  last  battle,  but  in 
a  sense  he  w^as.  He  hoped  that  mischief 
w^ould  ensue,  and  mischief  did,  yet  he  put 
it  so  that  npthing  could  be  brought  home 
to  him. 

Thorgils  had  been  ill  all  the  winter  with 
a  chill  which  he  had  taken  w^hen  it  began, 
and  w^hich  settled  on  his  chest  and  would 
not  leave  him.  Helga  never  left  him,  either, 
but  was  devoted  ;  and  when  he  was  able  to- 
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get  out  of  bed  and  look  at  his  spindleslianks, 
he  first  read  his  emaciation  in  her  kind  eyes. 
They  wei'e  full  of  trouble.  "  Mj  dear,"  she 
&aid,  "  it  makes  me  sad  to  look  at  you." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  he  said.  "  You 
say  to  yourself :  '  That  is  a  stony  field  I  have 
been  tending.  What  sort  of  a  crop  off  that, 
after  all  my  pains  ?  '  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  say  that." 

"  Then  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  say  that  I  shall  love  to  see  you  well 
again  and  out  in  the  world  ;    and,  lean  as 


with  his  arms  on  the  arms  of  a  chair,  and 
see  Thorny  going  about  her  affairs. 

Directly  he  was  well  enough  to  mount  his 
horse,  he  must  needs  go  over  to  Pit,  and  it 
was  going  over  there  that  he  met  Helge  and 
fought  his  last  battle. 

Helge  was  a  man  from  the  East  country, 
a  shipman  and  acquaintance  of  Asgrim's, 
who  brought  a  ship  into  Einar's  Haven  with 
stores  for  Asgrim.  Asgrim  had  been  waiting 
for  him  down  at  the  haven,  had  gone  aboard 
when  the .  ship  was  berthed,  and  sampled  his 


■The  old  man  became  transfornied  into  the  likeness  of  a  strikim?  snake." 


you  are,  I'd  rather  have  you  with  me  than 
any  man  I  ever  saw  yet." 

"  That's  good  news,"  said  Thorgils, 
"  and  I  shall  get  fatter  on  it."  He  never 
did  that,  but  he  was  up  and  about  before 
the  spring  weather  came  ;  and  when  once  he 
was  on  his  feet  again,  nothing  could  keep 
him  within  doors.  He  had  grown  to  be 
very  fond  of  Bearne  of  the  Pit  in  his  old 
age,  partly  for  his  own  sake,  but  mostly  for 
Thorny's.  She  reminded  him  of  Thorey, 
whom  he  had  never  forgotten  for  an  hour 
together.      He  liked  in  these  days  to  sit 


goods.  He  said  that  he  wouldn't  stay,  and 
(|irected  Helge  to  ride  up  to  his  house  as 
soon  as  he  had  landed  his  freight.  "  And 
if  a  crow-faced  old  rogue  named  Thorgils 
should  be  in  your  road,  and  you  should 
happen  to  give  him  a  fall,"  he  said,  "  why, 
you  will  be  none  the  less  welcome  for  that. 
There  will  be  a  man  of  his  on  to  you  for 
toll,  like  enough,"  he  said,  "  but  never  you 
pay  it.  That's  an  old  quarrel  between  us, 
and  maybe  he  thinks  he  has  bested  me  over 
it,  but  I  don't  know  who  is  likely  to  laugh 
last  in  it  yet.     There  will  be  a  good  laugh 
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for  me  if.  yoa  should  turn  hiin  into  the  mire. 
So  much  I  will  tell  you."  Then  he  got 
down  into  his  boat  and  was  pulled  away. 

By  and  by,  sure  enough,  a  boat  came 
alongside  with  a  man  in  her,  asking  for  the 
toll.  Helge  said  that  he  had  orders  not  to 
pay  it.  "  You'  must  answer  to  my  master 
for  that,"  said  the  toll-maker.  "  Thorgils  of 
Treadholt  is  his  name,  a  man  of  great 
W'Orship  in  this  country.  It  is  nothing  to 
do  with  me."  Helge  said  that  he  w^ould 
answer  or  not  ^s  it  'Came  to  him  when  he 
met  Thorgils. 

The  road  from  the  haven  crossed  that  to 
the  Pit,  and  just  thereabouts  the  two  men 
met.  It  was  blowing  keenly  from  the  north- 
west, with  a  powdery  snow^  and  Thorgils, 
w^ho  felt  the  cold,  was  huddled  up  in  his 
cloak,  and  crouched  over  his  horse's  neck  to 
escape  what  he  could  of  it.  Helge,  looking 
him  over,  said  :  "  This  old  atomy  must  be 
my  man.  We'll  soon  have  him  on  his  back, 
I  believe." 

It  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  jostle  into 
Thorgils,  who  was  not  looking  out  for 
anything  of  the  sort.  As  nearly  as  could  be 
he  was  out  of  the  saddle.  "  What  are  you 
doing,  my  friend  ? "  he  cried  out  sharply. 
"  Is"  the  road  too  strait  for  you  ?  And 
who  may  you  be,  then,  who  drive  into  your 
betters  ?  "  He  added  this  last  ?question 
because  Jlelg^  was  laughing  at  him. 

Helge  now  set  his  arms  akimbo  and 
stuck  out  his  feet.  "Betters,  old  master! 
Than  whom  are  you  the  better  on  this  road  ? 
And  who  might  you  be,  with  your  foot  in 
the  grave  ?  " 

Thorgils  told  his  name.  "  That  is  what 
they  call  me  who  know  me." 

Helge  said  :  "  That  was  the  name  of  a 
fighting  man,  I  understood.  But  some  say 
it  is  the  name  of  a  toll-monger  who  now  and 
then  gets  more  than  he  asks  for.  Now, 
which  Thorgils  of  these  might  you  be  ? 
Or  are  you  the  grandfather  of  both  of 
them?" 

Thorgils  became  angry.  "  You  shall  find 
out  who  I  am,  my  fine  sir,"  he  said.  "I 
am  one  who  has  never  been  men's  laughing- 
stock yet,  and  shall  not  be  now.  Swing 
your  axe,  man,  and  face, me  now  in  battle. 
That  is  the  way  to  prove  it." 

The  wind  was  sharp  in  his  face,  and  he 
was  still  screwed  up  to  avoid  it.  Helge 
scorned  him  in  his  heart,  but,  nevertheless, 
he  swung  out  his  axe,  saying  as  he  did  so  : 
"  Little  enough  to  prove  upon  your  weevilly 
carcase,  I'm  thinking.*  And  what  shall  be 
left  for  the  worms  if  I  mrve  it  now  ? " 


But  Thorgils  was  looking  at  his  axe. 
"  You  will  do  little  with  that  ;  it's  no 
weapon  to  bite  into-  my  skull.  But  you  have 
brought  it  on  yourself." 

His  eyes  narrowed  down  to  fine  lines 
of  light,  and  his  lips  were  stretched  to 
grin.  He  looked  both  wicked  and  happy 
at  once,  huddled  up  in  the  saddle,  and  he 
was  just  what  he  looked,  having  a  zest  for 
battle  and  a  keen  j:age  against  his  adversary 
in  his  heart. 

Helge  had  backed  his  horse  somewhat, 
and  now  came  on.  Thorgils  waited  for  him. 
Angry  as  he  was,  and  mettlesome,  he  did  not 
mean  to  strike  the  first  blow.  Helge  spurred 
forward  then,  and  aimed  for  the  sword-arm. 
Thorgils  avoided  that  by  spurring  his  horse 
sharply  and  twisting  himself  sideways  ;  but 
the  axe  came  down  upon  the  calf  of  his  leg, 
and,  though  it  was  too  blunt  to  make  a  bad 
wound,  it  made  W'Ound  enough  to  inflame 
Thorgils.  He  turned  his  horse,  and  «o  had 
his  back  to  the  wind,  and  then  at  the  moment 
Helge  was  facing  him  again.  But  before 
he  had  time  to  get  the  mockery  out  of  his 
face,  suddenly,  as  he  scorned  him,  the  old 
man  became  transformed  into  the  likeness 
of  a  striking  snake.  His  head  lifted,  his 
body  straightened,  then  the  whole  of  him 
darted  forward.  Earth-house-prey  streaked 
the  air  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  struck 
Helge  on  the  shoulder.  The  axe  dropped, 
and  the  arm  with  it.  Helge  threw  back  his 
head  and  groaned,  then  toppled  sideways 
and  fell  to  earth.  Thorgils,  his  rage  still 
high  in  him,  rode  on  his  way  into  the  teeth 
of  the  wind.  He  felt  his  leg  stiffening,  and, 
when  he  reached  the  Pit,  he  had  to  be  lifted 
down  from  horseback. 

But  before  he  had  reached  the  Pit  his 
^  anger  had  left  him,  and  he  was  sorry  for 
'what  he  had  done.  He  told  Bearne  about 
it.  "That  hot-faced  dumpling  of  a  man 
bounced  me  into  it.  I  ought  to  have  known 
better.  I  am  an  old  fool.  But  now  I've 
killed  him,  and  must  take  the  consequences 
of  it.  See  what  you  can  do  for  me,  son-in- 
law,  but  take  notice  that  I  will  pay  full . 
weregild  for  the  slaughter.  It  was  forced 
upon  me  by  insolence — and  a  man  grows 
touchy  as  he  grows  old — but  the  challenge 
came  from  me,  and  now  I  am  sorry  for  it.". 

That  was  Thorgils'  last  battle,  and  the 
ride  to  the  Pit  was  his  last  ride,  too.  His 
leg  stiffened  and  remained  stiff.  He  had 
to  be  carried  home  to  Treadholt,  and  could 
never  again  walk  without  the  help  of  a  stick. 
Nothing  followed  upon  the  battle  for  some 
time,     Asgrim  made  no  claim,  did  nothing 
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at  all ;  but  news  travelled  slowly  about 
Iceland'  in  those  days,  and  Thorgils  always 
said  that  something  more  would  be  heard 
of  it.  Bearne  went  to  the  Thing  that  snrarner 
and  proclaimed  the  slaughter  there,  offering 
weregild  on  Thorgils'  behalf.  No  claim 
was  set  up.  It  was  two  years,  they  say, 
before  the  affair  was  moved  again,  and  by 
that  time  Thorgils  was  past  his  work,  and 
lay  long  abed.  The  tale  of  Helge's  vindi- 
cation will  be  the  last  I  have  to  tell  about 
Thorgils 


and   the  flicker  that  he  saw  was  reflected 
front  the  water. 

Einar  and  Sigurd  had  left  their  horses 
below  the  garth,  and  walked  up  to  the  house. 
At  the  door,  which  was  open,  they  stopped  and 
whispered  together.  Sigurd  said :  "  We  shall 
have  no  trouble  here.  They  are  all  ont  and 
about."  Plinar  said  nothing,  and  then  Sigurd . 
asked  him  :  "  Who  shall  do  it,  you  or  I  ?  " 

Einar  looked  all  about  before  he  spoke. 
Then  he  said,  "I  don't  much  care  about 
this.      It  seems  a  bad   job  to  me  for  two 


*'  Thorarils  ca/rried  to  the  Pit." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  LAST   THORaiLISM. 

It  was  in  early  summer — the  last  thatThorgils 
was  to  see — that  two  brothers  of  Helge's  came 
over  to  Einar's  Haven  in  a  ship  from  the  East. 
They  were  Einar  and  Sigurd  by  name,  and 
their  coming  was  a  secret.  Asgrim  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  came  in  late 
one  evening,  moored  their  ship,  were  aland, 
themselves  and  their  horses,  and  away  betimes 
before  anybody  had  news  of  them.  They 
made  fast  riding,  and  reached  Treadholt  by 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  place  was  very  quiet,  for  all  the  men 
were  away  at  the  hay  harvest,  the  w-omen 
were  busy,  and  old  Thorgils,  lying  in  his  bed, 
looking  at  the  sunlight  dancing  on  the  wall. 
.The  sun  hit  the  water  in  a  bucket  outside, 


of  us  to  kill  an  old  man  in  his  bed — a  man 
who  has  had  a  life  of  renown  and  good 
report.  He  must  be  near  his  death,  in  any 
case.     I  tell  you,  I  don't  like  it." 

Thorgils  heard  them  muttering,  but  uot 
what  they  said.  He  turned  out  of  bed 
directly,  and  covered  himself  with  his  old 
cloak.  Then  he  picked  up  Earth-house-prey, 
which  always  slept  with  him,  picked  up  his 
stick,  and  hobbled  out  into  the  hall.  The 
two  men  at  the  door  saw  him  coming,  and 
stared  open-mouthed  at  him.  Thorgils  stood 
shaking  in  mid-hall ;  he  w^asn't  very  steady 
on  his  feet  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  as 
he  always  woke  up  stiff. 

"  Now,  come  in,  the  pair  of  you,"  he  said, 
"  and  have  what  you  can  get  of  me." 

They  hesitated  at  first,  but  then  came  into 
the  hall,  and  stood  watching  Thorgils. 
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"  Who  may  you  be,"  Thorgils  asked  tliem^ 
'*  vvbocome  up  herewith  your  weapons  ready  ? " 

Sigurd  said  :  '*  We  are  the  brethren  of 
Helge,  whom  you  slew." 

Thorgils  nodded  his  head.  "I  thought 
as  much,"  he  answered.  "  I  laid  an  egg 
that  day  which  I  thought  would  hatch  out 
presently.  Well,  come  and  do  what  you  can, 
and  I  will  do  what  I  can." 

Then  Einar  said  :  "  Thorgils,  I  am  very 
unwilling  to  go  on  with  this,  and  my  brother 
here  is  like-minded  with  me.  If  I  have 
anythino^  to  do  with  it,  we  will  compose  this 
quarrel."  /Then  he  threw  his  sword  down 
and  waited  where  he  was. 

Thorgils'  old  eyes  shone,  and  his  face 
became  friendly  at  once.  "  You  speak  like 
a  man,"  he  said,  "and  you  may  be  sure  I  have 
had  enough  fighting  by  this  time.  Now,  I'll 
tell  you  the  truth.  Your  brother  Helge 
made  me  angry,  less  on.  his  own  account 
than  on  that  of  the  man  who  egged  him  on  ; 
\  and  he  wasn't  quick  enough  for  me,  and 
was  ill-armed,  and  so  I  told  him.  But 
there  it  was.  1  killed  him,  and  was  sorry 
for  it,  and  ready  to  pay  my  debt  at  any  time. 
But  now  you  treat  me  better  than  I  deserve, 
and  shall  have  my  friendship,  if  you  will 
take  it.  I  will  pay  weregild  for  Helge  here 
and  now^,  and  to  you" — he  spoke  to  Einar 


— "T  will  give  this  good  sword  of  mine. 
Earth-house-prey  I  call  it,  for  I  to6k  it  out 
of  the  earth,  long  ago  in  Ireland  ;  and  TVe 
worn  it  fifty  years,  and  a  good  friend  it  has 
been  to  me.  There's  no  better' sword  in  this 
country,  and  it  will  do  you  credit,  and  you 
it,  for  you  are  a  fine  man,  A^  for  you  " — 
this  to  Sigurd — *'  you  shall  take  ^va  marks 
of  silver  from  me,  if  you  please,  and  reckon 
up  with  your  brother  afterwards." 

Then  he  called  Helga  to  come  in  and 
serve  them  with  drink,  and  they  parted  on 
good  terms. 

>  He  told  Helga  afterwards  that  he  should 
die  very  soon,  because  the  better  part  of  him 
was  gone  nqw.  He  said  that  he  wished  to 
die  at  the  Pit,  but  didn't  tell  her  the  reason. 
So,  when  the  hay  was  all  in,  he  was  carried 
over  to  Bearne's  house,  and  there  he.  took 
to  his  bed,  and  there  he  died. 

His  mind  wandered  very  much  towards 
the  end.  He  thought  that  Thorny  was  her 
mother,  and  that  they  were  all  in  the  wooden 
house  in  the  desert  bay.  He  used  to  stroke 
her  hair,  and  tell  her  to  have  patience  and 
courage.  "All  will  go  well,  my  dear,"  he 
was  fond  of  telling  her,^ "  for  you  and  I  have 
been  lovers  from  the  beginning,  and  love 
outlives  the  dark." 

Helga  took  it  bravely.  / 


THE    END. 


YESTERYEAR. 


'T^HE  lark  mounts  high  upon  the  wing, 

*      Shy  violets  reappear; 
There  is  a  sweetness  in  the  Spring 

That  held  not  yesteryear. 

Violets  are  fading  in  the  ling, 

So  brief  their  day,  so  dear; 
There  is  a  sadness  in  the  Spring 

That  held  not  yesteryear. 


Sweetness  and  sadness,  cloud  and  shine, 

Opening  and  fading  flowers; 
5o  be  it— so  the  sweet  be  thine, 

The  sadness  only  ours. 
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OEDON    HAELEY 

was  thinking  it 
over.  He  sat  there 
alone  outside  the 
camp,  on  the  high 
ground  overlooking 
the  fever -stricken 
valley,  where 
that  distinguished 
patriot  Don  Miguel 
del  Carados  was 
constructing  the  railway  which  was  eventually 
to  make  the  State  of  Tigua  prominent 
amongst  nations.  But  that  was  a  long  way 
off  yet — as  far  off  as  was  the  civilisation  that 
the  soul  of  Gordon  Harley  coveted.  Just 
at  that  moment — in  fact,  at  any  moment 
during  the  last  month  or  two — he  was  fed 
up  with  the  man  who  had  lured  him  away 
from  Western  joys  to  this,  the  most  beautiful 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  monotonous 
spot  on  the  continent  of  South  America. 

And  that  fat  and  oily  Spaniard  had  been 
so  plausible  about  the  whole  thing,  too. 
He  had  painted  Tigua  as  a  sporting  paradise 
— just  the  very  place  for  a  man  of  means 
who  was  looking  for  things  to  kill ;  just  the 
sort  of  thing  for  a  man  who  had  recently 
come  into  a  lot  of  money,  and  who  had  turned 
his  back  joyfully  on  the  medical  profession, 
and  who  hoped  never  to  handle  a  stethoscope 
or  study  the  colour  scheme  of  a  human 
tongue  again.  This  had  all  taken  place  one 
starry  night  in  the  'patio  of  a  Charlestown 
hotel,  where  Del  Carados  was  taking  in  stores 
for  his  pet  railway.  Arid,  besides,  he  wanted 
a  doctor  badly.  There  'were  fifteea  hundred 
workmen  of  sorts  on  the  railway,  mostly 
natives,  with  a  few  Europeans  gathered 
without  testimonials  from  various  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  if  there  was  one  drawback 


to  that  earthly  paradise  in  question,  it  was 
an  occasional  outbreak  of  malaria  in  the 
rainy  season. 

"You  come, along  with  me,  my  friend," 
the  Spaniard  had  said.  "You  come  and 
stay  just  as  long  as  you  like — a  week,  a  month. 
I  will  put  you  up,  and  you  shall  be  my 
honoured  guest.  The  valley  is  a  sporting 
paradise." 

And  Harley,  having  nothing  else  to  do, 
and  in  the  first  flush  of  his  new  fortune, 
had  gladly  consented.  He  had  come  there 
by  sea,  of  course,  and  up  a  yellow  river 
flowing  through  a  swampy  country  to  the 
valley  where  the  few  miles  of  rails  were 
under  construction.  It  was  a  tedious  journey, 
and  a  somewhat  intricate  one,  but  Harley 
had  not  worried  himself  much  about  that  at 
the  time,  for  his  mind  was  full  of  jaguars 
and  crocodiles,  and  such  .wild  game,  and, 
indeed,  for  the  time  being,  he  had  all  the 
sport  he  needed. 

And  then  gradually  the  truth  began  to 
dawn  upon  him.  Those  fifteen  hundred  or 
so  of  men  who  toiled  and  sweated  in  that 
mango  swamp,  where  the  miasma  rose  at 
evening,  and  the  whole  universe  reeked  with 
the  smell  of  rotting  vegetation,  w^ere  no  more 
than  so  many  prisoners.  They  were  well 
fed,  it  was  true,  they  had  strong  things  to 
drink  and  pungent  tobacco  to  smoke,  and,  as 
to  the  few  Europeans,  they  were  perfectly 
happy  in  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
well  outside  the  long  arm  of  the  law.  But 
without  money  it  was  impossible  to  get 
away.  Even  if  they  had  possessed  the 
necessary  funds,  it  would  have  been  equally 
difficult,  because  nobody  but  Del  Carados 
and  one  or  two  of  his  trusted  Mexicans 
knew  the  secret  of  the  way  down  the  river, 
for  the  Eava  had  many  tributaries,  and  all 
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but  one  of  them  led  to  the  mud  swamps, 
which  meant  desolation  and  death  and  the 
feasting  of  the  vultures  that  abounded  there. 
But  all  this  had  come  to  Harley  gradually. 
There  was  nothing  brutal  about  the  Spaniard, 
nothing  of  the  slave-driver,  for  he  was 
inclined  to  be  fat  and  scant  of  breath,  and, 
moreover,  possessed  a  fine  fund  of  humour 
of  his  own.  He  was  candid,  too.  The  scheme 
was  to  complete  the  railway  up  there  into 
the  mountains,  and  bring  the  copper  ore 
down  to  the  coast  to  M  smelted.  Once  this 
was  down,  then  the  copper  proposition  was 
placed  on  a  paying  basis.  This  represented 
considerable  wealth  to  the  little  tin  Repubhc 
of  Tigua,  and  in  time  much  kudos  for  Del 
Carados,  who  began  to  see  his  way  to  the 
presidency  of  that  delectable  Republic, 
For  Del  Carados  was  a  politician  more  than 
a  statesman,  which  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing,  and  is  a  better  paying  proposition  in 
the  long  run.  And  Del  Carados  had  no 
ambitions.  He  did  not  want  statuea  in  his 
honour,  he  did  not  hanker  to  become  per- 
manent President  of  the  Republic  —  six 
months'  manipulation  of  the  national  treasury 
funds  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  ambition. 
In  fine,  he  was  a  cheery,  fairly  good-natured 
rascal,  who  loved  but  two  things  in  the 
world — his  own  comfort  and  a  particularly 
fiery    brand     of     Scotch     whisky    which 

'  was  known  in  violent  circles  as  the   Clan 
MacTavish. 

It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  anyone 
to  leave  the  valley  of  the  Rava  River  and . 
the  work  on  the  railway  save  at  the  Spaniard's 
good-will  and  pleasure.  He  was  essentially 
monarch  of  all  that  he  surveyed,  and  before 
very  long, it  became  quite  plain  to  Harley 
that  he  might,  unless  some  extraordinary 
piece  of  luck  came  his  way,  regard  his 
appointment  as  medical  officer  to  the  forces 
as  a  permanent  one.  In  other  words,  he 
was  as  much  a  prisoner  as  the  humblest 
labourer  who  wielded  a  pick  or  a  spade. 

So  far,  there  had  been  no  outbreak,  of 
hostilities  between  the  two  men,  though  they 
perfectly  understood  one  another,  and  Del 
Carados  would  smile  his  most  genial  smile 
when  Harley  crept  back  into  the  camp  after 
three  days'  absence,  a  mere  mass  of  skin 
and  bone.  Despite  his  weakness,  and  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  looking  death  in  the 
face  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  he  had 
spoken  his  mind  quite  freely  to  Del  Carados 
as  they  sat  in  the  latter's  hacienda  over 
the  evening  meal.  A  bottle  of  the  Clan 
MacTavish  stood  hospitably  on  the  table,  but 
Harley  had  waved  it  aside  contemptuously. 


"  Now,  listen  to  me,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
had  about  enough  of  this.  I  came  here  for 
two  or  three  weeks  as  your  guest,  and  to 
do  a  bit  of  shooting,  also  to  act  generally  as 
a  doctor  until  you  could  get  someone  to 
replace  me." 

*'I  could  never  do  that,"  the  Spaniard 
said  genially.  There  was  a  menace  in  his 
tone  at  the  same  time. 

"  Oh,  that's  what  you  mean,  is  it  ? " 
Harley  said  between  his  teeth.  "  Well,  it's 
just  as  well  we  should  understand  one 
another.  I  am  a  prisoner  here.  You  know  I 
can't  get  away  without  your  consent,  and 
I  suppose  I  can  stay  here  and  rot,  for  all  you 
.  care.  I  am  not  concerned  with  your  native 
workmen,  because  they  are  happy  enough, 
and  as  to  your  European  scum  I  hold  no 
brief.  But  you're  a  blackguard,  Del  Carados, 
and  you  ,know  it.  If  you  have  no  sort  of 
sympathy  with  me,  you  might,  at  any  rate, 
send  those  Americans  down  to  the  coast." 

"  And  do  without  my  evening's  entertain- 
ment," Del  Carados  said,  with  a  pained 
expression.  "  They  came  here  cheerfully 
enough.  I  found  them  at  Charlestown, 
stranded  high  and  dry,  with  not  a  dollar 
between  them.  And  am  I  not  paying  them 
fifty  dollars  a  week  ?  What  more  would 
you  have  ?  " 

"Well,  you  are  promising  them  fifty 
dollars  a  week,  but  Mrs.  Yansittart  tells  me 
that  neither  she  nor  her  husband  have  ever 
seen  the  colour  of  your  money.  Send  the7n 
off,  at  any  rate." 

Del  Carados  smiled  as  he  rolled  himself 
a  fresh  cigarette.  The  humour  of  the 
situation  evidently  appealed  to  him.  The 
Americans  in  question  were  two  vaudeville 
artistes  who  had  found  themselves  stranded 
owing  to  the  backsliding  of  a  manager 
and  the  subsequent  disappearance  of  the 
treasury.  They  had  been  literally  starving 
in  Charlestown  when  the  genial  Spaniard 
had  found  them,  and  were  only  too  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  glowing  offer,  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  had  been  painted  in 
alluring  colours  by  one  who  was  an  artist  in 
words.  They  sang  and  danced  and  played 
the  Spaniard 'p  jangling  piano  for  his 
amusement  night  after  night,  what  time  he 
sat  listening,  soaked  in  his  beloved  Clan 
MacTavish,  and  applauded  with  large- 
hearted  generosity  and  fine  discrimination. 
The  engagement  of  these  people  had  been 
a  stroke  of  genius  on  Del  Carados's  part,  and 
he  was  not  anxious  to  see  the  last  of  them. 

"  No,  no,  my  friend,"  he  said.  "  They 
are  quite  happy  here  ;  they  have  been  happy 
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'  The  carefully-guarded  key  of  the 
storeroom  was  abstracted  from  his 
pocket." 


here  for  nearly  a  year.  What 
more  could  they  have  ?  They 
are  well  paid  and  well  fed,  and 
they  have  only  to  amuse  me 
for  an  hour  or  so  after  dinner. 
And  look  you,  Senor  Harley, 
don't  you  go  too  far.  We 
have  been  good  friends  up  to 

now,  but " 

And  so  for  the  moment  Harley  gave  it 
up  as  a  bad  job.  He  was  sitting  out  there, 
in  the  afternoon,  under  the  shade  of  a  big 
palm  tree,  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and 
bitter    reflection.       He    was     contrasting 


himself,  in  his  soiled  and  ragged  linen  suit, 
with  the  happy  man  who  had  set  out,  a  year 
ago,  to  see  the  world,  rich  in  health  and 
pocket.  And  here  he  was,  just  as  much  a 
prisoner  as  if  he  had  been  legally  sentenced 
to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment.  And  there 
was  no  escape  ;  he  had  tried  that  once,  and 
he  had  no  stomach  to  repeat  the  operation, 
for  the  horrors  of  that  eight-and-forty  hours 
in  the  mango  swamps,  with  the  snakes  and 
the  mud  and  the  dull  speculation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  crocodiles,  was  still  upon  him.  It  was 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Del  Carados  was 
prepared   to    take    risks,   for  he  was    safe 
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enough,  and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
pro-consul. 

Harley  took  a  photograph  of  himself 
from  his  pocket  and  gazed  at  it  with 
the  .sentimental  eye  of  one  who  regards  the 
features  of  some  beloved  dead-and-gone 
departed. 

"  And  so  that's  me ! "  he  murmured. 
"  Good  Heavens,  impossible  !  " 

"  I  was  just  asking  myself  much  the  same 
question,"  a  voice  broke  in,  as  a  woman  came 
down  the  slope  and  seated  herself  by  Harley 's 
side. ,  "  I  don't  think  my  friends  in  New 
York  would  recognise  me,  Mr.  Harley." 

It  was  the  vaudeville  artiste  who  called 
herself  Muriel  Vansittart  who  spoke.  She 
was  slight  and  pretty  enough,  light-hearted 
and  vivacious  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  pale 
and  thin  now,  though  there  was  a  certain 
gleam  of  courage  in  her  eyes  that  Harley 
had  learnt  to  admire. 

"  Yes,  it's  pretty  rotten,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  said. 
"  But  what  can  we  do  ?     Try  and  escape  ?  . 
I  have  had  some,  thank  you.,  I  prefer  to 
stay  where  I  am." 

'*  Yes,  I  know,"  the  woman  said.  "  Bill 
and  myself— that  is,  my  husband,  Vivian 
Yansittart — have  had  over  a  year  of  it.  Mr. 
IJarley,  I  am  going  out  of  my  mind.  I 
can't  put  up  with  this  much  longer.  You 
don't  know  what  it's  like  when  the  rainy 
season  comes  on.  The  weather  breaks  up 
suddenly,  the  glass  drops  about  twenty 
degrees  in  five  minutes,  and  half  the  camp 
is  down  with  ague.  They  would  have  been 
all  dead  long  before  now  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
quinine.  Why,  I've  seen  them  swallow  as 
much  as  would  stand  on  a  dollar  !  I  haven't 
had  it,  and  Bill  hasn't  had  it,  because  we 
are  both  absolutely  T.T.  But  it's  dreadful, 
and  I  can't  stand  another  rainy  season 
here." 

"Pretty  close  now,  isn't  it?"  Harley 
asked. 

"  Yes,  the  rains  may  come  at  any  time. 
Now,  Mr.  Harley,  listen  to  me.  I  have  got 
an  idea.  You're  a  doctor,  and  know  all 
about  drugs.  You  have  the  run  of  the 
store,  and  you  do  pretty  well  what  you  like. 
Oh,  I  have  worked  the  whole  thing  out ; 
I  have  been  lying  awake  at  night,  thinking 
it  over  for  a  week.  Now,  supposing  one 
of  these  early  nights,  when  that  fat  old 
scoundrel  is  enjoying  himself  and  is  full 
of  whisky,  you  drop  a  few  grains  of  something 
soothing  in  his  glass." 

*'What  good  would  that  do?"  Harley. 
asked. 

"Oh,  I   am    coming  to  that    presently. 


Now,  I've  been  making  inquiries,  asking 
artless  questions,  and  I  have  discovered  that 
Del  Carados  has  only  got  two  cases  of  whisky 
left.  In  about  a  week  he  will  be  sending 
down  to  the  coast  for  another  supply." 

"  You  mean  we  might  try " 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't  mean  anything  of  the 
kind,"  the  actress  said  impatiently.  "Now, 
whisper!"  , 

For  a  minute  or  two  Mrs.  Vansittart 
murmured  eagerly  into  Harley's  sympathetic 
ear.  Gradually  a  smile  that  was  cousin  to 
a  grin  creased  his  lean,  brown  features. 

"  Well;  it's  worth  trying,"  he  said  at 
length.  "  It's  risky,  but  Del  Carados  would 
do  anything  rather  than  go  short  of  the 
Clan  MacTavish.  We'ir  try  it  the  very 
first  day  that  the  weather  shows  signs  of 
breaking  up." 

That  night,  as  they  say  on  the  cinemato- 
graph picture  screens,  the  thermometer 
dropped  nearly  a  score  of  points,  and  for  a 
space  Harley  was  busy  in  handing  out  doses 
of  quinine  to  the  shivering  natives  who 
clamoured  about  his  hut.  Then  he  crossed 
over  to  the  hacienda  and  dined  more  or  less 
riotously  with  his  genial  host  and  the  two 
American  artistes.  It  was  nearly  midnight 
before  the  Clan  MacTavish  had  got  in  its 
genial  work,  aided  by  a  few  drops  from  a 
bottle  in  Harley's  drug  store,  and  the. 
Spaniard  slept  peacefully  in  his  chair.  A 
few  moments  later  the  carefully-guarded 
key  of  the  storeroom  was  abstracted  from 
his  pocket,  and  for  the  next  hour  or  two 
Harley  and  his  companions  were  exceedingly 
busy.  Then  they  went  off  to  their  respective 
quarters,  hoping  for  the  best. 

It  was  well  towards  midday  before  the 
Spaniard  burst  into  Harley's  hut.  He  was 
wild  and  unshaven,  untrussed  as  to  his 
points,  and  generally  bearing  about  him  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  what  is  graphically 
described  as  "  the  morning  after  the  night 
before."  The  illuminating  metaphor  can 
go  no  further. 

"What  you've  done? "he foamed.  "  You've 
robbed  me,  you've  swindled  me  !  You  break 
into  my  storeroom,  you  steal  all  my  Clan 
MacTavish,  you  evaporate  every  grain  of 
quinine  !  Is  it  a  joke  ?  Because  it  is  hke  to 
be  expensive.  You  dog,  you  tell  me  where 
those  go,  or  I  shoot  you  !  " 

The  Spaniard's  careful  English  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  stress  of  his  emotion.  He 
was  truculent  enough,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  was  an  imploring  gleam  in  his  eye  that 
was  not  distasteful  to  his  prisoner. 

"  Oh,  so  you've  found   out,  have  you  ?  " 
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he  said  coolly.  "Well,  now,  listen  to  me. 
You  can  shoot  me,  if  you  like,  you  yellow 
dog,  and  you  can  murder  that  plucky  little 
American  woman  and  her  husband,  but  it 
won't  bring  your  whisky  back  again,  and 
you  can't  live  without  it.  You'll  be  dead 
in  three  days  without  your  diurnal  bottle 
of  Clan  MacTavish.  And  that's  not  the 
worst  of  it,  my  cheerful  old  sport.  You  let 
those  peons  know  that  you've  run  out  of 
quinine  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season,  and  they'll  tear  you  in  little  bits. 
Now,  take  my  advice  and  look  at  the  thing 
in  a  rational  light.  You  lured  me  here  under 
false  pretences,  and  made  a  prisoner  of  me, 
just  as  you  did  those  two  American  artistes. 
You  haven't  the  least  intention  that  any  of 
us  shall  see  the  coast  again  until  this  railway 
of  yours  is  finished." 

"  You  will  never  see  the  coast  again  !  "  the 
Spaniard  hissed  "  You  will  all  be  shot  in 
an  hour ! " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  so,  dear  old  thing. 
You  daren't  do  it.  Just  think  of  having 
to  live  without  your  beloved  whisky  for  a 
whole  fortnight !  No  more  long  amber- 
coloured  drinks  dashed  with  soda  and  cooled 
with  chunks  of  ice,  no  more  happy  evenings 
when  you  are  beautifully  fuddled  with  that 
comfortable  Charles  Dickens  sort  of  feehng 
under  that  big  yellow  waistcoat  of  yours  ! 
My  dear  chap,  you  really  couldn't  do  it. 
Now,  don't  check  that  natural  humour 
of  yours,  but  try  and  recognise  the  funny 
side  of  the  situation.  No  drinks  and  no 
quinine,  and  a  big  riot  amongst  the  peons 
the  first  time  the  glass  goes  down  !  Look 
here,  I'll  make  a  bargain  with^  you.  I've 
worked  the  whole  thing  out,  and  it's  just 
like  this.  You  send  us  down  the  river  this 
morning  as  far  as  the  Great^  Mango  Delta. 
Gite  us  a  canoe  and  some  provisions  and 
one  of  your  paddlers  to  put  us  on  the  right 
way.  When  we  get  down  to  the  delta,  we 
shall  be  all  right.  Now,  if  you'll  do  that, 
I'll  promise  on  my  word  of  honour  to  send 
you  back  word  where  the  quinine  and  whisky 
are  to  be  found.  If  you  like  to  refuse,  and 
you  think  you  can  do  without  your  beloved 
Clan  MacTavish  for  a  fortnight,  and  you 
don't  mind  running  the  risk  of  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  peons,  well  and  good.  It's 
,for  you  to  say." 

Del  Carados  swore  and  threatened,  he 
wept  and  cursed,  and  called  down  the 
vengeance  of  all  the  saints  in  his  calendar 
on  Harley's  head,  but  the  latter  merely 
smiled.  Then  the  Spaniard  went  away  with 
a  final  threat  of  instant  dissolution,  onlj^  to 


return  in  an  hour  or  two,  looking  more 
haggard  and  dejected  than  before,  and 
prepared  to  make  terms.  He  came  with  the 
Americans,  possibly  in  the  shape  of  hostages, 
but  they  were  both  as  determined  as  was 
Harley  himself.  And  so  another  hour  or 
two  passed  in  fruitless  negotiation,  till  lunch- 
time  arrived,  finding  Harley  still  master  of 
the  situation. 

"It's  no  use,"  he  said.  "We've  had  this 
over  half  a  dozen  times  already.  And  my 
friends  here  are  just  as  determined  as  I  am. 
Now,  sit  down,  like  a  sensible  man  and  the 
born  humorist  that  you  are,  and  talk  the 
matter  over.  Have  some  lunch ;  help  yourself 
to  some  of  that  chicken." 

"  I  could  not  eat  a  mouthful,"  Del  Carados 
said,  in  hollow  tones.  "  I  have  eaten  nothing 
to-day.  My  mouth,  he  is  parched,  and  my 
tongue,  he  is  dry  as  a  piece  of  leather.  Now, 
come,  my  dear  friend,  this  joke  has  been 
carried  far  enough.  Tell  me  where  that 
whisky  is,  and  where  you've  hidden  the 
quinine,  and  all  shall  be  forgiven." 

"  It  is  forgiven  now,"  Harley  said  drily. 
"  Even  your  bitterest  enemy  would  be  sorry 
for  you  if  he  caught  sight  of  that  face  of 
yours  at  the  present  moment.  But  it's  no 
good,  Del  Carados.  We  can't  die  more  than 
once.  Neither  can  you,  but  your  death 
promises  to  be  a  lingering  one." 

Del  Carados  collapsed  into  a  chair  and 
openly  bewailed  the  day  that  he  was  born.  He 
tore  his  hair,  he  lapsed  into  strange  tongues 
in  a  vocabulary  that  suggested  the  past 
master  in  the  art  of  profanity,  but  all  to  no 
avail, 

"  If  I  could  do  that,"  Yansittart  drawkd, 
"  guess  I  could  command  a  record  salary  in 
one  of  the  New  York  theatres.  Say,  Don, 
what's  your  figure  for  a  course  of  lessons  ?  " 

Del  Carados  sat  up  suddenly.  There  was 
a  certain  air  of  dignity  about  him  now  as  he 
spoke. 

"I  am  beaten,"  he  said.,  "Other  great 
men  have  been  beaten  before  me,  but  few  of 
them  know  how  to  recognise  it.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  you  have  got  the  best  of  the 
future  President  of  the  State  of  Tigua. 
Behold,  I  capitulate — it  shall  be  just  as  you 
desire.  But  before  I  accompany  you  myself 
as  far  as  the  Great  Mango  Delta,  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,  I  implore  yon  to  find  me 
one  little  drink,  a  ghost  of  a  one " 

"Not  a  drop,"  Harley  said  firmly.  "No, 
the  sheen  of  Clan  MacTavish  shall  not  shine 
for  you  until  you  have  earned  it.  Now  go 
off  and  get  everything  ready." 

It   was  barely  an  hour    later    before  a 
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properly  equipped  and  provisioned  canoe 
dropped  down  the  river,  past  the  alligator 
swamps,  in  the  direction  of  the  delta.*  At 
the  prow  two  stahvart  paddlers  were  being 
urged  on  bj  the  dejected  Spaniard,  whose 
melancholy,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
interfere  with  his  flow  of  expletives,  so  that 
it  W' anted  still  an  hour  to  sundow^n  when  at 
length  the  Mango  Delta  was  reached.  From 
this  point  the  Spaniard  and  his  peons  would 
make  their  way  back  on  foot,  and  Harley 
calculated  with  grim  amusement  that  Del 
Carados  w^ould  have  earned  the  cherished 
Clan  MacTavish  before  he  got  it. 

"  We  shall  be  quite  all  right  now,  Don, 
thank  you,"  he  said.  "The  way  is  clear 
enough.  Now,  you  and  your  men  had  better 
get  out,  and  we  will  tell  you  where  td  find 
that  w^hich  is  lost.  You  tell  him,  Mrs. 
Vansittart." 

There  was  a  pleasant  smile  on  the  little 
actress's  face  and  a  sparkle  of  amusement  in 
her  eyes  as  she  leant  forward  and  addressed 
the  man  standing  on  the  bank. 


"You  won't  have  very  far  to  look,"  she 
said  sweetly.  "You'll  find  your  two  cases 
of  w^hisky  hidden  away  in  the  storeroom 
behind  other  empty  cases ;  and,  as  to  the 
quinine,  it  is  packed  up  in  blue  paper  parcels 
and  mixed  with  your  sugar  rations.  You'll 
know  it  by  the  taste  easily  enough.  You 
see,  we  hadn't  any  time  to  hide  the  stuff 
anywhere  else,  and  we  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  storeroom  was  the  last  place  where 
you  would  look  for  it.  Good-bye,  Don 
Miguel  del  Carados,  good-bye,  and,  if  we 
ever  meet  again,  then  I'll  probably  stand  in 
the  witness-box  and  give  evidence  against 
you.  You  don't  look  particularly  happy 
now,  and  you'll  look  less  happy  still  when 
an  American  gunboat  comes  nosing  up  the 
river,  asking  aw^kward  questions." 

Del  Carados^  from  the  bank,  made  a 
profound  bow  in  his  best  Spanish  manner, 
but  the  smile  on  his  face  was  a  sickly 
one,  and  the  language  that  he  used  under 
his  breath  is,  perhaps,  best  left  to  the 
imaofination. 


MOTHER. 


IF  1  should  rise  amidst  the  assembled  dead, 
*     Calling  for  thee,  whose  fond  hands  often  led 
Me  in  young  years,  in  that  unknown  place 
To  help  me  there,  and  could  not  find  thy  face! 

If  thou  wouldst  find  that  mother  who  was  free 
To  call  thee  hers,  as  I  have  need  of  thee ; 
Or  I  stood  lost,  all  fear  and  dread  amaze, 
On  death's  great  plains  and  solitary  ways! 

Ah,  no,   ah,  no,    less  child  than  mother  thou  I 
Have  I  not  seen  those  gentle  eyes,  that  brow. 
Bent  o'er  me  hours  less  grievous  than  to=day, 
When  on  some  childhood's  bed  I  fevered  lay? 

Couldst  thou  behold  me  sad  and  full  of  tears 
For  those  I  left,  nor  chide  my  lonesome  fears 
With  the  old  smile  on  thy  remembered  face, 
Holding  me,  wearied  so  from  life's  hard  race  ? 

Safe  in  this  thought,  1  give  myself  to  sleep- 
Sleep  that  may  wake  from  slumber  yet  more  deep, 
So  when  I  rise  from  all  death's  dread  alarms, 
I  see  thy  face  and  find  my  mother's  arms. 


DORA  SIQERSON   SHORTER. 


A     FUTILE    APPEAL. 


In  the  foreground  is  Mr.  Ignatieffia  Russian  ojfficer  in  charge  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Field  Hospital)  superhitending  the 

malcing  of  an  immense  cross  of  red  bricks  on  white  sand  (m.r.h  arm.  32  feet)  to  deter  German  airmen  from  droppim 

Oombs.    Ihe  appeal  was  in  vain,  as  they  bombed  the  hospital  daily,  killing  many  ambulance  orderlies  and  horsed 


A  BRITISH  FIELD  HOSPITAL 
AT  THE  RUSSIAN  FRONT 


By    F.    G.    AFLALO 


THOSE  who  are  posted  in  a  salient  have 
generous  opportunities  of  recalling  a 
line  of  their  school-day  recitations — 

Cannon  to  right  of  them,  cannon  to  left  of  them 

— and  in  the  Lutsk  salient,  resulting  from  the 
great  Russian  push  in  July,  the  enemy  was 
present  in  force  on  three  sides,  while  his 
aeroplanes  flew^  overhead  daily  and  gave 
bombing  displays  that  kept  non-combatants 
personally  interested  in  the  results.  At  one 
dressing-station,  indeed,  called  Parispar,  the 
motor  ambulances  attached  to  the  Anglo- 
Russian  hospital  at  Rozeische  had  to  fetch 
their  daily  freight  of  human  wreckage  by 
running  immediately  between  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  batteries.  This  looks  sensational  on 
paper,  but,  for  reasons  that  cannot  here  be 
explained,  the  risk  was  not  very  great,  and 
the  credit  of  taking  up  wounded  under  fire 
was  cheaply  earned.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  with  the  boom  of  the  big  guns  shaking 
the  camp  by  day  and  night,  and  their  flashes 
plainly  visilDle  frpm  a  little  ridge  not  many 


hundred  yards  distant,  the  firing-line  was 
near  enough  to  satisfy  most  non-combatants. 
Given  a  chance  of  dealing  out  as  good  as  he 
gets  with  a  rifle  or  bayonet,  a  man  should 
ask  no  better  than  to  do  his  share ;  but  it  is 
poor  fun  being  bombed  morning,  noon,  and 
night  while  engaged  on  the  peaceful  w^ork 
proper  to  those  who  live  under  the  Red  Cross. 
This  particular  field  hospital,  picturesquely 
but  perilously  encamped  in  a  patch  of  wood 
overlooking  the  historic  waters  of  the  Styr, 
was  controlled  from  Petrograd  by  Lady 
Muriel  Paget  and  Lady  Sybil  Grey,  and  was 
specially  attached  to  the  Guards.  During 
the  dashing  but  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Kovel  the  w^ards  were  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  harvest  of  that  splendid  failure, 
and  surgeons.  Sisters,  and  motor-drivers 
were  kept  busy  day  and  night ;  but  in  the 
lull  which  followed,  too  little  work  proved 
more  tiring  than  too  much,  and,  but  for 
those  daily  bolts  from  the  blue,  life  would 
have  been  a  dull  businesgj 
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Ther6   is  beauty  in  i 
but   even   in    time    of 
of   Eozeische,  a   village 
than   Lutsk   or   Rovno, 


I   Russian   summer, 

peace  the   environs 

more   dreary   even 

cannot   have   been 


exhilarating.     Close  to  the  battered  ruins  of 

the  village,  which  show  the  ebb  and  flow 

of  victory  during  the  recent  Russian  recovery,: 

runs  the  River  Styr,  the  bridgeheads  of  which 

staged  savage  fighting  and 

witnessed  the  slaughter  of 

hundreds  of  Austrians, 

whose    bodies   w^ere    flung 

into    the    river.      This 

memory     did     not     deter 

some  of  the  party  from  a 

daily    bathe    in    its   none 

too  crystal  depths,  or  one, 

indeed,  from    trying  per- 

sistently,though  fortunately 

without  success,  to  catch  a 

pike  for  the  mess.      His 

enthusiasm    was.  damped, 

though  not  entirely  cured, 

by    his    having     on    one 

occasion  to  race  for  a  distant 

dug-out,   rod  in    hand,  as 

shrapnel  was  falling  in  the 

river,  and  a  bomb,  dropped 

from  a  German  aeroplane. 


varied  a  monotony  that  would  have  been 
preferable  to  sucli  strenuous  diversion.  Not 
a  day  passed  without  at  least  one  stampede 
for  the  blmda;/es,  or  dug-outs,  which  were  for 
the  most  part  so  flimsy  that  a  direct  hit 
from  a  bomb,  which  could  penetrate  nearly 
four; feet  deep  in  dry,  hard  earth,  would 
almost    surely    have    meant    instant  death 


THE   ANGLO-RUSSIAN    FIELD   HOSPITAL   IN   THE   IRTBCH    SALIENT:     THE   O.C. 
(MR.    WATERHOUSE)    AND    SISTERS,    AND   ONE    OF   THE    AMBULANCE   CARS. 

that  had  loomed  sudder^ly  out  of  a  cloudless 
sky,  knocked  over  a  horse  in  a  mai^h  not  a 
hundred  yards  away.  This,  he  admitted, 
was  no  sport  for  a  man  past  the  sprinting 
age,  so  he  gave  the  river  a  rest  for  a  day  or 
two,  after  which  his  later  attempts,  with  one 
eye  always  on  the  sky,  were  more  futile  than 
ever. 

These  daily  visits  of  the  German  airmen 


LADY    MURIEL    PAGET    TALKING    TO    A    RUSSIAN    PRIEST,     AN    OFFICER,       ^ 
AND    A    DOCTOR. 

for    those  within.      These 
hurried  descents   into   the 
underworld  were  sometimes 
accomplished  none  too  soon, 
for   ere    the  last    fugitive 
was  safe,  the  deadly  bombs 
would  be  whistling  and  ex- 
ploding within  a  few  yards, 
and    their,    bullets    flying 
everywhere,  prevented  from 
injuring    patients    in    the 
wards    only    by    heaps  of 
sand-bags,  above  which  the 
canvas  was  riddled  in  every 
direction.       The     German 
pilot  of  each  "Dove"  or 
"  Albatross  "  that  flew  over 
the  camp  and  laid  its  deadly 
.  eggs  was  freely  blamed  as 
a  devil  with  no  respect  for 
the  Red  Cross  flags,  or  for 
even  more  conspicuous  devices  in  red  brick  on 
a  white  background.   Moreover,  the  site  could 
not  well  have  been  worse  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  for  the  hospital,  no  great  distance 
from    any  of    them,  /  actually  lay   midway 
between  the  Headquarters  Staff,  the  railway 
station,  and   the    Styr  bridge,  all   of  them 
legitimate     and    important    targets.       The 
casualty  list  was  higher  some  days  than  others. 
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Upwards  of  1300  cases  ivere  treated  by  him  at  this  station 

alone,  and  officers  came  to  him  from  the  Front,  and  airmen 

visited  him  on  their  inachines  for  treatment. 

One  bomb  killed  four  sanitars,  or  ambulance 
orderlies,  and  wounded  seven  more.  Another 
killed  sixteen  horses  huddled  together  under 
a  tree,  the  poor  brutes  doubtless  imagining : 
they  were  in  a  thunderstorm.  In'  a  single 
Y'^id  on  the  station  the  bag  included  fourteen 
soldiers.  With  such  visitations  a  daily 
feature,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 


camp  was  kept  in  such  a  state  of  nerves  that, 
at  the  first  puff  of  shrapnel  from  the  anti- 
aircraft batteries,  the  whole  party  bolted  for 
the  dug-outs.  Comfortable  critics  at  home 
may,  perchance,  smile  at  this  passionate 
desire  for  sanctuary,  but  they  should  first 
try  for  themselves  the  sensation  of  hearing 
bombs  and  shrapnel-cases  whistling  through 
the  air,  sometimes  in  pitch  darkness,  and 
then  going  out  in  search  of  the  disfigured 
victims.     It  is  not  agreeable. 

To  these  German  airmen  the  hospital 
also  owed  some  less  personal  distraction. 
More  than  one  thrilling  duel  was  fought 
high  above  the  wards,  in  one  of  which,  after 
much   beautiful  circling  and  manoeuvring. 


i;t^i|»'i""-    *'v*  "*^"  ^-.'*.  .^ 


THE     MATRON,     SISTER     FARKAR     (fACING)     AND     A 
NURSE. 


ONE  OF  THE   MOTOR   AMBULANCES  WITH   TWO  OF   THE 

AMBULANCE  WORKERS,    MOST  OF    WHOM   HAVE    BEEN 

WOUNDED. 


one  of  the  combatants,  struck  full  by  the 
other's  machine-gun,  fell  headlong  to  earth. 
There  was  even  a  humorous  episode  by  way 
of  welcome  relief  from  the  daily  tale  of 
tragedy.  A  German  machine  came  down, 
owing  to  engine  trouble,  in  a  field  just 
outside  Lutsk.  Some  men  ran  up  with  the 
idea  of  seizing  the  aeroplane  and  its  two 
occupants ;  but  these,  securing  themselves 
against  further  interruption  by  covering  the 
intruders  with  their  machine-gun,  succeeded 
in  effecting  the  necessary  repairs,  and  got 
their  propeller  going.  This  so  terrified  a 
cow,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  silent  but 
interested  spectator  of  the  proceedings,  that 
the  animal  lowered  her  head  and  charged, 
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wrecking'  the  machine  and  stunning  the 
airmen,  who  were  captured  without  more 
ado.  The  cow  deserved,  and  might  have 
received,  the  Cross  of  St.  George,  but, 
unfortunately,  she  paid  with  her  life. 

Austrian  prisoners  were  at  all  times 
conspicuous  round  the  camp,  willing  captives, 
easily  distinguished  by  their  green  cap  and 
uniform,  and  doing  a  variety  of  useful  work, 
such  as  making  roads,  laying  light  railways 
for  the  transport  of  wounded,  and  felling 
timber.  So  content  were  these  prisoners — 
who  spoke  no  word  of  German,  being  of 
Slovak  stock— to  be  well  out  of  the  fray,  for 
which  they  had  no  more  heart  than  many 
of  their  betters  in  Vienna,  that  even  within 
half  a  dozen  miles  of  their  own  lines  they 
showed  no  desire  to  escape.  A  single  Russian 
sentry,  who  might  doze  as  he  pleased  over 
his  rifle,  sufficed  for  each  gang  of  twenty. 
German    prisoners,   on   the 

other  hand,  had  to  be  closely      ry      ^  — >  - 

guarded  until  such  time  as  :  <:?/*;'  -*  - 
they  could  be  drafted  out  !':;,;^^^1  >" ■  *''V' . 
of  harm's  way. 

Out  there  in  the  dreary 
Lutsk  salient,  then,  until 
the  brief  Russian  autumn 
showed  signs  of  giving  way 
to  the  endless  Russian 
winter,  the  motor  ambu- 
lances attached  to  the 
hospital  ran  to  and  fro 
between  the  camp  and 
neighbouring  dressing- 
stations,  and  each  brought 
back  its  complement  of 
four  stretcher  cases,  or  a 
greater  number  of  more 
lightly  wounded  patients  able  to  sit  up, 
to  the  skill  that  awaited  them.  From 
Rozeische — whither,  at  any  rate,  the  chaussee 
that  has  its  ultimate  goal  at  Kovel  was 
moderately  good — the  hospital  was  shifted 
for  the  last  fortnight  of  its  activity  to 
Ohernovo,  another  spot  in  the  salient,  but 
served  by  grievous  roads  of  the  sort  which 
inspired  the  German  General  to  protest  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Higher  Command  discussing 
Russia's  preparedness  for  the  War — 

"  Not  ready  for  it,  gentlemen  ?  Pooh  ! 
Look  at  her  roads  I  " 

In  truth,  these  same  so-called  roads, 
though  inevitably  hampering  Russia's  advance 
and  the'  bringing  up  of  reserves,  are  a 
wonderful  insurance  against  rapid  invasion. 
Where  the  roads  are  too  bad  for  automobiles, 
the  wounded  are  transported  in  small  trolleys 
drawn,  each  by  a  horse,  over  a  light  railway, 


and  in  this  fashion  most  of  the  patients  were 
evacuated  from  the  last  camp. 

During  its  allotted  span  in  Volhynia  the 
field  hospital  enjoyed  the  services  of 
successive  JSfachalniJcs,  by  which  name  is 
designated  a  sort  of  general  go-between 
with  the  military  authorities,  and  essential  in 
the  case  of  a  foreign  establishment  of  which 
no  single  member — if  exception  be  made  of 
one  of  the  Sisters,  an  Englishwoman  born 
in  the  country — spoke  Russian.  The  most 
distinguished,  and  also  by  far  the  most 
popular,  of  these  gentlemen  was  Baron 
MeyendorfiF,  who  in  happier  times  is  •  a 
notable  orator  in  the  Duma  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  party  opposed  to  bureaucratic 
abuses. 

The  statistics  of  work  done  by  the  field 
hospital  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  no  general 
interest,  but  it  is  at  least  to  the  credit  of  the 


X  '  - 
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staff  that  it  should,  at  Rozeische  alone,  have 
/handled  upwards  of  eight  hundred  cases, 
with  a  death-rate — including  a  number  of 
hopeless  victims  of  bombs — of  only  four  per 
cent.  An  even  higher  figure,  exceeding 
thirteen  hundred,  was  reached  by  the  dentist 
attached  to  the  hospital,  and  it  was  a  daily 
experience  to  see  Guards  officers  riding  in 
from  the  lines  to  his  tent,  and  even  an 
occasional  French  airman  would  come  flying 
for  his  help.  The  Anglo-Russian  Hospital 
also  maintained  a  separate  staff  at  Lutsk, 
but  on  a  different  basis,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Sister  Macdonald  were  directly  under  the 
Russian  Army  authorities. 

Red  Cross  work  is  usually  associated — by 
those  who  engage  in  it  only  at  home,  and 
even  more  by  those  who  do  none  at  all — 
with  the  certainty  of  safety ;  but  at  the  Front 
it  affords  much  of  the  horror  of  fighting 
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with  none  of  its  exhilaration,  some  of  the 
danger,  but  none  of  the  glory.  To  anyone 
employed  in  an  auxiliary  capacity  connected 
with  the  motor  transport,  and  not,  therefore, 
too  absorbed  by  interesting  surgical  problems 
to  think  of  other  matters,  such  a  hospital 
presents  an  endless  panorama  that  condemns 
war  as  a  frightful  and  unforgivable  crime. 
These  peasant-soldiers  are  no  more  than 
grown-up  children.  Mightily  ignorant  as 
we  reckon  knowledge,  they  are  irresistible 
in  the  faith  and  loyalty  which  make  them 
die  wilhngly  for  God  and  country  without 
knowing  why  or  asking  wherefore. 

These  patient  wrecks  of  splendid  men 
bring  home  to  those  who  tend  them  the 
wickedness  of  war,  and  the  need  of  a  peace 
that  shall  endure,  at  any  rate,  so  long  that 
such  of  them  as  are  patched  up  shall   be 


spared  the  horror  of  seeing  their  grandsons 
sent  to  the  same  shambles. 

Yet  in  God's  good  time  peace  shall  come 
again.  It  is  a  pleasant  rest  from  the  terrible 
business  of  the  day  to  look  up  at  the 
moon,  hanging  full  and  lustrous  over  the 
hedgeless  fields,  and  silvering  the  little 
plantations  of  birch  and  briar,  and  to  listen 
to  the  evening  hymn  and  anthem  with 
which  the  men  bring  each  day's  labours  to  a 
close.  At  such  moments  one  may  speculate 
on  what  these  Yolhynian  scenes  will  be  like 
when  the  healers  have  folded  their  tents  and 
gone  elsewhere.  Winter  snows  may  mercifully 
hide  the  cruel  ravages  of  bomb  and  shell, 
but  a  hundred  thousand  crosses  will  still 
mark  the  graves  of  those  who  died,  and 
the  coming  of  spring  will  once  again  lay 
bare  the  craters  and  the  ruin. 


BY  THE   WATERSIDE. 


OESIDE  the  blue  water,  at  break  of  the  day, 

■^    Tall  bulrushes  mustered  like  spears  for  the  fray; 

The  water  lapped  softly  on  shingle  and  stone, 

1  heard  you  a-slnging,  and  listened  alone. 

Above  the  blue  water  the  sun,  shining  high, 
Struck  gold  from  the  ripples  that  mirrored  the  sky; 
The  bright  dews  of  morning  flashed  fair  and  were  gone- 
I  met  you,  a-dreaming,  and  paused,  and  passed  on  I 


Beside  the  dark  water,  at  deep  of  the  night, 

The  bulrushes  bent  like  the  vanquished  in  flight— 

The  wind  through  thfe  tree-tops  went  wailing  aloud. 

The  dead  moon  lay  grim  in  a  cere«cloth  of  cloud. 

Beside  the  dark  water  none  heard  y6u  but  I— 

I  heard  you  a-weeping,  and  dared  not  pass  by! 

VALENTINE    FANE- 
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PIESTmetMerrilees 
at  the  school  en- 
trance examination. 
He  had  the  boy 
with  him,  and 
handed  him  over 
to  me  with  what  I 
thought  a  rather 
ridiculous  solicitude . 
"  My  son  has  been 
trained  thus  far 
under  my  own  guidance,  sir,"  he  said  to  me, 
in  his  plaintive,  nervous  way,  "  and  I  am 
concerned  to  know  how  he  may  acquit 
himself."  . 

I  judged  he  was  talking  up  to  me  as  some 
parents  will  to  a  schoolmaster,  confound 
them ;  but  afterwards  I  found  that  the 
touch  of  pedantry  was  natural,  and  by  no 
means  an  affectation.  The  examination,  I 
assured  him,  was  no  great  ordeal ;  but  he  was 
nervous — far  more  nervous  than  the  boy — and 
decided  to  await  the  issue.  '  For  close  on  an 
hour  he  paced  the  great  hall,  examining  the 
organ,  the  trophies,  and  the  honours  board. 
I  know^  he  wondered  if  the  boy's  name  would 
ever  figure  in  gold  upon  the  brown  oak 
panel.  It  is  there  right  enough  now,  and 
the  shining  gold  is  new.  Greatly  daring,  he 
buttonholed  the  Head,  who,  a  trifle  Mase  of 
parental. interviews,  gave  him  to  understand 
that  the  destinies  of  the  school  hung  on  his 
immediate  presence  in  his  own  room. 

An  entrance  examination  to  a  London 
secondary  school  does  not  take  long,  and 
in  looking  over  young  Merrilees'  work  I  was 
rathfr  surprised  at'  his  standard.  His 
arithmetic  simply  did  not  exist,  and  he  had 
started  neither  French  nor  mathematics, 
bub  his  little  Latin  was  sound,  and  his 
reading  was  absolutely  free  of  the  barbaric 
accent  of    our    unfortunate    suburb.      His 


English  composition  was  without  technical 
fault,  and  indicated  a  vocabulary  startling 
in  a  boy  of  ten.  Standing  over  him  as  he 
wrote,  I  picked  out  a  sentence — the  subject 
was  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  •  **  The 
truculent  marauders  slew  the  great 
archbishop  dead." 

I  pointed  it  out  with  my  finger. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  smiling 
gravely  as  he  crossed  out  the  offending 
adjective.  "Would  you  consider  that 
redundant  or  tautological  ?  " 

"  This  is  an  examination,  not  an  English 
lesson,"  said  I,  and  the  boy  bent  to  his  work 
again  ;  but  I  must  confess  myself  impressed 
with  the  polysyllables. 

When  I  broke  the  news  to  Merrilees  that 
he  need  have  no  misgivings  as  to  the  result, 
his  relief  was  pathetic.  He  evidently  had 
the  impression  that  the  matter  in  some 
fashion  had  been  influenced  by  me.  That 
was  absurd,  yet  I  don't  think  he  ever  quite 
lost  the  effect  of  that  first  interview,  and 
regarded  me  throughout  his  son's  school  life 
as  in  some  sort  a  deus  ex  machina.  Flattering, 
but  embarrassing.  One  or  two  little  things 
that  I  did  for  the  boy  later  were  simply 
forced  on  me,  to  keep  up  my  utterly  unmerited 
reputation. 

Curiously  enough,  though  I  had  never 
been  into  MeiTilees'  shop  before,  I  went  in 
by  chance,  to  order  a  book,  within  a  fortnight 
of  that  examination.  I  could  not  for  the 
life  of  me  remember  where  I  had  seen  that 
rather  pale,  intelligent  face  with  the  wistful 
eyes  of  the  idealist,  but  he  remembered  me 
well  enough.  The  boy,  it  appeared,  was 
delighted  with  his  school,  and  anything  that 
delighted  the  boy  enraptured  him.  I  found 
him  naively  interested  in  the  characters  of 
the  staff  as  tradition  and  the  boy's  experiences 
had  revealed  them.  There  was  nothing  mean 
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about  such  talk  ;  Merrilees  was  far  too  much 
of  a  hero -worshipper.  He  seemed  to  consider 
the  possession  of  a  stuff  gown  only  one  degree 
less  reverend  than  that  of  u  halo,  and  he  was 
learned  in  the  matter  of  sleeves  and  hoods. 
This  struck  me  as  all  the  stranger,  seeing 
how  vast  was  his  own  reading,  much  more 
catholic  than  my  own,  though  it  only 
embraced  one  language.  It  began  with 
Chaucer  and  ended  with  the  October  book 
lists.     His  memory  was  infallible. 

I  got  into  the  habit  of  dropping  into  the 
little  room  behind  the  shop,  to  yarn  about 
books  over  a  pipe  and  a  glass,  in  the  evening. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  got  to  like  the  little 
man — he  was  so  sincere — and,  as  time  went 
on,  he  disclosed  gradually,  tentatively,  more 
of  his  soul  to  me.  You  see,  his  wife  had 
died  when  Alan  was  three  years  old,  and 
the  little  stationer  had  been  father,  mother, 
nurse,  and  tutor  to  him  till  he  came  to  us. 
He  had  done  his  work  well,  too.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  prig  about  Alan,  nor  anything 
of  a  weakling.  Old  Merrilees,  in  some  far-off 
day  of  his  youth,  had  been  a  light-weight 
boxer,  and  after  I  got  to  dropping  in  on 
them,  I  have  often  seen  him  acting  second 
to  his  son  in  a  round  with  the  gloves  against 
the  errand-boy  of  the  firm,  who  would  get 
an  extra  half-crown  a  week  on  account  of 
his  often  infirmities. 

"  Chin  up ! "  the  little  man  would  cry, 
when  the  boy  took  a  hard  one.  "  Chin  up, 
and  a  straight  left,  old  man  ! " 

He  had  no  sympathy  for  whining, 

I  remember  an  affair  at  the  school.  A 
big  youth — in  age  far  above  his  form,  in 
intelligence  as  far  below  it — cast  the  epithet 
"  swdtter  "  at  young  Merrilees.  The  subse- 
quent proceedings  occurred  at  the  back  of 
the  cadet  rifle  range,  and  Alan  came  off  with 
a  cut  over  the  eye,  but  otherwise  unruffled. 
Not  so  his  antagonist ;  he  arrived  home  so 
far  the  worse  for  wear  that  his  mother  wrote 
the  Head  a  flaming  and  hysterical  epistle 
on  the  subject  of  bullying,  and  threatened 
proceedings.  The  Head  invited  the  parents 
to  meet  him  and  talk  the  matter  over,  as  the 
police  court  is  not  the  type  of  advertisement 
we  desire.  The  course  was  adopted,  and 
Merrilees  came  round  to  meet  the  lady, 
rather  fearing  that  his  son  had  learnt  more 
boxing  than  was  good  for  him. 

"  Ho,"  she  cried  truculently,  "  and  you 
are  the  father  of  the  great  bully  who  has 
knocked  my  poor  boy's  teeth  out  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Merrilees  quietly,  "  I  am 
the  father.  Here  is  the  great  bully,  and  I 
only  hope  he  gave  as  good  as  he  got." 


The  Head  did  not  restrain  a  smile.  There 
was  a  difference  of  six  inches  to  the 
disadvantage  of  "the  great  bully,"  and 
the  contrast  even  silenced  the  offended 
matron. 

"You  may  go  back  to  your  form,"  said 
the  Head. 

"  Chin  up  !  "cried  old  Merrilees  to  the  boy 
as  he  passed.  Then  to  the  Head  :  "  I  must 
thank  you  for  adopting  this  course,  sir — it 
was  most  satisfactory." 

They  were  so  self-contained,  those  two, 
that  for  years  I  did  little  more  than  know 
the  surface  of  their  lives,  taking  tea  with 
Merrilees  and  talking  books,  heraldry,  the 
history  of  names — ^  which  interested  him 
mightily — and  occasionally  sport.  Incidental 
talk  one  evening  elicited  the  fact  that  I  had 
knocked  two-fifths  of  a  second  off  the  100, 
years  ago,  when  I  was  up.  He  came  across 
the  name  in  "  Whitaker,"  and  asked  if  I  was 
related  to  the  runner.  After  that  the  boy 
regarded  me  as  one  of  the  immortals.  He 
was  always  much  too  good  a  sort  to  trade  on 
the  fact  that  I  visited  his  father,  but,  when 
sports  term  came  round,  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  give  him  some  training  tips.  He  was 
in  my  form  then,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
likely  to  take  a  good  place  in  it,  though 
"  Maths. "  were  always  a  stumbling-block 
to  him.  I  took  him  out  once  or  twice  and 
gave  him  starting  practice.  There  isn't 
much  one  can  do  for  a  kid  of  thirteen,  and 
his  father's'work  had  been  so  thorough  that 
I  had  little  to  add  to  it.  However,  he 
cleared  off  all  the  events  in  the  Junior  Gup. 
He  had  insisted  on  entering  for  an  open 
880,  and  got  a  60-yard  start— not  a  great 
•handicap  considering  the  advanced  years  of 
the  scratch  starters.  It  was  a  great  race. 
The  boy,  running  easily,  overhauled  every 
one  in  front,  but  it  was  not  from  that 
direction  that  the  peril  would  come.  Half- 
way round  the  fourth  lap,  with  a  straight 
run  to  the  tape,  he  was  leading  by  only  a 
dozen  yards,  when  a  couple  of  seniors, 
running  like  hounds  in  cry,  challenged  him. 
The  little  man  was  waiting  at  the  corner. 
"Chin  up,  old  man,"  he  called,  "and  go  all 
out ! " 

I  have  never  before  seen  a  boy  of  his  age 
call  up  the  hidden  resources  of  his  being  in 
such  a  way.  He  had  had  a  gruelling 
afternoon,  and  I  judged  that  there  was  not  a 
sprint  left  in  him,  but  he  sprang  to  the  call 
like  a  fawn.  It  was  a  mere  tangle  at  the 
tape,  but  I  had  got  near  enough  to  see 
the  two  seniors,  taking  a  course  wide  of  the 
rail,  fling  themselves  over  the  line  a  fraction 
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of  a  second  before  the  boy.  All  three  were 
on  the  ground"^ when  I  reached  the  judge's 
mark,  and  panting  like  gas-engines.  The 
indicator  gave  the  boy  third  place,  but  I  was 
standing  close  to  Cannan,  the  winner,  when 
he  got  up.  He  stretched  a  hand  to  Merrilees 
and  helped  him  to  his  feet. 

"By  George, 'kid,"  he  said,  "you  gave  us 
something  to  run  for  !  I  shouldn't  care  to 
come  against  you  in  three  years'  time,  when 
you  go  for  the  Senior  Cup." 

And  Merrilees  was  happier  than  if  he  had 
got  first  place.  Cannan,  you  see,  was  captain 
of  the  school.  * 

I  mention  the  incident  because  I  think 
that  this  occasion  had  a  great  effect  in 
breaking  down  that  barrier  of  reserve  behind 
which  those  two  led  their  lives.  I  became 
more  closely  identified  with  their  interests, 
saw  more  of  them,  and  after  many  days 
I  was  admitted  a  member  of  their  great 
secret. 

At  times,  when  I  had  risen  to  go  at  the 
end  of  an  evening's  talk,  Alan,  till  then 
struggling  with  his  home-work,  wherein  he 
rigorously  excluded  any  hint  of  appeal  to  me, 
would  bring  forth  a  large  brass-bound  desk 
from  a  side  table  and  place  it  beneath  the 
light.  At  times  his  father  would  restrain 
him.  "  I  won't  do  any  work  to-night,"  he 
might  say.  In  the  beginning  I  judged  this 
work  to  be  a  matter  of  book-keeping,  but 
that  I  discovered  to  be  entirely  wrong. 

Fuller  enlightenment  came  at  the  end 
of  term.  I  had  called  round  to  see  them 
before  going  off  to  North  Wales,  and, 
before  I  left,  the  evening  post  brought  the 
boy's  report. 

As  form-master,  I  had  written  a  general 
summary  of  Alan's  work.  "  What  he  does 
easily  he  does  well ;  it  remains  for  him  to 
school  his  mind  to  work  in  uncongenial 
fields."  Everyone  knows  the  pedantry  that 
is  considered  proper  to  school  reports. 

The  father  read  it  and  passed  it  on  to  the 
boy.  "  There  are  your  instructions,"  he 
said.  "  Follow  them,  or  how  can  you  help 
me  with  my  message  later  on  ?  " 

He  spoke  a  little  softly,  reverently,  I 
thought,  and  as  though  he  had  forgotten  my 
presence.  He  started  a  moment  when  he 
recollected  that  he  was  not  entirely  alone 
with  the  boy. 

"  My  work,"  he  erxplained  to  i^ie — "  if  it 
would  not  weary  you,  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  of  it  some  day." 

When  I  came  back  in  September,  he 
revealed  his  secret.  He  was  writing  a 
book,  an  epic  poem  in  blank  verse.     Shyly, 


tentatively    he    unfolded    it    to    me,    the 
project  of  his  life. 

"  It  may  strike  you  as  presumptuous,  sir, 
but  I  have  not  undertaken  the  work  lightly, 
nor,  if  I  can  judge  myself,  from  mere 
ambition  or  common  conceit  for  a  literary 
reputation."     I  could  acquit  him  of  that. 

He   told  me  he  had   published   a   book 
of  verse  before,  an  experiment  to  fit  him  for  ' 
the  great  enterprise,  "  the  message." 

At  the  mere  mention  of  his  message  the 
little  bookseller  glowed.  That  hesitant 
pedantry  of  speech  fell  from  him..  His 
words  came  readily,  forceful,  apposite.  Here 
was  the  gleam  he  followed,  the  ideal  nourished 
within  the  man,  known  only  through  the 
lonely  years  to  his  own  heart  and  Alan's. 

"My  song,"  he  said,  "my  message  to 
humanity  " — and  he  spoke  low,  as  a  mother 
of  her  dead  child — "it  shall  make  a  saner 
world.  It  shall  be  a  light  to  future  races 
and  a  guide-post  to  the  perfect  state.  As 
one  of  your  old  poets  said,  sir,  *  It  shall  be 
more  enduring  than  bronze,  defying  the 
corroding  tempest  and  the  passage  of  in- 
numerable years.'  Surely,"  he  concluded 
wistfully,  "  surely  patient  study,  long  insistent 
labour,  and  a  heart  bent  through  half  a 
lifetime  in  this  service,  must  attain  some- 
thing for  mankind." 

The    "  experiment "   which   he  gave  me  ~ 
interested  me.     It  consisted  mainly  of  short 
verses    built  in   a  nuclear    manner    round 
certain  salient  lines  of  older,  greater  poets. 

"  To  where,  beyond  these  voices,  there  is 
Peace,"  had  furnished  a  sonnet ;  "  The 
cloud-capped  palaces  "  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  a  lyric  full  of  vague  longing,  and 
old  Omar's  cynic  tag,  "  What,  did  the  hand, 
then,  of  the  Potter  shake  ? "  had  inspired 
a  page  of  grave  rebuke. 

But,  and  here  is  the  tragedy,  all  his 
humble,  faithful  work,  his  loyalty  to  ethics 
as  a  science  and  literature  as  a  craft,  did 
not  relieve  his  page  of  dulness.  On  this 
stupendous  subject  he  had  no  humour. 

Once  he  told  me  how  his  dream  had  grown. 
First  the  message  was  to  be  a  mere  regime — 
an  ethereahsed  blend  of  Swedish  drill  and 
sociology.  Then  advancing  years  touched 
the  steel  of  his  sinews,  and  his  calisthenic 
zeal  abated.  He  set  to  writing  a  play  in 
blank  verse.  Some  whiff  of  unreality  which 
the  stage  attracts  tainted  the  play  in  his 
meticulous  mind,  and  he  abandoned  that  for 
his  blank  verse  epic. 

Sometimes  he  would  giYQ  me  extracts  to 
take  home  and  read,  and  I  read  them  sadly, 
with  a  cruel,  involuntary  perception  of  their 
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"  *  Chin  up ! '  the  little  man  would  cry, 

mere  ludicrous  quality.  It  was  like  that  old 
tale  they  have  in  Belgium  of  the  poor  fool 
who  stood  aside  at  the  festival  of  Our  Lady, 
weeping,  for  that  he  alone  of  all  men  had 
naught  with  which  to  honour  Her.  You 
remember  how,  out  of  a  broken  and  a 
contrite  heart,  he  crept  into  the  church  at 
night,  and  did  his  show  with  quips  and 
prancings,  song  and  laboured  jest,  before  the 
lighted  image  in  its  shrine. 


' Chin  up,  and  a  straight  left ! '" 

That  parable  took  my  fancy.  Often,  as 
Merrilees  talked  to.  me,  mouthing  out  his 
barren  lines  so  earnestly,  I  saw  him  in  motley, 
with  long,  bell- tipped  ass's  ears  and  humble 
entreaty  on  his  face,  rehearse  his  stale  japes 
at  the  altar  rail.  Then  I  wondered  how  it 
would  end,  and  I  was  afraid.  Would  he 
become  less  reticent,  and  lay  himself  open  to 
unfeehng  contempt  ?  Would  Alan  begin 
to  see  "  the  messa2:e ''  in  the  cold  Uo"ht  of  a 
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critical  judgment  as  lie  grew  up  ?  The 
conclusion  of  the  ancient  legend  gave  me 
but  little  hope. 

When  the  monks  awoke  at  the  sound  of 
ribald  song,  and  came  to  drive  the  reveller 
forth,  they  picked  up  the  fool's  bauble  and 
the  lute,  cast  as  an  offering  within  the  rail, 
and  then  they  became  aware  that  in  their 
judgment  they  had  erred.  The  saint  had 
changed  the  poor  fool's  alms  to  gold.  What 
alchemy  could  do  so  much  for  Merrijees  ? 

The  years  passed.  Alan  w^ent  with  them 
up  the  school.  I  still  called  in,  but  avoided 
the  topic  of  "  the  message." 

Again  Alan  came  to  me  .for  sports 
training.  He  and  Merrilees  and  I  made 
the  Intermediate  Cup  safe  as  houses  for 
him.  Though  age  disqualified  him,  I 
think  he  might  have  made  a  very  decent 
showing  in  the  Senior.  However,  we  waited 
for  sports  day  without  anxiety.  He  carried 
off  the  sprint  and  hurdles  easily.  Next 
came  the  high  jump.  He  was  jumping  well 
at  4  feet  3  inches  when  only  two  others  were 
left  in.  The  stick  was  going  up  by  single 
inches.  At  4  feet  4  inches  he  swerved  in 
his  jump  and  came  down,  one  foot  on  the 
tan  and  one  on  the  gr^^ss.  The  lower  level 
of  the  grass  sprained  his  right  ankle. 
Merrilees  came  over  the  ropes  to  us. 

"  What's  the  trouble,  old  man  ?  "  he  cried. 

The  boy  was  biting  hard  on  his  lower  lip. 
"  I'm  crocked,"  he  said.     "  I  can't  run." 

It  was  not  the  pain  that  made  him  wince, 
though  that  was  bad  enough.  There  was 
a  lump  on  his  instep  the  size  of  a  duck's 

egg. 

"Hard  lines,"  said  the  father,  and  the 
boy's  grip  of  his  lip  softened.  The  corners 
of  his  mouth  went  down. 

"  Chin  up ! "  said  Merrilees  sharply.  "  Chin 
up,  and  a  straight  left,  old  man  I  " 

The  boy  hardened  immediately.  His 
two  rivals  had  been  a  moment  in  talk,  then 
Taylor  took  his  jump.  His  knees  caught 
the  lath — a  lamentable  exhibition.  Alan 
watched  it  a  moment,  then  he '  called  to 
Taylor  :  "  Come  here  a  jiffy." 

Taylor  came.  "  It's  rotten  luck.  Leggy," 
he  said.  At  school  they  all  called  him 
Merrylegs  —  the  incomparable  instinct  for 
nam^  that  every  healthy  school  possesses. 
"Rotten  luck.  Leggy.  Will  you  be  fit  for 
the  440  ?  " 

"  I  shan't  be  fit  for  a  week,"  said  Alan. 
"  You  fight  it  out  square  between  you." 
:    "Leggy,"  said  Taylor,  "you're  a  decent 
sort ;  we  wilh" 

"  Good   man,"   said   old   Thompson,   the 


second  master,  who  was  standing  by,  but  the 
boy  did  not  hear.  His  father  had  bent 
down. 

"  Well  played,  old  man  !  "  said  he. 

Young  Merrilees  had  the  roughest  luck  of 
anyone  I  have  ever  had  to  deal  with.  H 
pure  chance  had  the  power  to  do  him  an 
evil  turn,  it  always  did.  In,  his  sports  he 
probably  worked  harder  than  any  boy  in  the 
school  to  hold  those  three  cups  in  succession. 
The  "Junior"  was  his  almost  without 
a  fight,  the  "  Inter "  w^as  taken  from  him 
by  pure  adverse  fortune,  and  the  "  Senior," 
in  his  last  year  at  school,  w^as  snatched  from 
him  by  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  school 
had  to  cut  expenses,  you  see,  and  "sports" 
was  eliminated. 

However,  the  old  man's  ancient  tag  carried 
him  over.  I  w^as  in  at  the  bookshop  that 
night  when  Alan  came  home. 

"They've  dropped  the  sports  because  of 
the  War,"  he  said. 

" Chin  up  !  "said  old  Merrilees.  " There's 
a  bigger  fight  on  than  that,  old  man." 

"  You're  a  decent  old  sport,  dad,"  said 
Alan,  as  he  passed  through  into  the  little 
room .  beyond  ;  and  I — w^ell,  I  just  thought 
vthat,  if  some  miracle  did  not  turn  the  poor 
fool's  bauble  into  gold.  Eternal  Justice* 
would  have  a  lot  to  make  up  in  some 
other  world  ihati  this.  I  don't  want  to 
be  irreverent,  but  I  had  got  to  love 
those  two. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  and  about 
the  middle  of  term,  that  Alan  dropped  into 
my  class-room.  He  was  in  the  Upper  Sixth 
now  and  school  captain,  so  in  my  lowly 
sphere  of  the  Thirds  I  saw  very  little  of  him 
except  at  home. 

"  I'm  off  to-morrow,  sir,"  he  said,  all 
excitement.  "I've  been  up  to  Holborn  to 
see  the  colonel  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  The 
Head  wrote  me  a  letter  of  introduction  ;  he's 
been  awfully  decent,  sir." 

"Ah,"  I  said,  with  one  eye  on  the  class, 
"  and  what  does  the  dad  say  ?  " 

"  He'd  like  me  to  wait  till  I  was  over 
nineteen,  sir,  but  he  does  not  object." 

"  It'll  be  a  bit  of  a  wrench." 

"It  will  for  both  of  us,  sir;  but  look, 
there's  Barker  and  Tunstall  and  Geddes. 
They're  no  older  than  me,  and  they've  gone. 
It'lB  up  to  us  to  do  something.  Did  you  see 
tlfat  Geddes  went  down  in  the  Ghazi  last 
week?" 

"  I  saw.     When  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  report  in  the  City  to-morrow  at  twelve." 

"  Well,(With  your  cadet  training,  half  your 
work  is  oyer ;  you'll  be  at  Berkbamsted  in 
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a   month,  and  you'll  be   wearing   a    Sam 
Browne  inside  of  three.     I  wish  you  luck." 

He  started  on  a  panegyric  which  I  am  not 
'poseur  enough  io  say  was  unpleasing,  but  it 
was  wearisome.  The  chap's  memory  for 
minutiae  was  surprising. 

**I  shall  come  round  to-night,"  I  said 
before  he  left,  and  so  he  went.  There  were 
plenty  of  folk  at  school  Merrilees  wanted  a 
word  with  before  he  got  into  khaki. 

It  was  even  as  I  said  :  the  boy  got  his 
commission  within  a  little  more  than  four 
months,  and  he  was  in  France  by  the  middle 
of  August. 

This  threw  the  old  man  more  into  his 
manuscript  than  ever.  He  grew  a  little 
thinner,  I  think,  but  those  idealist  eyes  of 
his  were  keener  and  more  proud.  They 
reminded  me  of  a  Nelson  picture  in  the 
Portrait  Gallery.  I  forget  who  drew  it,  but 
out  of  a  frail  face,  writhen  lips,  and  blue- 
white,  veiny  nostrils,  pours  an  unquenchable 
buoyancy,  a  flood  of  spiritual  vigour,  the 
ardour  of  invincible  youth.  It  was  strangely 
pathetic  to  me  to  see  the  man  hammering 
out  his  futile  phrases,  such  wasted  effort,  so 
forlorn  a  hope,  it  seemed. 

Yet  it  was  no  mean  thing  to  make  a  chap 
like  Alan,  body  and  spirit,  as  he  had  done. 
Perhaps,  then,  the  gleam  which  Merrilees 
had  followed  through  his  life  had  not  been  a 
lantern  to  his  own  path  alone.  No,  I  am 
sure  it  had  not. 

In  the  winter  he  typed  his  manuscript 
laboriously,  with  loving  care  and  innumerable 
variants  of  phrase  and  line,  with  a  ceaseless 
dribble  of  footnotes.  He  sent  it  to 
Scrymegeour  and  Dalrymple,  and  spent 
another  six  weeks  working  on  the  manuscript. 
That  month  of  waiting  told  on  Merrilees. 
With  the  boy  at  the  Front,  and  the  book 
fighting  for  its  life  in  a  publisher's  office, 
the  foundations  of  his  life  were  shivered. 
In  those  days,  seeing  the  fire  die  down  in 
him,  or  blaze  but  fitfully,  I  judged  that  he 
could  not  long  survive  the  loss  of  those  two 
interests. 

Alan  came  back  for  short  leave  at  the  end 
of  September,  big,  brown,  and  self-reliant. 
His  father  looked  shrunken  beside  him,  as  if 
grown  old  on  a  sudden,  but  for  the  eyes  that 
ever  glowed.  "I  am  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
city,"  he  burst  in  at  the  end  of  one  of  his 
son's  tales  ;  and  "  Yes,  they're  good  chaps," 
came  back  the  boy's  sober  reply,  typical,  I 
thought,  of  two  great-hearted  men. 

At  his  father's  special  request,  I  went 
down  with  them  at  foggy  dawn  to  Charing 
Cross.      The    old    man    looked    very  frail. 


Alan  shook  hands  at  the  gate,  then  "  Chin 
up,  and  a  straight  left,  dad  I "  he  said,  with 
a  light  pat  of  the  hand  upon  his  father's 
shoulder.  "  That's  the  only  lesson  worth 
learning,  and  you  taught  me  that."  So  he 
was  gone. 

We  jogged  back,  chilly  enough,  to  take  our 
breakfast  in  the  little  room  behind  the 
bookshop.  The  post  had  just  arrived,  and 
brought  a  heavy  foolscap  envelope.  Merrilees 
was  not  long  in  showing  me  the  publishers' 
note.  It  was  formal,  quite  poKte,  but, 
as  I  thought,  very  final.  They  thanked 
Mr.  Merrilees  for  letting  them  see  "The 
Way  of  Wisdom."  Their  reader  was  of 
opinion  that  no  opening  was  likely  to  occur 
for  a  work  of  such  an  ambitious  nature  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  they  therefore 
returned  it. 

"  Chin  up ! "  said  I  to  the  old  man 
half  consciously.  "There  are  plenty  of 
publishers  in  the  world,  you  know." 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  no  whit  cast  down,  "  don't 
you  see  what  it  means,  sir  ?  The  work  is 
not  good  enough  for  printer's  ink,  not  yet. 
I  must  work  at  it  again,  remodel,  recast. 
Sooner  or  later  my  message  will  be  taken 
without  question.  Till  it  is  perfect,  it  must 
be  done  again." 

The  little  man's  humility  was  as  triple 
brass  about  his  heart. 

I  went  back  to  my  rooms  comforted. 

Half-way  through  October  came  the  shock. 
It  was  after  nearly  nine  months  of  trench 
warfare,  broken  only  by  two  heavy  German 
piercing  movements  which  had  failed.  On 
a  sudden,  one  morning,  we  woke  up  to 
placards  heavy  with  heroic  phrase  :  "  Great 
British  Advance."  The  evening  papers  grew 
anecdotal,  and  I  came  upon  the  following  : — 

*'  A  corporal  of  the  Bartonshires  tells  a 
splendid  incident  of  the  rescue  of  a  whole 
company  of  Meltonshires.  The  company 
had  advanced  too  far,  losing  touch  with 
their  left  flank.  A  strong  party  of  the 
enemy  with  machine-guns  enfiladed  their 
position  and  widened  the  gap.  The  corporal 
tells  with  pride  how  his  lieutenant,  seeing 
the  certain  death  which  threatened  the 
Meltonshires  in  their  retirement,  led  his 
platoon  against  the  German  machine-guns. 
'There  were  about  thirty  of  us,'  says  the 
corporal,  '  and  behind  the  machine-guns  the 
Huns  were  organising  a  counter-attack,  when 
the  lieutenant  mustered  us.  "We  must 
give  the  Meltons  a  chance,"  he  says.  "  Who 
follows  ?  "  he  says.  Then,  seeing  we  was 
all  on  it,  "Chin  up,  an'  a  straight  left  I " 
#  3  b 
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he  sings  out,  and  went  at  the  machine-guns. 
We  knocked  out  those  guns/  said  the 
corporal,  'but  we  lost  our  lieutenant.  He 
was  a  fine  chap,  if  ever  there  was  one.' 
We  gather  from  other  sources  that  the 
young  lieutenant  of  the  Bartons  has  framed 
a  battle-cry  which  carried  our  brave  troops 
far,  for  from  Pasteert  to  La  Yalee  the  phrase 
has  spread,  and  you  may  hear  our  men  move 
to  the  attack  along  the  whole  line  now  with 
a  laugh  and  a  cheer,  and  '  Chin  up,  and  a 
straight  left ! '  " 

The  story  took  me  with  a  heavy  heart 
round  to  the  bookseller's  shop,  meditating 
on  the  way  what  comfort  I  might  bring. 
I  was  surprised  when  I  saw  the  old  man  ; 
he  was  not  sorry,  he  was  proud. 

"  You  have  seen  the  evening  paper  ? " 
I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  said  unbrokenly,  with  head 
erect.     "  That  was  splendid — splendid  !  " 

I  saw  that  he  could  not  have  heard  the 
news. 

"  But  Alan "  I  said. 

"Yes,  Alan,"  he  replied.  "Britain  can 
be  proud  of  Alan,  whom,  under  God,  I 
helped  to  fashion  so." 

I  was  humbled. 

"  England  can  be  proud  of  his  father, 
too,"  said  I. 


Then  we  sat  and  talked  together  quietly, 
almost  happily,  of  the  boy's  young  days, 
how  dear  he  had  been  in  a  hundred  gentle 
ways.  Towards  the  end  I  put  in  a  word 
about  his  message.  I  thought,  perhaps,  some 
occupation  would  hold  off  the  reaction  that 
I  feared. 

"  My  message  ? "  he  said.  "  I  made  a 
mistake  about '  my  message  ' " — and  he  looked 
down  into  the  grate,  all  littered  with  paper 
ash.  "  I  dreamed  it  needed  many  thousand 
words  to  tell.  It  was  not  so.  Mankind  can 
read  a  great  lesson  in  a  little  shell,  sir. 
Excuse  me  for  a  moment." 

He  went  out  into  the  shop  and  returned 
a  moment  after,  bearing  the  placard  of  a 
halfpenny  evening  paper. 

"  Here  is  my  message,"  said  he.  He 
threw  out  a  hand  with  something  fine  and 
dignified  in  gesture  towards  the  fireplace. 
"That  'prentice  work  of  mine  I  burnt 
to  -  night ;  but  this  —  this  word  to  all 
mankind — this  shall  endure  !  " 

He  spread  the  bill  before  me,  and  I  read 
the  tag  sprawling  over  the  sheet  in  heavy 
pica — 

"  Chin  Up,  and  a  Straight  Left  I " 

So  the  Eternal  Alchemist  had  wrought  His 
work,  and  the  fool's  bauble,  crude  and  nothing 
worth,  was  glittering  at  last  in  purest  gold. 


VILLANELLE 


Y^OUR  Northern  daffodils  are  fair, 
*      And  twofold  charm  they  have  for  me— 
They  savour  of  a  Western  air 

For  whose  returning  1  despair; 

They  also  tell  of  love  from  thee. 
Your  Northern  daffodils  are  fair. 

'  The  d^wdrops  glistened  in  your  hair 
Whenasyou  plucked  the  flowers  I  see. 
They  savour  of  a  Western  air. 

The  trees  of  Dean  are  feathery  there, 

The  orchard  blossom  holds  the  bee— 
Your  Northern  daffodils  are  fair. 

You  did  not  pluck  them  with  such  care 

To  bring  me  dreams  of  Severn  Sea; 
They  savour  of  a  Western  air. 

They  did  not  spring  where  blows  the  pear; 

Their  home  was  on  an  alien  lea. 
Your  Northern  daffodils  are  fair— 
They  savour  of  a  Western  air. 

OSCAR    LLOYD. 
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THE  SEASONS  IN  ART 

SPRING 

By    AUSTIN     CHESTER 


LANDSCAPE-PAINTINCr  in  England 
was  slow  in  acquiring  a  place  in  popular 
favour,  and,  indeed,  was  long  looked 
upon  but  as  a  convenient  background  to 
figures.  To  paint  clouds  active  in  space  or 
charged  with  storm,  to  reproduce  the  mystery 
of  the  shadows  and  the  lights  in  open  air  with 
the  different  attendant  atmospheric  effects,  to 
see  drawing  in  hills,  in  trees,  and  in  rocks, 
and  to  portray  these  things,  was  to  follow  the 
less  important  path  of  Art.  Kichard  Wilson, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  known  as  the  founder  of  the 
English  school  of  landscape.  A  few  years 
later  came  Gainsborough  and  John  Crome, 
the  last  of  whom,  dying  in  1821 ,  left  his  name 


as  a  legacy  to  the  Norwich  school.  Since 
then  Turner,  Constable,  and  the  men  of  a 
near  yesterday  and  of  to-day  have  had  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  sight  of  how  exquisitely 
the  external  world  of  Nature  is  fitted  to  that 
of  Art. 

The  simplicity  of  the  homestead,  the  tran- 
quil, temperate  sweetness  of  the  pasture,  the 
remote  sky,  "prolonged  to  the  sea's  brim," 
the  salt  shrewd  sea,  the  stream's  "wandering 
waters  ever  whispering,"  the  dim  grove,  with 
its  trees'  boughs  glistening  from  recent  rain, 
the 

Mocking  light  and  pitiless  atmosphere 
In  many  an  hour  and  place 

— the  perception  of  the  beauty  of  each  of  these 
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effects  has  withdrawn  the  landscape-painter 
from  the  insincerity  literary  influence  binds 
upon  the  genre  and  historical  painter,  and 
now  he  "  superior  walks  amid  the  glad 
creation,  musing  praise,"  noting  "  smiling 
Nature's  universal  robe,  united  light  and 
shade,"  noting  the  vivid  verdure  that  runs 
and  swells  and  deepens  to  the  eye,  and  re- 
cording all  with  lively  gratitude. 

He  will  stand  entranced  to  watch  the  flush 
of  Spring  over  some  young  plantations  of  birch 


Whether  the  English  landscape-painter  was 
indebted  to  the  poet  for  this  first  opening  of 
his'eyes  to  the  beauties  of  Nature,  seems  to  us 
a  moot  point ;  but  the  fact  that  Turner  and 
Constable  frequently  used  as  titles  to  their 
pictures  the  sentiments  and  words  of  Thomson 
the  poet,  their  almost  contemporary,  would 
point  to  this.  Ihomson's  "Seasons"  were 
published  in  1729,  Gainsborough  was  born 
in  1727,  Turner  in  1775,  Constable  in  177(), 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  under  the  guidance  of 


"  PRIMROSE    AND    PALM    GATHERING.' 


BY    BIRKET    FOSTER. 


or  fir,  the  shadows  of  clouds  as  they  race 
across  the  downs,  or  the  turning  of  the  earth 
from  light  to  dark  under  the  persuasion  of 
the  plough.  He  will  hear  sounds  to  which  the 
average  man  is  deaf.  The  snapping  and  the 
creaking  of  the  buds,  the  ticking  of  the  growth 
in  a  tree's  bark,  the  rush  of  life  among  the 
grass,  not  to  see  and  hear  and  respond  to  all 
these  "sermons  in  stones, books  in  the  running 
brooks,"  these  incessant  appeals  to  his  super- 
sensitised  powers  of  sight  and  sound,  would 
be  to  reVeal  him  lacking  in  artistry. 


this,  one  of  the  truest  of  Nature's  poets,  that 
these  our  truest  kndscape-painters  were  led 
to  translate  the  poetry  t^ey  had  had  pointed 
out  to  them  into  their  own  medium. 

But  who  can  paint 
Like  Nature?     Can  imagination  boast, 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers  ? 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill. 
And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
III  everj^  bud  that  blows  ? 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter-— 
Thomson  sang  the  beauties  of  all  and  each 
in  words  the  melody  of  w^hich  is  still  in  our 
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BY    FREDERICK    WALKER. 


Reproduced  from  the  large  etchiiig  published  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Agnew  &  Sons,  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 

owners  of  the  copyright. 


ears  to-day ;  and  when  we  think  of  any  one 
of  these  seasons — and  Spring  is  now  our 
theme — it  is  to  take  his  words  as  perfect 
translations  of  our  thoughts — • 

Ye  fostennsj;  breezes,  blow  ; 
Ye  softening  dews,  ye  tender  showers,  descend  ; 
And  temper  all,  thou  world-reviving  sun, 
Into  the  perfect  year. 

Yet  another  poet,  Wordsworth,  is  in  close 
connection  with  the  pictorial  side  of  the 
seasons  ;  he  saw  beauty  as  a  living  presence 


on  the  earth,  and  he  placed  the  unpre- 
meditated, moment  imperishable  in  his  art. 
Yet  the  words  of  Wordsworth  have  been 
attached  to  but  few  canvases,  although  the 
landscape-painter  might  well  have  sought 
the  magic  of  his  phrases,  each  *'too  pure  to 
be  refined." 

One  teacher,  and  from  another  nation, 
English  landscape  men  have  had  in  helping 
them  to  discriminate  the  beauty  which 
marks  the  revolution  of   the  year's  wheel, 
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and  in  their  own  medium,  Sandro  Botticelli. 
He  was  one  of  those  movers  in  art  who 
made  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived  revolu- 
tionary, one  of  those  Titans  who,  as  Heine 
says  in  his  "Gods  in  Exile,"  broke  away 
out  of  the  custody  of  Pluto,  and  to  scale 
Olympus  piled  Pelion  on  Ossa. 

Botticelli's  well-known  picture  of  Spring, 
that  delicate  vision  of  the  youth  of  the  year, 
holds  so  subtle  a  persuasion  of  beauty  that 
but  few  are  there  of  those  who  essay  the 
task  to  paint  the  likeness  of  Proserpina, 
would  not  gladly  avouch  themselves  diffident 
followers  of  the  great  Italian. 


teach  man  how  best  to  remedy  the  result  of 
her  forgetfulness  ;  and  the  rude  apprentice, 
working  with  passion,  energy,  and  industry 
for  his  own  end,  incidentally  made  ready 
ambrosial  courts  against  Proserpine's  return. 
The  entry  of  the  Sun  in  Aries,  which 
marks  the  date  of  her  coming  forth  from 
Hades,  is  fixed  in  the  calendar  as  the 
21st  of  March  ;  bub  there  is  prior  to  that 
an  unconfirmed  Spring  when  the  ambrosial 
courts  are  but  in  process  of  preparation, 
when — 

Joyous  the  impatient  husbandman  perceives 
Relenting  Nature, 


"  TIIK    COPSE.  BY    RKX    VICAT    COLE. 

From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  James  Buchanan. 


The  combination  of  human  thought  and 
human  speech,  necessarily  and  naturally,  it 
is  said,  produced  the  wonderful  romance  we 
call  mythology,  which  to-day  we  are  willing 
to  accept  for  its  beauty  as  a  series  of  fables,  and 
without  attempting  to  explain.  Proserpina 
is  to  us  an  emblematic  figure  of  the  return 
of  vitality  to  earth,  and  there  is  a  wistful- 
ness  in  the  idea  of  Ceres  neglecting  care  of 
the  ground,  so  that  it  became  frozen  and 
barren  in  those  months  in  which  fruitlessly 
she  sought  her  daughter.  Then,  to  repair 
her  carelessness  of  earth  during  this  sorrowful 
time,    she    sent  her  pupil  Triptolemus  to 


and  as  records  of  this  time  we  have 
pictures  by  John  Constable — painted  as  early 
as  1814,  and  now  in  the  National  Gallery— 
by  John  Linnell,  by  Harry  W.  Adams,  by 
Fred  Walker,  and  by  Edward  Stott,  the  last 
happily  illustrative  of  the  poet-painter 
Rossetti's  lines — 

Soft-littered  is  the  new  year's  lambing  fold, 
And  in  the  hollowed  haystack  at  its  side 
The  shepherd  lies  o'  night  now,  wakeful-eyed. 

Fred  Walker,  who  expressed  himself  in  terms 
of  paint  which  bid  fair  to  hold  that  crown  of 
immortality  with  the  hope  of  gaining  which 
every  fresh  canvas  is  begun,  to  his  picture  of 
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•Man  goetb.  forth  to  his  work 
and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening ' 
George    Clausen's    "  The    Harrow,'" 


"  The  Plough  "  appended  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist;  _      '     "     "  1^ 

' ;  and 
which 
follows  harsh  u^)on  the  plough,  leads  us  to 
the  "  February  Fill  Dyke  "  of  Mr.  B.  W. 
Leader.  "  The  Bower  "  of  that  great  French 
artist  Millet  combines  an  almost  allegorical 
dignity  with  truth  to  Nature. 

The  processes  of  selection  to  which  the 
artist-mind  is  subject  are  not  to  be  accounted 
for.  We  cannot  say  what  freak  of  taste  it  is 
that  allows  the  beauty  of  some  special  scene 
• — not,  perhaps,  specially  noted  at  the  time — 
to    leave  so   indelible  an    impress   on   the 


personal  and  refined  scheme  of  colour,  gives 
us  another  February  scene  under  another 
aspect,  and  his  "  February  Sunshine  "  is  an 
instance  of  that  satisfaction  the  eye  finds 
when  it  falls  upon  the  simplicities  of  rusticity. 
''  An  Afternoon  in  February  "  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  artist's  work,  which  Mr.  Adrian 
Stokes  has  contributed  to  the  picturing  of 
that  earliest  month  in  which  we  begin  to 
realise  the  coming  of  Spring. 
The  month  of  March — 

When  stiU  the  expansive  atmosphere  is  cramped  with 

cold, 
But  fuU  of  life  and  vivifying  soul— 

has  inspired  many  a  painter.     Mr.  Leader's 


*A    PAIR    LAND    IS    ENGLAND."        BY    DAVID    MURRAY,    R.A. 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Artist. 


painter's  mind  as  to  make  that  one  aspect 
of  the  scene  that  which  he  elects  to  portray, 
choosing  it  from  amongst  others  equally 
beautiful.  Maybe  it  is  neither  aspect* nor 
scene  which  is  actually  the  base  of  its  own 
projection,  but  that  he  has  come  upon  it  in 
some  periodic  moment  of  his  nature's  im- 
pressionability, some  moment  in  which  *•  the 
thick  wall  of  personality"  which  surrounds 
him  has  become  either  so  transparent  or 
pierced  as  to  permit  of  his  seeing  the  gracious 
beauty,  of  the  outside  world  as  it  really  is. 

Stanhope  Forbes,  whose  inspirations  are 
frankly  rural,  but  whose  translation  of  the 
common    is    into    a   ^supremely'  significant 


"  A  Fine  Morning  in  Early  Spring  "  belongs 
to  it,  as  do  also  "  Snow  in  Spring,"  by  the 
late  Sir  Alfred  East ;  "  Bird-Scaring,"  by 
George  Clausen ;  "Spring  Morning,  Ragusa," 
by  Adrian  Stokes ;  "  Early  Spring,"  by 
Thomas  Creswick ;  "  Wintry  March,"  by 
William  Picknell ;  "  When  Smiling  Spring 
its  Earliest  Visit  Paid,"  by  Sir  Ernest 
Waterlow  ;  "  Daffodils  at  Warley  Place  " 
and  "Rain  in  Spring,"  by  Alfred  Parsons, 
several  notable  works  by  David  Murray,  and 
other  pictures  representing  some  aspect  of  the 
season  before  the  month  has  warmed  and  ex- 
panded into  life.  Birket  Foster,  Fred  Walker, 
Rex  Vicat  Cole,   and    Edward    W.   Waite 
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have  been  amoug  our  principal  illustrators 
of  this  moment  of  the  year  in  woodland  and 
copse. 

Fred  Walker  painted  quite  a  group  of  this 
season's  subjects,  which  inchides  "  The  Old 
Farm  Garden,"  ''  The  Plough,"  "  The  First 
Swallow,"  "Spring,"  and  "The  Spring  of 
Life."  Of  these  the  last  two  can  be  definitely 
apportioned  to  the  latter  part  of  March 
and  the  fuller  beauties  of  April,  for  the 
blackthorn  and  lady  smocks,  primroses  and 
cowslips  and  the  violet  are  in  bloom, 
when  the  woods  show  hue  on  hues  which 
even  genius  cannot  paint.  His  "  The  Violet 
Field "  belongs  to  early   April.      It  is  an 


Thomson  the  poet  must  have  had  some 
prevision  of  to-day's  tulip  culture  when  he 
wrote — 

The  tulip  race,  where  beauty  plays 
Her  idle  freaks :  from  family  diffused 
To  family,  as  flies  the  father-dust. 
The  varied  colours  run  ;  and,  while  they  break 
On  the  charmed  eye,  the  exulting  florist  marks 
"With  secret  pride  the  wonders  of  his  hands — 

SO  apt  are  the  lines  as  descriptive  of  the 
unbounded  beauty  with  which  the  gardener's 
art  has  aided  Nature  to  lay  aside  her  wonted 
negligence. 

The  months'  concessions,  one  to  another, 
are  so  grudging  that  often  the  grasp  of 
March  is  not  relaxed  upon  the  days  which 


"the  white-blossomed  thorn."      by  k.   w.   waite. 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Artist 


example  of  the  purity  and  power  of  the 
artist  who  painted  it,  and  is  full  of  that 
sense  of  design  and  delicate  colour  gradation 
which  distinguishes  all  his  work.  Eex  Vicat 
Cole's  "  Woodlands  Gay  With  Ladysmocks  " 
forms  a  blossoming  sequel  to  his  several 
pictures  of  earlier  moments  in  the  w^ood- 
land's  transition  from  Winter's  rains  and 
ruins  to  Spring's  delights — pictures  wrought 
with  true  insight  and  a  conscious  sympathy 
wath  the  successive  phases  of  the  season's 
growth. 

To  April  we  may  allot  many  flower  pictures 
such  as  those  of  the  late  George  Hitchcock, 
a   brilliant  figure   in   the   world   of    paint. 


the  calendar  considers  April's  property,  and 

Chill  are  the  gusts  to  which  the  pastures  cower, 
And  chill  the  current  where  the  young  reeds  stand 
As  green  and  close  as  the  young  wheat  on  land. 

Yet  with  the  portrayal  of  April  the  landscape- 
painter  seeks  a  more  joyous  poet  than 
Thomson,  and,  mgre  often  than  not,  annexes 
Shakespeare's  words  to  add  illumination  to 
his  theme — 

When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  ladysmocks,  all  silver  white, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue. 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 

Creswick  used  as  title  "  The  Happy  Spring- 
Time."  Fred  Walker's  "The  Spring  of 
Life"  belongs  to  this  month,  as  does  "  Spring 
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Morning,"  by  H.  W.  B.  Davis  ;  "An  April 
Day  "  of  Leader  ;  "  Spring-Time  in  Lanark- 
shire," by  MacWliirter  ;  and  that  brilliant 
"  Spring  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,"  "  one 
boundless  blush,  one  white  -  and  -  purple 
shower  of  mingled  blossoms,"  by  the  same 
artist.  David  Murray  gives  us  several 
delightful  pictures  of  the  month,  and  thus 
does  "  the  mortal  hours  immortalise."  From 
him  we  have  "Young  Wheat,"  "Buttercups," 
"  Daisies,"  and  "  Marigolds."  Alfred  Parsons, 
in  "Buttercup  Time  "and  "Buttercups," 
.  shows  us,  with  his  delightful  art  that  is 
"second  nature,"  ApriFs  tribute  of  golden 
coins  cast  among  the  grass,  and  he  takes  us 


crops.  Other  portions  are  collected  and 
dried  and  burnt,  generally  during  July  and 
August.  The  residue — kelp  by  name — is  a 
grey,  slaty-looking  stuff  with  a  curious  smell, 
from  which  iodine  is  the  principal  extract.. 

April's  endeavour  brings  us  to  "  Spring's 
perfect,  imminent  hour,"  May,  when  flowers 
open  fully  to  that  warmth  which  is  the 
favouring  month's  auxiliary — 

The  garden  glows  and  fills  the  liberal  air 
"With  lavish  fragrance  ;  while  the  promised  fruit 
Lies  yet  a  little  embryo,  unperceived 
Within  its  crimson  folds. 

The  eloquence  of  May — May  with  its 
pasturing  clouds,  its  languorous  scents,  and 


'an    APRIL    HARVEST."       BY    W.     H.    BARTLETT. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Artist. 


to   "where   the   drained    flood-lands   flaunt 
their  marigolds." 

Various  aspects  of  the  sea  which  are  more 
or  less  distinctive  of  different  seasons  have 
found  many  painters,  but  these  belong  more 
closely  to  the  greater  contrasts  of  Winter  and 
Summer  than  to  the  intermediate  season  of 
Spring.  A  skilful  painter  of  seashore  life, 
however,  W.  H.  Bartlett,  has  given  us  more 
than  one  intimate  scene  belonging  to  this 
period  of  the  year,  of  which  "An  April 
Harvest,"  here  reproduced,  shows  a  scene  in 
North- West  Donegal.  In  the  Spring,  on 
some  stretches  of  the  coast,  vast  quantities 
of  a  certain  kind  of  seaweed  are  thrown  up 
and  used  largely  for  manure  for  the  potato 


its    soft-complexioned    hours,    May    which 

Sits  crowned  with  hawthorn-flower, 
And  is  love's  month,  they  say, 

has  conjured  many  a  man  to  paint  her  in 
some  one  or  other  of  her  many  aspects.  We 
have  "  The  Fields  in  Early  May,"  by  H.  W.  B. 
Davis;  "May,"  by  J.  MacWhirter ;  "A 
Morning  Song,"  "  Frolic  Spring,"  and  "  In 
Praise  of  Spring,"  by  George  Wetherbee,  in 
whose  work  symbolism  is  always  visible — 
pictures,  these  last  two,  which  make  us 
ask  with  Keats :  "  Whence  come  ye,  merry 
damsels  ?  Whence  come  ye  ?  "  "  When,Nature 
Painted  All  Things  Gray  "  is  Alfred  Parsons' 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  month.  In  "  Spring's 
Delight,"   by   Rex  Vicat  Cole,  we  get  an 
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excellent  expression  of  the  time's  unloosening 
power — "some  melodious  plot  of  beechen 
green  and  shadows  numberless" — a  sun- 
embroidered  floor  of  a  marvellous  blue,  the 
blue  of  the  bluebell,  with  mystic  streaks  of  gold 
and  emerald  in  between.  Frank  Bramley, 
in  his  delicious  "  Solitude,"  lifted  an  ordinary 
subject  out  of  the  range  of  conventional 
association.  It  was  a  day  of  chilly-fingered 
May  he  painted,  a  day  subject  to  a  thousand 
changes  of  tone  and  light,  but  on  which  he 
managed  to  capture  a  space  of  sunshine — the 
magic  effect,  not  of  an  hour,  but  of  a  special 
moment,  when  shadow  appears  to  be  but  a 
stain  on  light — and  here,  again,  we  get  an 


The  same  artist's  "The  Old  Farm  Garden  " 
shows  a  brilliancy  of  colour,  a  tenderness  of 
expression,  and  an  orthodoxy  of  design  which 
made  his  frequent  choice  of  gardens  as 
subjects  peculiarly  suited  to  his  genius. 
E.  W.  Waite  is  one  of  the  modern  artists 
who  have  most  delicately  expressed  the 
blossoming  of  the  year. 

In  "  Here  We  Come  Gathering  Nuts  in 
May,"  that  true  artist  the  late  Mrs.  Stanhope 
Forbes  shows  that  correspondence  which 
exists  betweep.  the  child  and  the  Spring, 
since  both  hold,  as  it  were,  happiness  and 
wonder  in*solution.  The  taintless  atmosphere 
that  fits  round  both  the  children  and  the  hour 
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example  of  how  the  truth  of  imagination  can 
be  su|)erimposed  on  actual  conditions. 

"A  Spring  Idyll,"  by  Miss  Lucy  Kemp- 
Welch,  shoW'S  us  another  aspect  of  the  month 
of  May,  where  through  the  branches  of  the 
blossoming  trees  "  laughs  the  cerulean  sky." 
Fred  Wajker's  picture  "  The  First  Swallow  " 
was  equally  inspired  by  a  flowering  tree 
drooping  its  beauty  "  o'er  the  water's  clearness." 
It  is  a  picture  peculiarly  suggestive  of  the  pure 
deliciousness  of  the  month  of  May  ;  its  title 
was,  perhaps,  suggested  by  Keats's  lines — 


Scarce  can  his  clear  and  humble  eyesight  follow 

The  freaks  and  darlings  of  the  black-winged  swallow, 

Delighting  much  to  see  it  half  at  rest, 

Dip  so  refreshingly  its  wings  and  breast 

'(lainst  the  smooth  surface,  and  to  mark  anon 

The  ever-widening  circles  into  nothing  gone. 


BUTTERCUPS."   BY  ALFRED  PARSONS,  R.A. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Mr.    W.   H.    DevereU. 

is  most  happily  portrayed.  More  classical  in 
its  symbolism  is  the  charmingly  processional 
"  Springtide  "  of  another  distinguished 
woman  painter,  Mrs.'  Titcomb. 

"  There  is,"  wTote  Walter  Pater,  "  a  certain 
number  of  artists  who  have  a  distinct  faculty 
of  their  own  by  which  they  convey  to  us  a 
peculiar  quality  of  pleasure  which  we  cannot 
get  elsewhere ;  and  these,  too,  have  their 
place  in  general  culture,  and  must  be 
interpreted  to  it  by  those  who  have  felt  their 
charm  strongly,  and  are  often  the  objects 
of  a  special  diligence  and  a  consideration 
wholly  affectionate,  just  because  there  is  not 
about  them  the  stress  of  a  great  name  and 
authority." 

Each  painter,  with  tone  and  quality  of  his 


"THE    FIRST    SWALLOW."      BY    FREDERICK    WALKER. 

Repi'oduced  from  the  large  etching  published  hy  Me^srsi.  Thomas  Agnew  &  Sons,  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 

owners  of  the  copyHght. 
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own,  has  contributed  something  to  our 
understanding  of  the  months'  development, 
and  each  interpretation  speaks  agreeably  to 
us,  because  each  is  the  aspect's  visible 
equivalent  of  some  particular  moment  we 
have  ourselves  observed.  In  reproducing 
this  series  of  pictures  of  the  seasons,  bound 


each  to  each  by  native  talent  in  an  unbroken 
system,  we  have  included  the  work  of  painters 
not  all  of  equal  fame,  because,  as  Walter 
Pater  truly  points  out,  each  has  a  distinct 
faculty  of  his  own  by  which  he  "  conveys  to 
us  a  peculiar  quality  of  pleasure  which  we 
cannot  get  elsewhere." 


si 

A    SriilNG    SCENE.        BY    BIURET    FOSTEli. 


CONTINUITY. 

r\  SPIRIT  undeterred  and  true 
^^    To  do  the  thing  there  was  to  do, 
To  try  the  task  there  was  to  try, 
To  die  the  death  there  was  to  die. 

How  does  that  dauntless  soul  pursue 
Henceforth  the  thing  there  is  to  do, 
Henceforth  the  ardent  task  to  ply. 
Where  there  is  no  more  death  to  die? 


EDGAR    VINE    HALL. 


ISLE   O'   THE   MIST 

By   JAMES   FRANCIS   DWYER 

Illustrated  by  .C.   Fleming  Williams 


LEMING,  the 
American  trader, 
and  Spillane,  his 
assistant,  found  the 
diary  upon  the 
beach  at  San  Joan 
deAcosta.  It  com- 
prised three  small 
sheets  of  cramped 
handwriting,  and 
after  they  had  ex-- 
tracted  it  from  the  tightly-corked  wine 
bottle,  they  read  it  in  the  shade  of  the  palm 
trees  that  stand  Hke  sentinels  along  the 
strip  of  white  sand  where  the  bearded  rovers 
of  Don  Rodriguez  landed  from  their  caravels. 
The  diary  ran — 

September  26.  —  Yesterday  the  Bed 
Crusader,  eleven  days  out  of  Durban,  went 
down  suddenly.  I,  George  Eogers,  boat- 
swain, native  of  Truro,  Cornwall,  got  away 
in  a  boat  with  Tom  Hartwell,  seaman,  and 
Miss  Laidley,  a  young  American  lady  from 
Durban.  Think  captain  and  most  of  the 
crew  were  drowned. 

September  27. — Bare  ocean. 

September  28. — Tom  Hartwell  went  mad 
to-day  and  jumped  overboard. 

September  29.— Sighted  Isle  o'  the  Mist 
this  afternoon.    Fog  covering  everything. 

September  30.— ^Landed  on  island.  Mist 
so  thick  cannot  see  anything.  Miss  Laidley 
much  afraid.  She  thinks  people  are  near 
us  in  the  fog.  I  think  so,  too.  We  can 
hear  whispers,  but  we  cannot  see  anyone. 

October  3.— -Help  us  !  For  God's  sake, 
hdp  us  !  Come  at  once  I  We  cannot  stand 
it  much  longer."  Boat  gone.  Be  careful  of 
the  gum ! 

Fleming  turned  to  Spillane.  "What  do 
you  make  of  it  ?  "  he  asked.     "  Genuine  ? " 

"  I  think  so,"  answered  Spillane.  "  That 
place  is  queer." 

"  It  is  queer." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  song  they  sing 


about  it  ?  This  fellow  mentions  gum,  and  it 
brings  the  song  to  my  mind." 

"What  song?" 

"A  fo'c's'le  chanty  that  someone  com- 
posed about  Isle  o'  the  Mist." 

"I  never  heard  of  it,"  said  Fleming, 
staring  at  the  three  soiled  sheets  of  paper. 
"  How  does  it  go  ?  " 

"This  is  it,  or  as  near  it  as  I  can  re- 
member," said  Spillane.     "  It  runs — 

Isle  V  the  Mist,  with  yonr  blanket  white, 
Cover  the  dead  that  you  hold  so  tight. 
Red  gum  drips  from  the  cold,  wet  trees, 
And  black  death  rides  on  the  scented  breeze. 
Sailorman,  sailornian,  hurry  by 
Isle  o'  the  Mist,  where  the  white  fogs  lie  ! " 

The  big  American  trader  whistled  softly. 
"  Red  gam  drips  from  the  cold,  wet  trees," 
he  murmured,  repeating  the  third  line  of 
the  verse.  "  And  this  fellow  says  to  be 
careful  of  the  gum." 

"Yes,"  said  Spillane,  staring  out  across 
the  Indian  Ocean,  that  was  stained  curiously 
by  the  rays  of  the  westering  sun.  "The 
last  entry  there  is  the  third  of  October,  isn't 
it  ?  To-day  is  the  sixteenth.  He  says  they 
couldn't  stand  it  much  longer.". 

"We  must  go  out  there,  Spillane,"  said 
Fleming. 

"  Do  you  think  we  should  ?  " 

"  Confound  it,  yes !  There's  a  woman 
with  him,  an  American  woman.  I  don't 
think  this  a  hoax.  How  long  will  it  take  to 
make  it  in  the  schooner  ?  " 

"  Three  days." 

"Come  on,  then.  She's  a  countrywoman 
of  mine,  and  we've  got  to  go." 

Fleming  was  upon  his  feet,  but  his 
companion  remained  in  a  sitting  position. 
Spillane  was  looking  down  at  ^e  scattered 
hovels  that  comprised  San  Joan  de  Acosta.. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Fleming:  "What 
are  you  thinking  about  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  Spillane,  after  a  short  pause, 
"  we're  the  only  two  white  men  here,  and — 
and  the  niggers  are  scared  of  that  place. 
They  won't  land  on  it." 


Copyright,  by  James  Francis  Divyer,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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''  "What'  does  that  matter  ?"  growled 
Flefning.  ^  "We'll  land  and  see  what 
happened  to  the  boatswain  and  the  girl. 
Read  this  again  !  Listen  !  '  Help  tis  !  For 
God's  sake,  help  ns  ! '  Spillane,  I  can't  sit 
here  after  reading  that.  Get  up,  man,  and 
come  along." 

Spillane  got  slowly  to  his  feet.  "  I've 
jtist  thought  of  another  verse  of  that  song," 

-he  said  quietly.     "  It  goes — 

Isle  o'  the  Mist,  where  the  whispers  creep  ■. 

Through  the  bleeding  trees,  and  the  shadows  deep 
>    Cover  the  trails  of  the  unseen  who 
"     Glide  .  .  ."     . 

"Shut  up!  "cried  Fleming.  "I  don't 
want  to  hear  any  more  of  that  stuff.  We're 
going  out  there,  and  we're  going  right 
now." 

V  "  You're  the  boss,"  said  Spillane.  *'  I'm 
not  courting  death,  but  if  you- — r-" 

"  I  never  sat  down  when  a  woman  was  in 
trouble,"  snapped  the  big  American,  "  and 
I'm  not  going  to  be  frightened  by.  a  sailor 
chanty  written  by  a  lunatic  in  the  fo'c's'le. 
We'll  go  down  and  hustle  things.  There's 
a  good  breeze,  and  we  can-  get  away  inside 
an  hour." 

Three  days  after  the  finding  of  the 
boatswain's  diary  upon  the  beach  at  San 
Joan  de  Acosta,  the  Coral 'Belle,  with  all 
sails  set,  and  with  Maurice  Fleming  at  the 
w^heel,  raced  down  upon  what  appeared  to 
be  a  bank  of  fog  floating  upon  the  quiet 
ocean.  Spillane  stood  near  his  chief,  while 
on  the  deck  of  the  schooner  a  mixed  crowd 
of  half-naked  Swahilis  and  Somalis  gazed 
with  roUing  eyes  at  the  white  cloud  in  front. 
Fear  was  upon  the  faces  of  the  natives,  and 
Spillane  spoke  to  Fleming. 

"They're  scared  stiff,"  he  said,  in  a 
whisper.  "One  of  their  songs  tells  of  the 
place,  and  they've  been  chanting  it  all  th^ 
morning."^ 

y  "Huhf"^  grunted  Fleming.  "They'll 
know  more  about  it  after  this  trip." 

The  fog  bank  thinned  suddenly  on  the 
western  side,  and  a  patch  of  deep  green 
showed  like  ^a  kernel  within  the  wrapper 
'of  white.  But  the-  kernel  only  remained 
visible  for  an  instant.  The  fog  rolled  over 
the  patch,  and  the  big  American  muttered 
softly.     '    .  t 

"  Thought  the  durned  thing  was  going  to 
lift,"  he  said:     "  Doesn't  it  ever  lift  ?  " 

"Th0y  say  not,"  answered  Spillane. 
"  They*say  the  misl  is  always  o\7:er  it.  Kalo, 
who  has  been  up  and  down  this  coast  for 
thirty  years,  has  never  seen  the  island  clear 
of  the  fog  bank."  . 


.    "  And  does  Kalo  know  of   the  gum  ?  " 
asked  Fleming. 

"Sure,  the  niggers  are  afraid  of  the  gum. 
They  think  it  is  flung  down  by  evil  spirits 
who  live  in  the  trees." 

Once  again  the  ^  patch  of  green  struggled 
through  the  fog  bank  as  if  desirous  of 
getting  a  glimpse  at  the  approaching 
schooner,  but  the  creeping  mist  smothered 
it  once  more.  To  Spillane.  it  seemed  that 
the  pall  of  white  covering  the  island  was  a 
living,  sentient  thing  that  refused  to  allow 
the  massed  trees  to  peep  through  at  the 
^wholesome  sunlight.  It  was  uncanny  and 
inexpressibly- weird. 

Fleming  roared  out  an  order,  and  the 
dusky  crew  shortened  sail.  The  speed  of 
the  Goral  Belle  slackened,  and  she  crept 
slowly  towards  the  mist- wrapped  island. 
Like  a  frightened  thing  she  butted  her  way 
forward  till  she  was  within  a  mile  of  the  fog 
bank  ;  then  Fleming  gave  another  order,  the 
anchor  slipped  down  into  the  yellow  water, 
and  the  bows  of  the  schooner  swung  around 
tow^ards  the  distant  coast  of  Africa  as  if  to 
express  a  desire  to  get  away  from  the  place 
of  mystery, 

"  Tell  Kalo  and  six  of  the  boys  to  lower  a 
boat,"  said  Fleming.  "  Get  your  revolver, 
Spillane.    We'll  go  ashore  at  once." 

Pulling  towards  the  fog-covered  island, 
Spillane  looked  back  at  the  schooner.  The 
rail  was  lined  with  the  native  crew,  silent 
and  expectant. 

"They  look  as  cheerful  as  a  funeral 
party,"  muttered  Fleming.  '*  What  is  that 
big  fellow  doing  with  his  hands?  Is  he 
signalling  ?  " 

"He  is  praying,  master,"  said  Kalo,  the 
headman.  "He  is  praying  that  the  evil 
spirits  of  the  island  will  not  kill  us  with  the 
red  rain  that  sticks.* 

"  That  is  nice  of  him,"  said  Fleming.  "  I 
hope,  they  don't." 

The  little  boat  bit  into  the  edge  of  the  fog 
blanket.  The  wispy  tentacles  of  the  mist 
,  covering  came  out  and  gathered  in  the  boat 
and  its  nine  occupants.  The  schooner 
loomed  for  an  instant  like  a  spectral  ship 
seen  through  a  vapoury  curtain,  then  it 
disappeared  completely.  Spillan^  choked 
back  something  that  sounded  like  an 
exclamation  of  surprise,  a  big  Somali  boy 
groaned  fearfully,  Kalo,  the  headman,  clucked 
his  jaws  continuously-— the  clucking,  in  Kalo's 
opinion,  .being  a  protection  against  evil 
spirits.     ^ 

"-■.  "  Cheerful  place,"  said  the  American.     "  t 
never  ran  into  such  a  thick  fog  in  my  life." 
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"  And  it's  getting  thicker,"  growled 
Spillane. 

"  Easy,  easy  !  "  said  Fleming.  "  Keep  a 
watch  out,  Kalo.     Do  you  see  the  shore  ?  " 

"No,  master."  ..      ,    ^  —. 

''We'll  have  to  feel  our  w^ay,"  grunted 
Spillane.     ''Listen!" 

The  rowers  ceased  pulling,  and  the  nine 
men  in  the  boat  strained  their  ears  to  listen. 
A  strange  gurgling  sound  came  to  them,  a 
sound  that  might  come  from  the  w^ashing  of 
waves  through  the  roots  of  trees. 

"  We're  close  to  the  shore,"  said  Fleming. 
"  Easy  now  !     Watch  out,  Spillane  !  " 

The  fog  had  thickened  so  that  Kalo  in 
the  bows  could  not  see  an  oar's  length  before 
him.  The  gurgling  ,,noise  increased.  One 
of  the  rowers  thrust|his  oar  down  into  the 
water  and  touched  bottom. 

Kalo  gave  a  low  cry  of  warning.  The 
boat  swung  around,  and  the  headman 
clutched  at  the  root  of  a  tree  that  came  up 
out  of  the  yellow^  water  like  a  great  gnarled 
finger. 

"  Hang  on  to  it ! "  cried  Fleming,  "  That's 
the  man  !     Hold  it !  "   "^ 

Kalo  clung  to  the  root.  The  butt  of  the 
tree  became  visible,  then  a  bank  of  black 
mud  showed  up  behind  the  half -submerged 
tree  trunk.  The  nose  of  the  boat  ran  into 
the  soft  mud,  and  Maurice  Fleming,  revolver 
in  hand,  stepped  ashore.  The  big  American 
told  himself  at  that  moment  that  Isle  o'  the 
Mist  did  not  improve  at  close  quarters. 

"Come  on,  Spillane,"  he  said.-  "Kalo, 
you  and  two  of  the  boys  come  with  us. 
Leave  the  other  four  in  the  boat." 

The  headman  turned  and  spoke  to  his  six 
men,  and  his  words  brought  little  cries  of 
protest  from  the  half-dozen  oarsmen. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Fleming. 

"Master,  they  are  afraid  to  leave  the 
boat,"  answered  Kalo. 

"Nonsense!  Two  of  them  must  come 
with  us." 

Kalo  spoke  again,  but  the  protesting  cries 
grew  louder.  One  long  naked  rower  rose  in 
the  boat  and  made  as  if  he  >voilld  jump 
overboard  in  an  effort  to  swim  back  to  the 
'schooner ;  but  Spillane  jerked  the  would-be 
runaway's  legs  from  under  him  and  brought 
him  down  heavily. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  leave  them  here," 
said  Spillane,  turning  to  Fleming.  "Let 
Kalo  come  along,  and  leave  the  others  in 
the  boat," 

"  I  guess  it's  the  belst  thing  to  ^o,"  said 
Fleming.  "Tell  'em  not  to  move  tijl  we 
come  back,  Kalo.     Now  come  along." 


The  six,  having  been  properly  cautioned 
by  the  headman,  squatted  quietly  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  Fleming,  Spillane, 
and  Kalo  moved  forward. 

The  boat  had  grounded  on  a  bank  of 
black  viscid  mud,  but  after  the  three  men 
had  advanced  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
they  found  themselves  on  firmer  soil,  ^he 
thick  mud  came  to  an  end,  and  the  trunks 
of  trees,  similar  to  the  one  they  had  landed 
near,  loomed  up  out  of  the  fog,  that  became 
thicker  and  thicker. 

"I'd  give  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  clear 
view  of  this  place,"  said  Fleming,  speaking 
in  a  hoarse  whisper.     "  It's  a " 

The  big  American  stopped  speaking  and 
halted.  He  turned  his  head  to  the  left  and 
stood  in  a  listening  attitude, 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Spillane. 

"Nothing." 

"  Did  you  hear  something  ?  " 

"Did  you?" 

"  I  thought  I  did.     What  did  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Whispers.     There  they  arc  again." 

The  sounds  came  plainly  to  the  ears  of 
the  .three  at  that  moment.  Whispers  came 
out  of  the  fog — hoarse,  guttural  whispers. 
'They  came  from  all  around  them,  so  that  it 
seemed  to  Fleming,  Spillane,  and  Kalo  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  unseen 
people,  who  were  chattering  in  an  undertone.  ' 

"  They're    real    noises,    aren't    they  ?  " 
growled  Fleming.      "We're  not  conjuring 
them  up,  are  we  ? " 
'    "  They're  real,"  said  Spillane. 

The  big  American  waited  ;  Spillane  and 
Kalo  had  also  come  to  a  full  stop.  Standing 
together,  they  tried  to  pierce  the  wall  of  fog 
that  surrounded  them.  Just  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  vision  they  felt  that  eyes 
trained  to  see  through  that  blanket  of  white 
^were  w^atching  them. 

"  They  can  see  us,"  said  Fleming.  "  Their 
eyes  can  see  further  in  this  infernal  mist." 

Kalo  was  making  the  clucking  sounds 
with  his  mouth,  and  the  sounds  annoyed 
Spillane.  i 

"  Cut  that  out !  "  he  growled.  "  Keep 
quiet." 

"  But,  master,  I  am  frightening  the  evil 
spirits  away." 

•     "  They're    not    spirits,"    said    Fleming. 
"  They're  real.     Listen  !  " 

The  trader  had  stooped  hurriedly  while 
speaking.  His  right  hand  seized  a  medium- 
sized  stone  from  the  ground,  and  he  hurled 
the  missile  into  the  white  pall,  which 
resembled  a  wall  of  cotton  batting. 

A  yell  of  pain,  and  surprise  cume  to' the 
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eara  of  the  three,  and  the  yell  was  taken  up 
{  by  a  score  of  others  evidently  standing  in  a 
"circle  around  the  two  whites  and  the  head- 
^  man  who  had  invaded  the  weird  island. 

"  Gee  ! "  gasped  Fleming.  *'  There  is 
quite  a  bunch  of  'em  around  us." 

A  puff  of  wind  ruffled  the  trees  above 
their  ^heads  at  that  moment,  and  Spillane 
put  his  hand  to  his  left  cheek,  and  gave  a 
little  cry  of  surprise. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Fleming.  .; 

"  It's  gum,"  answered  Spillane. 
vj^  '"Gum?"-    •  •         ^    '■  ■      '^''\' 

'■      "Yes.     The  gum  that  drips  from   the 
•  trees.     A  lump  of  it  fell  upon  my  cheek. 
Wow  !    What  sticky  mush  it  is  !  " 
.v     Fleming  took  a  step  towards  his  assistant 
'with  the' intention  of  examining  the  gum, 
which  Spillane  was  endeavouring  to  remove 
from    his    face,    and   the    trader    made    a 
discovery  as  he  lifted  his  feet.     The  three 
were  standing  at  the  moment  upon  ground 
that  was  thickly  covered  with  big  leaves, 
and  a  number  of  these  leaves  adhered  to 
l  Fleming's  shoes  as  he  moved.    - 
!  ■  Each  step  that  he  took  added  to  the  leafy 
pad  which  clung  to  his  soles.     The  trader 
tried    to    detach    the    mass,   but    he  only 
succeeded    in    increasing  the    size   of    the 
plaster.     He  tried  to  tear  it  away  with  his 
hands,  and  immediately  found  himself  with 
a  glove  of  leaves  upon  his  right  hand. 
.?     "Great  Scot!"  He  cried.     "The  place  is 
a  trap  !     Don't  touch  'em  with  your  hands, 
Spillane !     That  gum  is  wors^e  than  bird- 
lime!" 

"  Go  ahead,"  said  Spillane.     "  We  might 

be  on  a  bad  patch." 

' '    The  three  hobbled  forward,  but  each  step 

:  they  took  made  them  feel  certain  that  they 

were  not  improving  their  position.      The 

gum  was  a  devilish  thing."    To  the  minds  of 

Spillane  and  Fleming  came  the  words  of  the 

sailors'  chanty,  and  the  line  of  warning  in 

the  diary.     The  leaves  underfoot  were  coated 

.with  the  stuff,  and  the  leaves  clung  to  them 

5  so  ,  tenaciously  that    they  could    not    free 

./themselves. 

^■{    Kalo  stumbled  and  fell.     Then  the  full 

horror  of  the  place  was  borne  in  upon  the 

two  white  men.  .  The  headman's  face  had 

^,  touched  the  ground,  and  he  gave  a  yell  of 

k  fear  as  he  struggled  to  his  feet,  clawing  like 

a  madman   at  the  mass   of    leaves  which 

?:  covered  his  features.       - 

%     "Master!      Master!"      he      screamed. 

'"Master!"  .,     ■  '  - 

;    Fleming  rushed  to  the  assistance  of  the. 

>  native,  who  was  nearly  blinded  by  the  plaster; 


which  his  momentary  contact  with  the  ground 
had  placed  upon  his  face.  The  trader  tore 
at  the  sticky  mass  of  leaves,  but  they  were 
so  coated  with  gum  that  they  clung  to  his 
own  hands  when  he  removed  them  from  the 
face  of  the  headman. ,  The  horrible  tenacious- 
ness  of  the  big  leaves,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  clung  to  £he  hands  of  the  three 
men  when  they  removed  them  from  some 
other  part  of  their  bodies,  was  maddening. 
Spillane  cursed  softly,  the  big  American 
emitted  angry  snorts,  while  Kalo  clucked 
feverishly  and  at  times  gave  little  whistling 
shrieks,  which  were  appeals  to  his  own  gods  i 
to  save  him  from  the  danger  he  was  in. 

"It's  madness  to  go  further,"  protested 
Spillane.  "  We  had  better  retreat  to  the  boat." 

"No,  we  won't!"  snapped  Fleming. 
"There's  a  woman  here— an  American 
woman— and  i'm  going  on." 

"  But  this  infernal  stuff  will  drive  us' 
mad." 

"  Nonsense  !  I'm  going  to  call  the  boat- 
swain's name.  The  island  is  small,  and 
there's  a  possibility  of  him  or  the  girl 
hearing  us." 

The  trader  made  a  megaphone  out  of  the 
palms  of  his  hands  and  shouted  the  name 
of  the  boatswain  whose  diary  had  drifted  to 
the  sun-kissed  beach  of  San  Joan  de  Acosta. 

"  Rogers  !"  roared  Fleming.  "Rogers! 
Where  are  you,  Rogers  ?  " 

The  three  invaders  of  the  uncanny 
stillness  of  the  Isle  o'.the  Mist  stood  together 
and  listened.  The  tree's  moaned  softly 
overhead,  the  white  curtain  of  fog  that 
surrounded  them  was  ripped  here  and  there 
by  vagrant  puffs  of  wind,  but  the  rents  were 
repaired  quickly.  - 

",Now  together,  Spillane  !  "  cfied  Fleming. 
"  Yell  with  me,  man  !  " 

Spillane  cupped  his  hands,  and  the  com- 
bined yell  of  the  two  white  men  bored  into 
the  mist  like  a  sound  missile. 

"  Rogers  !  "  they  roared.     "  Rogers  ! " 

With  heads  thrust  forward  they  listened. 
From  somewhere  immediately  in  front  came 
a  subdued  chattering,  then  Fleming  suddenly 
straightened  himself  and  took  a  quick  step 
forward. 

"Did  you  hear,  Spillane?"  he  cried. 
"  Did  you  hear  ? " 

"  What  ?  "  questioned  .Spillane.  "  Did  I 
hear  what  ?  " 

"  A  scream ! "  cried  Fleming.  "  A  woman's 
scl'eam  !     Listen  !     There  it  is  again  !  " 

Spillane  and  Kalo  heard  th5  second  scream. 
They  heard  it  distinctly.  It  came  from 
a  point  immediately  in  front  of  them.     It 
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was  a  woman's  scream,  and  they  felfc  certain  that  came  out  of  the  fog  bank.     The  unseen 

that  it  was  an  answer  to  the  call  for  the  dwellers  on  the  Isle  o'  the  Mist  were  running 

boatswain.  with  them,  keeping  themselves  out  of  sight 

The  big  American  fired  his  revolver  as  if  of  the  three  as  they  ran. 


"  In  spite  of  her  proteRts,  ho  took  her  up  in  his  big  arms  and  ran  on  over  the  gum-soaked  ground." 

he  wished  to  let  the  woman  know  that  help  "  They're  close  to  us  !    Dozens  of  them  !" 

was  at  hand,  then,  with  Spillane  and  Kalo  cried  the  assistant. 

at  his  heels,   he    rushed   forward,   moving  "  We'll  discourage  them  a  little,"  growled 

swiftly   in   spite   of  the   sticky  plasters  of  Fleming,  and  as  he  spoke  he  fired  two  shots 

leaves  which  adhered  to  his  shoes.  into  the  mist. 

Spillane  as  he  ran  listened  to  the  whispers  -         A  wild   howl   followed   the  second  shot, 
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there  was  a  mad  patter  of  bare  feet,  then 
the  voices  of  the  unseen  runners  broke  out 
in  a  low  chant. 

Fleming  halted  for  a  moment,  and  again 
cried  out  the  name  of  the  boatswain. 

*'  Rogers  !  "  he  screamed.  "  We're  coming 
to  help  you  I     Where  are  you  ? " 

A  scream  that  came  from  a  spot  surprisingly 
near  answered  the  cry,  then  a  woman's  voice, 
clear  and  distinct,  came  out  of  the  mist. 

"  We're  here  !  "  cried  the  voice.  "  Here 
to  the  right ! '  ■ 

Fleming  gave  a  triumphant  yell  and 
charged  forward.  A  shadowy  form  showed 
for  an  instant  through  a  wind-rip  in  the 
mist — a  strange  flying  form  that  seemed  to 
be  moving  so  hghtly  over  the  earth  that 
Fleming  had  a  belief  it  was  swimming 
through  the  air.  The  American  fired  at  it, 
and  another  ear-piercing  yelL  of  agony  went 
up  into  the  covering  blanket  of  white.  The 
yell  unloosed  a  perfect  bedlam  of  .noises,  but 
through  the  medley  of  mad  sounds  the  clear 
voice  of  the  woman  ran  like  a  note  of 
sweet  music  through  the  banging  of  tin 
cans.  Fleming  was  covering  ground  in 
wild  leaps,  although  the  gum-covered  leaves 
upon  each  shoe  had  formed  sticky  masses 
that  were  a  fearful  handicap.  Spillane  was 
in  no  better  plight,  while  Kalo,  through  the 
unfortunate  fall,  was  plastered  with  dead 
leaves  that  he  could  not  remove. 

"  Miss  Laidley  !  "  roared  Fleming. 

"  Here  !  Here  !  "  cried  a  voice  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  American.  **  Be  careful  ! 
Quick ! " 

Fleming  wheeled.  A  figure  hurled  itself 
out  of  the  mist,  but  the  trader  was  too  quick. 
He  fired,  and  the  attacking  one  dropped  to 
the  ground.  But  another  and  another 
rushed  out  of  the  wall  of  dazzling  white. 
Spillane  and  Fleming  emptied  their  revolvers, 
then,  standing  back  to  back,  they  used  the 
butts  upon  the  heads  of  the  spectral 
inhabitants  of  Isle  o'  the  Mist. 

"  Out  them  I "  roared  Fleming.  "  Rogers, 
where  are  you  ?    Miss  Laidley  !     Quick  ! " 

From  somewhere  near  there  c^me  the ' 
sounds  of  a  fierce  struggle  and  the  choking 
noises  made  by  a  man  attempting  to  speak 
with  a  gag  in  his  mouth.  Kalo,  the 
headman,  understood.  He  darted  forward 
as  Fleming  and  Spillane  held  the  attacking 
force.  Kalo's  useful  club  came  down  twice, 
then  a  voice  that  had  grown, hoarse  through 
fighting  the  sounds  made  by  the  wind  and 
the  waves  was  lifted  up  in  answer  to 
Fleming's  cry. 

"  Give  it  to  them,  my  hearties  !"  roared 


the  boatswain,   tearing  the   gag  from   his 
mouth.     "  Smash  the  scoundrels  ! 

The  half -frightened,  half -pleased  cry  of 
a  woman  followed  the  yell  of  the  boatswain 
of  the  Red  Crusader,  Then  the  two,  sailor 
and  passenger,  dashed  out  of  the  mist,  and 
Fleming  whooped  like  a  madman  as  he 
thrust  his  empty  revolver  into  his  belt  and 
floored  two  of  the  leaping  attackers  with 
terrific  fist  blows.  For  a  single  instant  he 
let  his  glance  rest  upon  the  sweet  face  of 
the  girl  who  was  running  beside  the  big 
boatswain,  then  he  ^poke  to  Spillane. 

"  We  must  go  back  to  the  boat ! "  he 
'roared.  "  Back  to  the  boat !  There's  an 
army  of  them,  and  if  we  wait  till  they 
recover  from  their  fright,  they'll  eat  us  !  " 
.  Spillane  and  Kalo  led  the  retreat.  Behind 
them  ran  .  Miss  Laidley,  while  Rogers,  the 
boatswain,  and  Fleming  formed  a  stalwart 
rearguard  that  battered  the  flying  figures 
that  hurled  themselves  out  of  the  mist. 

Twice  the  girl  fell,  and  twice  Fleming 
lifted  her  to  her  feet  and  tried  vainly  to 
free  her  from  the  sticky  leaves.  When  he 
lifted  her  up  the  second  time,  he  saw  that 
she  was  exhausted,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
protests,  he  took  her  up .  in  his  big  arms 
and  ran  on  over  the  gum-soaked  ground  and 
through  the  wet  mist. 

It  was  Kalo  who  led  them  to  the  boat. 
The  headman  had  thought  of  the  retreat 
when  Fleming  and  Spillane  had  thoughts 
only  of  the  attack,  and  he  had  taken  special 
notice  of  the  ground  over  which  they  had 
advanced.  Kalo  led  them  across  the  mud 
to  the  boat,  in  which  sat  the  shivering  six, 
and  Fleming  gave  the  order^  to  push  off 
after  he  had  carried  aboard  the  fainting  girl. 

On  the  deck  of  the  Ooral  Belle,  an  hour 
later,  Maurice  Fleming  stood  beside  Irene 
Laidley,  alid  looked  back  at  the  fog  bank 
which  covered  the  Isle  o'  the  Mist. 

''  It  was  splendid  of  you  to  come," 
murmured  the  girl. 

"  Nonsense  ! "  said  Fleming,  flushing 
slightly.  "We  couldn't  sit  still  after  reading 
the  boatswain's  diary.  He  said  a  woman 
was  with  him,  and  when  I  read  that  the 
woman  was  an  American,  why " 

Fleming  paused,  and  the  girl  put  forth 
her  little  hand  and  touched  his  big  fist. 

"I  thank  you  again,  countryman,"  she 
said  sweetly.  "  I'll  never  forget  your 
bravery." 

"  And  ril  never  forget  yours,"  stammered 
Fleming.  "  Why,  you  didn't  squeal — scream, 
I  mean — once  while  we  were  running  back 
to  the  boat !  " 
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0  0  D   morning, 

darling  ! " 

"  Good  morning, 
dearest ! " 

"  Look  what  I've 
found  !      The  first 
rose  of  summer  !  " 
"  Oh,  how  sweet ! 
What    a    delicious 
scent!" 
"  Stick  it  in  your 
belt.     It'll  bring  you  luck  all  day." 

"For  me?v;  How  lovely!  I  must  give 
you  another  kiss  for  that !  " 

It  was  a  charming  picture — the  dainty 
breakfast-room,  the  open  French  window, 
the  smooth  lawn  and  gay  garden  beyond, 
and  the  young  married  couple  ex;changing  a 
tender  little  embrace  before  breakfast.  He 
was  tall  and  rather  dark,  and  still  bore  the 
soldier's  healthy  colouring,  for  all  the  stupid 
foot- wound  that  had  left  him  with  a  slight 
limp  and  ended  his  active  soldiering  for  ever. 
She  was  just  the  height  that  every  man  of 
taste  wishes  his  wife  to  be,  and  her  hair  was 
very  fair,  and  her  eyes  very  blue,  and  her 
lashes  very  long  and  dark. 

The  envy  of  the  gods  was  not  quite 
appeased  by  that  wounded  foot. 

They  presently  faced  each  other  across  the 
breakfast-table  in  the  window.  He  raised 
the  cover  from  the  dish  before  him,  whilst 
she  poured  China  tea  into  his  specially  large 
cup. 

" Hullo  I "  he  muttered.     "Fish  again  !  " 
"  It's  very  nice,  darling.     Quite  fresh.     I 
chose  it  myself." 

"  What  else  is  there  ? " 

"  Nothing  else,  dear." 

"  No  bacon  ?  " 

"No,  dear,  not  this  morning." 

"  But  we  had  fish  yesterday,  and  fish  the 


day  before,  and  fish  the  day  before  that ! 
Upon  my  word,  Gloria " 

"  Now,  don't  be  unreasonable,  Basil.  With 
bacon  at  one-and-eightpence  a  pound " 

"  I  don't  care  what  it  is  a  pound  !  It's  the 
only  thing  I  can  eat  for  breakfast,  and 
the  doctor  said  I  was  to  keep  well  nourished." 

"  Fish  is  most  nourishing." 

"  But  I'm  sick  of  fish  !  I  hate  the  sight 
of  fish  !  Why  should  I  be  condemned  to 
have  fish,  and  nothing  but  fish,  for  the  rest 
of  my  natural  days  ?  You  have  plenty  of 
money  to  keep  house  on,  and " 

"  You  don't  seem  to  realise  that  everything 
is  almost  double  in  price  !  It's  only  with 
the  greatest  care " 

"  Oh,  come,  I  like  that !  We  think  nothing 
of  going  to  a  restaurant  in  town  and  spending 
a  couple  of  pounds  over  a  single  meal,  and 

yet " 

.    "I've  never  asked  you  to  take  me  to  a 
*  restaurant  1 " 

"  Not  in  so  many  words,  perhaps." 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  need  never  take  me  out 
to  dinner  again  as  long  as  you  live  !  Plenty 
of  other  people  will  be  only  too  delighted  !  " 

"  What  d'you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  I  Give  me  some  fish,  please, 
and  take  some  yourself  before  it's  all  cold." 

"I  must  insist  on  knowing  what  you 
meant  when  you  said  there  Were  plenty  of 
people  who'd  be  only  too  delighted  to  take 
you  out  to  dinner." 

"  What  a  long  sentence  !  " 

"You  needn't  try  to  get  out  of  it  that 
way.     Are  you  in  the  habit  of  dining  at 
restaurants  with  men  I  don't  know  ?  " 
■     "  Basil ! " 

"  Well,  that's  what  your  words  implied." 

"  They  implied  nothing  of  the  sort.  You're 
being  very  ridiculous  all  about  nothing,  and 
a  great  silly  baby  !  " 
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Basil  rose,  flung  his  napkin  ttf  the  floor, 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  began 
to  walk. 

"'All  about  nothing'!"  he  repeated  very, 
very  bitterly.  "A  man  goes  to  France  and 
gets  wounded,  and  has  to  lie  up  for  weeks 
and  weeks,  and  then  comes  home  to  discover 
that  his  wife " 

"Well?  Finish  it  I"  Grloria  had  risen  now. 
The  blue  eyes  flashed,  and  the  hthe  young 
body  was  extremely  taut. 

" — that  his  wife  prefers  the  society  of 
other  men  to  his  own."  He  knew  it  was 
^  untrue,  and  he  didn't  ^mean  it  in  the  least, 
and  the  neglected  fish  looked  awfully  silly, 
but  what  would  you  ?  Silly  baby,  forsooth  ! 
His  Colonel  hadn't  called  him  that  after  the 
little  business  at  Armentieres  ! 

Gloria  made  for  the  door. 
^  "  Where  are  you  going  ? "  he  demanded. 

"To  pack  up  my  things.  You  don't 
suppose  I  mean  to  stay  here  to  be  insulted 
iti  that  way,  do  you  ?  " 

"Very  well.  We'll  both  pack.  Please 
understand,  however,  that  this  is  final." 

"  Just  as  you  please." 

"  D'you  wish  me  to  get  rid  of  the  house  ?" 

"  Just  as  you  please." 

"Very  well.  I'll  telephone  at  once  to 
Lawford." 

"  Pray  do." 

"  Hadn't  you  better  postpone  your  packing 
till  the  house  is  let  ?  It  wpuld  look  better. 
We  must  remember  the  servants  and  the 
neighbours." 

V  "I  shall  do  nothing  to  cause  comment. 
But  you  had  better  tell  Lawford  we  wish  to 
let  immediately.  He  may  think  .we  want 
to  stand  out  for  a  high  rent." 

"  I'll  make  it  quite  clear." 

"  Is  there  anything  else  ?  ^' 

"  I  think  not,  thank  you." 

They  had  reached  the  freezingly  polite 
stage.  Gloria,  unnaturally  calm,  went  up- 
stairs. Basil,  with  hideous  precision,  weut 
to  the  telephone  and  rang  up  the  house 
agent. 

11. 

*^  "  That  you,  Lawford  ?  This  is  Captain  ' 
Curling,  of  Marlow  Lodge.  You  asked  me 
the  other  day  if  I  thought  of  letting  my 
house  for  the  summer  ....  Yes,  I'm  afraid 
I  was  a  bit  short  about.it.  You  see,  we'd/ 
no  idea  then  of  letting.  We  meant  to  be 
here  the  whole  summer.  But  our  plans  have 
suddenly  altered,  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
let  immediately  ....  Oh,  I  don't  know. 
Anything  ypu  can  get.    Ten  guineas  a  week 


too  much  .^  .  .  .  .  Well,  see  what  you  can 
do,  but  bear  in  rnind  the  amount  of  rent  is 
not  the  main   thing  .....     An  emergency 

bargain  ?     Yes,  that  sounds  all  right 

You  have  a  possible  client  ?  .  .  .  .  All  right. 
I  shall  be  in  all  day.     Good-bye." 

Basil  lit  a  cigarette  and  went  into  the 
garden.  From  a  window  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  house  came  Gloria's  voice,  raised  in 
song.  Singing,  eh  ?  That  was  all  she  cared  ! 
After  the  plans  they  had  made  for  this 
summer  !  .  .  .  .  All  •  the  invitations  would 
have  to  be  cancelled.  W^hat  did  she  care  ? 
....  Women  were  all  alike.  He  would  b 
a  woman-hater  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Yes, 
that's  what  he'd  be — a  confirmed  woman- 
hater  !     Splendid !  ^   ' 

In  the  meantime  he  got  out  the  croquet 
things  and  played  a  jolly  little  game  all  by 
himself.     Gloria,  peeping  carefully  from  a 

bedroom  window,  saw  him  at  it 

?  He  would  never  do  it.  He  would  never 
let  the  house.  By  lunch-time  the  whole 
thing  would  have  blown  over.  She  would 
let  him  suffer  till  then,  ^nd  he  should 
apologise,  because,  it  was  good  for  husbands 
to  apologise,  and  she  would  forgive  him, 
rather  prettily  and  sweetly,  and  he  would 
take  her  up  to  town  to  dinn-er  and  the 
theatre. 

In  the  meantime  she  continued  to  sing  in 
a  good,  high  voice,  and  put  a  few  things 
into  a  trunk. 

But  the  whole  thing  had  not  blown  over 
by  lunch -time.  Luhch  was  a  cold  meal. 
Basil  ate  somewhat  voraciously,  having  taken 
no  breakfast,  but  never  a  word  did  he  speak 
to  Gloria.  The  kitchen  knew  all  about  it. 
The  parlour-maid  blamed  Gloria,  because 
the  Captain  was  so  good-looking  and  had 
been  wounded.  Cook  blamed  Basil,  because 
he  had  left  the  fish  untouched. 

Lunch  was  just  over  when  the  front  gate 
banged  and  the  bell  rang.  The  parlour- 
maid brought  Basil  a  piece  of  printed  paper 
with  some  particulars  filled  in.  It  was  an 
"  Order  to  view"  from  Lawford,  the  agent. 
I    "  How  many  are  there,  Ada  ?  " 

"Two,  sir — a  lady  and  gentleman.  I 
couldn't  catch  the  gentleman's  name.  I  think 
he  must  be  a  foreigner." 

"  Not  a  German,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so." 

"  All  right.     I'll  attend  to  him." 

The  door  closed  on  the  excited  Ada.  Basil, 
with  an  everyday  air,  handed  the  "  Order  to 
view"  to  his  astonished  wife.  So  he  actually 
meant  it ! 

"I  can't  read  the  name.    Looks  like  a 
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patent ^soap.     Will  you  take  charge  of  the     ^gentleman    came   forward    with   hand   out 


lad  J  ? 

"Certainly."  No  more.  But  her  knees 
shook  a  little. 

They  entered  the  drawing-room.  A  stout 
gentleman,   with    shaving-brush    hair,    was 


stretched.    Basil  had  to  shake  it.    It  felt  like 
a  sponge-bag  filled  with  warm  cotton-wool. 

"Gaptain  Gurling  ? "  inquired  the  stout 
gentleman. 

"  Yes." 


'Where  are  you  going?'    he  demanded.     'To  pack,  up  my  things.'' 


closely    examining    the   curtains.     A   large  ^ 
lady,    painstakingly    blonde,    was    striking 
notes  on  the  piano  with  one  finger. 

,  "  Good  afternoon,"  said  Basil,  in  a  rather 
loud  voice. 
The  prospective  tenants  turned ,  and  the 


''Ach!  Dehghted  to  meet  you,  Gaptain. 
My  name  vos  Solari.  De  agent,  Lawford,  'e 
send  us  to  see  your  'ouse.  Dis  vos  mine 
vife.  Mrs.  Gurling,  I  presume  ?  'Ow  do 
you  do  ?  Dis  vos  mine  vife.  Your  'ouse  is 
small,  eh  ?  " 
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"  Did  jou  want  a  big  house  ?  "  demanded 
Basil. 

"  Oh,  well,  you  see,  not  too  peeg,  and  not 
too  schmall.  Dis  room  is  very  schmall.  Vot 
you  do  in  dis  room  ?  " 

"In  England,"  explained  Basil,  "this  is 
called  a  drawing-room." 

"In  England,  eh?  You  tink  I  not 
know  Englai^d  ?  I  vos  in  dis  country, 
young  man,  before  you.  My  fader  vos 
Sviss,  but  I  am  forty  year  in  dis  country. 
You  'ave  oder  rooms — yes  ? " 

"Just  one  or  two  more."  He  led  the  way 
to  the ,  dining-room.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solari 
followed.  Gloria,  with  a  dreadful  sinking 
feeling,  brought  up  the  rear. 

"Dis  vos  vare  you  eat?"  inquired  Mr. 
Solari. 

**  I'm  afraid  so,"  Basil  replied. 
Mr.  Solari    went   up   to    the   table   and 
deliberately  examined  a  fork. 
"Silver,  eh?" 

"We  have  always  believed  so,"  said  Basil. 
Mrs.  Solari  suddenly  spoke — in  a  strong 
Cockney  accent.  "You  leave  plyte  and  linen, 
Ah  s'pose,  Mrs.  Curling  ?  " 

"I—er — I  suppose  so,"  faltered  Gloria, 
with  a  swift  glance  at  her  husband.  But 
the  glance  was  not  returned. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Solari.  We  shall  leave  all 
our  plate  and  linen.  In  fact,  we  shall  leave 
everything  just  as  it  is." 

"  But  the  'ouse  must  be  cleaned,"  struck 
in  Mr.  Solari,  "  und  all  the  chimneys  must 
be  swept !  I  shall  .not  pay  all  that  money 
for  a  dirty  'ouse  I  " 

^  "I  can  quite  appreciate  that,"  Basil  assured 
him.  "  We  think  the  house,  tolerably  clean, 
but  I  can  quite  understand  how  it  must 
appear  to  you.     Shall  we  go  upstairs  ?  " 

Up  they  went,  Mr.  Solari  pausing  for 
breath  at  every  fifth  stair. 

"  You  'ave  six  bedroom— yes  ?  "  he  panted. 
"  Quite  right,  sir.    This  is  one.    We  call  it 
the  South  Room." 

"  Schmall  I  Schmall !  Vos  dot  a  good 
bed,eh:?"  v 

"Box-spring,  sir,  hair  mattress,  feather 
pillow."  Basil  had  now  assumed  the  manner 
of  an  auctioneer. 

"  So  ?  I  try  'im."  And  Mr.  Solari,  with- 
out more  ado,  plumped  himself  down  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  bed.  Gloria  could  have 
killed  him  on  the  spot,  but  Basil  took  it  all 
with  a  horrible  calm. 

From  the  South  Room  they  went  to  Basil's 
and  Gloria's  own  room,  and  here  Mr.  Solari 
excelled  himself.  He  turned  back  the  carpet, 
looked  into  the  wardrobe,  almost  lay  on  the 


bed,  and  gave  the  chest  of  drawers  a  violent 
shake.  In  the  bathroom  he  turned  on  the 
taps,  and  complained  that  the  water  was  not 
really  hot.  Mrs.  Solari  reserved  her  main 
offensive,  however,  for  the  linen  cupboard- 
Gloria's  peculiar  pride  and  joy. 

It  was  a  beautiful  linen  cupboard,  large, 
with  shelves  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  warmed 
day  and  night  by  the  hot-water  cistern.  It 
was  redolent  of  lavender  and  fine  linen.  No 
housewife  of  her  acquaintance  had  such  a 
splendid  stock  of  house-linen  as  Gloria,  for 
it  had  all  been  given  to-  her  on  her  wedding 
by  her  mother.  And  it  was  to  be  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Solari  family  ! 

The  inspection  over  at  last,  they  returned 
to  the  drawing-room.  Mr.  Solari  proceeded 
to  sum  up. 

"  Eet  ees  a  nice  little  'ouse,  but  schmall 
and  not  too  well  furnished.  'Ow  long  you 
wish  to  let  'im,  Gaptain  Gurling  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.     Six  months  ?  " 

"  Yell,  I  tell  you  what  I  do.  I  take  'im 
for  dree  months,  with  option  to  gontinue, 
and  I  gif  you  five  guineas  a  week — not  any 
more." 

"  Done,"  said  Basil. 

"  Goot !  I  go  back  to  Mr.  Lawford's  office 
and  sign  the  agreement  at  once."  He  panted 
off,  followed  by  the  undaunted  blonde. 

III. 

Gloria,  without  a  word  to  Basil,  went  up- 
stairs.    She  wanted  to  open  all  the  windows. 

Basil  sauntered  into  the  breakfast-room. 
His  jaunty  manner  had  deserted  him.  He 
could  not  even  hate  women  as  much  as  he 
had  hoped  and  intended.  The  Solari  visit, 
in  point  of  fact,  had  depressed  him. 

Close  to  the  open  French  window  lay  the 
"firstrose  of  summer."  He  picked  it  up.  Poor 
old  Gloria  I  How  she  must  have  loathed 
having  that  woman  messing  with  her  things ! 

A  short,  sharp  struggle  took  place  in  Basil's 
breast.  At  the  end  of  it  he  went  upstairs 
and  listened. 

A  curious  little  noise  came  to  him— not  a 
crying  noise,  or  the  noise  of  people  talking, 
but  something  between  the  two. 

He  peeped  into  the  South  Room,  No, 
she  was  not  there.  Into  their  own  room, 
but  she  was  not  there,  either.  Could  that 
peculiar  little  sound  be  coming  from  the 
linen  cupboUrd  ? 

The  door  of  the  linen  cupboard  was  shut. 
Basil  tiptoed  along  the  corridor  and  put  his 
ear  to  the  panel,  and  this  is  what  he  heard — 

"Twelve  d'oyleys ! "  A  sob  and  a  scratching 
pencil.    "  One— two — three — four — five — six 
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tea-cloths!"  Sob  and  pencil.  "Two— four — 
six — eight — ten — twelve  best  face  towels  !  " 
A  double  sob, .  for  the  face  towels  were 
crochet-edged. 

It  was  too  much.  Even  a  confirmed 
misogynist  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Basil 
pushed  open  the  door  of  the  linen  cupboard 
and  went  in.  There  was  just  room  for 
the  two  of  them  when  the  door  was 
shut  again. 

"  I've  brought  you  this,"  he  said,  holding 
out  the  first  rose  of  summer. 

"  Thank  you." 

''  I  told  you  to  stick  it  in  your  belt  for 
luck." 

"  I  know.     I  meant  to." 

"Better  do  it  now." 

So  Grloria  stuck  the  rose  in  her  belt,  and 
the  charm  acted  immediately.  The  world 
became  an  exquisite  blur  of  strong  arms,  and 
flannels,  and  roses,  and  lavender,  and  fair 


linen.     The   hot- water   cistern,  round    and 
important,  said  never  a  word.  ' 

A  sudden  tap  at  the  door.  "  If  you  please, 
madam,  the  telephone.  I  can't  find  the 
Captain  anywhere." 

"  All  right,  Stafford.     I'U  come  down." 

They  dashed  down  together.  It  was 
Lawford,  of  course.  Mr.  Solari  was  quite 
prepared  to  sign  the  contract  at  once,  but 
he  wanted  to  be  assured  that  the  hot- water 
supply  was  in  good  working  order. 

"  Tell  'im,"  shouted  Basil,  "  that  it  doesn't 
work  at  all,  and  the  drains  are  all  out  of 
order,  and  the  roof  is  half  off,  and  the  fires 
won't  burn,  and  the  windows  leak,  and  the 
rent  has  gone  up  to  twenty  guineas  a  week ! " 

Mr.   Lawford,    about    to    protest,    heard  • 
something    else    through    the    telephone — 
something  that  reminded  him  of  his  youth. 

"Nothing  doing,  sir," said  he  to  the  Solari 
family. 
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EHIND  the  bathing- 
house  rose  up  a 
range  of  gigantic 
sandy  hills,  many  of 
their  summits 
towering  to  an  alti- 
tude of  twenty  feet 
above  sea-leveL  In 
front  stretched  away 
the  vastness  of  the 
beach,  at  low  tide 
the  Great  Sahara  illimitable,  and  at  all  times 
a  region  perilous  to  the  Arabian  merchant 
and  his  followers.  In  the  offing  the  Spanish 
Main  swarmed  with  smuggling  and  piratical 
craft  of  every  kind,  from  the  fishing  smacks 
and  pleasure  yachts  of  Hardyport  to  the 
huge  liners  that  passed,  on  their  way  to 
America,  faintly  upon  the  horizon.  It  was 
indeed  a  dangerous  place  in  which  to  dwell. 
No  human  habitation  in  sight,  and  none 
nearer  than  the  bungalow,  four  days'  gallop 
on  a  mustang,  or,  lineally  measured,  three 
hundred  yards  inland.  The  track  that  united 
the  two  settlements  vanished  almost  at  once 
round  the  side  of  a  sand-hill.  Its  few 
feet .  of  vague  footprints  alone  suggested 
that  communication  could  ever  again  be 
established  between  the  two  adventurers 
and  their  fellow-men. 

Savouring  their  superb  isolation  they  lay 
beside  the  fire  which  they  had  built  of  drift- 
wood, that  morning's  newspaper,  and  a 
bundle  of  chips  which  cook  had  included 
among  the  contents  of  the  basket.  The 
sun,  though  hot  when  they  had  made  their 
fire,  had  either  been  too  low  to  kindle  the 
desired  blaze,  or  else  Carbonado's  spectacles 
had  not  been 'strong  enough.  He  was, 
unfortunately,  not  short-sighted,  only  astig- 
matic. The  chips,  though  dry,  had  noji 
burst  into  flame  when  rubbed  together  by 
Lord  John,  and  after  ten  minutes  of  furious 
exertion  he  had  been  obliged  to  desist  and 
hand  the  disappointing  apparatus  over  to 
Carbonado.    Carbonado  had,  of eCoui^e,  failed 


miserably.  It  was  very  lucky  that  they  had 
brought  a  box  of  matches.  A  come-down .? 
But  what  would  you  ?  An  unburning  fire 
is  a  paltry  thing  to  sit  beside.  Ah,  well, 
all  life  is  a  compromise,  and  he  is  wisest 
who  earliest  makes  up  his  mind  to  recognise 
the  circumstance.  Judged  by  this  standard, 
much  wisdom  resided  in  Lord  John,  for  his 
age  was  eleven. 

Carbonado  was  a  year  Lord  John's  junior 
— a  good  creature,  but  void  of  initiative  and 
useless  in  all  practical  affairs.  But  a  heart 
of  gold,  no  less,  and  a  fervent  admirer. 
Impossible  to  leave  poor,  fat,  adoring 
Carbonado  behind.  It  would  have  been 
sheer  cruelty  to  children. 

Carbonado,  moreover,  made  a  sort  of 
audience.  An  audience  is  never  absolutely 
essential,  but  he  is  a  madman  w^ho  neglects 
to  provide  himself  with  one  when  the  thing 
can  be  done  easily— indeed,  when  it  is  insisted 
upon  with  tears. 

Lord  John  lay  on  his  elbow  in  the  warm 
sand,  staring  moodily  into  the  smouldering 
fire.  The  driftwood  was  damp  and  rather 
unsatisfactory,  and  he  wished  that  they  had 
laid  in  a  larger  provision  of  chips.  He  had 
grave  doubts  about  the  fire.  It  would  be 
very  annoying  if  it  should  go  out.  A  beach 
fire  should  always  burn  brightly ;  it  ought 
to  roar.  The  flames  ought  to  leap  high, 
and  a  cheery  crackling  should  proceed  from 
such  a  fire.     This  one  was  perfectly  rotten. 

He  was  in  two  minds  about  sending 
Carbonado  back  to  the  kitchen  for  more 
chips.  Had  they  not  definitely  severed  all 
connection  with  the  civilised  world,  he  would 
certainly  have  done  so  ;  but  to  ask  for  more 
chips  now  would  be  ignominious.  No  self- 
respecting  explorer  could  admit  that  he  was 
unable  to  make  driftwood  serve  his  purposes. 
He  sought  diligently  among  the  small  heap 
of  driftwood  before  him  for  dry  pieces,  and 
with  such  as  he  found — not  many— he  fed 
his  sulky  flame. 

Carbonado  sat  and  watched  him, 
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fafc,  adoring,  expectant,  obviously  waiting  for 
something  exciting  to  happen.  There  was 
no  hint  of  criticism,  as  yet,  in  Carbonado's 
attitude.  He  was  still  confident  in  his 
leader's  power  to  provide  stimulating 
experiences;  but  time  was  passing.  How 
long  would  it  be  before  Carbonado  became 
impatient  ? 

Why  did  nothing  exciting  happen  ? 

They  were  both  a  little  tired. 

It  was,  by  Lord  John's  silver  wrist-watch 
— his  father's  present  on  his  last  birthday — 
four  hours  since  they  had  set  out  together 
into  the  Unknown,  their  mother  waving 
them  a  tearful  adieu  from  the  steps  of  the 
bungalow.  The  journey  to  the  bathing— 
that  is  to  say,  block-house,  had  been  a 
tremendous  business.  With  his  gun  Lord 
John  had  destroyed  a  lion,  a  -tiger,  a  grizzly 
bear,  eight  Comanches,  and  an  impi  of  Zulus. 
They  had  left  all  these  bodies  lying  on  the 
ground,  because  they  h^d  been  too  eager  to 
take  possession  of  their  new  home  to  waste 
time  in  skinning  the  beasts  or  scalping  the 
savages.  Lord  John  was  sorry  now  that  he 
had  been  so  precipitate.  If  they  had  only 
brought  so  much  as  one  beast  along  with 
them,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  set 
Carbonado  to  work  at  skinning  it  with 
his  clasp -^knife.  Carbonado's  expectant 
•  eye  would  'not  have  been  now  upon  Lord 
John. 

Lord  John  felt  that  he  had  been  too 
lavish  of  stimulating  experiences.  He  was 
suffering  from  the  depression  which  follows 
upon  over-production  and  attends  the 
recuperation  of  the  imaginative  faculty. 

For  instance,  that  treasure  hunt.  Why 
had  he  permitted  Carbonado  to  persuade  him 
to  embark  upon  it  so  quickly  ?  It  would 
have  been  just  as  interesting  after  tea  as 
before  it.  Why  had  they  not  postponed 
their  departure  from  the  bungalow  for  an 
hour  or  so  ?  When  they  had  reached  the 
block-house,  it  had  been  much  too  early  for 
tea — only  half -past  three.  '  They  had  not 
been  hungry  enough  to  eat  it,  and  the  sense  ^ 
of  their  adventure  had  been  too  keen  to' 
permit  them  to  sit  down  and  consume  victuals. 
They  had  wanted  to  do  something  active  and 
tremendous. 

And  so,  the  fire  having  been  lit — first  duty 
of  all  pioneers  at  the  end  of  the  day's  march 
— they  had  embarked  upon  the  treasure  hunt 
without  even  waiting  to  open  the  door  of  the 
block-house  and  make  up  their  beds.  The 
two  little  mattresses,  the  blankets,  rugs,  and 
pillows— all  brought  over  that  morning  by 
the  gardener  in  his  barrow— still  lay  in  the 


verandah,  waiting  to  be  dragged  and  carried 
indoors  and  spread  upon  the  floor. 

Tea  had  been  a  brilliant  affair,  in,  spite 
of  the  failure  of  the  treasure  to  disclose 
itself.  But  the  hard  work  of  digging  in 
the  sand,  at  the  spot  marked  with  a  cross 
on  the, map  which  Lord  John  had  found, 
before  the  bulging  eyes  of  Carbonado,  in  the 
volume  of  Punch  for  1904,  had  prepared 
them  excellently  to  assimilate  the  contents 
of  the  thermos  and  the  various  paper 
packages  which,  with  the  chips,  had  filled 
the  basket.  Lord  John  had  not  wished  to 
bring  the  thermos,  but  had  been  over- 
persuaded  by  his  mother's  assurance  that 
thermoses  formed  an  integral  portion  of 
every  modern  traveller's  equipment.  He 
was  glad  now  that  he  had  brought  the  thing, 
for  the  fire  had  utterly  refused  to  boil  the 
saucepan.  Utterly  !  And  Carbonado  had 
wept.  ^  Only  the  thermos  had  brought  him 
to  reason. 

Lord  John  was  gloomily  convinced  that 
had  the  thermos  not  been  brought.  Carbonado 
would  have  deserted  without  scruple.  Car- 
bonado, after  forty  minutes'  hard  digging  in 
the  sand,  had  been  a  thirsty  child. 

But  the  thermos  once  opened.  Carbonado 
had  returned  to  his  duty.  Like  all  common 
seamen,  he  was  easily  cast  down  and  as  easily 
comforted.  Since  tea  he  had  been  perfectly 
cheerful,  and  had  sat  quietly  by  the  fire, 
cutting  at  a  stick  with  his  clasp-knife, 
digesting  his  meal,  and  waiting  upon  his 
noble  leader's  pleasure.  Only  feed  Car- 
bonado well,  and  he  would  follow  you 
through  fire  and  water. 

But  soon  he  would  expect  something  to 
happen.     Lord  John  was  convinced  of  it. 

What  should  they  do  ? 

Lord  John's  invention  was  suffering  from 
— besides  those  things  which  I  have  men- 
tioned—the effects  of  a  copious  meal.  He, 
too,  had  been  very  hungry  ;  also  he  wished 
vaguely  that  he  had  not  eaten  that  last  piece 
of  plum  cake.  He  had  not  really  wanted 
it ;  but  if  he  had  not  eaten  it,  Carbonado 
would  have  done  so.  He  had  therefore 
eaten  it. 

Gloomily  he  stared  upon  the  fire,  feeding 
it  with  the  less  damp  portions  of  his  little 
heap  of  driftwood. 

On  either  side  of  his  slim  neck  his  two 
long  pigtails  of  golden  hair  hung  downwards 
over  the  sailor  collar  of  his  dark-blue  serge 
dress.  His  slim  bare  legs — they  had  both 
discarded  shoes  and  stockings  for  ever— lay 
along  the  sand,  and  his  little  pink  toes 
wriggled  perpetually. 
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"  Eliza,"  said  Carbonado  suddenly,  "  what 
shall  we  do  now  ?  " 

The  crisis  was  upon  Lor  J  John.  He 
failed  to  rise  to  it. 

"  /  dunno,"  he  said.  "  Suppose  you  go 
and  find  some  drier  wood.  This  beastly  fire 
won't  burn  for  toffee." 
'  Carbonado's  face  grew  dark..  "  I  don't 
want  to  go  and  find  wood,"  he  said  muti- 
nously.    "  I  want  to  do  someping  'citing." 

"  Well,  go  and  do  it,"  said  Lord  John 
peevishly.     "  Fm  not  stopping  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  Carbonado,  "  but  what  am  I 
to  do  ?  I  da  think  you  might  think  of 
someping  good  for  us  to  do,  Eliza.  I'm 
sick  of  sitting  here.  I  want  to  do  someping. 
And  I'm  cold." 

"  Oh,  don't  bother,^^  said  Lord  John.  He 
wished,  not  quite'  so  vaguely  as  before,  that 
he  had  refrained  from  that  last  piece  of 
plum  cake. 

Carbonado  rose.  He  looked  thoroughly 
wicked,  ripe  for  any  villainy.  "  All  right," 
he  announced  sullenly.  "I'm  going  home, 
/am."  But  he  did  not  move  to  execute 
his  threat.  He  was  not  utterly  lost  to  his 
sense  of  duty.  It  was  only  a  threat,  so 
far,  but  it  was  clear  to  Lord  John  that  his 
allegiance  hung  by  a  hair. 

That  was  the  worst  of  Billy.  He  was  so 
apt  to  turn  sulky  and  throw  everything  up, 
all  in  a  moment.  One  never  knew  where 
one  had  him — a  fatal  defect  iii  a  blindly 
devoted  follower. 

Lord  John  knew  that  in  another  moment 
the  perfidious  Carbonado  would  be  vanishing 
round  the  side  of  the  sand-hill.  This  must 
not  be.  To  begin  with,  it  would  be  an 
intolerable  triumph  for  the  bilngalow.  Their 
mother  had  fallen  in  very  readily  with  his — 
Lord  John's — project  for  living  in  the 
bathing-house  for  the  rest  of  the  summer, 
and  had  given  the  order  for  the  bedding  to 
be  brought  over,  and  for  the  filling  of  the 
basket  with  provisions.  But  Lord  John  had 
had  his  suspicions  of  her.  She  had  been 
too  willing  altogether.  He  had  believed 
that  she  had  supposed  that  he  and  Billy 
would  never  dare  to  live  all  alone  in  the 
bathing-house.  And  if  Billy  went  back 
home  now 

Again,  the  eveniiig  was  drawing  in. 
Already  the  sun  was  almost  do wji,  and  there 
was  a  hint  of  chill  in  the  air.  Lord  John 
was  in  no  way  shaken  in  his  determination 
to  spend  the  night  and  the  rest  of  the 
summer  in  the  bathing-house,  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  have  Billy's  company.  The  beach 
seemed  dreadfully  large  and  deserted.  Among 


the  sand-hills,  who  knew  what  lurked  and 
hyed  ?  Already  these  sand-hills  were  full 
of  long  cold  shadows,  and  they  entirely 
concealed  the  bungalow. 

He  was  strongly  opposed  to'  Carbonado's 
going  away.  He  rose  quickly,  the  better 
to  grapple  with  the  situation.  Afoot  he 
dominated  Carbonado  by  a  couple  of  inches. 

"  Let's  get  our  beds  into  the  house,"  he 
said.  "It's  nearly  eight  o'clock.  Cotiie, 
Carbonado,  my  hearty  "—his  tone  was  very 
much  that  of  Lord  John — "  look  alive  !  " 

He  ran  nimbly  to  the  verandah  of  the 
block-house,  threw  open  the  door,  and  began 
to  drag  a  mattress  inside.  Carbonado,  loyal 
heart,  in  whom  inaction  alone  had  bred 
discontent,  threw  himself  upon  his  work 
with  enthusiasm. 

For  half  an  hour  there  was  a  great  tugging 
of  mattresses  and  spreading  of  bed-clothes 
in  the  block-house.  At  the  end  of  their" 
labour  each  of  the  two  chambers  was 
furnished  with  a  bed — a  rough  one,  to  be 
sure,  but  one  at  which  no. old  campaigner 
needed  to  hesitate. 

The  exercise  had  made  everything  all 
right  between.  Lord  John  and  the  last  piece 
of  cake.  Indeed,  he  found  that  he  had 
made  room  for  another. 

"  Pipe  all  hands  to  supper,"  he  commanded. 
Carbonado,  nothing  loath,  executed  several 
piercing  calls  upon  his  boatswain's  whistle, 
and  the  company  gathered  forthwith  in  the 
verandah.  That  which  remained  over  from 
tea  was  devoured.  There  was  very  little  of 
it.  When  the  last  crumb  had  gone,  they 
were  still  hungry. 

By  this  time  there  was  no  concealing  the 
fact  that  the  night  was  very  close. 

"  Let's  go  to  bed,  Billy,"  said  Lord  John, 
in  his  most  reckless  voice. 

"Yes,"  said  Carbonado,  with  rather  less 
assurance.     "  Let's." 

Neither  of  them  moved.  On  the  verandah 
one  was  at  least  safe  from  attack  without 
warning ;  but  inside  the  block-house,  what 
was  there  to  advise  one  of  any  stealthy 
approach  ?  And  then  mother — though  in 
all  else  she  had  been  compliancy  itself — had 
positively  refused  to  let  them  bring  any 
candles.  She  was  not,  she  had  said,  going 
to  'have  her  good  bathing-house  burned 
down. 

Silence  fell  upon  the  twain,  a  silence  that 
bould  be  felt.  Ariiong  the  sand-hills  some- 
thing wailed  dismally. 

"  It's  only  an  owl,"  said  Lord  John,  but 
both  of  them  felt  that  he  was  putting  a 
good  face  on  the  piatter. 
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In  front  of  tliem  the  grey  wastes  of  the  John  could  do  to  refrain  from  joining  in  his 

beach  spread  for  ever.    On  the  sea  there  was  lamentations  ;  but  he  kept  a  stiff  upper  lip, 

a  ghostly  sail  with  one  light  burning  below  and  told  his  follower,  a  little  roughly,  not  to 

it.     It  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  smuggler,  be  a  silly  ass. 

if  not  of  a  pirate.  At  this  moment  a  small  dark  figure  w^as 
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*'  Carbonado  sat  and  watched  him,  useless,  fat,  adoring,  expectant." 

A  chill  little  breeze  blew  upon  them.  perceived  coming   round  the  edge  of  the 

Carbonado  began  to  whimper.    "  I  wanter  sand-hill.*   "  Block-house  ahoy  !  ",it  hailed. 

go  wome,"  he  snuffled.     "  I  don't  like  living  "  Here's  mother,"  whispered  Lord  John. 

in   the   bathing-house."      It  was   all   Lord  "  Shut  up  that  snivelling,  Billy,  or  I'll  pinch 
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you  !  "  Then  he  stood  up,  placed  one  hand 
against  his  month,  and  returned  the  hail. 
"  Ahoy  yourself  !     Who  goes  there  ?  " 

"Friend." 

"  Advance,  friend,  and  all's  well." 

Carbonado  made  as  if  to  rush  into  his 
mother's  arms,  but  his  superior  grasped  him 
round  the  middle  and  forced  him  to  the 
boards.  "  Sit  still,''  hissed  Lord  John,  "  or 
I'll  pinch  you  most  horribly  !  " 

Their  mother  advanced  to  the  steps  of  the 
verandah.  Lord  John  spoke  no  word,  only 
his  soul  was  filled  with  wrath.  To  think 
that  mother  should  go  back  on  her  word 
like  this  !  She  had,  of  course,  come  to  fetch 
them  home  to  the  bungalow. 

It  was  monstrous !  Billy  would  go,  of 
course. 

Lord  John  swore  a  mighty  oath  that 
nothing— no,  nothing — should  persuade  him 
to  return  to  the  Dungalow. 

But,  oh,  if  it  could  ! 

"  I  hope,"  said  their  mother,  "  that  you'll 
excuse  this  rather  informal  call,  but  my 
husband  and  I  have  only  just  heard  that  we 
had  neighbours,  and  I  came  over  at  once 
to  ask  if  I  could  be  of  any  assistance.  My 
name  is  Mrs.  Anson.     May  I  ask  yours  ? " 

"  I  am  Lord  John  Scrope,"  said  her 
daughter  Eliza  courteously,  "and  this  is 
my  servant,  Henrico  Carbonado,  a  Spaniard. 
Stand  uppo,  Henrico,  and  bowo  to  the 
ladyo." 

Carbonado,  with  a  relieved  giggle,  did 
as  he  was  told.  Tears  were  now  far 
from  him. 

"  I  don't  expect,"  said  their  mother,  "  you 
ever  imagined  that  there  was  anybody  living 
g[uite  close  to  you.  This  is  a  very  sparsely 
inhabited  region.  I  hope  you  like  your 
house." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Lord  John  Scrope,  in 


his  best  manner ;  "  it.  is  most  comfortable. 
We  have  everything  but  candles.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  go  to  bed  without  candles, 
you  know." 

"It  must  be,"  said  Mrs.  Anson  gravely. 
"  I  am  so  sorry  I  didn't  bring  any  with  me. 
But  what  I  came  to  say  was  this.  It  is  a 
custom  hereabouts,  when  people  come  to 
live  here,  to  ask  them  to  spend  their  first 
night  in  some  neighbour's  house.  My 
husband  and  I,  Lord  John,  will  be  delighted 
if  you  and  your  servant'  will  give  us  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  you  till  to-morrow 
morning.  To-morrow  you  will  be  able  to 
procure  candles  and  anything  else  that  you 
may  want  to  make  you  perfectly  comfortable 
in  your  new  house.  And  we  have  sausages 
for  supper." 

Carbonado  uttered  a  little  gasp.  He  was* 
fonder  of  sausages  than  of  anything  else  in 
the  world.  So  was  Lord  John.  Lord  John, 
however,  did  not  gasp.  That  was  where  his 
high  birth  and  breeding  declared  itself. 

"  Say  '  Yes,' "  whispered  the  voice  of 
Carbonado  in  his  ear.     "  Please,  Eliza  !  " 

Lord  John  inclined  his  stately  head. 

"Mrs.  Anson,"  he  announced,  "we  are 
greatly  obliged  for  your  most  curchous 
invitation.  On  behalf  of  us  both  I  accept 
it.  Come,  Carbonado,"  he  continued,  "let 
us  be  going  with  Mrs.  Anson." 

They  descended  from  the  verandah  of  the 
bathing-house  and  joined  the  amiable  wife 
of  their  thoughtful  neighbour.  Then,  gaily 
chatting  of  this  and  of  that,  the  three  dim 
figures  disappeared  round  the  side  of  the 
sand-hill. 

And  in  Lord  John's  bosom  was  that  sense 
of  enormous  relief  which  is  to  be  experienced 
only  by  those  who  have  escaped  from  an 
enormous  peril. 

He  had  not  broken  down  before  Carbonado. 
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THE   SOLDIER'S   ANIMAL 
FRIENDS  AT  THE  FRONT 

By    L    B.    THOBURN-CLARKE 


rriHE  desire  to  keep  pets  is  firmly 
I  implanted  in  the  human  breast,  and 
frequently  shows  itself  in  a  strange 
and  unexpected  'manner.  One  certainly 
would  imagine  that  the  keeping  of  pets 
would  be  essentially  an  attribute  of  quiet 
and  peaceful  surroundings,  and  that  the 
inevitable  noise  of  the  battlefield,  and  the 
terrible  conditions  of  life  in  the  trenches, 
•would  militate  against  any  tendency  to 
indulge  this  fancy.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  soldieo's,  out  "sonaewhere  in  France, 
Africa,  Mesopotamia,  or  Salonika,^'  are  just 
as  keen  about  pets  as  the  most  peaceful 
citizen  in  Great  Britain.  Tommy  Atkins  is 
a  veritable  schoolboy  in  the  wide  range  of 
objects  that  share  hii  dug-out  and  hi« 
affections. 

The  list  is  a  long  one,  and  comprises  any- 
thing and  everything  that  comes  in  his  way. 
Naturally,  dogs  are  the  favourites.     There 


is  a  strong  affinity  between  dogs  and  man, 
and  as  all  the  ruined  towns,  and  villages 
within  the  war  zone  are  tenanted  by  large 
numbers  of  homeless  dogs,  it  is  almost 
impossibljs  for  a  soldier  not  to  collect  one 
or  more  as  he  goes  about  his  business,  the 
dogs  having:  been  deserted  by  their  owners, 
who,  in  that  terriblp  flight  before  the 
invading  Germans,  could  not  save  them ; 
perhaps,  too,  the  lack  of  owners  covers 
the  story  of  some  terrible  tragedy.  The 
unfortunate  animals,  leading  a  precarious 
existence,  hiding  during  the  day  among  the 
shell-shattered  remains  of  their  former 
homes,  must  have  found  life  inexpressibly 
lonely.  No  wonder  they  were  eager  for 
human  companionship,  and  welcomed  the 
kindly  British  Tommy  with  wagging  of  tails 
and  many  overtures  of  friendship. 

Even  if  a  Tommy  may  not  adopt  any  of 
the  dogs  which  cheerfully  follow  him  to  camp 
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from  the  town,  thej  are  certain  of  a  warm 
welcome  and  a  plentiful  feed  of  scraps  from 
the  cook-house.  But  .usually  any  terrier 
that  show^s  a  sign  of  being  a  good  ratter 
will  receive  an  enthusiastic  welcome  in  the 
ti:enches,  to.  say  nothing  of  the  gun-pits. 
One  battery  alone  had-r-^until  a  divisional 
order  stopped  thd  collection-^tlfenty  dogs  at 
the  wagon  lines  and  eighteen  at  the  guns. 
Most  of  them  had  dropped  in  in  a  casual 
way  and  stopped,  some  being  adopted  by 
particular  gunners.  The  unfortunate  animals 
generally  arrived  looking  more  like  skeletons 
tlian   anything  -else,  but  very  soon,   under 


charged,  and  the  guilners  watched  the  new 
dog  with  expectant  eyes.  The  shot  w^as 
fired.  There  was  a  wild  howl  from  the  dog, 
which,  mad  with  fright,  charged  out.  It  was 
unlucky  for  the  major  that  he  was  in  the 
direct  line  of  battle,  for  he  went  down  like 

.  a  ninepin,  and  said  various  things  about 
dogs,  and  ordered  this  particular  dog  to  'be 
shot.  Unfortunately  for  his  commands,  the 
dog,  when  last  seen,  w^as  heading  straight 
for  the  German  lines,  and  has  not  returned  ; 

/  evidently  he  has  no  further  wish  to  hear 
gunfire  at  close  quarters. 

Tlien  there  are  stories  to  be  told  of  trao^ic 
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'lucky"  tortoise  travelling    at  eighty  miles  an   hour. 


Tommy's  genial  treatment,  '' they  grew^  as 
fat  as  batter."  Alas,  humour  and  tragedy 
often  lurked  in  the  wake  of  a  new  dog  at  the 
gun-pits.  At  a  certain  gun  position  some- 
where^ in  France  a  really  nice-looking  dog 
turned  up.  He  was  the  nineteenth,  but  that 
did  not  matter— he  received  the  usual 
welcome.  It  happened  that  "things  were 
deadly  quiet"  on  that  part  of  the  line,  and 
there  had  been  no  daily  "  strafe  "for  a  few 
days.  The  dog  commandeered  a  position 
under  one  of  the  guns,  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  well-fed.  The  twilight  came,  and  with 
it  orders  for  a  "strafe."     The  guns   were 


happenings  on  the  bloodstained  battlefield, 
whe|:e  dogs  have  sought  for  their  waunded 
masters  and  found  them,  bringing  the  help 
so  sorely  needed,  or  waiting  patiently  beside 
the  body  of  one  who  would  never  move 
again.  But  all  dog  stories  are  not  tragic. 
Jock,  an  Airedale  belonging  to  a  soldier 
of  the  Fusiliers,  was  aw^ay  on  a  private 
expedition  of  his  own,  when  the  battalion 
was  moved  to  another  part  of  the  field. 
Jock  returned  to  find  another  regiment 
occupying  his  dug-out.  He  first  fought, 
then  ejected  the  dogs  belonging  to  the 
intruders,  and  sat  down  expectantly,  waiting 
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OFFICERS'    DOGS    SHARING    THEIR    MASTERS'    MEAL    BEHIND    THE    FIRING-LINE. 
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BRITISH    SOLDIERS    FEEDING    THEIR    HORSE^    AT    THEIR    OWN    TABLE. 
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for  his  master  to  oome  back.  At  last, 
.  growing  wearj  of  waiting,  he  started  off  to 
find  the  battalion.  His  journey  took  him 
in  and  out  of  the  trenches,  through  rest 
camps;  he  grew  thin  and  footsore,  but  one 
evening,  at  sundow^n,  he  found  the  battalion. 
He  showed  very  little  excitement,  but,  in 
spite  of  his  weak  condition,  ejected  another 
dog  which  had  taken  his  place,  and  then  settled 
down  to  his  usual  occupation  of  catching  rats.^ 
But  it  was  noticed  that  he  was  careful  never 
to  be  absent  from  the  trenches  for  very  long. 
He  was  evidently  afraid  that  the  battahon 
would  be  moved  again  during  his  absence. 


home  ;  but,  as  a  rtile,  they  grow  up,  happy 
and  contented,  atnid  .the  sights  and  sounds 
of  war.  Many  Df  these  cats  have  come 
to  the  trenches  of  their  own  accord,  while 
others  have  been  found  shut  into  deserted 
houses,  and  rescued  by  some  tender-hearted 
Tommy  from  ^  starvation.  Canaries  and 
parrots,  forgotten  by  their  owners,  have 
found  a  home  mth  the  Tommies  in 
the  trenches.  At  one  time  there  w^as 
quite  a  fancy  for  parrots,  as  they  were 
supposed  to  detect  the-  arrival  of  a 
hostile  aeroplane  while  still  out  of  sight ; 
but  aircraft  eventuallv  became   so  common 


A     TAME    DUCK    WHICH.  LIVES     IN    A    BARREL    BESIDE    A     BRITISH    DUG-OUT    AT    SALONIKA. 
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Cats  are  als(\  familiar  objects  in  the 
trenches.  As  a  rule,  they  show  a  fine 
disregard  for  the  thunder  of  guns,  and  sit 
and  wash  themselves  on  the  parapets,  or 
else  sleep  comfortably  in  the  sunshine.  The 
cat  from  one  dug-out  meets  the  cat  from 
another,  and  they  settle  their  differences, 
with  much  bad  language,  in  full  view  of 
both  friend  and  foe,  utterly  oblivious  to  the 
ping  of  bullets.  Unless  one  comes  too  near, 
they  do  not  worry,  although  a  splash  of  mud 
or  sand  from  an  explosion  will  send  both 
into  the  trenches,  the  duel  being  deferred  to 
a  later  date.  .  Many  a  tiny  kitten  born  in 
the  trenches  has  found  its  waj^  to'a  British- 


over    the   battle  area    that   the   fancy  for 
parrots  declined. 

Birds  of  many  sorts  are,  however,  favourite 
pets  at  rest  camps,  where  almost  everything 
feathered  may  be  found,  from  geese  down  to 
thrushes  and  such  small  deer.  As  a  rule, 
these  birds  are  carefully  consigned  to  the 
care  of  the  next  regiment  which  will  occupy 
the  rest  camp.  One  regiment,  on  marching 
into  camp,  found  a  cage  of  fan  tail  pigeons 
labelled  "Take  care  of  these.  They  won't 
bite."  Rabbits  and  pigeons  are  great 
favourites  at  most  rest  camps.  Sometimes  a 
pigeon  will  take  up  its  quarters  at  a  gun 
position,  and  make  itself   quite  at  home. 
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One  gunner  tells  the  story  of  his  sitting  on 
the  top  of  a  position,  masking  some  guns. 
He  was  busy  writing  home,  when  a  carrier 
pigeon  settled  close  beside  him.  He  watched 
to  see  if  it  carried  a  message,  but,  observing 
nothing  that  looked  at  all  dangerous,  tossed 
it  a  few  crumbs  of  biscuit  from  his  pocket, 
and  continued  his  letter.  The  pigeon  flew 
away.  The  next  n^orning  the  gunner, was 
awakened  in  his  dug-out  by  something  sitting 
on  his  foot  and  making  a  considerable  noise. 
He  sat  up  and  found  the  pigeon,  which  was 
evidently  explaining  that  it  wanted  more 
biscuit.  After  that  the  bird  settled  down 
colitentedly,  being  allowed  perfect  freedom. 
Unfortunately,  during  the  big^  advance,  the 
battery  was  moved  up  and  down  the  line. 
The  pigeon  was  carried  in  a  sand-bag  from 
place  to. place,  and  apparently  did  not  object 
to  the  proceedings,  but  made  itself  at  home 
in  each  fresh  position.  The  sequel,  however, 
is  unfortunate.  During  one  of  the  moves 
the  pigeon  was  consigned  to  a  sand-bag  as 
usual.  His  bearer  went  into  a  French  cafe 
for  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  hung  the  bag  on  a 
peg.  Of  course,  being  exceedingly  tired,  the 
Tommy  forgot  the  pigeon,  wnich,  left  in 
the  bag,  soon  began  to  protest  audibly.  The 
owner  of  the  cafe  and  his  wife  grew 
suspicious.  They  peeped  into  the  bag. 
A  carrier  pigeon !  Oh,  oh,  a  spy  — 
and  in  khaki !  It  was  a  most  wonderful  % 
discovery.  :  While  the  husband  rushed  off  to 
summon  the  nearest  military  police,  madame 
talked  volubly  to  her  friends,  describing 
the  ruffian  who  was  such,  a  terrible  traitor, 
and  allowed  them  to  peep  at  the  bird. 
During  one  of  these  peeps  the  pigeon, 
indignant  at  being  treated  ill  such  a 
manner,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  opening 
of  the  bag.  A  beat  or  two  of  its  wings 
against  the'  face  of  the  woman,  and  the 
bird  had  regained  its  liberty  and  flown  off. 
Meanwhile  the  soldier,  discovering  his  loss, 
had  returned  for  the  bag,  to  find  the  pigeon 
missing  and  himself  charged  with  being  a  spy. 
Fortunately  he  could  prove  his  innocence, 
but  for  a  few  minutes  things  looked  serious, 
as  both  madame  and  her  husband  swore  that 
the  pigeon  carried  a  message  attached  to  its , 
tail.  KSad  to  say,  none  of  the  battery  have 
been  able  to  return  to  their  old  position,  so 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  bird  flew 
back  to  the  deserted  gun-pits. 

Goats  are  general  favourites  at  the  guns, 
and  their  playfulness  and  appetite  lead  to 
many    unexpected    encounters,   and   things 


happen  when  a  playful  goat  will  insist  on 
butting  in  a  genial  manner  at  the  fifth 
waistcoat  button  of  an  exceedingly^  hot- 
tempered  and'  irritable  CO.  One  R.F.A. 
goat  has  developed  an  intense  dislike  of  the 
members  of  the  next  battery  to  his  own,  and 
a  deadly  f eud  "  now  exists  between  "  E  " 
and  "  D  "  subsections,  which  nothing  but  the 
blood  of  the  goat  will  appease  on  one  side, 
while  the  other  side  declares  that  there  never  ' 
lived  a  better-mannered  animal. 

A  weasel  does  not  appear  a  pleasant  sort 
of  creature  for  a'pet,  but  at  one  gun  position 
a  weasel  has  established  himself,  and, 
although  he  will  not  allow  any  handling,  has 
become  quite  tame,  and,  strange  to  say, 
knows  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  gunfire.  It 
is  said  he  will  avoid  the  guns  that  are  about 
to  fire,  and  makes  a  detour.  Evidently  at 
some  time  he  had  experienced  the  blast  from 
a  gun,  and  did  not  want  to  repeat  it.  The  little 
beggar  goes  from  gun-pit  to  gun-pit,  and  leads 
the  rats  a  bad  life,  and  it  is  always  possible 
to  tell  his  whereabouts  by  the  commotion 
among  the  rats  in  the  dug-outs  and  pits. 

Even  rats  and  bats  have  been  tamed,  while 
in  Gallipoli  the  emerald-green  mantis,  with 
its  quaint  attitudes  and  adroit  capturing  of 
flies  with  its  long  arms,  so  pleased  the 
Tommies  that  they  encouraged  the  creatures 
and  called  them  '*  the  verdants."  Not  a  bad 
name  for  so  green  an  insect.  In  Salonika 
tiny  tortoises  are  great  favourites,  and  a 
tortoise  race  is  one  of  the  delights  of  the 
camp.  The  slowness' of  the  creatures  and 
their  erratic  movements  make  these  races 
exceedingly  purious.  Mud  turtles  proved  an 
endless  source  of  amusement  to  some  High- 
landers in  Mesopotamia.  The  trenches  were 
hot  and  muddy,  and  the  Highlanders  tethered 
their  pets  to  pegs  stuck  in  the  parapets,  so 
that  they  could  feed  in  the  marsh  that 
surrounded  them.  Small  crocodiles  and  big 
lizards  make  really  interesting  pets,  and  are 
easy  to  feed.  "  If  they  won't  swallow,"  says 
one  Tommy,  "  why,  all  you  do  is  to  make 
a  face  at  them.  They  open  their  mouths, 
and  you  throw  the  scraps  of  meat  down 
their  throats.  It's  funny  to  see  a  big  lizard 
eat  worms.  You  throw  in  a  handful,  and 
the  beggars  wriggle  out  again.  Suddenly 
the  lizard  discovers  that  the  worms  are 
trying  to  escape,  so  he  shuts  his  mouth  and 
swallows  them  at  once.  We  had  no  end 
of  fun  with  a  family  of  young  crocodiles 
we  found  on  the  banks  of  a  river — well, 
somewhere  where  it  is  very  hot  I" 


'"^jii^-mrrr  ^ 


Sm  ALi.  Daughter  (braVely  struggling  to  keep  up  with  her  father's  martial  stride) :    Oh,  father,  whv  weren't 
a  bpecial  Constable  instead  of  a  Volunteer  ?     They  don't  walk  nearly  so  fast. 
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THE    YOUNG    REPROVER. 
Jiy   C.  Marriage. 

Mr.  Sanders  is  a  well-meaning  but  slightly 
imperceptive  being  who  pften  calls  on  us  on 
Sundays.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  only 
comes  on  Sundays,  because  the  children  have 
tea  downstairs  that  day,  and  it  is  the  children 
who  particularly  object  to  liira. 

"  He  treats  us  as  if  we  were  babies,"  says 
Charles,  who  is  eight.  *'  A  chap  can't  stand 
having  twaddle  talked  to  him  for  ever." 

So  when  I  heard  them  telling  Mr.  Sanders 
they  were  going  to  the  Zoo  the  next  day,  and 
saw  the  meaning  glance  which  Charles  gave 
the  others  when  that  gentleman  said  he  should 
ask  them  all  about  it  next  time  he  came,  I 
suspected  Charles  of  having  hatched  a  plot. 
Nothing  happened,  however,  till  Mr.  Sanders's 
next  visit. 

*'  Tell  me,"  he  said  excitedly,  as  he  caught 
hold  of  Miriam  and  tried  to  jig  her  up  and  down 
on  his  foot™ Miriam  is  seven,  and  as  soon  as 
she  could  she  got  away  and  pushed  Anthony 
forward — "  what  did  you  see  at  the  Zoo  the 
other  day  ?  Did  you  see  those  great  lions  and 
tigers  that  roar  like  this  " — he  gave  a  very  bad 
imitation  of  one — "  and  the  elephants,  and  the 
bears,  and. the  giraffes  ?  " 

He  got  down  on  the  floor  and  snapped  at 
things  in  the  air  with  his  mouth,  like  a  dog 
catching  flies,  and  crawled  up  and  down  on  the 
rug.     **  That's  how  they  go,  isn't  it  ?  " 
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There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  Miriam, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Charles,  said  nervously  : 
'*  N-no,  we  didn't  see  those  animals  this  time. 
"We  saw  the — the-^ — ~" 

"  We  are  very  fond  of  the  Cercopitheques," 
said  Charles.  V  Of  course,  you  always  go  to 
see  them.'' 

"  And  .the  Violaceous  Night  Heron." 

*' And  the  Globose  Currasow." 

These  from  Miriam  and  Helen  in  response  to 
a  flash  of  the  eye  from  Charles. 

"But  the  verticillated  Gecko,  the  Cichlid, 
and  the  Eroded  Cinixys  "—there  was  a  slight 
hitch  over  this — "  we  are  not  allowed  to  feed." 

**  My  dear  children "  I  began. 

"Don't  you   like   the   Derbian    Sternothere^ 
and  the  Gangetic  Terrapin  ?  "  inquired  Charles' 
hastily,    still    addressing    Mr.    Sanders.      He 
seemed  anxious  to  get  in  the  question  before 
anyone  else  spoke. 

Mr.  Sanders  had  risen  to  his  feet.  His 
hair  was  a  little  rumpled  from  his  efforts  on 
the  rug,  and  his  tihin — never  a  very  reliable 
feature — appeared  to  be  falling  away  from  him 
more  than  ever.  < 

"What   on    earth "    he    began,    staring 

from  one  to  the  other. 

"  We  couldn't  drag  Helen  avv.ay  from  the 
Earl's  Weka  Kail,  mother,"  continued  Charles, 
"and  Tony  wants  to  know  if  he  may  keep 
skinks." 

I  murmured  something  about  children  being 


/>:>. 


SIGNS    OF    SVHISG, 


Tailor:  Well,  my  boy? 

Boy  :  I  want  some  patterns  of  spring  suitings  for  father. 

Tailor:  Yes,  with  pleasure.     What  kind  of  thing  does  your  father  like? 

Boy  :  Father  says  he's  not  particular  about  pattern,  as  long  as  they  are  strong  enough  to  hold  up  our  creeper. 


THE    DIFFERENCE, 


Private  •    May  I  go  and  have  a  tooth  extracted  this  morning,  sergeant  ? 
Sergeant:    Look  'ere,  me  lad,  officers  'ave  teeth  extracted—you  'ave  'em  pulled. 
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taught  so  much  natural  history  nowadays,  and 
sent  them  away. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Sanders  left.  He  seemed 
thoughtful. 

Charles  met  me  an  the  stairs.  *'  I  suppose 
you'll  punish  me,"  he  said.  *' /thought  of  it. 
But  it  seemed  the  only  way  of  showing  him 
we  weren't  going  to  stand  it  any  longer,  and 
yet  being  quite  polite.  They're  all  real  names, 
you  know.  I  copied  them  down  in 
Mademoiselle's  note-book,  and  they  took 
ages  to  learn.  I  don't  believe  we  shall  have 
any  of  that  silly  business  on  the  rug  again, 
anyhow,"  he  added. 


Small  Boy  :  I  say,  dad,  w4ien  you  were  talking 
to  Mr.  Jones  the  other  night,  I  heard  you  speak 
about  *  the  late  Government.'  What  did  you 
mean  exactly  ? 

Bad  :  Well,  my  boy,  the  *  lat^  '  Government 
means '  that  it  is  now  non-existent—a  thing 
of  the  past;     Do  you  see  ? 

''  Yes,  I  think  I  understand,  dad." 

One  evening,  a  few  days  later,  the  boy 
rushed  frantically  into  his  father's  study. 
"  SucH  jolly  news,  dad  I  "  he  cried  excitedly. 
"What  do  you  think?  The  War's  over! 
Yes,  I've  just  heard  a  boy  calling  out,  '  Late 
War — News  ' !  " 


MEKEI.Y    FOIl    INFORMATrON. 


New  Eecruit   (very  fed  up  with  his  first  experience  of  "fatiiruc"  diitv) :    I  sav,  is  there  anybody 
else  in  the  bloomm    Army  doing  anything  besides  me  ?  '\  "      -         ' 


Mr.  Sanders  has  changed. 

The  other  day  I  heard  him  asking  Charles 
what  he  thought  of  the  future  of  airships 
in  modern  warfare. 


*'l  SAY,"  said  the  youth  to  the  shopkeeper, 
'*  could  you  take  that  yellow  tie  with  the  pink 
spots  out  of  your  window  for  me  ?  " 

*' Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  pleased  tradesman. 
"  Glad  to  take  anything  out  of  the  window  iit 
any  time,  sir." 

"Oh,  thanks,  awfully.  The  beastly  thing 
bothers  me  every  time  I  nass.  Good  morn- 
ing I  " 


"  Please,  ma'am,"  said  the  little  girl  from 
next  door,  "mother  wants  to  know  if  you  will 
lend  her  your  new  piano-player  this  afternoon." 

* '  What  f or  ?  "  asked  the  lady  addressed.  * '  Is 
she  going  to  give  a  dance  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am.  We're  tired  of  dancing  to  it. 
She  wants  to  keep  it  quiet  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
so  that  the  baby  can  sleepi^' 


It  was  the  recreation  homr  «k4  school, 
"Tommy,"  said  the  teacher  pleasantly,  **do 
you  know  '  How  Doth  the  Little  Busy  Bee  *  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Tommy.  "  But  I  know  he  doth 
it,  somehow  or  other." 
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Born  1820— 
still  going  strong. 


"Two's  company,  three*s  a  crowd.'* 

Nothing  to  the  crowd  that  appreciate  'Johnnie  Walker.' 


JOHN    WALKER    &    SONS,    Ltd..    Scotch    Whisky    Distillers.    KILMARNOCK.    Scotland. 
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*' Isn't  that  rather  strong  stuff  that  you 
boys  buy  ?  "  asked  a  West  Indian  planter  of  a 
negro  who  was  carrying  home  a  pint  of  rather 
vigorous  whisky. 

'*  No,  sah,"  replied  the  negro,  "  not  so  strong 
as  mi'  be,  sah.  We  reckon  to  this  yere  about 
three  fights  to  a  pint,  sah  !  " 


"Jimmy,"  said  the  teacher  sternly,  as  she 
came  upon  the  scene  of  hostilities,  '*  why  are 
you  sitting  on  that  boy  ?  " 

"  He  hit  me  in  the  eye  I "  said  Jimmy 
savagely. 

"But  didn't  I  tell  you  to  coimt  one  hund:::.:l 
before  you  let  your  angry  passions  rise  ?  " 

"Yes,  an'  I'm  sittin'  on  him  so  that  he'll 
be  here  when  I  get  through  the  countin'." 


A  CELEBRATED  .preacher,  on  a  visit  to  a  town 
famous  for  its  races,  vigorously  denounced  in 
his  sermon  both  the  sport  and  the  betting  it 
involved.  The  principal  parishioner  always 
attended  the  races,  and  of  this  the  clergyman 
was  later  informed. 

"I'm  afraid  I  touched  one  of  your  weak- 
nesses," said  the  preacher. 


OF    COURSE. 

Curate  (obliged  to  speak  to  parishioner  about  the 
misdoings  of  her  youthful  sou) :  That's  all  very  well, 
Mrs.  Smith,  but  I  never  can  understand  why  mothers 
can't  see  the  faults  in  their  children. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Then  do  you  think  you  can  see  the 
faults  in  your  own  little  boy  ? 

Curate:  Why,  of  course  I  should,  in  a  minute,  if 
he  had  any. 


forkwarned  is  forkakmed. 

Gipsy  :   I  must   warn   you  that  someone  will   cross 
your  path  before  long. 

Scorcher  :    Then  you'd  better  warn  him. 


"  Oh,  don't  mind  that,"  said  the  sportsman 
genially.  "  It's  a  very  poor  sermon  that  don't 
hit  me  somewhere." 


Cecil  was  suffering  from  toothache,  and  his 
mother  was  endeavouring  to  calm  him  before 
the  necessary  visit  to  the  dentist. 

"  You'll  be  a  brave  boy  and  have  it  out, 
won't  you,  dear?"  she  pleaded.  "It  won't 
hurt  much,  and  then  the  ache  will  all  be  over." 

But  the  unhappy  child  continued  to  howl  his 
protests.  Then  his  brother,  one  year  ,  older, 
came  to  his  mother's  aid. 

"Oh,  go  on  an'  have  it  out,"  he  said. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Don't  you 
know  it'll  be  one  less  to  clean  ?  " 


A  WELL-KNOWN  soHcitor  in  a  coast  town 
tells  how  he  once  advertised  for  an  office 
boy.  A  lad  applied  for  the  situation  who 
had  hitherto  been  employed  m  the  local  fish- 
market. 

The  boy,  on  being  asked  if  he  were  a  good 
writer,  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"And  can  you  do  mental  arithmetic  ?  "  asked 
the  advertiser. 

"  I  think  so,  sir." 

"  Well,  what  would  thirty -six  pounds  of 
salmon  at  threepence  per  pound  be  ?  " 

"  Bad,  sir  I  "  was  the  quick  reply. 
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TO  CURE  RHEUMATISM 
WITKOUT  OOSING 

AND  TO  BANISH  ANY  SERIOUS 

FOOT  TROUBLES. 


Painful  i^out,  lumbago,  sciatica,  and  other 

uric  acid  disorders,  also  any  bad  foot 

^troubles,  such  as  chilblains,  aching, 

tenderness,    callouses,    corns, 

bunions,  &C.,  disappear  with 

remarkable  rapidity. 

Prominent  men  ^ive  signed  interviews  ex- 
plaininiS  the  benefits  derived  from  baths  in 
hot  water  containing  the  ordinary  refined 
saltrates  compound,  which  all  chemists 
can  supply  at  slight  cost.  A  marvellous 
substitute  for  costly  Spa  treatments. 


Mr.  Eugene  Corri,  of  the  National  Sporting 
Club,  and  the  world's  premier  referee,  said  : — 
"The     medicated         tP 
water    stops     any      \^  ^ 

rheumatic  pains  in      ^^'^^^-^^Oujp  CZ^ 
a  few  minutes.  Just     '           <^^^^1   ^"""^T^ 
hke  a  visit  to  a  spa."  • — ^    "  ''"^ 

Corporal  Jim  Sullivan,  Ex  -  Middleweight 
Champion  and  well-known  Army  physical 
trainer,  said  : — '*  There  could  be  nothing  better 
or  more  quickly  effective  for  rheumatic  pains, 
aches,  swellings  and 
"*  stiffness,  nor  for  any 
foot  tortures.  Never 
saw  anything  else 
half  so  good." 

Mr.  Frank  Morley,  prominent  promoter  of 
sporting  events,  boxing  editor  of*'  Town  Topics," 
&c.,  &c.,  said  :— "  1  have  tried  the  saltrated 
baths,  and  they  have  been  so  good  to  me  1 
want  nothing  else,  so  have  joined  the  rapidly- 
growing  chorus  ^^  . 
that  is  singing  their  Xy^2-<c<^^'>€^^^^ 
praises. 

Mr.  Harry  Pilcer,  the  well-known  dancer, 
said:—'*  In  one  week  I  was  able  to  walk  without 
discomfort  and  commence  practising  my  dances 
again.      In     three  y    ^^^^,..^yy 

weeks   my   serious    ^yY        *N  X  //• 
rheumatic      attack  ^-^^y^Mz/U^A^ 
was  completely  and  -/  f^^^YJZ^ 
permanently  cured."  ^^^^^V""^^     ^  ^ 

NOTE. — The  wonderftd  curative  baths  referred 
to  above  are  prepared  by  dissolving  common 
refined  Reudal  Bath  Saltrates  in  hot  water. 
About  two  tablespoonfuls  are  required  for  a 
full  bath,  or  a  teaspoonful  for  a  strong  foot 
bath.  This  'standard  compound  is  very  inex- 
pejisive,^  and  exactly  reproduces  the  highly 
medicated  and  oxygenated  waters  of  famous 
natural  curative  springs. 


FREE  "first  AID" 

FOR   SHATTERED 

NERVES 

NEW  BOOK  OF  INCALCULABLE  VALUE 
sent  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


IF  you  will  write  to-day,    you    can  receive   gratis 
and  post  free  a  most  fascinating  book,  in  which 
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Young 


A   TROUBLESOME   TENANT. 
Bi/   W,  A,  MaeJcen&ie, 

The     monstrous    thing    took     the 
Man's  eye. 

i  Side-stepping  lightly,  the  Young  Man  touched 
the  pavement  and  stood  still — stood  still, 
fascinated,  to  let  the  thing  hit  him  again. 
It  did. 

It  hit  him  with  the  ferocious  platitude  of 
its  design,  with  the  terrific  inanity  of  its 
decoration,  with  the  "octopus  hook  of  its  lack 
of  proportion,  with  the  Berserk  jolt  of  its 
jumble  of  incompatible  styles.  The  solar  plexus 
of  his  architectonic  soul  was  pulverised.  The 
Young  Man  gaped.  The  Young  Man  gasped. 
The  Young  Man  murmured,  with  fatalistic 
finality — 

"  Postlethwaite  I  My  sacred  Inigo  Jones, 
Postlethwaite ! " 

And  then,  having  re- 
treated a  pace  or  two, 
and  being  somewhat  re- 
stored by  a  deep  inspira- 
tion of  the  de-oxygenised 
air  of  Queen's  Cross 
Koad,  the  Young  Man 
made  the  following 
further  observations : 

*'  Gr  ae  c  o  -  Roman  ! 
Neo-Byzantine  I  Catch- 
as  -  catch  -  can  I  French 
Renaissance  I  Gunners - 
bury  Early  GothicI 
Balham  Baronial  I  A 
Persian  frieze  under  a 
dormer  window  I  Ashlar 
and  Ionic  columns !  .  .  . 
Yes,  it  is  Postlethwaite ! 
Preposterous  Postle- 
thwaite !  Postlethwaite, 
R.A." 

And  over  the  doorway 
of  the  Postlethwaitian 
dream  the  Young  Man 
read,  deep-cut  and  bravely 
gilded,  the  words  : 

"  Clerkenbury  Police 
Court." 

Black  Maria  rumbled 
through    an    Assyrian    gateway    (wing'd    and 
bearded  bulls  were  there),  and  the  Young  Man 
sighed — 

"They  deserve  it,  perhaps  .  .  .  Nay,  we  are 
a  cruel  and  vindictive  people." 

So  turned  away  to  weep  ... 

But  weep  did  not. 

For  his  nose  touched  the  impersonal  gelidity 
of  plate-glass,  and  again  was  his  eye  taken, 
doubly  taken :  firstly,  by  lettering  in  white 
enamel,  which  announced  to  a  landlording  and 
landlorded  world  that  within  was  to  be  found 
a  friend  or  an  enemy — you  had  your  choice,  if 
you  paid  your  money;  if  you  didn't,  choice 
there  was  none— to  wit : 

William  AdolpIius  Geiggs 

Certificated  Bailiff 

Troublesome  Tenants  Ejected 

(hanged  if  I  know  where  to  put  the  necessary 

semicolon! — well,  well, -let    it    go    after   the 


THE    llETOKT. 


parenthetical  sign) ;  and,  secondly,  by— that 
is,  the  Young  Man's  eye  was  taken  by— the 
vision  of  Lilian,  ids  Lilian,  airy  fairy  Lilian. 

A  coronet  of  golden  curls ;  a  pair  of  eyes 
like  Heshbon's  pools;  long,  dark  lashes 
sweeping  ivory  cheeks;  Psyche's  nose; 
Aphrodite's  nape ;  the  chin  of  Artemis ;  the 
mouth  of  Hebe ;  and  as  many  more  bits  of 
the  antique  as  ^you  may  desire — all  this,  seen 
through  the  plate-glass  of  Griggs,  Certificated 
Bailiff*,  and  above  the  green  calico  half-curtain 
of  Griggs,  Certificated  Bailiff,  stooped  over  and 
pounded  the  recalcitrant  keys  of  the  dejected 
> typewriter  of  Griggs,  Certificated  Bailiff. 

The  Young  Man  stared.  The  Young  Man 
gasped.     The  Young  Man  smiled. 

Lilian  typewrote  for  Griggs !  .  .  .  Gorgon 
Griggs  !  Giant  Despair  Griggs  !  Gargantua 
Griggs!  Glassy-eyed  and 
granite  -  souled  Griggs  ! 
Gruesome  Griggs  I  Ghoul 
Griggs  ! 

Little  wonder  that 
Lilian,  sweet  soul  of  all 
sweet  sentiment  com- 
pact, had  concealed  from 
him  the  scene  of  her 
awful  labours !  What 
tortures,  unnameable, 
innumerable,  must  she 
not  endure  from  nine  to 

five?    What Ah,  to 

think  that  by  the  ministry 
of  her  fair  fingers  ten 
were  the  misdeeds  and 
arrears  of  John  Doe,  and 
Richard  Roe,  and  M.  N., 
and  the  rest  of  them, 
Troublesome  Tenants  all, 
recorded  and  tabulated 
and  docketed  and  filed; 
and  that  by  these  same 
fair  fingers  ten  were  the 
aforesaid  Doe,  and  Roe, 
and  N.,  they  and  theirs, 
brutally,  summarily,  and 
efficaciously  ejected ! 
Ejected ! 

The  Young  Man  smiled. 

And    as    he   smiled    his 

hand  sought  the  cross-handle  of  the  door.    And 

again   he   smiled;  for  he   had  noted  that  the 

temple  was  bare  of  all  save  the  goddess. 

She  looked  up  and  flushed — and  gasped— 
and  went  white. 

"  Mr.   Griggs    in  ? "   said   the    Young   Man 
briskly,  staring  through  her. 
'<  No — George."  ^.  • 

"  No  ?  "  said  the  Young  Man.     (He  ignored  • 
the  "  George."      Perhaps   his   name    w^as    not 
George ;  I  don't  know  yet.)     "  That's  a  pity  I 
But  I  suppose  you  can  take  an  order?  " 

"Yes,  I "    (Evidently  he  did  not  recognise 

her.  She  turned  her  back  to  the  light  and 
fumbled  among  her  papers  for  a  note-book.) 
**  Yes — sir,  of  course." 

**  It's    a    troublesome    tenant  —  the    usual 

troublesome  tenant  who  gives  you  no  peace  by 

day  or  night.     I  live  in  the  same  house  myself, 

you  see;   and — will  you  believe  me? — there's 

^carce  a  wink  of  sleep  to  be  had  of  a  night. 


Your  horrid  dog  s  just  bitten  my  leg !  " 

Poor  dear!   I  do  hope  it  won't  make  him  sick. 
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Mothers  should  try 

Benger's  Food  for  themselves.     Those  who  are  nursing  v/ill 
find  the  greatest  benefit  for  both  themselves  and  infant. 
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By  day  it's  worse,  for  the — the  memory  of 
the — the  midnight  hours  haunts  me.  I  cannot 
eat.  The  hicheon  chop,  with  its  accompanying 
jacket  potato,  freezes  on  my  plate,  for  I  hear 
my  tenant's  voice.  The  frugal  '  Small  black, 
please ! '  and  the  game  of  skittle  chess  have  no 
more  seductions,  for  I  see  my  tenant's  eyes. 
And  at  my  office,  at  my  drawing-boai-d, 
preparing  the  blue  print  of  a  Georgian  portico, 
I  substitute  for  the  straight  line  the  curve 
of  my  ^tenant's  chin !  It's  an  obsession,  a 
madness,  a — a — an  intolerable  incubus." 

And  the  Young  Man  banged  on  the  floor 
with  his  umbrella. 

Lilian  glanced  at  the  telephone,  as  if  minded 
to  communicate  with  the  folks  over  the  way 
and  ask  them  to  step  across.  Was  he  mad, 
her  George  ?     (Is  he  really  George  ?) 

*'  If  you  will  take  the  particulars,  please,  it 
will  comfort  me,"  said  the  Young  Man. 

"  Y-yes,  sir."  _ 


There  was  a  pause,  during  which  George, 
rather  meanly,  attempted  to  get  into  a  position 
of  vantage,  whence  he  might  gauge  the  effect  of 
the  bolt  he  was  about  to  launch.  But  ten 
of  the  morning  though  it  was,  and  bright  for 
February,  Eilian  contrived  to  manoeuvre  and 
win  to  shadow. 

Then  came,  with  a  prodigious  sigh — ■ 

"  Lilian  Gray."  . 

To  which,  she,  after  due  inscription — 

*'  Married  or  single  ?  " 

*'  Single— worse  luck  ! ' 

*^  Single — worse   luck  . 
you  said  ?  " 

"Alas,  yes  I " 

"And  you  wish  the  ejectment  to  take 
place  ? "  ' 

"  Immediately — at  once- 

"  That  is  impossible,  sir. 
formalities- —  " 

"  Of  course,  of  course.    There's  the  trousseau, 


Same    address, 


now  I  " 
There  are  certain 


THE    ALTEKNATIVK. 

"I  KNOW  it  is  very  Imrd,  Murphy,  but  you  should  forgive  vour  piieniv    vou  kuoAv  " 

''Forgive  'im,   bedad  !     Oi  will  if  Oi  die;   but  if  Oi  git^  better,  beoorniii,   Oi'll  bash '"is  'ead  in!' 


"  You  have  some  established  form,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Y-yes,  sir." 

"  Ask  your  questions,  then." 

"  Name  of  proprietor  ?  " 

"  George  [so  he  is  George]  Amersham." 

"  Address  ?  " 

"  Heart  Villa  ..."  How  have  you  spelled 
it?" 

*'  H-a-r-t." 

"  No,  no — with  an  '  e.'  " 

"  H-a-r-t-e." 

•'  Certainly  not — the  '  e  '  between  the  '  h  ' 
and  the  '  a  '  .  .  .    Love  Lane  .  .  .    Got  that?" 

"  Y-yes,  sir."  v., 

"  Love  Lane." 

"E.G.?" 

"  Very  far  from  it  .  .  .  most  uneasy  [oh, 
George  t]  .  »  .  And  now,  I  suppose,  the  tenant's 
name?"  - 

"  Please."  ' 

"  Absolutely  essential  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly," 


and  the  banns,  and  the  parson's  fee,  and 
the " 

"  George  I  " 

And  somehow  George  was  not  very  mightily 
bewildered  to  find  a  pair  of  arms  about  his 
neck ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  notice  that  his  hat 
was  bouncing  about  the  floor  ;  nor  did  he 
remark  that  the  long  hand  of  the  clock  on  the 
mantelshelf  swung  all  too  swiftly  from  five 
past  to  the  quarter. 

*  *  *  4f  * 

"  For  ejecting  this  troublesome  tenant,  this 
image,  leaving  the— ah  ! —messuage— what  ?— 
free  for  the  incoming  tenant,  possessor, 
curiously,  of  the  same  name,  there  is,  I 
imagine,  the  bailiffs  fee  to  be  paid  ?  " 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  George. 
,   It  came  from  a  waistcoat-pocket,  and  was  of 
gold,  with  three  diamonds  and  four  sapphires. 

Mr.  Griggs,  who  came  in  just  then,  said  it 
was  "  a  very  tasty  little  article,  quite  recJcerhj, 
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in  fact,  and  not  a  bit  more  than  Lil 
deserved."  ... 

As  George  went  down  Queen's  Cross  Road, 
he  found  his  old  tenant  still  with  him,  but 
no  longer  troublesome—indeed,  quite  desirable. 
And  when  he  came  to  the  turn  of  the  road, 
he  looked  back  at  Postlethwaite's  masterpiece, 
shuddered,  then  smiled,  then  softened,  then 
positively  beamed,  and  laughed— 

"Long  live  Postlethwaite,  Postlethwaite— 
yes — R.A. !  " 


^HEN  you  found  you  hadn't  got  vour  farev 
did  the  conductor  make  you  get  off  and  walk  ">'' 
asked  the  inquisitive  man. 

''Only  get  off,"  responded  the  literal   one 
He  didn  t  seem  to  care  whether  I  walked  or 
sat  down." 


The  cat  settled  herself  luxuriously  in  front 
of  ther  kitchen  range  and  began  to  purr.    Little 


A  TRAVELLER,  Visiting  a  large  factory,  made 
a  bet  with  the  manager  that  he  would  pick  out 
all  the  married  men  among  the  employes 
Accordingly  he  stationed  himself  at  the  door 
as  they  came  back  from  dinner,  and  mentioned 
all  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  married,  and 
in  almost  every  case  he  was  right. 


,  '  THE    NAKED    TRUTH. 

Governess  (correcting  little  girl's  method  of  holding  knife  and  fork) :   Now,  do  vou  think  1  look  very 
pretty?  -  j 


face. 


Little   Girl  (with  some  embarrassment,  after  long  and  earnest  pause) :    Tou— youVe  got  a  nice  kind 

Dolly,  who  was  strange  to  the  ways  of  cats,  "  How  do  you  do  it  ?  "  asked  the  manager,  in 

regarded  her  with  horror.  '  amazement. 

**0h,  gran'ma,  gran'ma,"  she  cried,  **  come  *' Oh,  it's  quite  simple,"  said  the  traveller, 

here  quick  I     The  cat's  begun  to  boil  I  "  '*  The  married  men  all  wipe  their  feet  on  the 

mat;  the  single  men  don't  " 


"My  husband,"  said  the  matron,  "was 
a  confirmed  smoker  when  I  married  him  a 
y^ar  ago,  but  to-day  he  never  touches  tobacco." 

"  That's  fine,"  approved  one  of  the  group. 
"To  break  off  the  habit  of  a  lifetime  in  one 
year  requires  a  strong  will  indeed.'* 

"Well,"  remarked  the  wife  meditatively, 
"  that's  just  the  kind  of  a  will  I've  got." 


"  Mt  cross-examination  didn't  seem  to  worry 
you  much,'*  said  the  famous  lawyer  to  the 
witness  after  the  trial.  "  Have  you  hud  any 
previous  experience  ?  " 

**  Just   a   little,"   replied    the    witness    sar 
castically ;  *'  1  have  six  children." 
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HOW     HOSPITALS     CURE 

SERidus  liver;  kidney  & 

BLADDER  DISORDERS. 

Alice  Latvdles,  qualified  nurse,  says,  *'  Drink  ordinary 
saltrated  water  for  permanent  results." 

THIS  is  the*  time  hospitals  experience  a  rush  of 
dangerous  functional  disorder  cases.  During  the 
cold  winter  months  a  heavy,  heat-producmg  diet 
is  the  rule,  and  the  system  becomes  loaded  with  accumu- 
lated carbon  iceous  waste  and  poisonous  impurities, 
which  clog  the  eliminative  organs, 
so  there  is  constant  absorption  of 
toxins  into  the  blood.  Then 
follow  stomach,  kidney,  bladder, 
and  skin  troubles,  rheumatism, 
neuralgic  headache,  backache, 
,  catarrh,  influenza,  biliousness, 
I  jaundiced  liver,  or  even  appen- 
dicitis, dropsy,  and  Bright 's 
disease.  Toxins  and  bacteria 
excite  the  heart,  poison  the  nerves, 
deprive  the  body  of  disease- 
resisting  vitality,  and  you  have  no 
energy  to  do  anything,  or  say 
you  are  irritable,  sleep  badly,  and  have  weak  nerves 
Jrom  over-work,  worry,  Sec.  The  real  trouble  is  auto- 
intoxication, or  self-poisoning.  Otherwise  you  could 
not  haye  such  symptoms.  Try  drinking  occasionally  a 
level  teaspoonful  of  common  refined  alkia  saltraies  \n  a 
halt  tumbler  of  water,  and  notice  how  quickly  your  mind 
clears;  your  eyes  brighten,  and  your  whole  body  becomes 
absolutely  fit,  as  the  system's  great  filters  and  filood 
refiners  (the  liver  and^  kidneys)  begin  to  work  properly 
again.  This  pleasant-tasting  and  remarkably  curative 
substance  can  be  supplied  at  slight  cost  by  any  good 
chemist. — A.  L. 


Chin 
Chin 


TO  give  your  face  that  rare  "treat,"  a 
perfect  and  easy  shave,  a  stick  of  Gibbs' 
«     and  a  little  cold  water  is  all  that  is  needed, 
theresult  being  a  smooth  and  soothing  shave, 
without  that  irritation  and  soreness  asso- 
ciated with  many  so-called  shaving  soaps. 

6d.,  9d.  &  1/-  of  all  Chemists 


GENEROUS  TRIAL  SAMPLES 

of  Shaving  Soap,  Dentifrice 
and  Cold  Cream  Soap  sent  on 
receipt-   of      2d.      in      stamps. 

D.    &    W.    GIBBS,     LTD.     (Dept.    9l), 
Cold  Cream  Soap  Works,  LONDON,  E.  1. 

ESTD.  17 


ARE  YOU  SHORT? 

If  so,  let  the  Girvan  System  help  you 
to  increase  .your  heigrit.  Mr.  Briggs 
reports  an  iucrease  of  5  inches  ;  Driver 
E.  F..  3  inches ;  Miss  J^edell,  4  inches. 
No  drugs  or  appliances.  Send  three 
penny  stamps  for  further  particulars 
and  £100  guarantee  —  ARTHUR 
GIRVAN,  Ltd.,  Dept.  W.M.,  17, 
vStroud  Green  Road,  London,  N.  4. 


STUDY  YOUR  HEALTH  &  APPEARANCE 


ARECO 

Tooth  Paste 

The  World- Renowned  Tooth   Cleanser. 
THE  IDEAL  DENTIFRICE  FOR  MAKING  AND 
KEEPING  YOUR  TEETH  BEAUTIFl^LLY  WHITE 


Antiseptic  ia  action. 
Kills  ail  mouth  germs. 
Removes  tartar. 
Arrests  decay. 


Delightful  to  use. 
Contains  no  acid  or 

grit. 
British  throughout. 


ZNVA]:.VABX.E    FOR    CKZZ.DRSN. 

1  /-,  2/6,  and  4/-  per  pot.     1  /-  Tubes 

CAC/r/OA^.— Firmly  refuse  all  substitutes.    Insist  on 
having  ARECO  to  avoid  disappointment. 

0/  Chemists  and  Stores,  or  direct  from 

GEO.  P.  POND  &  SON,  Ltd.,  Dentists, 

68,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Mention  "Windsor  Magazine."  Est.  over  50  yeaps. 


DON'T    LOOK    OLD! 


But  restore  your  grrey  and  faded  hairs  to  their  natural 
colour  with 

LOCKYER'S    SULPHUR 

HAIR  RESTORER 

Its  qaahi.r  of  deepening  gregnaess  to  the  former  colour  in  a  few 

days,  thus  Hecuring  a  preserved  appearance,  has  enabled  thousands 

to  retain  their  position. 

1/9       Sold  Everywhere      1/9 

Lockyer's  Kivea  health  to  the  Hair  and  restores  the  natural 
colour. '  It  cleanses  the  scalp,  and  makes  the  most  perfect  Hair 
Dressiug. 

This  world-famed  Hair  Eestorer  is  prepared  'by  the  great  Hair 
Specialists.  J.  Prppkr  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  6.  Bedford  Laboratories, 
London,  S.B.,  and  can  be  obtained  direct  from  them  by  post,  or 
from  any  Chemist's  and  Stores  throughout  the  world. 


3  E 
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THE    AMATEUR    GARDENER. 
By  *Tohn,  Payne, 

I  HAVE  at  the  back  of  my  house  what  I 
choose  to  call  a  "  garden."  I  don't  know  what 
the  size  of  it  is  exactly,  but  if  you  come  down 
the  steps  hurriedly,  take  five  paces  forward, 
and  trip  over  a  rake,  your  liead  will  come  into 
harsh  contact  with  the  wall  at  the  end. 

However,  there  it  is — a  garden.  It  contains 
all  the  adjuncts — a  bed,  a  path,  and  a  plot  of 
nondescript  ground  in  the  centre,  which  in  the 
winter  forms  a  very  fine  lake,  and  in  the  summer 
becomes  the  worms'  lounge. 

Coming  home  one  evening  from  my  aixiuous 
work  in  the  City,  I  observed  a  huge  poster 
showing  a  gigantic  rose  looking  over  a  fence 
and  in  a  cowardly  way  threatening  an  inoffensive 
man  because  he  did  not  grow  i 

roses.  I  read  the  poster, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  was  to  grow  one's 
own  flowers  by  the  sweat  of 
one's  oWn  brow. 

I  determined  to  start  a 
garden  at  once.  The  only 
doubt  I  had  was :  Should 
it  be  a  flower  garden  or 
a  kitchen  garden  ?  How 
sweet  it  would  be  to  walk 
out  of  one's  own  back  door 
and,  avoiding  the  children's 
clothes  hung  out  to  dry,  and 
dodging  the  dog's  dinner  in 
the  soup  plate,  to  wander 
through  a  fairyland  of 
blossom,  to  watch  each  new 
bud  putting  forth  its  tender 
shoots,  the  little  green  leaves 
bursting  into  flower,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing!  How- 
fragrant  and  how  sublime ! 

Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  splendid  to  rise  with 
the  dawn  of  the  early  morn, 
and,  with  the  misty  dew 
descending  upon  one's  cap, 
to  sally  forth  to  dig  and  hoe 
the  rich,  good  earth,  pluck- 
ing the  succulent  potato 
f  i'om  its  mossy  nest  for  break- 
fast, and  breaking  off  the 
ruddy  carrot  for  lunch !  How 
poetic,  and  yet  how  homely  ! 

On  the  whole,  I  was  almost  incUned  to  the 
kitchen  garden.  I  thought— I  hoped  it  would 
appease  the  wife—it  would  be  a  saving  on  the 
weekly  bills,  and  perchance,  later  on,  I  might 
become  a  master  and  produce  some  rare  and 
refreshing  fruit~a  dish  of  newly -grown  peaches, 
warm  from  the  stalk,  served  with  cream  and  a 
little  parsley.     How  bright ! 

A  flower  garden  or  an  orchard — which?  I 
didn't  know.  I  kept  an  open  mind,  and  decided 
to  leave  the  choice  to  the  wife.  She  would 
know — she  always  does.  So  I  told  her  my 
ideas,  my  ideals,  and  her  only  reply  was 
"Why?'' 

> Nothing  daunted,  1  bought  a  spade,  a  hoe  (I 
never  discovered  the  use  of  a  hoe,  and  the  "  h  " 
seems  out  of  place),  and  a  rake.     I  had  fierce 


arguments  with  tljis  implement.  Itj^was  always 
falling  down,  and  then  I  trod  on  it.  Very 
painful !  I  bought  a  pound  of  seeds — I  was 
assured  they  were  a  variegated  assortment  of 
sweet  peas — and  some  bulbs.  I  took  off  my 
coat,  folded  it  carefully  on  the  ground,  and  set 
X  to  work.  I  dug  a  hole,  the  dog  dug  another. 
He  is  always  anxious  to  help.  I  "  shooed  "  hina 
off,  and  then  he  started  to  worry  the  bulbs.  I 
saved  them  and  put  them  in  the  ground,  and 
every  one  I  put  in,  the  dog  dug  out.  AVe  had 
great  fun.  In  the  chasing  round,  the  bag  of 
seeds  Was  overturned,  and  the  wind  fairly 
scattered  them.  By  this  time  I  was  exhausted, 
and  so  was  the  dog — he  was  lying  on  my 
coat — so  decided  that,  as  the  seeds  lay,  so  they 
should  grow.     And  they  did.     You  never  saw 


rr-KNTr  of   wohk   stii.l   to   no. 


everv  time  we   takes  a   breutli  it 


William:    It  says  in  this  'ere  paper, 
works  a  'imdred  muscles  in  the  body. 

John:    Well,  Avhat  are  we  goin'  ter  do?     We  cau't  stop  hreat/iin\ 

such   a   splendid   assortment  of   weeds   as  we 
now  have. 


A  CERTAIN  local  resident  was  noted  for  his 
reckless  motor  driving.  One  day,  when  he 
answered  the  telephone,  a  woman's  voice 
asked  him  if  he  intended  to  go  out  in  his  car 
that  afternoon. 

"  No  ;  I  hardly  think  I  shall  have  time  this 
afternoon,"  he  replied.  "  But  why  do  you 
ask?" 

"  Well,"  replied  his  anonymous  questioner, 
''  I  want  to  send  my  little  daughjier  to  a  shop 
in  the  town  for  some  tliread,  if  you  are  not 
going  out  to-day." 
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"VALET" 
SafelyBazor 


THE     STANDARD     SET    consists   of 
heavily    silver-plated   self-stropping    "Valet** 
safety  razor,  twelve  special  **  Valet '*  blades, 
"  Valet '  *  strop,  the  whole  in  handsome    €\^   i 
leather-covered  or  nickel-plated  case   dSLL  I* 

Of  all  high-class  dealers  throughout  the  world. 


Simplicity 
itself 

Just  four  strokes  to  and  fro  on 
the  strop,  And  you  have  a  new 
keen  edge  on  the  blade  with- 
out removing  it  from  the  razor 
or  unscrewing  a  single  part. 

Ask  the  man  who  uses  one  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  he  is  astounded  at 
the  ease  with  which  this  razor  is 
slipped  on  to  the  strop,  and  the 
wonderful  edge  that  is  imparted  to 
the  blade  by  just  10  seconds'  strop- 
ping before  each  shave. 

It  is  that  keen  edge  combined  with 
the  accurate  workmanship  and 
superfine  finish  of  the  '*  Valet " 
AutoStrop  that  has  won  it  the  position 
of  the  world's  premier  safety  razor. 

In  cleaning,  too,  it  overcomes  that 
**  taking- to-pieces "  which  is  the 
bugbear  of  other  safety  razors. 
Just  swing  the  blade  free,  rinse  it, 
and  wipe  it  dry. 

Soldiers  swear  by  it  because  it  is  the 
only  razor  they  can  keep  sharp  in 
camp,  barracks,  or  trenches. 


THE  AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO..  LTD..  61,  New  Oxford  St.,  London,  W.C, 

And  also  at  New  York,  Paris,  Milan,  Sydney,  Dublin,  Toronto,  &c. 

TJke  -word  "  Valet''  on  Razors^  Strops,  and  Blades,  indicates  the  genuine  product  of  the  AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor  Co.^  Ltd.,  6t,  New  Ox/ord  Street^  London,  IVX, 


Facing-  Second  Cot/er,] 
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ARE  YOU   IN  THE 

FULL  GLORY 

OF  MANLY  STRENGTH? 


Just  ask  yourself 

the    question— 

Have    you    got 

the  "vim"  and 

**  go  '*  that  you 

ought  to  have? 

Are  you  a  man 

in   every  sense 

of  the  word? 

You  can  only  answer  No.    You  are  lacking 

in  energy  and  nerve  force.     Dissipation  or 

excesses  have  undermined  you  just  as  the 

proverbial  drop  of  water  pierces  the  rock. 

Your  vitality  is  ebbing  away.     You  are  in 

urgent  need  of  a  radical  remedy  to  regain 

your  strength  and  manly  power. 

THIS  REMEDY  IS  AT  HAND 

Electricity,  all-powerful  in  its  curative 
properties,  just  as  it  is  irresistible  in  its  force, 
will  give  you  back  the  Strength  you  have 
lost.  It  will  make  a  "  man  "  of  you  again. 
The  "  Ajax "  Dry  Cell  Body  Battery  pours 
a  stream  of  new  life  into  your  weakened 
body,  and  Courage,  Ambition,  and  Energy 
will  fire  your  soul  again.  It  cures  Nervous 
Debility,  Neurasthenia,  Neuralgia,  Rheu- 
matism, Sciatica,  Stomach,  Liver  and 
Bladder  Troubles,  Paralysis,  &c.,  &c. 

FRE^E^    XO    ALL 

Sit  dffwn  right  now  and  write  for  our  illustrated 
book  entitled  '^Electricity  the  Road  to  Health,'' 
It  is  sent  free  in  sealed^  plain  envelope^  together 
with  full  info^-mation  concerning  the  treatment.  It 
explains  the  *'  Ajax  "  Battery^  how  '*  Electricity  " 
cures^  and  gives  you  good  ^wholesome  advice.  A  post- 
card with  just  your  name  and  address  suffices ^ 
hut  write  now.  ^,^^^^ 

THE  BRITISH  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

(Depit9),.2g,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E«C.  1 


l^achs  Gurtains. 


IMPERIAL  HEM  CURTAINS,  PATENT. 
NOVELTY  "BIPLEX"  CASEMENT 
CURTAINS  (/?g</-}>  Obtainable  only  direct. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue  to-day 

A  Book  full  of  helpful  iaformation.    It  will 

prove  valuable. 
Practical    hints   for  Curtain   Treatment. 

Sixty  years  direct  from  the  Looms. 

CURTAINS,  NET  OR  CASEMENT  MATERIAL 

LINENS,    CRETONNES.   HOSIERY.    LACES. 


cum, lli yds., '7l(i pair    '-""-"*'•    w"i-iw""to.    nuaicni.    lhuco. 
Patent  Imperial  Hem    A  copy  is  sent  free  of  Charge.  Write  NOW 


S.  (Peach  &  Sons. 

jpnTME Looms  Nottingham. 


OON'T  SNEEZE 

You  can  at  once  get 
rid  of  that  Cold  by 

Dr.lVlackenzie's 

CATARRH-CURE 

SmellingfBottle 

It  Cures  COLD  IN  THE  HEAD  and 
appests  Catarrh, Relieves  Neuralgia 
In  the  Head,  Faintness,  Dizziness. 
A  SPECIFIC  for  HEAD- AC  HE 
Invaluable  for  INFLUENZA. 
Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores.  Price 
1/3;  or  if  unable  to  obtain,  send  i8 
Stamps  and  it  will  be  sent  post  free  in 
ihe  Li.Iv.  from  the  Proprietors, 

Mackenzie's  Cure  Depot,  Reading. 

REFUSE  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 


m  VFARQ'  UHITAD  f  •'uteSoleslast  longer  than  any 
III      I  fcrlflO     ff  krlll  ■     others.  Easiest  for  House.Shop. 

■  W   ^"';'     ,  _       I  I    ■■  I  Factory,  Travel.  Hospitals,  etc. 

I>.F.,Reading:*'La8t  pair  nearly 

20  years  in  use."    W.  Bygbavk, 

New  Barneb:  "  Got  last  pair  9 

years  ago;   now  quite   worn." 

M.H.  (address 

on,    request) : 

"15  years  ago 

I  purchased  a 

pair   —  after 

fairly  regular 

wear  in  Africa 

Prices  (Post  free  United 

Kingdom,  abroad  extra). 

Children's  Ladies'.  Gent's. 

..--„--        ..      1/9        1/10     2/* 

D.  Superior  Oanvas  (as  per  illustration)     ..       —         3/-        3/3 

E.  Boots,  suit  Shooting,  Climbing,  &c.  (non-slipping)    3/3        3/6 
G.    Superfine  Shoes,  no  Straps  (Boots  1/-  extra)    —         4/6        4/9 

Note.— War  does  not  affect  either  our  Home  or  Colonial  Trade.  Shoes 
"Ideal"  for  Navy,  Army  Camps,  Hospitals,  etc.  If  to  ships  in  Home 
Waters,  post  free ;  if  to  Foreign  Waters,  M.  extra.  If  three  pairs  at 
one  time,  reduction  of  id.  per  pair.  Six  pairs,  2d.  Full  List,  Id., 
including  Boot  List.  Single  Pairs  less  than  Shop  or  Store  Prices.  No 
shops.     Send  P.O.  direct.      25  years  advertisers, 

NOTE.— Children' a  1  to  11  cannot  he  made  at  present. 
PATENT  CANVAS  SHOE  CO..  7,  Steps  Rd.,near  Glasgow. 


they  are  still  serviceable." 

State  size  and  length  of  Walking  Shoe, 
Coloui-— Brown,  Black,  or  White. 

A.    Plain  Shoes  (without  Strapping)  . . 

^     Superior  Canvas  (as  per  illustration) 


THE   NEW   FRENCH    REMEDY. 

TUPD  A  Dir^iy     ^^'  1.  No.  2,  No.  3,  Price 
inCiKMr'lV/lll       3s„ leading  Chemists. 

Cures  kidney,  bladder,  and  allied  diseases,  chronic  and  vit'^1 
weaknesses,  blood  poison,  ulcers,  piles,  &c.  Send  stamp  address 
envelope,  age,  and  isymptoms  for  reply,  and  KRJEjJEC  medical 
book  if  suited  to  your  case.  No  obligations.  No  '  follow  up  ' 
circulars.  Dr.  LeClerc  Med.  Co.,  Haverstock  Road,  N.W.,  Lon- 
don. Dep6ts  :  Paris,  12,  Rue  Castiglione ;  New  York,  (50,  Beek- 
man  Street;  Toronto,  Lymans,  Ltd.  ;  Australia,  Elliot  Bros., 
Sydney  and  Brisbane;  New  Zealand  Drug  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  &c. 


Fop    more    than    Thirty    Years     Thousands    have 
derlYed  Great  Benefit  from 

D«  DAVIS'S  FAMOUS  PILLS 

Have  been  universally  admitted  to  be  a  BOON  TO  ALL. 

"They  are  the  best-known  remedy  for  Anaemia,  Giddiness,  Fulness 

and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Hysteria,  Palpitation 

of  the  Heart,  Debility,  Depression,  Weakness,  &c. 

Boxes,  1/3,  3,'-,  5/-,  and  12/-.  post  free  from  the  Proprietor, 

DR.  DAVIS'S  book,  most  invaluable,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a 

stamped  addressed  Envelope.    Only  address— 
309«  PORTOBELLO  RD.,  NQTTING  HIL.L,  L.ONDON. 
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The  Soldiers*  Gramophone 

Weighs  only  a  few  pounds,  records  (24 
selections)  included,  but  has  a  full,  strong  ton«. 
Plays  any  make  of  record. 

Turns  billet  or  dug-out  into  a  concert  roon»— 
makes  ALL  the  difference  in  the  dull  hours. 
Don  t  wait  till  the  war's  over— send  him  one  now* 
Prices— £5  : 5  t  O  and  £7  ;  10 : 0 
IVrite  for  List. 
The  Regal  Compaclophone,  1 08,  Clerkenwcll  Rd,  E.C 


BLACKEST    IN    THE    WORLD. 

<,«IOHN  BOND'S^ 

CRYSTAL  PALACE 

MARKING  INK 

For  use  with  or  without  heating     ^ 
(whichever  kind  is  preferred)        ^Jjl 
Never  fades. 


Of  all  Stationers,  Chemists  and 
Stores  6d.  and  Is. 


Used  in  the  Royal  Households. 


AS 
A5MYJ 


OOPYKIGHT. 


TWO    SCULLERY    HELPS! 


The  ••  SCULLION  "  SCRAPER.    Made  of  Su.ut  Metal. 

Very    handy  and    useful   article   for  all   Pois  ^nd    Pans. 

Each  3|Cl. 


The  "ELBARD**  DISHCLOTH  HOLDllR  The  ideal 
Washer-up  for  all  kinds  of  crockery,  &c.  No  mokk 
CHAPf'ED  OR  SCALDED  HANDS,  Can  also  be  used  with 
any  cloth,  duster,  sponge  or  metal  scrubber.  (As  illus- 
trated,) 6id.  each. 
Both  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  P.  O  for  xi 
May  be  obtained  of  all  Ironmongers,  Storep,  etc.,  o*  vrite  to 

ELBARD     PATENTS^  CO. 
(Dept.  W.L  ),  40,  York  Rd..  King's  Cross,  London.  N  1. 


THE  famous  boy  of  Panyer 
Alley  (Hj88),  -which  marks 
the  highfst;  point  in  the  City 
of  I^ondon.  This  can  be  seen 
in  tlie  wall  of  No.  1,  Ohoapside, 
fcne  Head  Office  of  Farrow's 
Bank.  Ltd. 


FARROWS 


fl> 


Authorised  Capital-    •    41,000,000 

Shares  Issued    -    -    -         700,000 

Sharehoiders  -    .    •    .  4,000 

Chairman :  Mr.  THOMAS  FARROW. 

Every    Description 

of  Joint  Stock 
Bankin^Transacted 

A  DRAWING  ACCOUNT 

(with  Cheque  Beck)  can  be 
opened  by  any  responsible 
person.  2^  per  cent,  interest  paid 
on    approved    Credit   Balances. 

HBAD  OFFICE: 

1,  CHEAPSIDE, 

LpNDON,  E.G.  2. 
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TURKISH    BATHS 
AT   HOME 

No  form  of  bathing  accomplishes  such  perfect  cleanliness 
as   the  combined   HOT-AIR  and   VAPOUR   BATH. 

It  not  only  cleanses  the  outer  surface,  but  also  opens  the 
pores,  eliminates  impiire  matters,  and  stimulates  a  health- 
ful flow  of — life's  principle — the  blood,  clears  the  skin, 
recuperates  the  body,  quiets  the  nerves,  rests  the  tired, 
and  creates  that  delightful  feeling  of  invigorated  health 
and  strength.  Physicians  recommend  it  for  the  preventiori 
and  cure  of  Colds,  Influenza,  Rheumatism,  Kidney  and 

Liver  Troubles,  Skin  Diseases,  &c. 

Our  Patent  Folding  Oabinets  embrace  every  desirable  feature 

and  possess  several  exclusive  advantages,  such  as— Absolutely 

Safe  Outside  Heater;  Heat  Regulator;  Exit  is  easy 

and  immediate- no  assistant  required. 

Write  for  "BATH  BOOK"  No.  5. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.  ^''^'SS^^SS^'^r- 


Getting  most 
books  into 
least  space— 

and  yet  having:  them 
always  at  hand  ^ —  is 
the   great   feature   of 

''Elastic''   Bookcases 

You  not  only  save  space,  but  time,  -work,  and  worry 
too.  You  can  conveniently  place  them  in  any  odd 
corner.  Your  books  are  thorouahly  protected  from 
dust-  You  can  alwavs  add  more  units  as  your  volumes 
increase.  That  s  why  they  are  '"'Always  Complete 
but  never  finished.'" 

IVrite  to-day  fen  Boo,<let  No.  gB. 

Office  and  Library 
Furnishers^ 

44,  Holborti  Viaduct, 
London,  E.G.:  82,  Victoria' 
Street,  S.W. ;  98,  Bishops- 
gate.  E.G. 


Filing  and  Card  In- 
dex Cabinet,  Desks, 
Tables,  Chairs,  etc., 
also. 


Does  it  CLEAN  as  well  as  POLISH?  I 

,     /^  Is  it  LIGHT  in  weight  ? 


The  number  of  enthusiastic  comments  and  practical  en- 
quiries (such  as  the  above)  which  we  have  received 
regarding  our  Ronuk  Home  Pohsher,  indicates  the  vast 
amount  of  interest  that  has  been  aroused  in  this  wonder- 
ful new  time  and  labour-saving  appliance. 


Price 
Complete, 


5/6 


Gomptete  and  satisfactory  answers  to  all 
ihese_  queries  are  given  jn  our  beautifuny^ 
illustrated  booklet  "There's  the  Rub,  "wiiioh 
may  be  had  VREEjfrom  Ronuk,  Ltd.,Dept44, 
Portslade,  Brighton. 


One  lady  asks  :  "  Does  this  polisher  put  the 
Ronuk  on  the  floor  as  well  as  do  the  polishing, 
and  do  you  wash  it  when  dirty?"  Another 
writes:  "Have  you  a  device  .  lor  putting  the 
KOJSTUK  on  with  ?  This  seems  to  me  the  hardest 
part  of  the  work,  as  you  have  to  kneel  to  rub  it  in." 

There's  nothing  like  RONUK  for  polishing  floors, 

keepirig:  your  linoleum  bright,  or  polishingr  the  woodwork  of  5?5^*l*T^^,®;Tr»i*T  ^-^^^^  ^ 

beautiful  dry,  lustrous  surface,  does  not  smear,  and  is  most  ECONOMICAL  m  use. 

0/  Stores,  Grocers,  Ironmongers  and  Oilmen,  in  large,  medium, 

and   svzall    tins.    .Alto    LIQUID    RONUK   in    upright    tins. 

HON  UK,  Lid,,  Portslade,  BRIGHTON. 


HOME 
POLISHER. 
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SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

Let  me  Prove  that  I  can  Rid  You  of  It 
Quickly,  Easily,  Without  Pain  op  Injury. 

Free  Coupon  Below  Brings  You  My  Help. 
From  deep  despair  to  joyful  satisfaction  was  the 
change  in  my  feelings  when  I  found  an  easy  method 
to  cure  a  distressing  bad  growth  of  Superfluous  Hair, 
after  many  failures  and  repeated  disappointments. 

I  will  send  (absolutely 
free  and  without  obliga- 
tion) to  any  sufferer  full 
and  complete  description, 
testimonials  and  booklets, 
of  how  I  cured  the  hair, 
root  and  all,  so  that  it  has 
never  returned.  If  you 
have  a  hair  growth  you 
wish  to  destroy,  stop 
wasting  your  money  bn 
worthless  powders,  pastes, 
and  liquids,  or  the  dangerous  electric  needle ;  learn 
from  me  the  safe  and  painless  me,thod  I  found. 
Simply  send  your  name  and  address  (stating  whether 
Mrs.  or  Miss)  and  two  penny  stamps  for  reply, 
addressed  as  below. 


FREE  COUPON. — This  certificate  entitld^  any  reader 
of  IVindsor  Magazine  to  Mrs.  Hudson's  free  confidential 
instructions  for  the  Banishment  of  Superfluous  Hair  if 
sent  with  2  penny  stamps  for  postage.  Cut  out  and  pin 
to  your  letter.  Address,  Frederica  Hudson  (Suite  825  K), 
9,  Old  Cavendish  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


IMPORTANT  NOTE.— Mrs.  Hudson  belongs  to  a  family 
high  in  Society ^  and  is  the  widow  of  a  promin/int  Officer  in  the 
British  Army,  so  you  can  tvrite  her  with  every  confidence. 
Address  as  above. 


Though  Pot  or  Pan 
Is  leaking  quite, 

It  mended  can 
Be  with  Fluxite. 


FLUXITE 


is    used    in     making    shells    and     other 
munitions,    because    it    effects   a    great 
saving  in  time,  thus  increasing  the  output 
of  labour  and   plant. 

BOTH   Amateurs    and    Mechanics,  the 
World  over,  will  have  Fluxite.    It 


Repair  your  pots  and  pans  and  other  metal  articles. 
Of  all  Ironmongers,  in  Tins,  7d.,  1/2,  and  2/4 

Auto-Controller  Co.,  201,  Vienna  Rd.,  Bermondsey, England. 

wmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 


AHIfieial 


HANDS,  ARMS, 
LEGS,  &  EYES. 


Oldest  Bstablisbed  in  the  World, 

1 

-^gg.       .«. 

British                 ^ 

^^^     1 

iVianufacture     ^ 

\ 

throughout. 

COMFORT. 
LIGHTNESS. 
DURABILITY. 

0 
I 

0 

1 

9 

a 

IS, 

c 

\ 

^^b|^            Prize  Medals 
m^k  LONDON,  PAR 
^^^^1^     DUBLIN,  &< 

P  H 

World-wide  repotatioa  for  exeellene 
of  construction. 

^^ 

Illustrated  Catalogue  x^ost  free  of 

\Sr.  R.  GROSSMIXH. 

110,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.  2. 

(Telephone  No. :   Geriiarp  918.) 


TOBACCO HABIT 

Conquered  in  3  Days 

I  offer  a  genuine  guaranteed  Remedy  for 

tobacco  or  snuflF  habit.  It  is  mild,  pleasant, 
strensttheuing.  For  either  sex.  Overcome  that 
peculiar  nervousness  and  craving  for 
cigarettes,  cigars,  pipes,  chewing  tobacco, 
or  snuff.  It  is  unsafe  and  torturing  to 
attempt  to  rid  yourself  of  tobacco  or  snuff  habit 


by  suddenly  stopping  by  will  power ;  don  t  do  i^.. 
The  correct  method  is  to  eliminate  the  nico- 
tine poison  from  the  system,  strengthen  the 
1  weakened,  irritated  membranes  and  nerves,  and 
genuinely  overcome  the  craving.  You  can  give 
'  up  tobacco  and   enjoy  yourself  a  thousand  times 

better,  while  feeling  always  in  robust  health.    My 

FREE  book  about  the  wonderful  three  days' 

method.    Legions  of  Testimonials.     Inexpensive, 

reliable.    Full  particulars,  including  my  Book  on 

Tobacco  and  Snuff  Habit,  and  Circulars,  sent  in 

plain  wrappers,    FREE. -Address:  EDWARD  J.  WOODS.  Ltd., 

lO.    Norfolk   Street   (437  T.L.).   LONDON,    W.C. 2. 


SECRET 

FKEE. 


NEVER  TRAVEL  WITHOUT  YOUR  TYPEWRITER. 

Put  it  in  your  pocket  before  you  start  and  you  will 
then  be  able  to  type  en  route.  The  only  Typewriter 
which  enables  you  to  do  this  is  the  *'  VIROTYP  " 
MINIATURE  MACHINE,  which  is  no  larger  than 
the  hand,  weighs  1  lb.  and  stands  1  inch  in  height. 
A  marvel  of  ingenious  mechanism.  Price,  No.  1 
(in  handsome  Morocco  Pouch)  £3  10s.;  Noi  2 
(taking  full-size  paper)  £4  10s.  Packing  and 
postage,  Inland,  1/- ;  Foreign,  2/-  extra. 

"VIROTYP"   TYPEWRITERS, 
(Dept,  82).  40,  Queen  Ytotorla  Street.  E.C.4 
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DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES 


An  Old  Barnardo  Boy, 
Lieut. G.H.HALL,  D.S.M. 

(R.N  R.)  Also  nominated 
for  a  Belgian  Decoration 
for  Bravery   at  Antwerp. 


.  WILL    TRAIN    A    BOY 

FOR    A    YEAR 
FOR    THE    NAVY. 

9,172 

BARNARDO  BOYS  ARE  SERVING  THE  EMPIRE 
IN     THE    ARMY    AND     NAVY 
AND    MERCANTILE   MARINE. 

WILL    YOU    HELP    TO    TRAIN    A    BOY? 

Gifts  marked  ''TO  TRAIN  A  BOY  FOR  THE  NAVY  as  mentioned  in 
'The  WindsQr  Magazine.'"  Cheques  and  Orders  payable  "DR. 
BARNARDO'S  HOIVIES,"  and  crossed  (Notes  should  be  Registered),  may 
be  addressed  to  the  Honorary  Director,  WILL/ AM  BAKER,  M.A.,  LLB., 
18  to  26,  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E.  7. 


BLUSHING 

DO  YOU  DREAD  MEETING  PEOPLE? 

ARE  you  one  of  those  who  are  socially  inclined,  but  who  look 
forward   with   dread  to  meeting  people  because   of  that 
embarrassing  habit  of  Blushing  ?  In  Army  circles,  in  social 
business,  and  professional  life,,, the  man  or  woman,   youth  or 

maiden,  who  blushes  and  starts  when  addressed  is  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  If  you  suffer  "The  Day  .  .  .  Your  Day"  has 
arrived  for  you  to  get  rid  of  a  habit  that  makes  you  lose  so  many 
of#the  pleasures  of  life.  By  my  system  you  can  be  cured  tor  ever 
In  7  days  !  Think  what  it  would  mean  if  you  weie  never  to  feel 
self-conscious,  awl(  ward  again  !  If  money  is  a  consideration,  you 
would  be  able  to  earn  more  if  you  did  not  start,  blush,  and 
hesitate  when  addressed.  Even  if  you  are  one  of  the  '*  idle 
1  ich "  it's  worth  money  to  be  rid  of  a  habit  that  puts  you  to 
such  a  disadvantage.  In  fact,  it's  worth  a  fortune  to  anyone  to 
have  self-confidence,  to  know  what  you  want  to  say,  and  have  the 
nerve  to  say  it ;  know  what  you  would  do,  and  have  the  self- 
confidence  to  do  it— to  possess  the  Power  to  win.  I  can  give  you 
that  Power,  so  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  let  the  habit  grow,  as 
it  certainly  will  do  if  left  uncorrected.  I  guarantee  to  give  it  to 
you— to  cure  you  completely  and  permanently.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  my  Treatment— I  explain  it  to  50U.  It  is  the 
result  of  years  of  study,  and  is  absolutely  different  from  "  Nerve 
Cures,  Tonics,"  and  Exercises.  It  entails  no  disagreeable 
disturbance  of  your  life,  and  is  so  simple  and  private,  so 
confidential,  that  you  can  be  cured  without  your  nearest  friend 
or  closest  acquaintance  knowing  anything  of  the  matter ! 

**  Time's  the  stuff  that  life  Is  made  of  "—you  are  losing  time  and 
pleasure  if  you  stay  as  you  are  when  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  cure  for  ever,  with  my  wonderful  treatment,  that  distressing 
and  humiliating  habit  of  blushing.  Why  not  decide  now  to  cure 
It?  Write  at  once  for  my  Booklet  "  The  Power  to  Win."  It  will 
interest  you,  and  it  contains  full  particulars  of  my  .*>imple  but 
Guaranteed  Home  Treatment.  I  will  send  it  free  in  plain  sealed 
envelope  if  you  send  only  2ci.  stamps,  and  mention  Windsor 
Magazine.  Send  to-day—now— while  you  think  about  It.  The 
sooner  you  send,  the  sooner  your  pleasure  in  life  will  begin  to 
increase.  Address:  EDGAR  E.  DEAN,  ktcl.y  12,  All 
0aints  Road,  S^t.  Anne's-on-Sea. 


Finlays 
Patents 


1 


Tui 


Under  Diitinsruished  Patronage. 


GOWNS  from  36/11 

"Fiuiay"    made -to-    '' 
measure 
Gowns.  Can 
be  increased 
i   to  16  in, 
without 
losinsr   their 
shape. 


Flnlay'8 
Patents. 


SKIRTS  from  12/lil 

P<,-o motes  health.     ]i  - 
Btantly  increased  i  to'  ^ 
]«in.  Tailor-' 
made    to 
measure 
by  experts 
in  latest 
materials.  , 


(Combined)  MATERNITY  and 
NURSING  CORSET,  12/11 

Most  Hyerienic  and  servicelilile. 
Recommended  by  medical  men. 
New  Pat'n  Book  &  Catalogues 
for  Mother  and  Baby  sent  free. 

-      Money  returned  if  not  delighted. 
FINLAY  &  So.vs,  16,   Houldsworth  St, 

(Oldhaui  St.),  Manchester. 


■w.  m^.mLjtL_u5 


HEIGHT  INCREASED 


IN     30    DAYS. 
t-#A    ■■     COURSE.      I  NO  DIETING 

The  Melvin  Strong  System  NEVER  FAILS. 

Fu//  Particulars  &>  Testimonials — Penny  Stamp, 
or  complete  course  by  return  of  post  for  5\-  P  O. 
wre1vl«  J.  strong.  Ltd.,24.Southwark  St.,  S.E.I. 


vatdii. 


DRINK  HABIT 

SECRETLY  CUREDI 


SAFELY! 


SURELY 


RESCUE  YOUR  FRIENDS  from  the  driuk 

craving.     You  can  easily  do  so  witliout  their 

knowledge— secretly,  speedily,  and  harmlessly, 

with  permanent  result,  at  trifling  cost.    Ample 

Proofs  and  FBEE  TRIAL  of  Fully-guaranteed 

Treatment  sent  privately.  POST  FREE. 

Correspondence  strictly  contidential. 

THE   VENN'S  COMPANY. 

ITS  GRIP.  1,  Station  Road,  Brixton  (S. YQ.  London 
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^he    '''Bxirghley    bedroom    Stiife. 

4  ft.    Wardrobe,     3  ft.  6  in.   Dressing  Table,     3  ft.  6  in.   Washstand 
(Towel  rail  attached),  Two  Chairs.     All  in  Solid  Fumed  Oak,  Mirrors  Bevelled 
British  Plate,  Dressing  Table  and  Washstand  mounted  on  Castors. 
XJOrt     •     '%  f\     •     C%      Discount        EASY    PAYMENT    TERMS 

ryk    rTJKJ      •        X  V/       •       \J         for  Cash.  £1  is.  down,  then  lO/e  per  month. 


FREE 


Bent  Caniaiire  Paid  In  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  first  payment.    Colonial  and 
Foreign  Orders  specially  dealt  with,    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  in  fnlL 

A  VAIiUABIiB  G-irXDE  to  the  latest  styles  and  designs  in  artistic  Furniture  for  cottage,  villa,  and  mansion. 

Plentifully  illustrated  (from  photographs),  with  full  descriptions,  dimensions,    and   prices  .      Whether  you  arc 

immediately  furnishing  or  not  it  will  well  repay  perusal.     Write  for  it  to-day.    It    CQSts   you   nothing  and 

wiU  save  you  pounds. 

Furnishing  Co.     <°^P'  J'    Pembroke  Place, 


GLOBE 

1— —^ 


(J.  R.  Grant,  Proprietor) 


LIVERPOOL 


•^ 


Talking  about  Investments 

—the  claims  of  a  profit-sharing 
Endowment  Assurance  Policy 
merit  most  careful  consideration. 
Such  a  Policy  for,  say,  ;f  l,ooo 
creates  a  capital  which  can  never 
depreciate,  gives  full  protection 
*  for  wife  and  child  from  the  moment 
the  very  first  premium  is  paid, 
forms  an  acceptable  security  to 
your  Banker  for  the  purpose  of 
an  overdraft,  and  materially  in- 
creases in  amount  as  time  passes. 

Life  Assurance  receives  practical 
Government  encouragement  in 
the  shape  of  Income  Tax  rebate. 

Write  '  for    particulars     of 
the  most  attractive  schemes. 

THE  STANDARD  LIFE 


Assurance  Company 
Heaa  Office:  EDINBURGH- 

LONDON:     83.    King 

William  St..   E.C..  A 

1  3.  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


MA,  1825 
-3,  George  St. 

DUBLIN : 
69,  Dawson  Street. 


SU  LPHOLINE 


ThisfamouslotionqnicklyreniovesSkinBruptions,eiisurinpaclear 
complexion.  The  slightest  rash,  faintest  spot,  irritable  pimples, 
disfiguring    hlotches.  obstinate    eczema,  disappear  by  applying 

SULPHOLINE 

which  renders  the  skin  spotless,  soft,  clear,  supple,  comfortable. 
For  42  years  it  has  been  the  remedy  for 
Eruptions       |       Roughness       |       Acne 
Pimples  Rashes  Blotches 

Redness  |        Eczema  |       Spots 

Sulpholine  is  prepared  by  the  great  Skin  Specialists.  .T.  Pepper 
&  Co.,  Lt<l.,  «,  Bedford  Laboratories,  London.  S.E.,  and  is  sold  in 
bottles  at  1/3  and  3'-.  It  can  be  obtained  direct  from  them  by 
post,  or  from  any  Chemist's  and  Stores  throughout  the  world. 


HIMROD'S  Cure 
FOR  ASTHMA 

Gives  instant  relief  from 

Catarrh,  Asthma,  etc. 

The   Standard    Remedy 

for  over  40  years.   .  ^ , 

At  all  chemists  4/3  a  tin. 


EYEBROWLIN 

A  Mar- 
vellous 
Eyelash 

and 
Eyebrow 
Grovkfer. 

Why  not  improve  your  appearance  by  using  this  marvellous  prepara- 
tion? It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  not  a  dye.  Is  used  and  recommended 
by  famous  beauties  and  leaders  of  fashion,  "EYEBROWLIN" 
produces  that  fascinating  expression  which  is  so  becoming  to  ladies. 
A  few  applications  will  convince  you  of  its  merits.  Sent  in  plain  cover 
for  9d.  Send  to-day  9d.  stamps  to  Manageress,  JEAN 
BINET  &  CO.  (Dept.  W.M.),  34,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  2. 
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ADJUSTABLE 

REST  CHAIR 

An  ideal  Easy  Chair  that  can  be , 

instantly  changed  into  a  semi  or 

full-length  Couch. 


C  IMPLY  press  a  button  and 
*^  the  back  declines  or  auto- 
matically rises  to  any  position. 
Release  the  button  and  the  back 
is  locked.  The  sides  open  out- 
wards, affording  easy  access  and 
exit. 

The  Leg  Rest  is  adjustable  to 
various  inclinations,  and  can  be 
used  as  a  footstool.  When  not  in 
use  it  slides  under  the  seat. 
The  Front  Table,  Reading  Desk, 
and  Side  Tray  are  adjustable  and 
removable. 

Catalogue  CS  of  Adjustable 

Chairs   in   various   designs 

post  free. 


1       THE  "  BURLINGTON  "  (PaUnted) 

I  J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.,  171,  New  Bond  St,  London,  W.  | 

il]lllllillllllllllll!ll!llllllllllllllll!llililO^ 

"WINDSOR"  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


STANDARD  POSTAGE  STAMP  CATA- 
LOGUE.— 1917  Edition  now  ready.  600 
pages,  4,600  illustrations,  sj.  loaf.  post- 
age paid,  anywhere.  Stamp  Albums  in 
great  variety.  Price  lists  gratis. — Whit- 
field King  &  Co.,  Ipswich. ^ 


INDIGESTION. -THE  MEDICAL  RE- 
FORM SOCIETY  will  send  Iree  to  all 
applicants  an  excellent  Botanic  Cure  for 
Indigestion,  Biliousness,  Liver  Com- 
plaints, Piles,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  and 
Bronchitis. — Address :  The  Secretary, 
Botanic  Institute,  Nottingham. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS.-Your 

developing  or  printing.  Besi  possible 
got  out  of  every  negative  and  every 
print— every  time.  No  waiting.  Any 
size,  xs,  for  12  exposures  ;  dd.  for  6  ;  prints 
or  postcards,  id.  Cameras  bought  or 
exchanged.  —  Martin,    Photographer's 

Chemist,  Southampton. 


STAMMERING. —Cure  guaranteed. 
Booklet  2^.— J.  Edison-Temple,  87, 
Great  George  Street,  Leeds. 

DE-COURCY'S  ENAMEL  FOR  STOP- 
PING. TEETH.—Prevents  Toothache 
recurring.  Easy*  Certain,  Painless. 
Leaves  the  tooth  as  serviceable  as  in  its 
original  development.  \s.  post  free. — 
Pond,  68,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E,C. 


"  ART  OF  FASCINATION. "-Best  book 
on  Personal  Magnetism.  "A  capital 
shiUingsworth."  —  Queen.  1/2  (with 
Catalogue). — Talisman  Co.,  Harrogate. 

STAMMERERS.  —  Speech  Muddle  and 
the  Way  Out:  Straight  talk  to  stam- 
meters.  Booklet  free  (postage  2^.). — 
Wm,  Wareing,  "  Glendene,"  Anchors- 
holme,  near  Blackpool. 

CORNS,  BUNIONS,  CHILBLAINS, 
RHEUMATISM  CURED.  Ointment  1/3 
. — Gardner  &  Rendall,  Chiropodists,  85, 
Regent  St.,  London. 

FITS  CURED.— Proof  positive  supplied, 
post  free,  by  Trench's  Remedies,  Ltd. 

g)ept.    W),    South     Frederick     Street, 
ublin.  ^       Pamphlet    explains    simple 
home  treatment ;  30  years'  success. 

64-page  BOOK  ABOUT  HERBS  and 
how  to  use  them.— Free.— Trimnell 
the  Herbalist,  144,  Richmond  Rd., Cardiff. 


SURGICAL  APPLIANCES.-Ulustrated 

Catalogue  with  Assorted  Samples.   ■  u.' 
—King  &  Co.,  Whitly  Rd.,  Eastbourne. 


HOTELS. 


LONDON.-IMPERIAL    HOTEL, 

Russell  Square,  t,ooo  Rooms.    From  5/6, 
including  Breakfast.     Orchestra  daily. 


BRIGHTON.-SOUTHLANDS  HOTEL, 

Marine  Parade.  Select,  comfortable, 
and  reasonable.  Moderate  terms.  Illus- 
trated Tariff  from  Manager.  Telephone 
No.  1646  Kemp  Town. 


BOURNE  MOUTH. -MAY  FAIR 
BOARDING    ESTABLISHMENT, 

Upper  Terrace  Road.  Stands  in  own 
grounds,  with  South  aspect.  Near 
Winter  Gardens,  Pine  Walk,  and  Pier. 
Well-appointed^  and  comfortable.  Hall 
Lounge,  Smoking  and  Billiard  Rooms. 
Terms  from  28/-. — Write  to  Proprietress, 
Miss  Verralls. 


BUDLEIGH  SALTERTON.  -  ROSE- 
MULLION  HOTEL,  Cliflf  Road.- 
Overlooking  sea  and  near  18 -hole  Golf 
Links.  Good  Cuisine* — Miss  Dixon, 
Proprietress. 


EXMOUTH.  -  SEAFIELD  PRIVATE 
HOTEL. — Overlooking  sea  and  river. 
Near  Golf  Links.  Moderate  terms. 
Separate  tables.  'Phone  215.  —  Miss 
Dagnall,  Proprietress. 


ILFRACOMBE.-GRANVILLE  FIRST- 
CLASS  BOARDING  ESTABLISH- 
MENT, —  Magnificent  sea  and  land 
views.  New  ,  lounge ;  44  bedrooms ; 
electric  light ;  good  cooking.  Bijou 
guide  gratis.  P.O.  Tel.  15.— W.  R. 
Foster,  Proprietor. 


SIDMOUTH(South  Coast),  DEVON.- 
THE  VICTORIA  HOTEL.— Commands 
magnificent  sea  and  coast  views,  sur- 
rounded by  fine,  well-sheltered  pleasure 
gardens,  walks,  and  terraces.  Perfect 
sanitary  arrangements ;  electric  light 
throughout :  passenger  lift  specially 
designed  for  invalids.  Smoking  lounge, 
reading,  and  billiard  rooms.  Excellent 
cuisine  and  well-selected  wines;  outside 
iron  stair  case  escapes  ;  motor  garage  with 
inspection  pit.  Nat.  Tel.  11. — For  terms, 
particulars,  illustrated  guide,  &c.,  apply 
to  James  Macguire,  Manager. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.— Newson   & 

Larter,    Melbourne   Stores.      Furnished 
Apartments.     Telephone  14. ' 


ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.  —  GROS- 
VENOR  HOTEL,  Grosvenor  Gardens. 
—  Unrivalled  position  on  sea  front.  One 
minute  to  Garage  and  Stations.  Tariff 
and  full  particulars  from  Resident  Pro- 
prietress. 


Sr.  LEONARUS-ON-SEA.  —  BAL- 
MORAL BOARDING  ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 42,  Warrior  Square. »—  Over- 
looking gardens.  Good  sea  view.  Liberal 
table.  Moderate  terms. — Mrs.  L.  Douse, 
Proprietress. 


SOUTHAMPTON.-HAMTUN  HOUSE 
HOTEL,  Hulse  Road.— Close  to  the 
Avenue,  Common,  Tennis  and  Croquet 
Clubs ;  three  minutes  to  Trams.  Well- 
appointed  and  thoroughly  up-to-date.— 
Further  particulars  from  the  Proprietress. 

EDUCATldNAL. 


SLOAN  - DUPLOYAN     SHORTHAND 

saves  a  year's  study  and  holds  the  World's 
Parliamentary  reporting  record.  Illus- 
trated handbook  free. — Sloan-Duployan 
Headquarters,  Dept.  P.,  Ramsgate. 


PARENTS    AND     GUARDIANS 

desiring  information  respecting  Schools 
and  Colleges  at  Health  Resorts  in 
Great  Britain  are  invited  to  apply  to 
"  Scholastic,"  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.'s 
Guide  Books,  Warwick  House,  Salisbury 
Square,  E.C.     No  charge  is  made. 


ESTATE    AGENTS. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA  HOUSE  AGENTS. 

---Gordon,  Green,  &  Webber  (Oldest 
Established),  3,  Sea  Road,  and  1,  Ter- 
minus Road,  opposite  Railway  Stations. 
Tels.  &  'Phone.  410  Bexhill. 


BOURNEMOUTH, —  Joliiffe,  Fhnt  & 
Cross,  Arcade  Chambers,  House  Agents. 
Illustrated  Registers  of  Furnished  and 
Unfurnished  Houses  with  map,  post  free. 


BROADSTAIRS.  — Ince,  Howland  ^- 
Miskin,  2,  High  Street,  House  and 
Estate  Agents.  Property  Register  and 
Brochure  gratis  on  applicati9n,  Tele- 
phone  154. 


WORTHING.— Norman  &Spencer,Estaie 
Agents  and  Auctioneers,  41,  Chapel 
Road.  Property  Register  containing 
particulars  of  properties  to  let  on  receipt 
of  a  letter  or  card. 


Mention  Windsor  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertUers, 


THE   WINDSOR   MAGAZINE. 
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=  Capt,  M 


~,  B,B.F.,  France,  writes: 

Your  soles  are  absolutely  O.K." 

Sir  H,  H,  A,  HOARB,  Bart.,  writes: 

"  They  are  in  every  wav  thoroughly  satisfactory." 

Phillips'  *  Military' 

SOLES    AND    HEELS. 

Thin  rubber  plates,  with  raised  studs,  to  be  attached  on  top  of 
ordinary  soles  and  heels,  giving  complete  protection  from  wear. 
The  rubber  used  is  six   times   more  durable  than  leather. 

They   impart   smoothness   to   the   tread,   give    grip,  and    prevent 
slipping.       Feet    kept   dry   in   wet    weather.       Ideal    for    Golf. 
FROM    ALL    BOOTMAKERS. 


STOUT  (for  Active  Service)  -         .         -         - 

LIGHT  (for  Town  Wear,  Golf,  etc.)     - 
LADIES*  (for  General  Wear)        -         -         -         - 

With  slight  extra  charge  for  fixing. 


4/9  per  set. 
3/9      ,. 

3/.        ., 


If  any  difficulty  in  obtaining^  send  pencilled  outline  of  sole  and  heel, 
with  F,0.  for  Sample  Set,  to  the  makers.  Sent  Post  Free. 


^Phillips'  Patents,  Ltd.  (Dept.  W  2),  142-6,  Old  Street,  London,  E.C. 


SHORT    WAY    AVITH 
FACIAL.   HAIR-GROWTHS, 

ELECTROLYSIS  Home  Treatment.  Fully  i 
descriloecl  m  my  unique  hook  "The  Faceg 
Perfect'."  Tells  of  the  only  certain,  safe  niethodl 
of  eradication,  without  discomfort  or  pain,  and  « 
of  guaranteed  perraajiency.  The  book  can  be  ' 
obtained  on  receipt  of  two  penny  stamps  by  all 
readers  of  T/ie  Windmv  Magazine  who  apply 
in  strict  confidence  to 

MADAME    TENSFBLDT,    Hair    and    Skin    Specialist, 
137B,  Princes  Street,  EDINBURGH. 


DRINK  HABIT 


CONQUERED 


No  more  inisevy.    Get  rid  of  the 
drink  habit  in  3  days. 

After  being  a  heavy  drinker  for  years,  I 
Tvas  saved  and  providentially  came  into 
possession  of  the  true  method  for  over- 
coming inebriety.     The   drinker   who 
wants  to  stop  for  ever,  getting  rid  of 
the  awful  desire  for  alcohol,  can  easily  do 
80,  losing  no  time  and  enjoying  life  better 
than  ever  before.  Marvellous  success. 
Safe,  reliable,  medically  endorsed. 
Drinkers  Secretly  Saved. 
If  a  person  is  addicted  so  strongly  that 
he  has  lost  desire  to  be  rescued,  he  can  be  treated  secretly;  will 
become  disgusted  with  odour  and  taste  of  liquor.    Legions  of  testi- 
monials verifying  genuineness  of  my  Method.    Joyous  neivs  for 
drinkers  and  for  wives,  mothers,  &c.,  contained  in  my  Book. 
Write  for  book  and  circulars  to  be  sent  in  plain  wrappers  free, 
EDW.    J.    WOODS,    Ltd., 
10,  Norfolk  Street   (437  A.B.),  LONDON,  W.C,  2* 


OiUClls  COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
&  BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 


FREEMANS  1 

REAL  TURTLE  SOUP      | 

made  in  a  minute  with  | 

Freemans    Real 
Turtle  Cubes. 


Xff<i^iM 


Bstab.  1847, 


THE  LION  LEADS  IN  CURING 

It  18  Nature's  Remedy. 

BURGESS' 
LION 

TRADE   MARK.  V^Ai^    J.  iVlErfl^    M, 

Cures  without  painful  operations,  lancing  or 
cuttings,  in  all  cases  of  Ulcers,  Abscesses,  Whitlows, 
Boils,  Fatty  or  Cystic  Tumours,  Piles,  Fistula,  Polypus, 
Poisoned  Wounds  and  all  forms  of  Skin  Disease.  Its  penetra- 
tive power  makes  it  the  best  application  for  curing  airChest  and 
Bronchial  Troubles. 

SEND  TWO  Id.  STAMPS  FOR  SAMPLE. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Qd.,  1/3,  dc.^  per  dox.       Advice  Gratia  frmn 

E.  BURGESS.  59.  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London.  W.C. 


The' 


DryanfM  Hair  Fan 

(Patented) 

This  hand-driven  fan,  clamped  to  the  bed- 
room mante!piece,will  dry  a  lady's  hair, after 
it  has  been  washed,  in  less  than  half  the  time 
usually  taken.     It  also  imparts  a  beautiful 
fluffiness  to  the  hair,  which  will  then  keep 
up  as  well  as   it  did  before  washing.     A 
heavy  head  of  hair  can  be  washed,  dried, 
and  done  up  in  an  hour,  and  the  dangers  of 
taking  cold  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
appearance  of  the  hair,  too,  is  con- 
siderably improved.      The  fan  may 
be  had  in  art  shades  of  pink  or  blue, 
post  free,  for  12/6,  from 

jj  W.  BUSBY,  CLIFTON,  RUGBY. 

Packing  and  Postage  abroad, 
2/-  extra. 


THE  WINDSOR   MAGAZINE. 
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I  WHEEL  CHAIRS  I 

Self  Propelling 

and 
^Adjustable! 


s  {Patented) 

J  By  simply  pressing  a  button  the  occupant  can 

J  instantly  change  the  position  of  the  Back  to 

M  any  degree  of  inclination.    The  Extensible  Leg 

g  Rests  can  also  be  adjusted   by  the  occupant 

^  and  are  supplied  either  single  or  divided.     No     _ 

J  other  wheel  chair  has  so  many  conveniences.     ^ 

M  Catalogue  F5  of  Wheel  Chairs  Free.             J 

g  Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  Invalid        | 

^  Furniture   and   all   appliances  for  Bodily        ^ 

^  Rest  and  Comfort.                              ^ 

I  J.   FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.,       | 

m  171,    NEW    BOND    STREET,     LONDON,    W.      m 


BUNIONS  CURED 


POND'S  TOE  GLOVES] 

(Patented) 
for  BUNIONB,  INGROWING  TOE  NAILS, 
and  OVERLAPPING  TOES-as  approved, 
recommended    and  worn  by  Doctors 
and    Nurses.       Gently    corrects    and 
gradually  restores  the  Toe  to  its  normal 
position.     Fits  e  Ither  foot  and  can  be  ^ 
worn  In  any  easy-fitting  boot  or  shoe. 
Post  O  /A  Money  returned  if  not  j 
Free  <*/  •^  satisfied.    When  order- 
ing state  size  of  boot  worn. 
H.  W.  POND,      Foot  Specialist, 
Castle  Meadow,  NORWICH. 


NOSES   &    EARS 

NOSES. —  The  only  patent  Nose  Machine  in 
the  World.  Improves  ugly  noses  of  all  kinds. 
Scientific  yet  simple.  Can  be  worn  duriiig  sleep. 

Send  stamped  envelope  for  full  particulars. 
RED    NOSES. —My  long-established   medi- 
cally approved  Treatment  absolutely  cures  red 
noses.    4/-  post  free.    Foreign  1/6  extra. 
UGLY    EARS.— The  Rubber  Ear  Caps  In- 
vented by  Lees  Ray  remedy  ugly,  outstanding 
ears.  Hundreds  of  successful  oases.  7/6  post  free. 
Foreign  1/fi extra.     ©.  LEES  RAY. 
10  B.  CP]NTRAL  CHAMBERS,  LIVERPOOL. 


POWER 


Write  the  Concentro  Co., 
and  they  will  prove  to  you 
how  their  Course  "  Scien- 
tific Concentration"  will 
give  vou  great  Power  of 
Will  and  Self-Reliance,  great  Power  over  Blushing,  Worry,  Bad 
Habits.great Powers  of  Memory,  A. ttention.Observation.Thinking, 
Speaking.  Approved  by  the  late  Lord  Avebury,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead, 
SirR.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell, C.Grahame-White.Esq.,Landon  Ronald, 
l&Bq.,  and  Editors  of  Famous  Journals.  Practised  by  thousands 
of  students  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Send  today  for  Free 
Bescriptive  Booklet  and  testimonials  to  the  CONCENTRO  CO., 
18.  Central  Buildings,  Wallsend.  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Refreshing  Fragrance 

nPHERE  is  nothing  so  refreshing  as  the  fragrance 
A  of  sweet,  natural  English  flowers.  Zenobia 
Perfumes  are  the  very  essence  of  the  most  exquisite 
blooms.  Fresh,  lasting,  and  delicate,  they  are 
used  by  all  lovers  of  daintiness  and  refinement. 

ZENOBIA  SWEET  PEA  BLOSSOM 
ZENOBIA   NIGHT  SCENTED  *STOCK 

2/9,  3/11.  5/6  &  11/6  per  bottle.  :^ 
ZENOBIA  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY 

2/3.  3/11,  6/9  &  11/6  per  bottle. 

ENOBL 


For  the  charming  away  of  pain  and  for  lasting  power 
Zenobia  Eau  de  Cologne  stands  supreme.    Remember 

it  is  British.      Sold  at  1/3,  2/6,  and  5/-  per  bottle. 
ZENOBIA.  LTD.,   Loughborough,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 


JUST  READY. 


POPULAR   EDITION 

GERTRUDE  PAGE'S 

GREAT  NOVEL 

THE   PATHWAY 

From   all  Booksellers, 

Cloth    Bound     -     -     -     1/-  Net 
WARIX,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


PARENTS  AND   GUARDIANS 

desiring  information  respecting 
Schools  and  Colleges  at  Health 
Resorts  in  Great  Britain  are 
invited  to  apply  to  "  Scholastic," 
Ward,  Lock  &:  Co.'s  Guide 
Books,  Warwick  House,  Salis- 
bury Square,  E.C.  No  charge 
is  made. 


THE    WINDSOB    MAGAZINE. 


"THE  FOOD -BEVERAGE 

OF  THE  PEOPLE."  ■ 

Vi-Cocoa — delicious,  sutlain>'     | 
ing, 
ating. 
6d. 


f        mg,  mvigor-         ^  gm 

6d,  9d.&  1/6  1/f-ljV*' 


ONLY    ONS    X^I]NO 


-CATESBYS — is  supremely    beautiful,  econo- 
mical,   and  labour    saving.     No    other    low- 
price  floor  covering  guarantees    the    same    / 
realisable  advantages.     No  other  can.    Book    \ 
of    coloured   designs,    prices  and   proofs    of    * 
value,  post  free  if  you  ask  for  Lino  set  No.  75, 
^OAtESBYS     LTD.,    LONDON.     W. 


Illustrated 

Linen 
Catalogrue 

sent 
post  free 
on  request. 


Buy 
Linens 
Direct 


L I N  E  N 
by  Post. 

llobinBon  <fc  Cleaver's  famous 
Irish  Linens  are  still  offered  at 
manufacturers'  direct  prices, 
and  may  be  purchased  througli 
the  post  with  every  confidence. 
Should  any  article  prove  un- 
satisfactory, it  will  be  willingly 
exchatiged  or  money  refunded. 
Good  linen  lasts  well  and  keeps 
its  colour. 

TABLE    LINEN. 

Linen  Damask  Table  Cloths,  eize  2  by 
2  yds,  8/11,  11/9,  13/9:  2  by  2^ 
vd8.,  11/1,  14/10.  17/3;  2  by  3yds., 
13/4,  17/8.  20/8 :  2J  by  2^  vds.. 
19/2,  23/11  :  2i  by  3  yds.,  22/-, 
26/6,  28/-  each.  .  , 

Linen  Damask  table  napkins  to  matcli. 
size  24  by  24  ins.,  12/8,  16/3.  19/7 
per  doz. 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Toadies'  pure  linen  Handkerchiefs,  hem- 
stitched, narrow  hem.  Per  doz.,  7/9. 
Ladies'  sure  linen  Handkerchiefs,  hem- 
stitcheiC  narrow  hem.  with  monogram 
in  any  two  letters,  hand-embroidered. 

P.r  doz.,  8/6. 
Gentlemen's  pure  linen  hemstitched 
Handkerchiefs.  Per  doz..  7/11. 


Robinson  Xleaver 


FREE 

TRIA.L 

-for  one  vsreek 

DeposittKe  price 
with  your  desuler 
ZiXid  if  not  sat- 
isfied yoiiT  money 
will  ke  leturned . 


4UL.  DonegaU  Place 

BELFAST 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND    GENUINE 

Prices  of  Mops : 

4/2.  5/2.  6/3 

Prices  of  Polish  : 

I/-  to  10/6 

Obtainable  of  all  Stores, 
Ironmongers,  &:c. 


JLIYERPOOL, 


THE  WINDSOR   MAGAZINE. 


Chemists, 


FOR  A  LOVELY  COMPLEXION 


USE 


"■"    ClARKS  "•'"-' 


2/9  per  bottle. 


Safnple  of  **  Glycola"    Cream,  -Soap   and   Tooth  Powder  for 
three  id.  stamps  from 

CLARK^S    GLYCOLA    LTD , 
SO,  Oak  Grove,  Cricklewood,  London,  N.W* 


Made 


Made  dishes,  prepared  with  the  help 
of  LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE, 

are  a  great  aid  to  economy,  besides 
giving  apleasing  variety  to  the  Menu. 

Owing  to  its  QUALITY  and  concen- 
tration, a  few  drops  of  Lea  &  Perrins' 
give  far  njore  satisfaction  than  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  a  '*  cheap  "  imitation. 

LEA  &  PERRINS 
SAUCE. 

See  that  the  signature  of  Lea  &^ 
Perrins  appears  in  white  writing 
across  the  red  label  on  every  bottle. 

The  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE 


A  LAND  OF 
FRUIT  AND 
FLOWERS 


IMMENSE 

NATURAL 

RESOURCES 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Offers  many  attractive  opportunities  to  the  capitalist 
and  investor.   Exce  lent  Educational  Facilities    Wonder- 
ful Deep  Sea  and  Inland  Fisheries.      Enormous  Mineral 
and  Forest  wealth.    Vast  Water  Powers. 

The  Canadian  P.ovince  for  Mixed  Farming,  Fruit 

Growing,  Dairying,  Ranching,   Sheep,    Hog,   and 

Poultry  Raising. 

Practically  Free  Lands  for  Settlers,  Blocks  of  160  acres 
costing  only  about  50/-  inclusive. 

Full  particulars,  free  of  charge,  from  the  Agent-General  for  B.C., 
British  Columbia  House,  1  and  3,  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W, 


^  Soft  rubber  cushions,  encased  In 
Til  velvet,  easily  fixed  into  any  shoe. 
Quite  invisible. 

tfTT  A  perfect  cure  for  shoes  loose  in 

Til  the      heel.       Very      conifoi table. 

Protect    stocking    heels   from    wear. 

FROM  ALL   hoOTMAKERS, 

6d.    pc   pair,    Black,    Brown, 
ot  White. 
If  any  dijfficulty  in   obtaining,  send 
P.O.  07- stamps  (id,  for  sample  pair  to 

PHILLIPS'   PATENTS.  Ltd. 
(Dept.  Q2),  142-146,  Old  Street.  London,  EC 


^""^ 


For  Rough  or  Red  Hahds.  areroi?ghenedTnd 
coarsened  by  frequent  immersion  in  water,  you  can  keep  them  soft, 
smooth,  and  white  by  always  applying  Beetham's  La-rola  after  washing. 

I       BEET  HAM'S       1 
a-rola 

is  unsurpassed  for  protecting  the  skin  against  the  effects  of  Hard  Water, 
Wind,  Sun,  and  for  preserving  the  natural  beauty  of  the  complexion  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.     As.  a  delightful  aid  to  the  maintenance  of  skin- 
health,  it  is  exceedingly  popular  among  all  classes  of  society. 
Bottles  1/11 
Of  Chemists  and  Stores  all  over  the  world. 
m.  BBETHAM   6s   SON,  CHELTENHAM,  ENGLAND. 
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Illustrated  by  Mauuice  Greii  fenhagen,  A.R.A, 

^*HIGH  LIFE"  AND  ''LOW  LIFE"        

THE   MAN  WHO   BAN  AAVAY     

Illustrated  by  Dudley  Tennant. 
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FOR    GOD,    KING9    AND    COUNTRY, 


THE  CHURCH  ARMY 


RECREATION 


has  several  Hundred        ' 

HUTS,   TENTS, 


AND    CLUBS 


for  giving  Rest  and  Comfort  to  the  Brave 

MEN   OF   BOTH   SERVICES 

in  the  Home  Camps,  and  in  Flanders,  France,  Malta,  Egypt,  Salonica,  Mesopotamia,  East 
Africa,  and  India.  More  than  ONE  HUNDRED  on  the  West  Front  are  actually  UNDER 
THE  ENEMY'S  SHELL-FIRE.  FIFTY  in  Egypt.  MORE  are  urgently  required.  Huts 
cost  £400;  Tents,  £150;   Equipment,  £100;   Week's  Working,*£5  Abroad,  £2  at  Home. 

Cheques  crossed  "Barclay's,  a/c  Church  Army,"  payable  to  Prebendary  Carl  lie,  D.D.,  Hon.  Chief  Secretary, 
Headquarters,  Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  W.I. 
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YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION  of  ''The  Windsor  Magazine,''  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  world,  lis. 
At  reduced  postaffe  rate  to  Canada,  9s. 
Handsome   Biudiug  Cases  for  half-yearly  volumes^  with  the  -'Vyindsor"  desjgu  iu  gold  and    browii,  cau   be 
obtainpd  through  any  bookseller  at  Is.,  or" post  free  from  the  publishers. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Post  Office,  May  lUA,  1908. 
Registered  at  the  G, P.O.  for  transmission  by  the  Canadian  Magazine  Post. 

Many  of  the  original  drawings,  from  which  the  illustrations  in  the  following  pages  are  reproduced,  are  for  sale. 

Terms  on  application. 
{All   MSS.  {which  should  be  typewritten)  and  Drawings  submitted  must  bear  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
senders,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  or  stamps :  otherwise  they  loill  not  be  considered.     The 
Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  safety  of  any  contributions  forwarded  for  his  inspection.     All  com- 
munications must  be  addressed,  ^'  The  Editor,  'The  Windsor  Magazine,'  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Sguare,  E.6\"] 
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ABIES  are  frequently  over- 
fed.   Their  capacity  for 
food   is  very   small — at 
birth  1  oz.  and  at  2  months  3  oz. 
Remember  also  it  is  the  amount  of 
food  digested  that  nourishes. 

Do  not  feed  Baby  just  because  he 
cries — probably  the  reason  is  indi- 
gestion from  overfeeding,  not  hunger. 
It  is  important  to  get  the  nature 
of  the  food  right  as  well  as  the 
quantity. 

Doctors    and    Nurses    throughout 
the  world  recommend 


JBfllerABtt,^ 


The  best  alternative  to  human  milk. 

MILK  FOOD  No.  1     From  birth  to  3  months 
MILK  FOOD  No.  2     From  3  to  6  months 
MALTED  FOOD  No.  3  From  6  mths.  upwards 


k 


Allen  8  Hanburys  Ltd.,  London. 


THE    PATENT 


TREASURE  GOTfor  INFANTS 


LIGHT,  COMFORTABLE,  HYGIENIC.  PORTABLE. 

No  draughts  or  hard  isubstances  it)    mar 

baby's  comfort.     Packs  small. 

Prices  from    1*7/3   Post  free. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

TREASURE    OCT   SHOWROOMS    (Dep«.    K   2), 

124,  Victoria  Street.  London,  S.W. 


^ome  ^gBin 


With  nerves  a-jangle  and  craving  for  rest,  the 
home-coming  warrior  seeks  quiet  and  repose. 
Nothing  can  so  soothe  the  war-worn  nerves  as 
the  meal  that  is   served  by   the  genial  light  of 
shaded  candles. 

The  use  of 

PRICE'S 
CANDLES 

imparts    the    real    touch    of    home,   makes   for 
cosiness,  content,  and  reslfulness. 

The  candle  with  the  mellow  light. 

PARASTRINE  CANDLES.  PALMITINE  CANDLES. 

For  use  with  shades.  For  general  use. 

PRICE'S.    BATTERSEA,    LONDON,    S.W.    II. 
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Crepe  de  Chine 

Tea  Frock 


An  exact  copy  of  an  exclu- 
sive Paris  Model,  with  new 
straight  effect  and  pleated 
skirt.  Made  by  our  own 
workers  in  rich  Crepe  de 
Chine,  entirely  without 
fastening,  to  slip  over  the 
head,  trimmed  \yith  gold  or 
silver  lace,  with  graceful 
chiffon  sleeves.  A  particu- 
larly dainty  and  useful 
garment.  In  black,  white, 
champagne  an^  alfcolours. 

Special  price 
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CA  TALOGUE    POST   FREE, 
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igmore  Street. 
(Covendish  Square)  London.  W.f 

Femous  For  over  a  Cenfurv 
forTosle.  for  Qualiiv.  for  Value 


Pace  back  of  plate. 


I'D  RATHER  LOSE  M' KILT 

THAN  LOSE  M' 


v^W^S^^^-k       ^^"^    '    fit 


Something  new  in  Puddings 

—  a  meat  saver  tool 

Every  housewife  is  anxious  to  keep 
down  the  expenses,  and  keep  up  the 
nourishment  in  the  family  meals. 

Try  this  very  enticing  Prune  Pudding 
with  BIRD'S  Custard  as  Hot  Sauce. 

Here  you  have  the  fullest  value  for  money  in 
real  food,  —the  wholesome  pudding  backed  up 
by  the  rich  store  of  nutriment  in  Bird's  Custard. 
Only  a  trial  can  prove  how  delicious  it  is.  Have 
it  to-day,  and  remember  -  it  is  a  meat  saver. 

Birdi 

the  Nutritious  Cuslard 

No  tax  on  your  time  !      No  tax  on  your  pocket ! 

In  Pkts,   Boxes  an3  large  Tins. 


PRUNE    PUDDING. 

lib.  pnmei  (cooked  and  itoned). 
Sozs.  flour;  Nutmeg  to  tMte. 

Sozs.  sugar  i  pint  milk 

(brown).  (scant  measort). 

Pinch  of  salt.        3  ozs.  met. 
3  ozs.  breadcrumbs. 
1  piled  up  teaspoon  of 

BIRD'S  EOO  SUBSTITUTE 
in  Id  pkts,  6dSi  U4d  tins.) 

DIRECTIONS:— 


> 


Stew  the  Prunes  and  stone  them. 
Mix  all  the  dry  ingredients  well 
together,  then  the  Prunes  and  milk. 
Pour  into  a  well  greased  pudding 
basin  and  steam  for  34  hours. 
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